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JOURNAL 

OF THE 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 

THE FEEDING OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Any attempt at the present time to deal with the question of 
national food supplies is beset with peculiar difficulties. During 
the War, supplies which had previously reached us from some 
sources were stopped, while from other sources they came in 
unusual quantities; home production was deflected from its 
ordinary course, and the consumption of various articles of food 
was determined, not by choice but necessity. Nevertheless, 
there was never a time when the feeding of the people aroused 
so much interest, or the national importance of the problem of 
our future supplies of food was more generally recognised. 
When, therefore, I was asked to discuss in the pages of the 
Journal the sources from whence this country may expect to 
derive its means of subsistence, I undertook the task in the 
hope that it might be possible to present some, at least, of the 
facts which have to be considered, and perhaps also to throw 
some statistical light on questions which have been obscured of 
late in public discussion. 

Sixteen years ago I discussed, in the pages of this Journal^^ 

“ The Food Production of the British Isles.” The data at that 
time were defective, and, indeed, for estimates of meat and 
dairy produce I had to rely on the results of inquiries made for 
the Royal Statistical Society, for which I was responsible. In 
1908, in connection with the Census of Production, an official 
inquiry by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, the results 
of which wer^ pxiblished in the Report on the Agricultural 
Output of Great Britain,® established a basis for the calculation 
of home-produced supplies of food, which must be accepted 
until a further inquiry on the same lines is made—as is 
projected in the immediate future. In the meantime, however, 
a Committee of the Royal Society, taking the Agricultural 
Output Report as a basis, prepared, a Report® oh the National 
Food Supply, in which the quantities of home-grown ahd 
imported foodstufts were estimated for the five yem*s 1909-13, 
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and the quantities converted into food-value equivalents in terms 
of calories. Certain of the figures for home-grown produce are 
arbitrary, but in the main the calculations may be taken as 
reasonably representing the relation of native to imported 
supplies of food before the War. In a summarised form, it is 
as follows :— 



Weight in metric tons 


Home¬ 

grown 

Im¬ 

ported 

Total 

Cereals. 

Meat. 

Poultry and eggs, game and 
rabbits 

Fish . ' • , ^ \ : 

Dairy produce (.iucludmg lard 
and margarine) 

Fruit 

Potatoes and other vegetables , 
Sugar (.including cocoa and 
chocolate) 

Cottage and farm produce (not 
included in above) 

1,010.000 

1,615,000 

170,000 

3,855,000 

1,070,000 

161,000 

4,865,000 

2,685,000 

331,000 

715,500 

4,704,000 

341,000 

4,788.000 

132,900 

527,800 

930,000 

694,000 

1,657,000 

848,401 

5,231,800 

1,271,000 

5,482,000 

1,657,000 

_ 1 

Total . 

- 

- 

- 


Work-producing power 
in millions of calories 


Home¬ 

grown 


3,705,000 

5.369,000 

:i35,000 

392,000 

4,715,000 

168,000 

4.054,000 


2,6.55,000 


21,293,000 


Im¬ 

ported 


14.007,0001' 

3,521,000 

226,000 

139.000 

3,638,000 

909,000 

758,000 

6,633,000 


29,731,000 


iTotal 


.7,712,000 

8,890,000 

461,000 

531,000 

8,263,000 

1,077,000 

4,812,000 

6,633,000 

2,665,000 


51,024,000 


It will be seen that on this calculation of energy-value, 
about 42 per cent, of the food consumed in the United 
Kingdom is home-produced, While if sugar is omitted the 
propoition is 48 per cent. 


Home Pboduction. 

For nearly forty years prior to the War, Britisli agriculture 
had been generally regarded as being on “ the down grade.” 
Farmers had been more or less in difficulties since the end 
of the “seventies,” and at two periods at least—the early 
“eighties” and the niid-“nineties”—they had experienced 
severe crises in which many had been ruined. Those who 
went tinder in the stress had been succeeded by others, and 
farming had been carried on without any material reduction of 
the extent of land occupied or of the number of farms* But 
whereas in 1871, nearly 18^ million acres were under arable 
cultivation in Great Britain,In 1914 the land under the plough 
was little more than 14|- million acres. The area of land 
devoted to the main food crop—wheat—had been reduced 
relatively to a much greater extent, for whereas in 1871, it 
amounted to million acres, in 1914 it had dwindled to less 
than 2 million acres. On the other hand, the number of live 
stock had been fairly well maintained, and in the case of cattle 
substantially increased. Cattle which in 1871 numbered little 
more than 5^ millions, had incr^sed by 1914 to 7 millions. 
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In a comparison of the two years, sheep showed a reduction of 
about 3 millions, but the figures for individual years are apt to 
be misleading. In 1871, sheep numbered 27 millions, but in 
1881 they fell to 24^ millions, and stood at 26^ millions in 
1911, falling to 244 millions in 1914, but rising to 25 millions 
in 1916. 

The decrease in the home supply of wheat—notwith¬ 
standing a slight increase in the yield per acre—is apparent, 
but in regard to meat there was certainly an increase in home 
production. But during the period referred to, the population 
of Great Britain increased by some 15 millions, and it is 
only by taking this factor into account that the significance of 
the figures can be appreciated. This may be most concisely 
shown in tabular form, the census years 1871 and 1911 being 
selected for the comparison :— 



1871 ^ 

1911 

Increase C+)of 
Decrease (-<) 


Acres 

Per 1,000 
population 1 

Acres 

Per 1,0110 
population 

Actual 

acres 

Per 

cent. 

Arable land . 

18,403,000 

706 1 

14.648,000 

359 

-3,765,000 

-20-4 

Wheat . . ' . 

3,57:4,000 

No, 

1.37 1 

1 

j 

l,906,a»0 

No 

47 

-l,6f 6.000 

No: 

-46*6 

Cattle .... 

5,338,000 

206 ! 

7,114,000 

174 

4*1,776,000 

+33*3 

Sheep .... 

37,120,000 

1,040 

26.495,000 

649 

-626,000 

-2*3 


It will be noted that while the actual reduction of arable land 
was 2.0 per cent., the reduction in relation to population was 
50 per cent., w^hile as regards wheat it was 65 per cent. 

There are no actual statistics on which a conipariaon of 
meat production at the two dates can be based, but in view of 
the progress made during the past forty years in promoting 
early maturity, it is evident that the total output of meat from 
the number of stock annually enumerated is greater. That 
the production of milk increased during the period cannot be 
proved by figures, but may be inferred from the known fact 
that the demands of the much greater population were supplied 
at moderate prices without any appreciable assistance from 
imports. It is no doubt true that the production of cheese 
and butter was substantially reduced, but after making full 
allowance for this, there can be no doubt that the production 
of milk increased greatly, partly by reason of an increase of 
cows, but much more by reason of improvement in the dairy 
stock of the country, and the stimulation of larger output per 
cow. Similar reasoning indicates that the production of potatoes 
increased as, again notwithstanding the much greater demand, 
imported supplies inci’eased in a much less degree, and still 
remain almost negligible except for a short period in the year. 
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Iq short, there is no reason to believe that the total pro¬ 
duction of food from the farms of the United Kingdom 
decreased during the forty years before the War, in spite of 
the marked diminution of the cultivation of wheat. “ Man 
does not live by bread alone,” and in nearly all other articles 
of food, capable of production in the British Isles, there has 
been a substantial increase in absolute quantities, although the 
increase has not by any means kept pace with the growth of 
population. 

It would be absurd to minimise the significance of the 
serious reduction of the arable area, or of the loss of nearly half 
the wheat-crop grown in this country in the early “ seventies.” 
From more than one point of view, this change in the agricul¬ 
tural system of the country was lamentable; but on the other 
hand it is equally unreasonable to regard this—as it is frequently 
presented—^as a measure of reduced food production, or as 
conclusive evidence of the decadence of farming. In many 
respects British Agriculture has made substantial progress. 
The neglect of Agriculture by the State is a commonplace of 
the political platform, and no one will contend that successive 
Governments were over-generous in the attention they gave to 
the needs and demands of farmers. To give even the State its 
due, however, it must be admitted that during the twenty 
years or so before the War, a considerable amount of attention 
had been given to Agriculture, and much very useful work had 
been done by the Board of Agriculture. In the sphere of agri¬ 
cultural education alone, a carefully considered scheme’ had 
been devised and completed just before the War. In a minority 
Report of the Departmental Committee on Food Production 
appointed by Lord Selborne in June, 1915, of which Lord 
Milner was Chairman, the scheme was described concisely as 
follows :— 

“ In the course of our enqumy it has been brought to onr 
notice that the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, aided by 
grants from the Development Fund, and in consultation with 
the Development Commission, have recently much inci’eased 
the resources of the authorities charged with the provision of 
agricultural education, and that measures have now been taken 
for securing scientific advice and assistance in most parts of the 
country. 

** The counties of England and Wales have been aiTanged 
in groups associated with central colleges at which a consult¬ 
ative staff of scientific experts is maintained, and these colleges 
are in turn associated with a series of research institutes, at one 
or^ other of which the best available information on any 
scientific question relating to agricultural development may be 
obtained. 
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"‘In this system there is provided a means by which the 
county and district committees which are being set up, may, 
either directly or through the educational staff of their own 
counties, get into touch with the best authorities on all the 
ordinary difficulties likely to be met with in developing the 
resources of the land.’’ 

No doubt the system thus established required further 
development, and the provision of larger financial resources, 
but the main constructive work was done, and it i*eraained 
only to build on the foundation thus well and truly laid. 

Other instances might be cited in mitigation of the common 
charge that the State had neglected Agriculture,” but the 
more important point to remember is that British Agriculture 
has not in the past depended wliolly, or indeed mainly, on the 
State for its improvement. The progress of farming in this 
country is a record of self-help. Private enterprise and 
voluntary efforts have furnished the motive power for agri¬ 
cultural advancement. The work of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and of many other associations, has provided in this 
country the stimulus which in other countries the State alone 
has been expected to supply. The improvement of live stock, 
and the establishment of the pedigree herds and flocks of Great 
Britain as the unrivalled source of supply for the whole world, 
are the achievements of voluntary enterprise stimulated and 
directed by such societies as this. Except in the matter—^no 
doubt vitally important—of the elimination of contagious 
diseases among stock, a task of no small magnitude in view of 
the close proximity of the British Isles to countries in which 
such diseases are always rife, the State has done little to assist 
the marked improvement of live stock Avhich is the triumph of 
British Agriculture. Shortly before the War, the Departments 
of Agriculture had begun to help, and progress is now being 
made, by the aid of State funds, in the endeavour to “ level up ” 
the average standard of excellence more nearly to that of the 
best. On these lines there is a wide field for State assistance 
in agricultural improvement, but the hope may be expressed ^ 
that whatever developments may take place, nothing will be 
done to discourage the activity of private enterprise to which 
Agriculture owes so much. It may be that the long roll of 
eminent benefactors, from Jethro Tull to John Bennet Lawes, 
who have devoted their time and talents, as well as their 
financial resources, to the improvement of Agriculture, is 
closed, but it would be regrettable if a State-aided and con¬ 
trolled system should in any way tend to repress the opportuni¬ 
ties for individual and collective eflEort by agrioulttirists 
themselves, to which British Agriculture owes so vast a 
debt." " ■ ' 
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Any attempt, at the present time, to forecast the precise 
extent of the share of home-grown produce in the total food 
supply of the United Kingdom during the next few years would 
be futile. The experience of the War affords no helpful indi¬ 
cation. Between June, 1916, and June, 1918, about 2 million 
acres of permanent pasture were broken up in the United 
Kingdom, and in addition million acres of temporary 
pastures were ploughed specially and the area under corn 
crops was increased by nearly 3 million acres. The area under 
potatoes was also increased dmung the same period by 356,000 
acres. These results were obtained under the urgent stress of 
war conditions, and by the free exercise of compulsory powers, 
both in Great Britain and Ireland. The effect was to increase 
substantially for two years the quantity of cereal food and of 
potatoes, and to reduce the proportion of breadstuffs required 
to be imported. By the extension of allotments and by the 
action of private persons, there was also a considerable 
increase in the quantity of vegetables grown. On the other 
hand, there was for various reasons, a decrease in the produc¬ 
tion of other, foodstuffs, notably meat, milk and butter. 

In the year 1918, the total production of wheat in the 
United Kingdom was about 64 per cent., and of oats about 45 
per cent, more than the pre-war average. The exceptionally 
good harvest increased the difference, but in any case it was a 
notable achievement. The home supply of meat was estimated 
to have been reduced in that year by nearly 30 per cent, of 
bacon by more than 35 per cent, of cheese and butter by about 
20 per cent, and of milk by about 10 per cent., although 
the statistical basis for these estimates is uncertain. As 
the demand for these commodities was lessened, partly by 
compulsory rationing and partly by high prices, the proportion 
of the actual quantities consumed, which was supplied from 
native sources, was fairly maintained, but it is evident that from, 
these facts no conclusions can be drawn as to the future. The 
increased production of certain kinds of food was due to the 
. intervention of the Government, and the decreased production 
of others was attributable mainly to exceptional war conditions. 
The extent to which these two factors will be maintained or 
modified in the near future would involve a discussion of 
political and economic questions of . considerable complexity. 

Leaving the problem; of future production unsolved, we 
may pass to a. consideration of the sources of food supply out¬ 
side the British isles, premising only that, in any event, no 
serious person regards independence of all kinds of imported 
foods as anything but a dream. The United Kingdom may 
be self-supporting in regard to certain articles, as in the past 
it has practically been in regard to milk and potatoes, but 
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it will never cease to require a large proportion of its 
diversified dietary from over-seas. 

The Imperial Contribxjtioh. 

It is difficult in a short space to convey any adequate 
impression of the Agricultural resources of the British Empire. 
An attempt to present the facts in detail would involve a 
statistical survey extending far beyond the limits of an article 
in these pages. In my reports on those parts of the annual 
Agricultural Statistics^ which included the main figures relating 
to the world’s agriculture and the imports of agricultural 
produce to the United Kingdom, I endeavoured from time to 
time to bring into prominence certain points of interest in 
regard to the production and distribution of food in the Empire, 
but the subject is one which calls for comprehensive treatment 
in the light of the progress of events during the War.^ I quote 
from my reports the following figures, which give a partial idea 
of the resources of Canada and Australasia as compared with 
those of the mother country. The first shows the number of 
acres under cereals and potatoes per 1,000 of population as re¬ 
turned in 1911:— 



Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Potatoes 

United Kingdom. . 

43 

39 

. 90 

. r 

26 

Australia .... 

1,670 

25 

139 

77 

34 

Canada 

1,440 

196 

1,282 * 

44 

64 

New Zealand . . 

214 1 

31 


6 

31 


A corresponding comparison for live stock shows the num¬ 
ber of each kind per 1,000 of population, as under, at the same 
date ' ■ 



OaiUe 

Sheep 

Bgs 

United Kingdom , 




262 

672 

94 

Australia 

, , 

, 


2,655 

20,876 

249 

Canada . . » 

, 

, 


937 

305 

465 

New Zealand . 

• 

• 

• 

2,004 

23,806 

346 


These few figures may suffice to indicate, without further 
elaboration, the actual resources in grain and meat of a part of 
the Empire, without reference to those of South Africa,: India, 
Egypt or the West Indies, and without entering into the. more 
speculative field of a discussion of the potential resources of 
these and other countries under the British Crown. 

, . ^ publication of these ipiferls was susjpeaarfed: at the beginnlng of the 
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We may proceed to examine, as concisely as possible, wliat 
were the contributions of the Empire to the feeding of the 
United Kingdom during the years immediately preceding the 
War. We may also see, so far as figures are available, what 
were the contributions ‘ from the same sources which reached 
us during the war, premising only that these were determined 
not by the quantities ready for shipment, or by the extent of 
the demand for them, but mainly by the opportunities and 
facilities for transport which were possible under the exigencies 
of war. 

The following were the receipts, in thousands of tons, of 
wheat (including flour in terms of wheat) from Imperial 
sources:— _ 



Average 

1909-13 

1814 

1915 

1916 

1 1917 

1018 

Australia .... 

621 

623 

9 

220 

591 

217 

Canada . . 

1,134 

1,797 

1,220 

1,371 

1,195 

’1,185 

India. 

970 

536 

698 

281 

137 

36 

New Zealand 

24 

1 

— 

2 

-- 

— 

Other British Possessions 

— 

__ i 

1 

1 

,— 

5 


2,749 

2,957 

1,928 

1,875 

1,923 

1,443 


The small receipts from Australia in 1915 were due to the 
failme of the crop sown in 1914, and in fact the Commonwealth 
had td import wheat during that year to meet her own require¬ 
ments. She made a great effort to assist the Mother Country 
by extending her wheat acreage in 1915 by 3 million acres, 
but by the time the crop was ready for shipment the scarcity 
of tonnage began to be felt, and it was impossible to send 
sufficient freight on the long trip to lift the wheat which was 
waiting, with the result that a large stock accumulated, Canada 
also made a great effort and added 5 million acres to her wheat 
area in 1915, and 2 millions moi*e in 1918. 

It should be noted in connection with these and subsequent 
figures that the quantities sent to the United Kingdom during 
the War do not represent the total contiibutions of the Empire 
to the Allied cause, as large shipments were also made to 
France and Italy. At the end of 1915 a scheme was devised 
(under the supervision of a committee of which I was chair¬ 
man) for joint buying by the Allies, and thereafter the 
destination of supplies was mutually arranged according to the 
respective needs of each country from time to time. A year 
later the scheme was taken over by the Wheat Commission and 
eventually the purchase and shipment of all kinds of grain for 
the Use of the Allies were carried out by the Wheat Executive, 
for which the Wheat Commission acted as agents* 
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During the War "barley was for a short time used somewhat 
freely for admixture with wheat as a breadstuff and was found 
to be on the whole the most suitable and convenient of all 
grains for that purpose. It has now, however, again reverted 
to its normal utility as a feeding stuff for animals and an, 
ingredient of beer. Of oversea supplies before the War, not 
more than one-sixth came from within the Empire. On the 
average of 1909—13, India sent 128,000 tons and Canada 
36,000, while about 3,000 tons were received from Cyprus and 
about 1,000 tons from Australia and New Zealand respectively. 
During the War both India and Canada shipped larger quanti¬ 
ties, until the shortage of shipping in 1918 shut off all supplies 
except from North America, and severely restricted even those. 
In 1916 India and Canada each sent about 143,000 tons, and in 
1915 Cyprus sent 9,000 tons. 

While barley may be reckoned as a crop which is used 
directly or indirectly for human sustenance, oats are of course 
only utilised to a comparatively small extent for food. Before 
the War the total annual imports were about 900,000 tons, of 
which about 100,000 tons came from within the Empire, 
Canada * sending about 70,000 tons and New Zealand about 
20;000 tons. Australia and South Africa also sent small ship¬ 
ments. In 1918 the quantity received from Canada reached 
170,000 tons, but only very limited supplies reached the United 
Kingdom from other parts of the Empire. 

About 10,000 tons of oatmeal and 9,000 tons of rolled oats 
were received from Canada before the War, and these supplies 
were fairly maintained, and in fact exceeded during the War. , 

Although maise^ like barley—except for cornflour and 
other maize products”—can only be regai*ded indirectly as 
human food, its importance as a factor in maintaining the 
supply of bacon and pork has been vividly impressed upon us 
during the War. The pre-war imports ainounted to over 
2 million tons per annum, of which more than half came from 
Argentina, and not more than about 110,000 tons from within 
the Empire. South Africa contributed about 42,000 tons, 
India 35,000 tons, and Canada 27,000 tons. South Africa in¬ 
creased her supply markedly during the War, sending 109,000 
tons in 1915, 125,000 tons in 1916, 134,000 tons in 1917, and 
122,000 tons in 1918. Canada had practically no surplus to 
send in 1914 and 1915, hut in 1916 she sent no less than , 
109,000 tone, and in 1917 82,000 tons. An unusual feature w^ 
a shipment of 68,000 tons from Egypt in 1916. 

Next to wheat, the most important cereal, from, the poitft of 
view of direct food snpply, is>^, and of this, before the Ws^y 
India sent about 60 per, ceht of the total amount rea^ 

United Kingdom^: DiuSng the Wat 
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contribution. In 1909—13 slie sent on an average about 150,000 
tons per annum, but in 1915 she sent 289,000 tons, in 1916 
335,000 tons, and in 1918 346,000 tons—a very welcome 
contribution to the war-time food supplies. 

India also greatly increased her supplies of two other foi'ms 
of cereal food —haricot heans and lentils. Of the former she 
increased her supply from some three or four thousand tons 
before the War, until in 1917 it reached 46,000 tons. Lentils 
also, which came before the War only to the extent of some 
8,000 tons, amounted to 23,000 tons in 1917. 

The facts relating to the meat supplies of the United 
Kingdom are conveniently set out in, the Report of the Inter¬ 
departmental Committee on Meat Supplies.^ The expanding 
resources of the Empire are indicated by the marked increase 
which has taken place in the number of cattle and sheep in the 
Dominions in recent years :— 


Canada, 1001 . 
Australia, 1901. 

Nev7 Zealand, 1901-2 
South Africa, 1904 . 

cattle 

6,576,000 

8,491.000 

1,362,000 

3,601,000 

Sheep 

2,610.000 

72,040,000 

20,233,000 

16,434,000 


18,930,000 

111,217,000 

Canada, 1918 . . 
Australia, 1917* . 

New Zealand, 1918 . 
South Africa* . 

10,061,000 

10,739,000 

2,888,000 

7,600,000 

3,063,000 

80.106,000 

26,538,000 

31,981,000 


31,178,000 

141,678,000 


It will be noted that during the past twenty years cattle 
increased by 65 per cent, and sheep by 27 per cent. 

During the twelve months ending June 4,1914, the imports 
of meat from British Dominions amounted to 95,800 tons of 
beef and 210,600 tons of mutton, representing respectively 7*8 
and 37:8 per cent, of the total supply. The Committee calcu¬ 
late that within the next few years” the surplus of meat 
available for export annually from the oversea Dominions will 
be as follows :r— 

Beet Mutton 

Tone Tons 

Canada . . . 2S,600 , 

Australia . . . 120,000 70,000 

Kew Zealand . . 40,000 160,000 

* South Africa . 26,000 . 

210,000 2SO,000 

It is pointed out, howeyer, that Austfcalian supplies are 
tmcertam oudug to the recurrence of drought. As regards, 

' .'V■ 1 Omd.-466,.' _ ''Batimated. . 
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South Africa, the quality of the meat needs improvement 
before the export trade can be fully developed, but vigorous 
steps are being taken in this direction. Rhodesia is developing 
as a cattle-raising country, the number of cattle having increased 
from 740,000 in 1914 to 1,200,000 in 1919, half of them being 
native stock. The immediate market is the Transvaal, but the 
farmers are building a co-operative canning works, and con¬ 
template the erection of a freezing plant, while the British 
South Africa Company also are contemplating the building of 
meat works. * 

During the War the exportable surplus of meat from 
Australia and New Zealand was purchased by the British 
Government, together with such cargoes of meat as could from 
time to time be obtained from Canada and South Africa. The 
Australasian meat was purchased for the duration of the War, 
and three months thereafter, and the New Zealand contract has 
been extended to include all meat put into store up to June 30, 
1920, so as to tide over the period of liquidation of the accumu¬ 
lation of stocks caused by the diversion of insulated steamers 
for the conveyance of American troops to Europe. 

The Committee, after discussing various suggestions for 
stimulating increased meat production in the Dominions, 
observe that they are impressed by the way in which it has 
developed without, artificial stimulus, and point out that the 
real problems are those of improving quality, extirpating 
disease and providing against the risk of drought. The Report 
emphasises the fact, which is commonly overlooked in popular 
speculations about oversea meat supplies, that the dominating 
factor is insulated shipping, of which 75 per cent, is British. 
Meat from Australasia is brought to this country in ships 
carrying not meat only, but also other produce for which the 
best market'h^ hitherto been the United Kingdom. *‘ The 
possibilities of economically diverting such steamers (including 
the obtaining of profitable return cargoes), is limited, and the 
greater problem is more likely to be the obtaining of ships for 
the development of new markets for meat. These considera¬ 
tions appear to make it certain that a large proportion of 
Australasian meat will always Come to the United Kingdom.’* 
In connection with the Imperial supplies of meat, the 
question of the admission of store cattle from Canada, naturally 
came before the Inter-Departmental Committee, and although 
the evidence has not been published, it is apparent from the 
Report that many of the witnesses rejferred to the suhjectv and 
that .they enunciated diverse views. The divergence pt opiWoia 
which has existed in this epunt:^ since 1S96, when the imp<^ ' 
tation"^;of ■ live' cattle';tecept.,';fw'rtaugh^r ''si/’.the.' 
prohibited, ■ wae ’ reflected'- the>' 
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agree and presented majority and minority reports on this 
question. The pros and cons are fairly summarised, and the 
subject is at any rate brought into its true proportion in relation 
to the supply of meat. It is pointed out that when Canadian 
stores were admitted their number did not exceed 50,000 or 
60,000 per annum, whereas the total number of stores reared in 
the United Kingdom every year is about 2,500,000. Four of 
the six members of the Committee^ recommend the repeal of 
the Diseases of Animals Act, 1896, and the revival of Section 26 
of the Disease^ of Animals Act, 1894, which would "‘enable 
the English Board of Agriculture to make orders admitting 
animals into the United Kingdom from abroad without being 
subject to immediate slaughter at the ports, provided that the 
Board are satisfied that reasonable security is afforded against 
the importation of diseased animals,” and that on the passing 
of the necessary legislation the Board “ should make an Order 
permitting the admission of cattle from Canada.” The main 
grounds for this recommendation were that Lord Ernie had 
assured the Canadian representatives at the Imperial Conference 
in 1917, that he was in favour of “ the removal of the embargo,” 
that there is “ not the slightest ground to exclude Canadian 
cattle on the score of disease,” and that the strongly expressed 
wishes of the Canadian Government aa‘e of the highest impor¬ 
tance. 

The other two members of the Committee® were unable to 
recommend an alteration of the present law, while regretting 
that this involved the rejection of a proposal supported by the 
representatives of the Dominion. They stated that it was not 
until measures were adopted to prevent the introduction of 
living animals for distribution throughout the country, that 
stock-breeders felt secm*e, and cattle began steadily to increase. 
iWhile admitting that cattle born and bred in ^Canada ai‘e 
exceptionally free from disease, the long open fi'ohtier 
precludes the question of risk of disease being decided by the 
healthiness of Canadian cattle alone. When Canadian stores 
were admitted, the maximum number of cattle sent from the 
Doaninion was 121,000 in 1890, of which 40 per cent, were fat. 
Since fat stock only were admitted, Canada sent in one jeat' 
(1903), 191,000 cattle. The interest of Canada is admitted to 
lie in the export of beef, and if stores could' be sent the 
numbers would be small, uncertain and variable, and the 
maintenance of the present conditions tends to increase, 
and not to diminish, the total meat supply of the United 
Kingdom. 

y JMtr. Andrews Uthwatt, Sir F. T. Boys, Mr, E. J. Harding and Sir. T, 
Bobinson. , ' ; ^ 

®, to. W..Q, Bridgman, toP. (Chairman), and Sir Henry ]^w., 
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Supplies of pig-meat from within the Empire are 
practically confined to Canada, which before the War sent 
about 24,000 tons of bacon and hams. During the War the 
supply of bacon was largely increased, and in 1917 reached 
88,000 tons. 

About 27,000 tons of rabbits were imported annually before 
the War, of which about 90 per cent, came from Australasia. 
During the War the remaining 10 per cent, ceased, and we 
depended entirely on Australia and New Zealand, which in 
1916 increased their supplies to OYer 30,000 tons. 

About 23 per cent, of our pre-war imports of huite^^ came 
from within the Empire, Australia sending about two-thirds of 
this quota. Their supplies during the War were somewhat 
reduced, except in 1918, when, with some help from Canada 
and New Zealand, the quantity nearly reached 50,000 tons, or 
slightly more than the pre-war aYerage. 

Before the War over 80 per cent, of imported cJieese came 
from Canada and New Zealand, which together sent about 
96,000 tons. During the War this quantity was somewhat 
increased, and reached nearly 120,000 tons in 1917. 

From Canada and Egypt we drew a substantial quantity of 
eggs^ and supplies from both sources were largely increased 
during the War, especially in 1916. 

Supplies feom Foreion Countries. 

Outside the Empire, the main sources from whence the 
United Kingdom derived its daily bread are shown in the 
following table which gives the quantity of wheat (including 
flour in terms of wheat) received from each country. The 
figures are in thousands of tons :— 



Average 

1909-13 

1814 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 . 

United States 

1,317 

2,097 

, 2,661 

3,687 

3,269 

2,485 

Argentina . 

842 

329 

614 

226 

336 

720 

Russia. 

r89. 

369 

43 

1 

6 

• — 

Roumania . 

46 

20 

— 

— 

— 


Germany 

a 

- 64 

— 

— 

— 


Civile . 

38 

3 

— 

6 



Other Countries . 

1 80 

67 

26 

1 

i 33 

80 


3,166 

2,939 

3,233 

3,821 

3,644 

1 

3,286 


The promptitude with which the United States helped to 
fill the gap left by the elimination of Russia and Roumania was , 
one of the notable economic facts of the War. 

Russia was m^ch the largest contributor to 
supply,'the average ;anhual!\quanti,ty;.^^^ 
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before the War being 354,000 tons. In 1914 we received 
269,000 tons, but after that nothing. Roumania, which sent 
122,000 tons, and Turkey, which shipped a similar quantity, 
were also shut off after the Dardanelles, were closed. The 
United States, which sent 135,000 tons before 1914, increased 
her shipments up to a maximum of 450,000 tons in 1916. 

Russia and Argentina each sent about 280,000 tons of oats 
annually before the War, but not more than 55,000 tons were 
received from Russia in 1914 and thereafter none. Supplies 
from Argentina were fairly well maintained until 1917 when, 
owing mainly to shipping difficulties, they were greatly 
reduced. On the other hand, the United States which sent 
only 38,000 tons before the War, sent greatly increased quan¬ 
tities, reaching 409,000 tons in 1915 and 406,000 tons in 1917. 
Before the War we imported as much as 120,000 tons annually 
from Germany. Chile, from whence we received about 30,000 
tons annually in 1909-13 shipped much larger quantities so 
long as tonnage was available, and reached 60,000 tons in 1917. 

Our chief source of maize supply—Argentina—sent in 1915 
double its pre-war contribution, or nearly 2^ million tons. 
The United States, which stood next on the list, had very little 
to spare in 1914 and 1915, but in 1916 sent about the same as 
before tie War—350,000 tons—and in 1917, 534,000 tons. 
Roumania, with an average supply of 266,000 tons, and Russia 
with 187,000 tons, were the only other important contributors, 
although Bulgaria sent some 23,000 tons. 

The main source of rice supplies, outside the Empire, was 
Siam, which before 1914 sent about 33,000 tons, and during 
the War increased the quantity very substantially, contributing; 
in 1915 no less than 143,000 tons. 

The report of the Inter-Departmental Committee already 
referred to contains the following particulars as to supplies of 
meat to the United Kingdom from foreign countries :— 

South America is the great present source of meat supply. 
In the Argentine Republic there are about 29,000,000 cattle 
(the, numb^er having remained almost stationary during the 
War) and between 50,000,000 and 60,000,000 sheep; about 
45 per cent, of the cattle are native. Uruguay has about 
8,000,000 cattle and about 11,000,000 sheep. Chilian Patagonia 
has about 4,{K)0,000 sheep. Brazil has an unknown number of 
catUe, usually estimated at about 30,000,000, but the great 
majority of .them are not suitable for the British market, though 
the meat, like that of Uruguay, is acceptable in Continental 
markets. Veneraela has, during the War, exported frozen 
meat to France, and Colombia, though at present undeveloped, 

: offers the possibility of a trade of moderate dimensions. The 
American ih^t companies have also begun to develop Paraguay. 
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Central America has a large nmnber of wild and semi-wild 
cattle, but the possibilities of an export trade are very uncertain 
for a long time. China (Yangtze Valley and Manchuria) has 
cattle of fair quality, and has done an export trade to France 
and Italy. Madagascar has also a freezing works, from which 
moderate quantities have been exported to France. 

The effective meat-exporting capacity of those foreign 
countries which need to betaken into consideration at present 
is as follows, including output from works now under con¬ 
struction ;— 



Beef 

Mutton 

Argentine and Uruguay. 

Tons 

600,000 

Tons 

70,000 

30.000 

Patagonia (Argentine and Chile) .... 

— 

Braail.* . 

250,000 

— 

Venezuela.• , 

8.000 


Paraguay. 

6,000 

— 

Madagascar. 

8,000 

— 


871,000 

100,000 


For oversea supplies ot pfg meat we relied mainly on 
Denmark and the United States, and it is of some interest tp 
record the quantities received from these countries before and 
during the War. The figures represent thousands of tons of 
bacon and hams :— 



Average 

1903-13 

1914 

1916 

1916 


> 1918 

Denmark . . , ^ 

104 

136 

103 

1 

i 82 

66 

. 1 ' 

United States . . . 

130 

116 

245 

27fe 

230 

503 

Other Countries, , . 

16 

26 1 

3 

.10 

10 

: 'S' _ 


m 

277 

361 

367 

296 

610 


The maintenance of Danish supplies in the early ypars of 
the War and their subsequent disappeamnce is attributable to 
the fact that mutual arrangements were at first made, under 
which the supply to this country was to be continued at not 
less than the pre-war level. This had the double effect of 
helping to feed this, country, and of preventing supplies froin 
reaching the enemy, as if our inarkets. were closed there was 
evidently no other outlet. This policy was, however, abandoned 
at a later stage. A noteworthy fact was the ap^ar^hoe pi; 
China as a source of supplies of bacon. In 1914 only fpu^dtt 
tons arrived from that country, but the iipports ^ 

creased^up tb-nearty 4^000 'tctos inl918w 
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Belgium, and to some extent, Holland, sent rahUts before 
the War amounting to about 2,000 tons per annum. Russia sent 
some 6,000 tons of poultry and the United States, Prance, 
Austria-Hungary, China, and Italy were also contributors to 
this market. The United States and China maintained, and 
indeed substantially increased, their supplies, but those from the 
other countries practically ceased during the War. 

More than half our imports of lutter from foreign countries 
came from Denmark, the quantity from that source being about 
85,000 tons. This was well maintained during the first two 
years of the War, but later fell away from the same cause as 
already referred to in the case of bacon. Russia, which sent- 
33,000 tons before the War, also maintained the trade in 1914 
and 1915, but disappeared from the market in later years, while 
the smaller supplies from Sweden followed the same course. 
Prance, owing to her own increasing difficulties, failed to keep 
up her trade—whidh amounted to about 14,000 tons—in the 
latter part of the War, On the other hand, Argentina which 
before the War sent only 3,000 tons, contributed 16,000 tons in 
1918. 

Of margarine practically all the supplies before the War 
came from Holland. They averaged in 1909-13, 58,000 tons, 
increased to 138,000 tons in 1916, and dwindled to 15,000 tons 
in 1918. In this case, unlike most others, increased home pro¬ 
duction was one of the causes of decreased imports, the 
manufacture of margarine in the United Kingdom having been 
very greatly stimulated. 

The United States, which had almost ceased to send cheem to 
this country prior to 1914, resumed the trade during the War 
and contributed 24,000 ions in 1918. Holland, which was 
our chief foreign source of supply, kept up a somewhat fluctu¬ 
ating trade, this being affected by mutual arrangements of the 
same nature as those made with Denmark for butter and bacon. 

Of our total imports of about 2,300,000 thousands of eggs, 
Russia sent about one-half and Denmark about one-fifth, the 
other chief contributors being Austria-Hungary, Italy, Prance, 
Holland, Germany, Sweden and Morocco. By 1918 none re¬ 
mained except Denmark which was reduced to less than one- 
third of her pre-war trade. The United States came in as a 
supplier, but the quantities were relatively small. 

SUMMABY. 

Having indicated briefly the main sources of supply, it may 
be of interest to summarise shortly as regards certain of the 
chief articles of food, the extent to which we wer^ supplied 
before the War from within the Empire and from foreign 
countries, respectively. The following statenient shows the 
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average quantities annually imported during the five years prior 
to the War. I have added the average imports during the three 
War years, 1915-17. The figures represent thousands of tons. 



Thousands of Tons 

British Empire 

Foreign Countries 

1909—18 

1916—17 

1909—13 

1916—17 

Wheat (and Flour) 

2,749 

1,909 

3,156 

3,566 

Beef . . . . 

70 

114 

388 

334 

Mutton . . 

17,8 

134 

92 

51 

Bacon and Hams . 

25 

74 

250 

338 

Cheese. 

96 

111 

22 

27 

Butter. 

47 

.38 

161 

89 

Bice. 

141 

286 

100 

127 

Sugar . 

121 

239 

1,693 

1.229 


The proportions of oversea supplies of these articles coming 
from the Dominions before the War were as follows :— 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Wheat and Flnur . . 47 Cheese .... 81 

Beef . .... . 17 Butter . . , . 28 

Mutton . .. . . 70 Bice . . . . 59 

Bacon, and Hams , . . Sugar . . , 7 

One effect of War conditions was to disturb these propor¬ 
tions, although on the whole to a less degree than might have 
been anticipated, I have omitted 1918 in the above state¬ 
ment, partly because it was not, strictly speaking, a complete 
War year, and also because imports were then dominated by 
the shortage of tonnage, so that the sources from whence 
food was drawn are mainly significant of the supply and 
direction, of shipping. The figures for the War years, how¬ 
ever, include the year—1917—^of the great effort of the enemy 
to blockade our coasts and reduce us to starvation. It will 
be observed that, with the exception of wheat, mutton, butter 
and sugar, we imported during the thi’ee years considerably 
more than in the years before the War. This appears more 
clearly if the total average quantities imported annually in 
each of the two periods are compared. I have in this case 
added the figures for the single yeai* 1918, when, as already 
mentioned, the position became most abnormal.* 


Wheat and Flour 


190f)—13 
. 5,904 

19X5-17 

5,475 

1918 

4,728. 

Beef 


. 408 

448 

474 

Mutton 


. 265 

185 

106 

Bacon and Haras . 


. 275 

412 

601 

Cheese , . 


. 118 

138 

. 119 

Batter . . 


208 . 

127 

79 

Bice . . . 


, 241 

413 

S79 

Sugar » . » 


. 1,814 

1,468 

1,306 
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* Incidentally, these figures demonstrate the complete failure 
of the enemy to achieve his purpose. What he did achieve, 
however, was so to reduce the available supply of shipping, at 
a time when the entrance of the United States into the War 
had greatly increased the demands upon it for the carriage of 
troops and* war materials, as almost to cut us off from all our 
Dominions except Canada. The battle line of the Empire is 
very far-flung, and a vessel can bring several cargoes across the 
Atlantic in the time occupied in going to Australia and New 
Zealand for a single cargo. The reduced proportion of food 
sent from within the Empire, therefore, connotes no failure 
on the part of the Dominions to assist in feeding the home- 
country—^for indeed their efforts to do so were magnificent— 
but was the direct result of the need for economising the use 
of ships. It has already been pointed out that the imports to 
the United Kingdom do not represent the quantity of food 
supplies shipped by the Dominions. Shipments to France or 
Italy were equally contributions to the war necessities of the 
Allies, and under the scheme of co-operation in obtaining 
supplies, it was immaterial whether the food was landed at 
Liverpool. Marseilles or Genoa. As a rule, indeed, the aim was 
to send vessels to the nearest of the three countries, subject of 
course to their reliative requirements and to the capacity of the 
several ports. 

Under the impulse of the War, not only the British Empire, 
but also other food-exporting countries whose ports were open, 
made a notable effort to increase their production. In the 
case of crops their effort is measurable hot by the quantities 
actually exported—^which depended on the harvest as well m 
OIL means of transport—but by the increase in the extent of 
land put under crop. The acreage varied from year to year 
from different causes. Thus Canada increased her wheat 
area by 5 million acres in 1915, and slightly more in 1916, 
extending it again in 1918, so that in that year it exceeded the 
pre-war area by about 7 million acres. On the other hand, 
Australia added nearly 3 million acres in 1915, but as the 
difficulties of shipment of the crop increased, the acreage 
Steadily declined.^ India made a great effort in 1914, and a 
still greater one in 1917, when the wheat area exceeded the 
pre-war figure by about 7 million acres, only to fall in 19lS 
considerably below the figure of 1913. By taking the year, of 
maximuua acreage in each of the Dominions, and comparing 
the total with the acreage under each crop in 1913, we obtain 
some measure of the possible expansion of the EmpireV grain- 
producing resources at the present time. The figures represent: 
thousands of acres 
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Wheat. 
* Barley. 
Oats . 
Rye 

Maize . 


1913 

IMTn.’gi'yymm 

Possible 

acreage. 

War acreage. 

increase. 

50,248 

68,212 

17,964 

9,472 

11,966 

2,483 

11,655 

16,299 

4,644 

129 

586 

,467 

11,363 

12,866 

1,493 


The figures include Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India and Egypt, and it will be seen that, taking each 
at its highest point, the total area under cereals was increased 
by 33 per cent., while the area under wheat alone increased by 
36 per cent. 

The only other sources from whence supplies of cereals in 
any substantial quantity could be obtained during the War, 
were the United States and Argentina. Statistics of crops for 
the latter country are not. sufficiently complete to be used for 
this purpose, but the extension of the cereal area in the United 
States, again taking the maximum points, is of interest;— 



1913 

Maximum 

Possible 


acreage. 

War' acreage. 

increase. 

Wheat. 

60,114 

71,626 

21,412 

Barley. 

. . . 7,499 

9,679 

.2,180 

Oats . 

38,399 

44,400 

6,001 

Rye . 

. . 2,567 

6,676 

4,019 

Maize . 

. . . 106,820 

116,7.S0 

10,910 


In the United States therefore, taking the acreage of each 
crop at the maximum reached in any one year since 1913, the 
total extension would amount to no less that 44 million acres, 
or an increase of 22 per cent. This, however, is not a 
reasonable figure, as, obviously, in any year one cereal crop 
.may merely take the place of another without any increase in 
the total area under cereals. But the increase by nearly 43 
per cent, in the wheat acreage is eloquent of the potentialities 
of the United States in this connection. 

Statistics of live stock for forei^ countries—and particu¬ 
larly for those countries which may be looked to for increasing 
supplies of meat—are unsatisfactory, but such as they are they 
have already been given. 

Holland and Scandinavia were during the latter part of the 
War, compelled to reduce their live stock very drasticaUyj and 
some time must elapse before they will be able to recover their 
export trade in dairy produce aud pig meat. But depending as 
these countries-—and especially Denmark—do so gir^tly 
this trade, it is certain that before long their supplies will 
appear in our markets in large quantities. As to 
(including Siberia), and South Eastern Europe, spepul^djhj^a| 

^ I have included 1 SIS in thjs table as a War yiw, ^ tfee 
placed under crop- in'the IJnited'Btat^ % fi^tt 
Warebadittons. - ' '■ 
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the present time as to the re-appearance of their products in 
the world’s markets is futile. 

On a broad survey however, there appears, in my view, no 
reason to suppose that in the future the United Kingdom will 
fail to receive from overseas all the supplies of the main 
articles of food which she is willing to buy. As I have 
remarked elsewhere,^ “ So far from the War having shown any 
grounds for fears of imminent vrorld shortage, it has disclosed 
potential resources which are ready for development, and 
demonstrated that for any period in the future which directly 
concerns, the present generation, ample supplies of food are 
assured under an adequate stimulus to production.” 

The problem for the future in regard to the feeding of the 
United Engdom, is not, after the next year or two, so much 
one of supplies, but of demand. What will be the purchasing 
power of the people, and the rate of the consumption of the 
, main articles of food, when economic conditions begin to 
become stable ? It is true that the demand for the primary 
necessaries of life is in normal conditions very constant, 
though a rising standard of comfort, such as was apparent for 
many years before the War, tends to reduce the effective 
demand for the commoner foods and increase it for those which 
are less easily obtainable. It is an old axiom that the growing 
prosperity of a community reduces the consumption of bread, 
and increases the consumption of meat. The influence of price 
<>n consumption is one of the commonplaces of business, 
although during the last year or two* it seems sometimes to 
have been overlooked in estimating the nation’s rkpiiremeots. 
No doubt reckless expenditure by large classes of the 
community, especially since the Armistice, somewhat confused 
the issue, but the ordinary rules governing human action are 
still dominant. It is well-known for instance, that the meat 
ration which was fixed for the purpose of restricting consump¬ 
tion, was inoperative for that purpose, as the high prices were 
a more effective restriction, and the public did hot 
purchase as much as they were allowed to do. Similarly, it 
appears to have occasioned some surprise when it was 
discovered that; the public did not require as much milk at 
lid. or Is. per quart as they did before the War at id. or 5d. 
Price is, of course, only an index of real value, and it appears 
certain that price-levels will be for many years to cume, much 
higher than before the War. In international trade the fact 
that buying and selling are an exchange of commodities is less 
obscured than it is in home trade, but whether the consumer 
buys from the British farmer or from overseas,, it is equally 

^ M/od in Peaofi and lFa/\^Longma,n8f 1920. 
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true that the. amount of the food he can buy depends on the 
amount of the articles which he produces to exchange for it. 
Thus, as all roads lead to Rome, so every discussion of the 
nation’s requirements leads to tjie conclusion that inci*eased 
production is the only means by which national prosperity can 
be I’egained, and the nation’s food supply assured. 


so, Pall Mall, 
S.W.l. 


R. Henry Rew. 


THE PRODUCTION OF CLEAN MILK. 

The demand of the public for a clean and pure milk supply 
has now become very insistent. This insistency is due to the 
fact that the public has long recognised the necessity for and 
the importance of a better supply produced in a cleanly manner 
and free from the bacteria of disease. We may say that the 
clamour for clean millv began with the beginning of the 20th 
century. This was followed a few years later by promises on 
the part of an enlightened President of the Local Government 
Board, Mr. John Burns, of legislation to ensure the desired 
result. These promises I'eached fruition some yearn later in 
the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Act of 1915 by which it 
is hoped to effect great improvements in the character of our 
milk supply. This Act, on account of the intervention of the 
War, has not yet been put into force. 

It must be admitted that the average farmer has done little 
to meet the public demand for purer ipilk. While he has 
heard the call h«^ has felt that what is demanded of him is 
impossible withpxit the expenditure of much labour and 
money. He has suffered from his want of knowledge and 
has carried on without visible attempts at improving his 
methods. He has also suffered on account of the lack of 
support on the part of the public in not offering a higher 
price for ,an article of higher value than the average. But 
our general milk supply, of which the quality is quite 
undefined and which varies within wide limits, is capable 
of great improvement without the expenditure of much 
labour, if any, but only by the employment of improved 
methods and the exercise of a certain amount of care. 
Public Health officers have perhaps devoted, too much atteur 
tion to the character of the building and: too little to the 
treatment of the milk itself. While good and well-arrang^ ; 
buildings make for; the health of the . cows and for better 
management, it is attention to details in ; the tresttment 
ndilk which tells on its quality as re^ds 
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By the term clean milk we do not mean milk which is free 
from visible dirt. Milk may contain no visible dirt yet 
may be excessively impure from the number of its contained 
bacteria or, as it is called, the bacterial content. These bacteria, 
apart from the bacteria of tuberculosis, typhoid fever and other 
diseases, are liable to cause serious and often fatal digestive 
disturbances in children and invalids, and, what is important 
from the purely commercial standpoint, cause more or less 
rapid deterioration of the milk depending on the number of 
bacteria present. It is thus not only a question of national 
health but of agricultural economics that the milk supply 
should be improved. 

Milk as it comes from the cow, although not sterile, contains 
but few bacteria, to which are added others from the time it 
leaves the cow until it reaches the lips of the consumer, the 
number depending on the treatment, or mal-treatmeiit, to 
which it is exposed. First it receives bacterial contamination 
at the farm, then in course of transit, then during delivery and 
lastly, but not less important,, at the consumer’s house. The 
bacteria added in its whole course are encouraged to multiply 
or inhibited from so doing according as the temperature of the 
milk is high or low, a high temperature up to 100° F. favouring 
their multiplication and a low temperature, below 50° F., 
inhibiting their growth. 

Ab the term bacterial content has been mentioned, and as it 
will recur in the discussion, it is . advisable to explain at this 
point what it means. The bacterial content is estimated in the 
bacteriological laboratory in a special manner. The process 
consists in placing a certain amount, a cubic centimeti*e, of 
milk or of milk diluted to a certain definite amount, into a 
quantity of sterile culture medium which is then poured on to 
sterile covered plates. These plates are placed in the bacterio¬ 
logical incubator, kept at a definite temperature, it may 1)6 at 
20® G. (68®F.), the temperature of the ordinary room, or at 87” 0. 
(98° F.)^ normal human temperatux'e. After the lapse of 72 hours 
at the former temperature or 48 hours at the latter, the colonies 
of bacteria found to have grown on the plates are counted. 
Each spot or colony growing in the medium, which is specially 
designed to favour growth, indicates one original bacterium. 
If the total colonies in each plate are counted and the amount 

D[dlk added, is known the number of bacteria in a cubic 
centimetre can be calculated. The number of bacteria growing 
at 20®C, in 72 hours per cubic centimetre (per c.c.) of'milk is 
called the bacterial content. 

A rough idea of the amount of milk in a cubic centimetre 
may be obtained if it is mentioned that there are three and a 
half .cubic centimetres in a teaspoonful. 
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The bacterial content of milk as it leaves the farm gives a 
general indication of the cleanliness or want of cleanliness in 
its production and handling. After it leaves the farm the 
bacterial content is no such guide as another important factor, 
namely temperature, comes into action, a rise favouring multi¬ 
plication of the bacteria present and increasing the bacterial 
content no matter what care might have been exercised 
initially. 

Examinations of the milk supply of the five large Yorkshire 
towns showed that the milk as it left the farm contained 
anything from 5,6(50 bacteria per c.c. to 1,048,000 per c.c. Of 
73 samples, 8 contained under 15,000 per c.c., or an average of 
8,530 per c.c.; 15 under 100,000 per c.c., or an average of 
74,480 per c.c.; and 16 over 100,000 per c.c., or an average 
of 240,450 bacteria per c.c., as the milk leaves the farm. These 
figures indicate wide differences and lead to the discussion of 
their causes at the place of production. On the other hand the 
milk delivered to the consumers, after passing through all the 
vicissitudes of transport and delivery, including the effect of 
temperature and added contamination, contained anything from 
31,750 bacteria per c.c. to 3,200,000 per c.c., or an average for 
71 samples of 240,000 per c.c. These figures were found in 
Yorkshire, but other observers have found even worse results. 
Eyre, for example, found milk retailed in London containing 
as many as 30,000,000 bacteria per c.c. 

It is not practicable at the present time to laydown definite 
standards of purity for our milk supply, but it is practicable 
to put forward certain general standards or ideals to be aimed 
at. These general standards can only be attained by a careful 
study of the factors influencing the bacterial content of the 
milk from the time it leaves the cow until it reaches the 
consumer. The factors vary greatly in their relative import¬ 
ance and demand full consideration. 

At the cowshed, with which we are concerned to begin, 
the factors influencing the bacterial content may he discussed 
under the following heads :— 

(1) The cowshed. 

(а) Construction and surroundings. 

(&) Lighting and ventilation. 

ip) Water supply. 

id) Milk-house or milk-room. 

(e) Cleansing. 

(2) The cow. 

, (a) Interior of udder, 

(б) Exterior of udder. 
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(3) The milker. 

(a) Hands and clothing. 

(jb) Wet and dry milking. 

(c) Mechanical milkers. 

(4) Milk handling. 

(a) Cleanliness of milk vessels. 

(b) Straining. 

(c) Cooling. 

(d) Transport and delivery: 

(e) Pasteurisation. 

The Cowshed, 

Although the vigilance of the individual farmer is of greater 
importance in the production of pure milk than the buildings 
themselves, nevertheless, the character of the buildings do have 
an influence in obtaining a satisfactory product. For instance, 
a well constructed cowshed facilitates and lessens the work 
entailed in the various manipulations, eflScient lighting encour¬ 
ages cleanliness of the premises, good ventilation favours the 
health of the cows, and proper drainage and regular cleansing 
preserve the cleanliness of the cows. 

Construction and Surroundings, 

No elaborate construction is necessary, but everything 
should be BO arranged as to facilitate easy management and 
easy cleansing. The size should be such as will allow at least 
600 cubic ft, per cow when the cows are put out during some 
portion of the day, and 800 cubic ft. when not allowed out. 
The internal walls should have a smooth and impervious 
surface, which can be obtained by the use of glazed bricks or 
cement, to the height of at least six feet so as to assist in pre¬ 
serving cleanliness. The upper walls and roofs should be such 
as dp not harbour dirt and are capable of being cleansed 
readily. 

Cows should be stalled in single or double stalls, so arranged 
and of just suiflcient size that the cows are unable to turn 
round in them,, an important matter if the floor is to be kept 
clean. 

The usual practice is to have the stall far too long, making 
it possible for the manure to fall on the place on which the 
cow sul^equently lies and to soil the udder and other parts 
which w© desire to be kept clean. Attention to this detail 
would save a large amount of labour in dairying. Care should 
be-iaken to have the gutter of sufficient! width and depth (2 ft. 
by 6 in.) to prevent stoppage of the flow by droppings, and 
with a towards that part of the cowshed where it passes 
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outside through the wall of the cowshed, discharging into a 
trapped gully in the open air away from the door or window, 
whence it passes to the sewer or to a cesspit at a sufficient 
distance. No covered drain should exist inside the cowshed 
but a removable iron grid may protect the gutter where it 
crosses the passage. 

Feeding troughs should be so constructed as to be easily 
cleansed, and a supply of water should be laid on to each stall. 
Each cow should preferably have a separate feeding and drink- 
trough as troughs common to two or more cows may be a 
source of infection, especially of tuberculosis. 

The yards round the cowshed should be properly paved and 
drained, so that there is not only an appearance of cleanliness, 
but the cows are able to move along a clean path into the 
cowshed without having to splash through a filthy yard by 
which the udders and flanks get contaminated. The filthy 
yard through which cows have to splash is far too common. 

An accumulation of manure should not be tolerated near 
the windows or doors of the cowshed. The manure heap 
should be placed- as far away as possible, not only to prevent 
odours being imparted to the milk, but to protect the cows 
from the fumes given off and to keep the flies away from the 
cowshed and the tnilk. 

Lighting, 

The lighting should not only be sufficient but so arranged 
aa to enable every part of the cowshed to be exposed to view. 
Windows should be provided with a southern aspect so that-the 
cows and cowshed receive as much of the health-giving and 
microbe-killing sunshine as possible. As our own, so must the 
cows’ lives be brightened by the sunshine : everything which 
adds to their health adds to the farmer’s profit. The mndow- 
apace provided, and this means a glazed window and not a hit- 
and-mi^ barred window, should hot be less than three, square 
feet per cow. Insufficient light tends to slovenliness and want 
of cleanliness in the handling of milk. 

VentilMon, 


Cows need fresh air as much as human beings if they are 
to be kept in a healthy condition and free from tuberculosis. 
It is a great mistake to close up the openings tightly ,in,, th^ 
winter time as the cows require fresh air then as in the snihmer^ 
So long as draughts are avoided a free entrance, of W 

can dp nothing but good, stimulating the circulation aqd'^dlr ^ 
the digestion, especially at a time whpn they have 
exercise in the open air. Ventilatipn cto te )>$ I 

the upper h^ves of the wihdoivs madp to 
.theincpxning 
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on to them. The best arrangement for both lighting and 
ventilation is to have hopper windows on opposite sides so as 
to secure free and uninterrupted through ventilation, the 
hopper portions being so arranged that they can be shut when 
it is necessary to shut out a strong wind. Where windows 
exist only on one side satisfactory through ventilation can be 
made by having ventilation openings or grids on the opposite 
side so placed as not to direct the incoming air on to the heads 
of the cows. Cowls or roof ridge ventilators form v^ry effective 
outlets for vitiated air, and the cowshed should, if possible, be 
open to the roof.. 

Wat&t' Supply. 

The wator supply should be pure and ample. It must be 
pure not only for the cows but for the cleansing of milk vessels 
and utensils, by which typhoid fever might be transmitted, and 
ample so that it can be used for washing out the cowshed floors 
and lower walls, and for cooling the milk. Without an 
abundance of water the full measure of cleanliness, cannot be 
attained. 

Gleaming. - 

Cleanliness is the great watch-word in dairying and this 
should begin with the premises. Manure should be removed 
twice daily and general swilling with water should take place 
as often as necessary to keep the floors, passages and lower 
walls clean. Whitewashing of the upper walls should be 
carried out three times in the year, twice during the winter* 
when the cows are indoors and once during the summer. 
Attention to general cleanliness and to ventilation lessens that 
distinctive or ‘‘cowy’’ flavour which is so characteristic of milk 
coining from badly managed cowsheds. 

A very practical point in cleanliness is that if the cowman 
would clear away any manure falling on the floor of the stall 
much labour would be saved in keeping the cow’s udder and 
-flanks clean. 

MIIiK-J^OUSE oe Milk-eook. 

. Sufficient attention is not always devoted to the provision of 
a suitable milk-house or milk-room. Sometimes one finds the 
mijk. and cans kept in an annexe to the farmhouse kitchen 
where all the treatment of cans is carried out. This is a 
pmtioe which is gs^tly to be,condemned. The milk-house 
shcuid not be entered from the dwelling-house, but should 
have an independent entrance door* It should in its simplest 
form be composed of two parts, one devoted to the treatment 
. of milk-cans and utensils and the other to the milk itself. The 
one part, the wash-room, shottid be provided with a 'copper or 
boiler for obtadning a plentiful supply of hot water, and if 
p<^ble ^th a supply of steam, sterilising the cans and 
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utensils, with tubs for cleansing these things and with racks or 
tables for draining and holding them until they are used. In 
the second part, which should have a window facing north so 
as to keep out the heat of the sun, the milk should be collected, 
cooled and stored. In this room all treatment of the milk 
should be carried out after it leaves the cowshed, where it 
should not be allowed to remain after milking. Milk should 
never be cooled in the cowshed but in the milk-house, which, 
if properly construcxed and arranged, will be free from dust and 
almost free from air bacteria. 

The construction of the milk-house may be simple. The 
walls may be of brick or concrete, with smooth inner walls, or 
may be partly of concrete and partly of wood, but the floor 
must be of impervious material, preferably cement concrete, 
which is cool and easily cleansed. 

In the milk-house the two most important items to provide 
are an abundance of hot water or steam for cleansing the 
utensils and a plentiful supply of cold water for cooling the 
milk, A water tank through which cold water can be kept 
running is a most useful adjunct to the place where the milk is 
kept, for in this the milk churns can be kept for cooling. In 
more elaborate milk-houses there may be a refrigerator, a 
separator, or other modern dairy appliances. The simplest 
type has been recounted here but a room of three parts, one 
part containing the copper or boiler separate from the other 
two, is more convexiient in many respects. Again it is desirable 
for provision to be made for the milkers washing their hands 
and for keeping their overalls, and this can either be a separate 
apartment or can be supplied in the wash-room. 

The Cow. 

Milk may receive some of its bacterial content from the 
interior of tiie udder or from the exterior of the udder and 
laeighbouring parts of the cow. The bacteria‘obtained from 
both these sources may not only be great in number but serious 
in importance, and full consideration of them is demanded. 

Interior of the Udder. 

Milk, as it is obtained naturally from the cow, is not free 
from bacteria or sterile, as is often supposed. Apart from 
disease of the udder, milk drawn by hand may contain a 
number of bacteria varying greatly in different cows and in 
different quarters of the same udder. The writer has found In 
one cow in the fore-milk as many as 6,000 bacteria per c.c., in 
tlie mid-milk 3,548 per c.c., and in the strippings 2,824 bacteria 
per c.c.; and another cow as few as 33 bacteria per c,c. in 
the fore-milk, 1 bacterium per in the mid-milk, and 3 per 
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C.C. in the strippings. It is surprising that the cow giving 
as low as 33 bacteria per c.c. in the fore-milk from one quarter 
of the udder gave as many as 2,016 per c.c. from another 
quarter ; while that giving 6,000 per c.c. in the fore-milk from 
one quarter gave as low a number as 108 per c.c. from another 
quarter. So there is no constancy in the number. Owing to 
the very large number 8f bacteria found in the fore-milk, and 
other observers have found greater numbers than the writer, it 
is advisable to withhold the first drawn milk from the milk 
churn. The loss entailed in discarding this milk is hot great as 
the first drawn milk is the poorest in butter fat. 

Where there is disease of the udder, the milk may contain 
bacteria which ara a danger to the consumer. Two such 
diseases are tuberculosis and acute inflammation or garget. In 
tuberculosis of the udder the tubercle bacillus may not appear 
in the milk until the disease is marked ; on the other hand the 
bacillus may be found in the milk without there being found, 
except on the most careful examination by an expert, any 
marked change in the texture or feel of the udder. It is this 
latter fact that necessitates the adoption of particular care and 
special means in detecting tuberculous dairy stock at the 
earliest possible stage of the disease. The special means is the 
tuberculin test which, on account of its importance, will be 
better considered when dealing with the question of tuberculosis 
separately. 

In inflammation of the udder or garget in the acute form 
the milk is almost certain to contain bacteria which may be the 
cause of sore throat or illness in those partaking of the milk. 

It should be a strict rule that whenever anything abnormal 
is found in the udder, evidenced by swelling, hardening, or 
thickening, or by the appearance of blood-stained, lumpy or 
stringy milk, the milk should be withheld from the general 
product of the cowshed and a veterinary surgeon should be 
called in to make an examination and give skilled advice. 

Ext&fior of the Udder, 

The exterior of the udder and the neighbouring parts are a 
source of great contamination. This contamination is not only 
very serious and striking but also most readily preventable. 
It is only in a small minority of cowsheds that , steps are taken 
to deal with this form of contamination in a proper manner. 
The cows are usually ungrootned and the udders uncleansed, 
and it is quite common to find cows being milked with their 
haunches, flanks and udder plastered with dung, some of 
which becomes detached during the process of milking. In 
; milking with a wide-^mouthed pail without any attempt to 
cleanse the udder or free it from readily detachable dirt, a very 
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considei’able number of bacteria may fall into the milk during 
the time occupied in milking. To prove this, bacteriological 
plates were exposed for two minutes under the udders of cows 
during milking. These collected on an average 440 bacteria 
when the cows were kept out of doors in the summer, and an 
average of 4,752 bacteria when the cows were indoors in 
winter. The plates used were only onfe-ninth the area of a 
12-inch milking-pail, so that if we multiply these figures by 
nine we get 3,960 and 42,768 bacteria dropping into the 
milking-pail during each two minutes. 

further, the hardened manure on the udder and flanks of 
the cow often gets detached and falls into the milk. This 
manure is simply teeming with bacteria. When manure is 
fresh it contains as many as 8,000,000 bacteria per gram, but 
when it has been sticking to the hair of the cow it may contain 
the extraordinary number of thirteen thousand millions of 
bacteria (13,000,000,000) per gi*am. As a gram is about two- 
thirds the weight of a threepenny piece an idea is obtained of 
the small quantity of manure necessary to cause very serious 
pollution. 

One sometimes hears it said that the milk is strained and 
that the dirt is taken out. But the damage is then done. 
The bacteria which constitute the serious contamination (it 
is not the dirt itself which is dangerous) have become washed 
out in the process of straining and the vegetable matter and 
crude dirt remain in the strainer. 

The first step in the elimination of contamination is to 
prevent the cow’s udder and haunches from becoming soiled 
with manure by having the stall of such length that the 
manure falls into the manure gutter and not on the staU, 
as has already been mentioned, and to clean the animal as 
soon as it does get soiled and before the material gets time 
to harden on the hairs, when it is difficult to remove. This 
step is necessary and reasonable and is one to which the farmer 
cannot offer objection. 

Much discussion has occuired as to the next desirable step, 
which is to cleanse the udder before milking. In summer¬ 
time when the cows are out in the fields the udders are usually 
comparatively clean, but in the winter the Udders very readily 
get soiled from the floor of the stall. It has already b^n 
shown that the contamination froin the udder in winter is 
ten times that in summer. \ 

If the udders are dry brushed before milking an improve-, 
ment results, but the improvement is much greater if 
udders are washed with a wet cloth and partially dried,; bialy 
a slight degree of moistness jremainihg, result ; 

,be feared fi^m the washing,’’either: on 
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or on the condition of the udder; washing has been done in 
many farms for years without any bad results either during 
the winter or the summer. 

To show the effect of cleansing the udders on the bacterial 
content of the milk an experiment was carried out in which 
three cows had their udders washed, the others in the cowshed 
being untreated. The three cows which were washed gave 
with their mixed milk a bacterial content of 900 per c.c., while 
those which were untreated gave a bacterial content of 17,600 
per c.c. This was a striking result, the difference being due 
solely to the dirt falling into the pail during milking as the 
pails and cans were thoroughly sterilised by steam during 
the experiment. 

But there is a simpler method of excluding dirt with its 
bacteria in the process of milking, and one which is applicable 
to all farms and which involves no increase in labour. 
This is the use of the covered milking-pail. If farmers would 
prevent the cows getting dirty, and if they would simply dry 
brush the udder before milking (not immediately before but a 
few minutes before to allow the dust to settle) and then use 
the covered milking-pail, one of the most important factors in 
producing dirty .milk would be eliminated. The need for 
washing the udders would not be so necessary, for with a pail 
of the proper construction nearly all the bacteria and dirt 
falling from the udder would be prevented from getting into 
the milk. 

The Milker. 

From the milker serious contamination of the milk may 
arise. It may not always be great in amount but it may be 
dangerous in quality, for infection may be transmitted from a 
milker to the milk supply and result in an outbreak of infectious 
disease amongst the consumers. Epidemics of scarlet fever and 
typhoid fever have been, caused in this way. On account of 
this danger the farmer should ensure that no person suffering 
from an illness engages in milking until examined by a doctor 
and found to be free from infectious disease. An infective 
person may very readily infect the milk in the operation of 
milking, the hands, in the case of careless 'pejraons, being 
infected fiom the mouth or nose in the case of scarlet fever^ or 
in the course of his toilet in the case of typhoid fever. Milkers 
should be impressed with the danger of contamination through 
their hands and should be required to wash theiir hands not 
only l^foi*e milking but in the course of milking should the 
need arise when, the hands become spiled. 

Sneezing or coughing over a milk can or pail could very 
pc^ibly be a source of danger, but apart from the danger, the 
very idea of snu^zing or coughing over milk, is repellent. 
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The nature of the clothing cannot to any extent influence 
the quality of the milk, but a milker who is of careless habits 
may, besides allowing his own clothing to get into a dii*ty 
condition, also allow his hands to be soiled from his clothing 
in the course of milking and so pollute the milk. It not only 
looks well but it has a good influence on those handling milk 
if oyeralls are insisted on. 

A word or two may hot be amiss with regard to wet-milking 
which is often a source of great contamination, and at the same 
time disgusting to observe, especially when the hands of the 
milker or the teats of the cow are not clean. In wet-milking 
the milker usually passes some of the milk on to his hands or 
dips his fingers into the first-drawn milk. As milking goes on 
the fingers get more wet and the dirt more rubbed off the 
fingers and teats until sometimes there are dark drops of filth 
dripping into the milk. After seeing the operation on a few 
occasions one forms the view that wet-milking should be strictly 
prohibited. That may be a strong view, but it could be modified 
only to the extent that an exception be made in cases where 
the size of the teats demand it—inly a few instances—in which 
strict cleanliness of the hands should be insisted on. Milkers 
who make a practice of wet-milking should certainly be 
shunned like lepers. 


Machine milking. 

Mechanical milkers or milking machines have come into 
greater popularity in recent years chiefly owing to the difficulty 
in obtaining good and trustworthy hand-milkers, but also owing 
to the proved efficiency of some machines of modern make. 
The machine milker eliminates certain sources of contamina¬ 
tion of the milk already pointed out, for instance, the udder 
and flanks of the cow and the hands of the milker, but it brings 
into action other sources. . 


In the first place there is the contamination from a diseased 
udder, tuberculosis or garget, secondly, there are the bacteria in 
the dust and air sucked in when the cups fall off, not an un¬ 
common occurrence, and lastly there is the serious pollution 
from the teat cups and rubber tubes which are difficult to 
cleanse properly without the adoption of special methods. 

The first may be guarded against by the exercise of car<a by 


the cowman who should recognise by the feel any change in 
the texture of the udder. Where there is suspicion of morbid 
conditions “the withdrawal of the milk by hand miy ^ 
evidence and prevent lumpy or blood-sMn^ milk, 

'the .milk supply. ■ ^ 

' getting; into the 
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be overcome. It is difficult to prevent altogether the cups 
dropping off the teats, but the occurrence can be made mox’e 
rare by taking precautions to ensure that a teat-cup of proper 
size is used for the teat and that it is properly fixed preparatory 
to milking. A slight degree of moistness favours the attachment 
of the cup. 

The third source of contamination is the most important 
and is especially marked in the warmer months of the year 
when the heat favours the multiplication of bacteria in any 
milk left in the teat-cups, which in some cases have rubber 
linings difficult to clean, and in the rubber tubes. With proper 
treatment and due care, milk of as good quality can be had by 
machine as by hand, but in the absence of that particular care 
which the machine demands, much worse results can be obtained 
than by hand. The writer has found milk produced by the 
machine in two farms to contain as many as 492,000 and 
1,392,000 bacteria per c.c., worse than that coming from some 
of our dirtiest farms, even although these two faims were 
managed well in every other respect. 

The rubber parts cannot be cleansed by means of boiling 
water or steam as they perisk rapidly, so that recourse must be 
had to special treatment. The procedure recommended is 
to suck through the cups and tubing a stream of cold water, 
then a stream of tepid soda-water and afterwards warm water 
to rinse oui the soda. The parts are then taken asunder, 
those composed of metal being cleansed by means of boiling 
water or steam, those of rubber being immersed in a solution 
of brine and chloride of lime until they are to be used at the 
next milking. The brine solution is made by adding 10 lbs. 
of common salt and J lb. of chloride of lime to seven gallons 
of water. More chloride of lime should be added to the 
solution each week as it loses its strength. 

Milk Handling. 

Under the term milk handling will be considered the 
treatment or handling of milk after it leaves the cowshed. It 
is important that the milk should be exposed as little as 
possible in the cowshed and should be removed to the milk- 
house directly after it ik drawn from the cow. The reason for 
this is that the air of the cowshed contains many more 
organisms than the milk-house or milk-store which must of 
necessity be particularly free from dust and bacteria. 
Experiments by exposing bacteriological plates to the air have 
shown the fairly large amount of bacterial contamination 
which milk exposed in the cowshed may obtain from the air. 
This contamination is lessened when the cowshed is well 
ventilated and kept clean, and when care is! exercised in not 
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feeding hay or dusty foods to the cows immediately before 
or during milking. But in any case the milk should be re¬ 
moved to the milk-house, pailful by pailful, so as to avoid 
manipulation in the cowshed. Should this procedure be not 
possible oh account of the distance of the milk-house the churn 
into which the milk is emptied should be covered with a lid 
to keep out the bacteria. 

CleanUmss of Milk Vessels. 

Too great stress cannot be placed on the need for particular 
cleanliness of all pails, cans and utensils with which milk 
comes into contact. Carelessness or over-sight in this regard 
may have a disastrous effect on the milk, especially jin summer 
when warmth favours the growth of bacteria. Old milk may 
contain hundreds of millions of bacteria per cubic centimetre, 
so that the effect on the fresh milk of want of cleanliness with 
respect to one or more cans can be imagined as being very large. 

At the farm an abundant supply of hot water is essential. 
If the cans and utensils were properly cleansed or sterilised by 
boiling water or steam at the farm a considerable improvement 
•in the quality of the milk would be effected. With the 
exclusion of the dirt from the udder by the use of the covered 
milking-pail and the sterilisation of the cans and utensils a 
product could be obtained which would go a long way towards 
meeting our demand for a clean and pure nailk supply. The 
farmer must concentrate his attention especially on these two 
factors. So strongly convinced is the writer of the importance 
of these two factors that he would place the advantages of 
covered milking-pail and the provision and utilisation of an 
abundant supply of boiling water or steam on every farm before 
any of the building improvements which so often have been 
regarded as the essential preliminary. 

Boiling water kills most bacteria with a few spends 
" exposure, but hot water when used for rinsing cans quickly 
cools and diminishes in its effect so that to be efficacious a fresh 
supply should be available for each utensil. Steam is employed 
for the purpose of sterilisation in the largest farms and in 
creameries, and might be more freely used with great profit in 
smaller farms as well. A few seconds application of the steam 
jet to the can will almost completely Sterilise it. A simple 
steam jet could be readily prepared in the small^t farm by 
-using a paraffin lamp of the Primus type to generate the ste^. 
A Simple apparatus of this kind has l^en recommen ded by the 
Bureau of jimimal Industry in America, and manufacturers in , 
this country might find in this idea a profitable and markeiaW^ 
''article.-'/''. ■/' ; 

v 6 li.' 80 . 
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An example of the influence on the purity of milk of the 
two important faotora, dirty udders and dirty cans, may be 
quoted. A cowshed was kept under the obseiwation of the 
writer from the beginning of June to the end of November. 
This was of quite rough construction, fairly well lighted and 
ventilated, a,nd no unusual labour was expended on its 
cleanliness. At the commencement of the experiment, in 
June, the bacterial content of the milk was found to be 106,600 
per c.c. Then attention was drawn to the milking-pails and 
cans, which were cleansed efficiently and steamed. This 
resulted in the bacterial content being lowered to 61,000 per 
c,c. Afterwards, in July, attention was called to the udders of 
the cows which were dry brushed, when the bacterial content 
was reduced to 13,800. In November, when the cows were 
indoors and the brushing continued, the number of bacteria 
rose to 18,000 per c.c., but on washing the udders the bacterial 
content of the milk from all the cows fell to 3,460. 

This cowshed would certainly not have scored well as 
regards building and general surroundings yet the quality of 
the milk became excellent as a result of attention to the two 
great factors. 

After being sterilised, cans and utensils should be kept on 
racks with the openings downwards to prevent bacteria falling 
into them, and in a proper place, preferably in a part of the 
milk-house, where the air is likely to contain few bacteria and 
where there is an absence of dust. 

Straining. 

Straining is a procedure almost universally adopted in farms 
and dairies, yet if milk were drawn in a clea;nly fashion and 
handled with a due regard for its purity it would scarcely be 
required. The process has to be resorted to because care is not 
exercised in preventing pollution of the milk by dirt, and then 
it only sifts out what is apparent and disgusting to the naked 
eye, for it fails to extract the bacteria which have been carried 
in by the thousands and even by the millions on the polluting 
visible matter. Straining improves the commercial quality of 
the milk but not its purity. The best filters fail to remove the 
bacteria but succeed in distributing the serious pollution over 
large quantities of the milk. For example, a hardened piece of 
manure containing thousands of millions of bacteria may be 
deposited on the filter and be softened and washed by every 
gallon of milk passing through the filter until there is only the 
harmless but unMghtly vegetable matter of the manure left to 
tell the tale of the havoc. For the very reason that strainers or 
filters remove the vegetable matter and gfoss dirt but not the 
bacteria, the amount of sediment in the milk as it leaves the 
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farm gives no indication of tlie care or cleanliness adopted in 
its handling. A milk almost free from sediment may be as 
carelessly produced as one showing a large amount, because by 
efficient straining all visible dirt may be removed. But the 
number of bacteria present gives the desired information and it 
is on the bacterial content that we look as an indication^of 
cleanliness of production. 

In a series of experiments the writer found that where the 
udders were cleansed the amount of sediment in the unstrained 
milk amounted to 8*7 parts per million of milk, but where the 
COW3 were left dirty the sediment in the unstrained milk 
amounted to 72*5 parts per million or 8*3 times the amount in 
the former. 

The most efficient strainers are those in which prepared 
cotton-wool discs or filter-cloths, of the nature of cotton swans- 
down, are employed. Wire gauze, muriin and cheese cloth 
remove only the coarse dirt, but the two filter materials 
mentioned allow only a small quantity of fine sediment to 
remain. In two experiments it was found that after the use of 
the cotton-wool filter 7*5 parts of sediment per million remained, 
whereas with the wire gauze filter covered with muslin 40 to 
45 parts per million remained, indicating that the cotton-wool 
filter is about six times more efficient than the ordinary filter 
of . gauze and muslin. 

Cooling. 

Another significant factor, perhaps the third in order of 
importance, affecting the bacterial content of the milk, not as if 
leaves the cowshed, but as it is delivered to the consumer, has 
now to be considered. This is the temperature of the milk 
itself. 

The role of temperature in affecting the nuiuber of bacteria 
in milk is very strildng. If milk is cooled to the tempsirature 
of 32‘'F. and kept at that point even for days the bacteria will 
not increase in number but will actually decrease to some 
extent. On the other hand, if the temperature of the milk is 
raised the growth and multiplication of the bacteria vnll be 
favoured, the extent of the mtiltiplicatioh depending on the 
increase in the temperature up to a certain point. Over this 
point, lOO'^F., multiplication begins to be checked, and still, 
higher there is an actual decrease in the number until boiling 
point is reached, 212®F,, when very few bacteria can survive, 
and those which do survive are in a resistant form called spiox^ 
that ultimately succumb to continued exposure at this tempera¬ 
ture- The result of the mpid increase iu the bacteria ttot 
, the nailk deteriorate hy souringj the souring being;:more 
a temperature of 80®!P., which may be eafyerienced in uu 
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than at 65°F., which is the usual comfortable temperature of a 
room. 

According to Conn there is not much encouragement for 
increase in the numbers of bacteria when the temperature rises 
from 32° F, to 50° F., but above that temperature the increase is 
very rapid, the increase being proportionate to the rise in 
temperature and to the.time the milk is kept. For example. 
Conn found that milk originally containing 50,000 bacteria per 
c,c. when kept for 12 hours at 50°F. contained 85,000 per c.c., 
but when kept for 50 hours at 50° F. contained 160,000 bacteria 
per c.c.; on the other hand a sample of the same milk kept 
at 70°F. for 12 hours contained 800,000 bacteria per c.c., and 
for 42 hours at the same temperature the huge amount of 
2,560,000,000 per c.c. Again, Park found that milk originally 
containing 30,000 bacteria per c.c. when kept for 24 hours at 
32° P. contained the same number per c.c., when kept for the 
same time at 42°F. contained 43,0C)0 per c.c., at 50°P., 89,000 
per C.C., at 60°F,, 900,000 per c.c., at 68°F., 4,000,000 per c.c., 
and at 86° F., 14,000,000,000 bacteria per c.c. 

Conn furnishes an example of milk giving the following 
results:— 


MUh drawn at d9‘^F, 
After 1 hour 
• ,5 2 hours 

S» ^ W 

„ 7 

^ 

24 


Bacteria per c.c. 
168,000 
616,000 
639,000 
680,000 
1,020,000 
2 , 040,000 
86,000,000 


These examples, which could be repeated from the experi¬ 
ments of others, indicate the very great effect temperature and 
time have on the bacterial content of the milk and forcibly 
present to us the great necessity not only of cooling the milk at 
the farm hut also of keeping it cool in the course of its trans¬ 
port, during delivery, and while in the consumer’s house. 
They also indicate the need for cooling to as low a tempei'ature 
as possible, a temperature below 50°F. being that which should 
be aimed at. When the initial cooling is stifBciently low milk 
in bulk is but slowly affected by the warmth of tlie external air. 
Here is a difBculty which cannot readily be overcome. The 
sources of commercial ice are as a rule so*far away from our 
farms that either the supply is impossible or the cost is pro¬ 
hibitive., This difficulty could be met by the Go-operative 
Depot system. The milk from the farms in the surrounding 
districts could be collected in depots provided with refrigerating 
plant and cooled before being sent by road or rail to the 
distributors and thence to the consuniers. If, however, so low 
a temperature as 50“ F. cannot be obtained, cooling to as low a 
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degree as possible with the materials at hand should be attempted, 
for, as the examples quoted show, every small amount of cooling 
helps the ultimate product. 

We have now considered the three great factors influencing 
the bacterial content, and so the purity of our milk supply; 
pollution from the udder of the cow, pollution from dirty 
milk vessels and temperature. The flrst two are undoubtedly 
of great importance, but the keeping property of milk is more 
dependent on the temperature than upon the cleanliness. 
The dirty udder and the dirty pails and cans add their large 
measure of pollution, but temperature may increase it a 
thousandfold. Nothing more need be said to indicate the 
great significance of temperature in relation to the supply of 
of pure milk and to advocate the general adoption of cooling. 

After an extended study of the whole question the writer 
is of the view that if remedial measures were adopted to 
combat these three great factors an enormous improvtoent 
in our milk supply would be eflEected. These measures may 
be shortly stated as (i) covered milking-pails, (ii) boiling water 
(steam), and (iii) cold water (ice). 

Transport and Delivery. 

If great care is required in dealing with milk at the place 
of production so also is it necessary in the course of railway 
transport and in the course of delivery. 

First of all, it is important to have milk churns of' a type 
which is easily cleansed, the joints'and corners being reduced 
to a minimum, and which has a close fitting lid overlapping 
and protecting the lip over which the milk is poured. The 
churns should be of a size (10 to 12 g^lons) which can be 
easily handled not only in cleansing but in transit, and should 
have iia ventilating holes admitting dust or aerial contaminar 
tion; Churns should be locked or sealed to ensure freedom 
from interference and so contamination in transit. The sale 
of milk by weight would avoid unnecessary measuring and 
manipulation. ^ ^ ^ 

Next, means ai?e required for conveying, the milk in a 
satisfactory and expeditious manner. Trains running at 
times convenient to meet the demands of the dairy industry 
are a necessity and railway vans of a statable type are. 
essentisd. In this country we possess on our railways no 
refrigerator vans specially reserved for milk. . Milk should m ^ 
every case be ti’ansmitted by rail in railway vans specially ; 
reserved for milk traffic either in special trains or attached; ^ 
the ordinary passenger trains-. These should be provided isrith ’ 
aL cooling device and; should be kept cjero 1h;cohf<OT 
the precautions tO' M 
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When the milk passes into the hands of the wholesaler or 
retailer after its railway or other journey it should not be 
handled or poured out or treated in any way in the open 
street with its aerial currents of contamination, but should be 
taken to suitable dairy premises, specially adapted for dealing 
with milk, where every regard is paid to the vulnerable 
character of the article dealt with. At the present time it 
is a usual practice to strain the milk at this point and in 
many cases to pasteurise it, but if the milk is produced under 
proper conditions no straining should be necessary, and if 
sufficiently cooled at its source no pasteurisation should be 
demanded unless the delivery of the milk has been delayed. 
In any case whether straining or pasteurisation or both are 
required it is essential, especially in the warmer months of 
the year, for the churns of milk to be kept cool, either in a 
refrigerator or immersed in a trough of running water, until 
ready for delivery to the consumer. 

Furthermore, the wholesaler or retailer has a duty to the 
farmer or milk producer. He should before returning the 
chums see they are cleansed, before souring of the remains 
of the milk takes place, by thoroughly washing and then 
sterilising by boiling water or by steam, which is usually 
readily available at places of delivery. This procedure serves 
to lessen the possibility of contamination from the churns and 
to minimise the labour at the farm by getting rid of the milk 
before it sours and is deposited on the sides. 

Now we come to the method of delivery. The usual practice 
is for the roundsman to supply the milk by a dipping measure 
from a small hand-can fed from a chum on a hand-cart. Con¬ 
tamination may take place through the want of cleanliness of 
the cans or from dust in opening the can, though, unless the 
neglect is gross the amount is not likely to be great. He, 
however, like every one else dealing with milk, must be made 
to recognise the importance of details in the cleanly conduct of 
his trade. - 

The other method of delivery is by bottle, which before 
being filled with milk must be washed and ^erilised by boiling 
water or steam, and which is afterwards sealed by paper' caps or 
other patent stoppers. In dealing with these bottles the same 
care must be ekeircised to see that every precaution is taken to 
protect their contents, and to prevent abuse of the practice by 
the roundsman using nncleaned bottles, and caps which have 
been negligently handled. 

Last of all, the consumer must perform his part, otherwise 
all the precautions taken in the earlier stages will be undone. 
In the house the milk should be placed in properly cleansed 
receptacles (again the use of boiling water is all-impoi*tant), and 
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should be protected from dust and flies by some form of cover, 
and from the influence of the temperature by storage in a cool 
pantry or cellar, or, if a cool place is not available, in some 
place away from contamination where the milk vessel is 
immersed in a basin of cold water into which cold water is 
allowed to trickle. The importance of care in the home cannot 
be exaggerated ; it is important especially in the summer time, 
when heat and flies combine to carry out destruction. Plies 
are probably the most important factor in the spread of infant 
diarrhoea in the summer months, and it is possible they may 
be the means of spread of typhoid fever, scarlet fever and 
diphtheria through the milk supply. 

Throughout the whole course of production and delivery of 
the milk, individual care, sterilisation of 'receptacles, cooling, 
and proper surroundings are essential for its freedom from 
contamination. The vulnerability and easy destructibility of 
the product must be recognised at every point of its journey 
from the cow to the lips of the consumer. 

Pasteurisation ,. 

Pasteurisation is called for on account of the failure of the 
farmers to cope with the three important factors just mentioned. 
Milk which has had a large number of bacteria added through 
failure to adopt proper methods at the farm, and which has not 
been cooled sufficiently low, will in many cases fail to keep 
for the length of time which elapses before delivery to the 
consumer unless pasteurisation is carried out. If satisfactory 
methods were in operation at the farms, and if the milk were 
cooled to 50® P. and thereafter transported in proper refrigerator 
vans, and then kept in refrigerators at the distributing centres, 
there would be no need for pasteurisation. 

There is no scientific or legal definition of pasteurisation 
in this country, and even amongst those who carry out the 
process every day there is no uniformity of temperature or time 
of application. Consequently the results, so far as milk is 
concerned, are very diverse. In many cases the process is so 
imperfectly applied that the keeping property of the milk, to 
improve which it is chiefly used, is scarcely affected. Such 
diverse results have been found in Denmark, in America, 
and, more recently, in this country, where Dr. Shaw caixied 
out some observations for the Food Section of th® Docal 
Government Board. 

As quoted by Dr. Shaw, samples of pasteurised milk taken 
at Birmingham contained from 1,500 to 2,518,000 bacteria 
per C.O. When the pasteurised milk was compared with the 
hew milk the reduction was ImrjgfC in some, .the graat^ 
6,320,000 to 18,500, ;O3r a threi^finh^r^th^ 
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amount, and small in others, the least reduction being 15,735,000 
to 2,518,000, or one-sixth of the original bacteria per c.c. 
These varied results obtained in pasteurisation are due to the 
temperature at 'which the treatment is carried out and the 
nature of the apparatus. There are t'wo kinds of apparatus 
employed, the “Holder” and the “Flash.” The former is 
designed to heat the milk to a certain tempeiutureand to retain 
it at this temperature for a definite length of time, usually from 
25 to 30 minutes, and the latter, which is by far the most used, 
to heat the milk which flows through in a continuous stream, 
the time of the application of heat being counted in seconds, 
perhaps not over 60 seconds. From the dairyman’s standpoint 
the “ Flash ” process is an advantage, for the apparatus is more 
easily cleaned, the action is continuous, and a large amount of 
milk can be dealt with in a short space of time, but it has the 
disadvantage that the temperature is difficult to maintain at a 
constant level without great care being taken to regulate the 
heating mechanism and the flow of the milk. 

But the chief reason for the divergent results is the tempera¬ 
ture employed by the operator as gauged by the thermometer 
at the exit pipe where the treated milk flows out of the 
apparatus.. This has been found by the writer to vary from 
140° ,F. td 180® P. An impression seems to exist that if the 
atmosphOTC temperature is not very high a lower temperature 
will suffice. It may not be a genemi impression, but it exists, 
and perhaps leads to many of the bad results experienced. 

A temperature of 140® F, for “ Plash” pasteurisation is too 
low for good results, and a temperature as near 165® F. as 
possible should Ise aimed at. Above 165® F. the cooked or 
scalded taste begins to be appai’ent and becomes more distinct 
the higher the temperature, so that from a commercial point of 
'View the temperature should be kept below this. It has been 
found that a temperature of 165® P will kill the organisms of 
typhoid fever and diphtheria in a few seconds, but it is doubt¬ 
ful if it kills the bacillus of tuberculosis. 

\ , With the “Holder” pasteuriser a temperature of 140® P, to 
150® F. ^ting for thirty minutes is employed. This tempera¬ 
ture acting for this length of time IcHls not only the organisms 
of diphtheria and typhoid fever but also that oif tuberculosisv 

Pasteurisation at a low temperature (140*^ F.) has two 
advantages: first, there is no appreciable chemical change in 
the chemical constitution of the milk, and second, there is a 
saving in the cost of heating and cooling the milk. Cooling to 
a sufficiently low temperature (45® F.) Js a necessary adjunct 
to pasteurisation, for if there is not sufficient cooling the bacteria 
surviving the heat will soon commence to multiply. It is the 
“flash” process which we find most commonly used and with 
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it we have to see that the iemperature is high enough, at or 
about 165"^ F., to give the best results. 

Pasteurisation cannot be put forward as a remedy for the 
present condition of our milk supply. It cannot be put forward 
in place of cleanliness. It is a process that cannot be recom¬ 
mended at the farm, not merely because it is not practicable at 
most farms, but for the reason that far better results can be 
obtained at less cost by the expenditure of care and the intelli¬ 
gent use of cleanly methods of dairying. At the depot it is 
not called for if the farmer does what he should do in the way 
of cleanly production and if the milk is cooled. If the milk 
is clean when produced and cooled to a moderate extent it will 
not be adversely affected by the temperature of the air to any 
large extent unless many hours elapse before it reaches the 
distributor. 

Where pasteurisation is required is usually at the premises 
of the wholesaler or distributor who, in the case of milk which 
has not been cooled, has to pasteurise to prevent it from 
deteriorating before it is delivered to the consumer. Recently, 
owing to difficulties in transport, pasteurisation has become 
freely used and it is safe to say that a very large proportion of 
the milk supply of London undergoes this treatment. 

Tuberculosis. 

The control of tuberculosis in cattle is urgently demanded 
not only from its relationship to tubercrdosis in the human 
being, but also in the interest of agricultural economics. So 
long as tuberculosis is prevalent among dairy cattle so long will 
there be danger to the community from tuberculous infected 
milk. Koch’s startling announcement in 1901, that the infec¬ 
tion of man with bovine tuberculosis was a very rare occurrence; 
has since been conclnsively proved to be erroneous. Abundant 
and incontrovertible evidence has been produced since 1901 to 
show that human beings, and especially children, become infected 
with the bacillus of bovine origin, and that the chief source of 
this bacillus is the milk of tuberculous cows. 

It has been estimated that about 25 per cent, of our dairy 
stock are infected with tuberculosis, and that 2 per cent, have 
tuberculosis of the udder. As to the milk itself it has been 
found that from 9 to 10 per cent, of the mixed milks, coming 
into our large towns are infected with the bacillus of tuber.-, 
culosis, meaning that 9 to 10 out of every 100 dairy farms are; 
providing milfc which is a distinct danger to the community.: 
The writer found that of the mixed mi to coining into Shre:ws^ 
bnry during a period of foui.years, six out of seven^^ oi 

-.8 per'cent., were found tb- be, infected.-.,;';V;' ' ■"'■.'.'l,;'' 
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Two methods hare been proposed for the eradication of this 
disease, the one by Bang of Copenhagen, and the other by 
Ostertag of Berlin, the former being the noiost widely favoured. 

Bang’s method consists in the isolation of the diseased 
animals and the rearing of healthy non-infected stock. The 
whole stock is tested with tuberculin, those not reacting to the 
test forming one group, and those reacting a second group. 
Of the , second group, the reactoi’S, all cows suffering from 
tuberculosis of the udder and all “ wasters ” are slaughtered, 
while the others are permanently isolated in a separate building, 
or if this is impossible, in a part of the cowshed completely 
shut off from that part where the first group or healthy stock 
is to be kept. Separate gi'azing fields are provided for the two 
groups so that at no time are the diseased animals allowed to 
mix with the healthy. 

The calves of the diseased cows are separated from their 
mothers immediately after birth and placed in non-infected 
premises where great care is taken to prevent their being 
infected by feeding them on the raw milk of healthy cows or 
on milk coming from reacting animals after it has been heated 
to 180^ F. Bang has found that very rarely is the calf of a 
tuberculous mother infected at birth. 

Half-yeply testing by tuberculin is employed for the non- 
reacting stock, and should any give a reaction, they are isolated 
with the other reactors. Should the permanent stock be 
replenished non-reactors only should be added. 

This method has proved successful in many farms in 
Denmark and has been inaugurated in Birmingham, where the 
Council supply free tuberculin and veterinary assistance to 
those farmers in the city who are prepared to carry out the 
method as directed. 

In Ostertag’s method the cows with “ open ” tuberculosis, in 
other words, those which give off tubercle bacilli and are there¬ 
fore a source of danger, are separated from the others and 
slaughtered. These cases are diagnosed by means of regular 
veterinary inspection and bacteriological examination of the 
milk. Open tuberculosis can only be diagnosed by veterinary 
inspection and bacteriological examination, tuberculin being 
useless for the purpose on account of its being a diagnostic test 
of all forms of tuberculosis. 

This method strikes one by its incompleteness. Cases are 
Gmy dealt with when they are actually found to be markedly 
affected or a danger by the presence of tubercle bacilli in the 
milk. The infection of one animal by another is not under 
control, and while the danger of tuberculous milk may be 
lessened the method does not to any extent deal with the large 
question of the complete eradication of tlie disease from the 
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dairy herds. Bang’s method succeeds Tvhere Ostertag’s fails, 
for its ultimate object is to secure a non-tuberculous stock. 
There is a certain amount of expense and there may be some 
difficulty in the adoption of the Bang system, but the expense 
is not great, and if vigilance is exerrcised by the farmer the 
results will amply repay the cost. The State or municipality 
could assist greatly by the provision of free tuberculin testing 
and veterinary assistance where there is a genuine oJffer on the 
part of the farmer to adopt the method. 

The Tuberculosis Order of June 23, 1914, which has been ‘ 
suspended since the outbreak of war in August, 1914, to all 
intents and purposes enforces a modified Ostertag method. It 
requires the notification by any person having in his possession 
OK under his charge of (1) any cow suffering from tuberculosis 
of the udder, indurated udder or other chronic disease of the 
udder, (2) any bovine animal which is, or appears to be, suffer¬ 
ing from tuberculous emaciation, or (3) any bovine animal 
suffering from a chronic cough and showing definite clinical 
signs of tuberculosis; and by a veterinary surgeon who in 
private practice finds any bovine animal suffering from tuher- 
culosis of the udder, or tuberculous emaciation or suffering 
from a chronic cough and showing definite clinical signs of 
tuberculosis. It provides for the examination of such animals 
by the Veterinary Inspector of the Local Authority, who, with 
the consent of the owner of the animal, can apply the tuber¬ 
culin test, and for the sampling of the milk and for the taking 
of other specimens for testing. 

The Order directs that milk from such cows should not be 
mixed with other milk, that all milk from them should be 
boiled, and that the vessel containing such milk should be 
sterilised before any other milk is placed in it. It further 
requires the isolation of such animals until they are dealt with 
under the Order by examination at the hands of the Veterinary 
Inspector, 

The tuberculin test has got beyond the experimental stage 
and in experienced hands has proved to be of the greatest 
value ia the diagnosis of tuberculosis. Through its application 
by inexperienced persons and through its early failures the 
tuberculin test met with undeserved opposition from many 
farmers. But now that the essentials of the test are better 
known and the interpretation of the results more clearly 
recognised the prejudice against the test shouW spon be over¬ 
come. By its means, as already indicated, the farmer can learn 
exactly the condition of his herd and is then in a position to 
take steps to improve it. But tlie test, to remain, a success, 
and to prevent it from being used for less repii^ble 
than the dis^osis of the dise^, should 
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hands of experienced veterinarians* It should not be possible 
for any person to secure tuberculin and apply the test to enable 
him to prevent the test from being effective at a later date when 
applied for a proper purpose. 

Legal Enactments, Ordbbs and Eegtjlations. 

The Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops Orders of 1885, 1886 
and 1899 still regulate the management of the places where 
milk is produced and sold, the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1915, not yet having been put into force. By this Act the 
Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops Orders are repealed. 

The Milk and Dairies Act has to come into operation on a 
date not later than the expiration of one year after the termina¬ 
tion of the War as the Local Government Board (now the 
Ministry of Health) shall appoint. As the termination of the 
War has not yet been defined no idea can be given as to the date 
of its coming into operation. In any c^e the Act requires to 
be clothed not only with actuality but also with Orders which 
will apply to the whole country. The first section provides 
for the making of general and special Orders for many purposes 
connected with dairying, and until these are issued one cannot 
say what effect they will have on the dairy industry. But of 
one thing we may be certain, and that is, that no amount of 
iegidation will suffice to make our milk supply a satisfactory 
and pure one unless the farmer and ail those dealing with or 
handling milk not only become informed of the proper methods 
of production and handling but also recognise and practise 
those precepts which it is desired to inculcate. Pure milk must 
be recognised to be not solely a question of legislation but also 
a matter of personal care. 

Sanitary Inspectoi*s themselves are also in need of instruc¬ 
tion in the proper methods of dairying, and if the Score Card 
is adopted for purposes of inspection, they should be able with 
facility to appraise each item at its proper value. The Inspec¬ 
tors should go out as instructors in cleanly methods and should 
be able to act as such without meeting with the resentment pf 
the milk producers, The Score Card cannot of itself indicate 
the production of clean milk, but it can be the means of 
educating the farmer and of encoui’aging or stimulating his 
servants, provided there is uniformity of marking by the 
Inspectors throughout the country. The Score Card aims at 
giving marks at each inspection not only for lighting, ventila¬ 
tion and other attributes of the cowshed itself, but also marks 
for the milking pails, cleanliness of cows, method of cleansing 
utensils, cooling and. other factors in the production of clean 
milk. 
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The Milk and Dairies Act makes provision for dealing with 
tuberculous milk, including the steps to be taken in sampling 
and in stopping the milk supply when infected. It becomes 
obligatory for the Councils of County Boroughs and Counties 
(not Rural or. Urban District Councils) to take action with 
regard to tuberculous milk produced in their areas. The Act 
provides for the appointment of Veterinary Inspectors by Local 
Authorities, and stipulates that any inspection of cattle made 
in pursuance of the Act shall be carried out by a Veterinary 
Inspector or a properly qualified veterinary surgeon. 

Although most of the duties under the Act ai‘e placed upon 
the Local xluthorities at present carrying out the Dairies, Cow¬ 
sheds and Milkshops Orders, some new and special duties are 
placed upon the County Council. At the same time also there 
is a provision that if a Local Authority fails to fulfil any of its 
duties under the Act, or under any Milk and Dairies Order 
made under the Act, the Ministry of Health may, after holding 
a local inquiry, compel the authority to fulfil its duties, and if 
the authority in default is a District Council the duties may be 
transferred to the County Council. 

It is not possible at present to consider even cursorily all 
the important provisions of the Act, but a general indication 
has been given of some of the important changes which will 
make for better administration of the law with respect to the 
production and handling of milk. 


In conclusion, may it not be urged that the importance of a 
pure and plentiful milk supply is so vital to national well-being 
that the subject of research work in dairying should receive a 
much larger measure of support from public and private 
sources? At one time almost the.only information was the 
result of foreign reses^ch, and it was not until 1912 that a 
national centre for research in dairying was established by the 
Board of Agriculture. Even how, however, it is handicapped 
in its work by the lack of adequate equipment, both of labora¬ 
tories and of farms, for the proper conduct of investigations 
on a scale at all commensurate with the importance of the 
subject, and it is much to be hoped that both the State and the 
Dairy Industry will realise their responsibility to the public in 
a fuller degree, and by joint action will secure that the many 
problems awaiting investigation, problems which are beyond 
the scope of the general scientific research institution, may be 
taken up and examined under the best possible conditipps- 

.!Eown.HaU, ; , '"''-.vv'i / '.‘'''I C; 
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PRICES OF FARM PRODUCE AND WAGES 
OF FARM WORKERS. 

The relation of prices of farm produce to the wages of farm 
workers is one which constantly attracts attention. In many 
instances the prices deaitwith in the discussions of the subject ai'e 
those of cereals, and quite frequently the price of wheat only is 
considered. The prominence of the price of wheat in this and 
in some other connections appears to be due largely to political 
considerations, or at least to the importance attached to the 
wheat supply from the point of view of the economic security 
if not the military security of the nation. It is difficult to find 
a period, except that between 1795 and 1815, in which the 
actual financial importance of wheat to the farmer was even 
approximately equal to the importance given to its price in the 
general consideration of the financial condition'of the industry, 
and in the particular consideration of what the rates of wages of 
farm workem might or should be. The period 1870 to 1875 is 
generally regarded as the one in which cereal production 
reached its highest importance in modern times, yet it is 
probable that the receipts from wheat in this period did not 
represent much more than 20 per cent, of the total receipts 
from the sale of farm produce, and that the total receipts froih 
all cereals did not represent more than 40 per cent, of the total 
receipts of farms. , This cannot he exactly determined because of 
thelackof accurate data on farm production prior to the beginning 
of this century, but the figures given do not err on the side of 
depreciating the importance of cereal crops. 

In recent years the proportion of total receipts obtained 
from the sales of cereals has been much lower. In the 
Report on the Agricultural Output of Great Britain, 1908, 
figures are given for the estimated value of farm products 
in England and Wales, and here “farm crops” (which 
includes other crops besides cereals) represent only 31 per 
cent, of the total, while animal products (meat, milk and 
wool) represent over 60 per cent. If it is objected that the 
foundation of these figures is somewhat weak it can be shown 
that the general result of other inquiries is to corroborate 
the figures. A Committee of the Agricultural Wages Board 
examined the sources of receipts on 26 “tenant” and 21 
‘‘ home” farms for the five years 1913-14 to 1917-18 and it was 
found that receipts from “ com and other crops ” amounted to 
25 per cent, of the totaf receipts on the “ tenant ” farms, and 
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only 15 per cent, on the home farms.^ The tenant farms 
were both larger and had a higher percentage of land under the 
plough than the averages for England and Wales. For the year 
1918-19 some 325 accounts were collected in Great Britain by 
the Agricultuml Costings Committee for the Eoyal Com¬ 
mission on Agricultm’e and these show that of the, total 
income less than 30 per cent, was from *‘corn, hay, straw 
and roots,” while 64 per cent, w^s obtained from “live-stock,” 
and “milk and dairy produce.”® Some of the accounts from 
which these total figures were obtained are situated in 
Scotland, but the proportions on the farms situated in Eng¬ 
land do not show any important variations. On tenant farms 
in England 31 per cent, of total jincome was derived from 
sales of corn, hay, straw and roots, while 61 per cent, was 
derived from live-stock and milk and dairy produce. On 
home farms in England and Wales the respective proportions 
were found to be 25 and 65 per cent. Similarly, in a group 
of accounts collected for the National Farmers’ Union by 
Mr. James Wyllie, the highest percentage of receipts from 
“crops” in 1913-14 was 32*5, and in 1917-19, 44*5 ; but even 
in the later years the avernge proportion would scarcely exceed 
35 per cent. On the information available it may be said 
that the prices of cereals have a much less important influence 
on the remuneration of the farmer and of the labourer than 
is indicated by the prominence given to these prices in the 
discussions of the financial condition of agriculture. 

Ever since Thorold Eogers published Sicc Oenturies of 
Work and Wages in 1884, it has been a somewhat common 
practice to try to illustrate changes in the economic position of 
the farm labourer, by the quantities of wheat which, could be 
purchased by his daily or weekly wages at various periods- 
But before this Sir James Caird had used this method, follo:wing 
on the lines of other historians. “ The general condition of the 
agricultural labourer was probably never better than it is at the 
present (1880). Compared with that of 300 years ago, in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, wages have risen sixfold, while the 
price of bread has only doubled. Two centuries later, in 1770, 
the farm labourer’s wage was la. 2c?. a day, when the price 6f 
wheat was 46^. a quarter. In 1846, immediately before the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, wages were Is. Id. when wheat was 
53s. At the present time wages have risen 60 per cent., while 
wheat has diminished in price. In other words, the labourer’s 
earning power in procuring the staff of life cost him fiye day’s 


y Report on .the Financial Results of the Occupation, of Iiandi &c., Od., 76; 
» Boyai Cpuuui^ioh du Agdoolturfe. * C^d. 445, page, ,S1» ^ . 
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work to pay for a bushel of wheat in 1770, four days in 1846, 
and two and a half days in 1870*” ^ 

Thorold Rogers used this method of assessing the changes 
in the prosperity of agricultural workers on several occasions, 
but rarely so definitely as when he was dealing with the period 
1580 to 1660. He then gave the following portions of a 
quarter of wheat which could be obtained by an artisan and a 
farm worker with the cash wages of one day’s work : 


Before 1580 

Artisan. 

Ordinary Labourer.® 

tV 

1581—1590 

* 


1591—1600 

xV 

A 

1601—1610 


A 

1611—1620 

TXV 


1621—1630 

A 

A 

1631—1640 

A 

A 

1641—1650 

A 

tV 

1651—1660 

A 

A 


But the most illuminating study of this kind extending 
over a long period of time is that made by Mr. H. 0. Meredith, 
in which he charts the variations in the amount of wheat 
purchasable with the daily wage of an agricultural labourer 
from A.D. 1275 to 1890.® This indicates that the periods of 
worst poverty of the farm labourer were, approximately, from 
A.©. 1275 to 1325,1590 to 1650, and 1749 to 1840 ; the lowest 
points being touched about 1280, 1320, 1620, 1800 and 1820. 
The periods in which the highe^ prosperity is indicated are 
A.D, 1440 to 1510,1560 to 1575,1725 to 1750, and 1850 to 1890. 
The study of both the late Professor Thorold Roger’s various 
statements and of Mr. H. 0. Meredith’s chart does show, in so far 
as reliance may be placed upon their data, that there has been no 
correspondence between the prices of wheat and wages of farm 
labour over long periods of time. 

But again the Squestion as .to the importance of wheat prices 
arises ; and it arises in greater force in relation to the remunera¬ 
tion of the farm worker than to the financial prosperity of the 
industry as a whole. There is considerable disagreement 
amongst historians as to whether the bread of the English 
peasantry w^ mainly composed of wheat or rye, but it is 
certain that in times of scarcity and high prices of wheat other 
bread-stuffs were used by the poor, and they appear to have 
been used without auy of the bitter complaints which would 
have been made had the normal breadstuff been pure wheaten 
flour. From statements of Harrison, Sir Edward Coke, and 
Henry Best, it is clear that rye was ah important breadstuff in 

^ Gaird. 1880. page 65. ‘ 

Six pfinturm of Work Wages* 1908 Ed., page 427: 

* SSttmaiis Etioimnie of Eiglatui. Appeadix, Ohart B, 
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the sixteenth tod seventeenth centuries. During the periods 
in which means of transport were poor, and commerce was 
entirely local, it is probable that the chief constituent of bread 
would vary to some extent with the produce of the district, as 
well as with the condition of the harvest. For instance, 
Charles Smith, writing in 1766, was of opinion that wheat 
formed the greater poi*tion of the breadstuffs eaten, in the 
southern and midland counties of England, barley the major 
portion of those eaten in Wales, and rye with oats formed about 
two-thirds of the breadstuffs used in the Northern counties.^ 
Arthur Young’s account of the variations in the breadstuffs 
which he found in different districts some years later supplies 
some corroboration of Smith’s statements. And Smith states 
definitely that “ bread made of wheat is become much more 
generally the food of the common people since 1689, than 
it was before that time, but it is still very far from being the 
food of the people in general.”® That cereals other than 
wheat were used for making bread during the Napoleonic wars 
needs no special demonstration, so it woald appear that the 
farm workers were well acquainted with bread other than that 
made wholly of wheaten floxir in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. 

Had this not been so, the prosperity of the farm workers 
could not be measured solely by the prices of wheat, or even of 
all the cereals, for they must -have spent a portion of their 
incomes on other foods, besides a considerable portion on other 
necessaries of life. It may be urged that the changes in the 
prices of these other necessaries would correspond with those 
in the prices of cereals, but this would only be the case when 
there was a general alteration in the level of prices due to' 
changes in the value of money. In particular, it may be urged 
that the changes in prices of foods other than bread would 
correspond with the changes in cereal prices. But such a con¬ 
tention assumes that the forces affecting the prices of other 
foods, meat, are exactly the same as those affecting prices 
of breadstuffs. For this assumption there is little foundation, 
epecially before the comparatively modern period in which the 
intensive pi*oduction of meat by the nse of artificial feeding 
staffs has been practised. In tbe absence of detailed informa¬ 
tion on prices it is dangerous to make assertions bn this subject, 
but it appears probable that close con*espondeuoe between 
prices of various types of farm produce would be shown onij^ 
when movements were due to changes in the value bf .moM 
Even when increase or decreases in .prices are due .to tbfe , 

, ^ Charles Smith. Va 

'•» In’ oppodtion ■■ tft - the' that’ lye'. : 

" 'ISnglish-piBafeahtty'see 
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work to pay for a bushel of wheat in 1770, four days in 1846, 
and two and a half days in 1870.” ^ 

Thorold Rogers used this method of assessing the changes 
in the prosperity of agricultural workers on several occasions, 
but rarely so definitely as when he was dealing with the period 
1580 to 1660. He then gave the following portions of a 
quarter of wheat which could be obtained by an artisan and a 
farm worker with the cash wages of one day’s work : 


Before 1680 

Artisan. 

Ordinary Labourer.® 

tV 

1.681—1590 

* 

A 

1591—1600 


7 V 

1601—1610 

* 

W 

1611—1620 



1621—16.30 



1631—1640 

"is 


1641—1650 


•gV 

1651—1660 

A 

A 


But the most illuminating study of this kind extending 
over a long period of time is that made by Mr. H. 0. Meredith, 
in which he charts the variations in the amount of wheat 
purchasable with the daily wage of an agricultural labourer 
from A.D. 1275 to 1890.® This indicates that the periods of 
worst poverty of the farm labourer were, approximately, from 
A.D, 1275 to 1325,1590 to 1650, and 1749 to 1840 ; the lowest 
points being touched about 1280, 1320, 1620, 1800 and 1820. 
The periods in which the highest prosperity is indicated are 
A.D. 1440 to 1510,1560 to 1575,1725 to 1750, and 1850 to 1890. 
The study of both the late Professor Thorold Roger’s various 
statements and of Mr. H. 0, Meredith’s chart does show, in so far 
as reliance may be placed upon their data, that there has been no 
correspondence between the prices of wheat and wages of farm 
labour over long periods of time. 

But again the question as .to the importance of wheat prices 
arises; and it arises in greater force in relation to the remunera¬ 
tion of the farm worker than to the financial prosperity of the 
industry as a whole. There is considerable disagreement 
amount historians as to whether the bread of the English 
peasantry was mainly composed of wheat or rye, but it is 
certain that. in. times of scarcity and high prices of wheat other 
bread-stu£te were used by the poor, and they appear to have 
been used without any of the bitter complaints which would 
have been made had the normal breadstuff been pure wheaten 
flour. From statements of Harrison, Sir Edward Coke, and 
Henry Best, it is clear that rye was an important breadstuff in 

^ Caird. The Lande/i Interest. 1B80, page 65 . ' . 

* 8i^ Centuries of Work and 1908 Ed;, page 427. 

* Emmniic Mlsior^ of BaglanA. 
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the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. During the periods 
in which means of transport were poor, and commerce was 
entirely local, it is probable that the chief constituent of bread 
would vary to some extent with the produce of the district, as 
well as with the condition of the harvest. For instance, 
Charles Smith, writing in 1766, was of opinion that wheat 
formed the greater portion of the breadstufiPs eaten in the 
southern and midland counties of England, barley the major 
portion of those eaten in Wales, and rye with oats formed about 
two-thirds of the breadstuffs used in the Northern counties.^ 
Arthur Young’s account of the variations in the breadstuffs 
which he found in different districts some years later supplies 
some corroboration of Smith’s statements. And Smith states 
definitely that “ bread made of wheat is become much more 
generally the food of the common people since 1689, than 
it was before that time, but it is still very far from being the 
food of the people in general.”^ That cereals other than 
wheat were used for making bread during the Napoleonic wars 
needs no special demonstration, so it would appear that the 
farm workers were well acquainted with bread other than that 
made wholly of wheaten flour in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. 

Had this not been so, the prosperity of the farm workers 
could not be measured solely by the prices of wheat, or even of 
all the cereals, for they must -have spent a portion of their 
incomes on other foods, besides a considerable portion on other 
necessaries of life. It may be m*ged that the changes in’ the 
prices of these other necessaries would correspond with those 
in the prices of cereals, but this would only be the case when 
there was a general alteration in the level of prices due tb^ 
changes in the value of money. In particular, it may be urged 
that the changes in prices of foods other than bread would 
correspond with the changes in cereal prices. But such a cpn- 
tention assumes that the forces affecting the prices of other 
foods^ meat, are exactly the same as those affecting prices 
of breadstuffs. For this assumption there is little foundation, 
epecially before the comparatively modern period in which the 
intensive production of meat hy the use of artificial feeding 
staffs has been practised. In the absence of detailed informa¬ 
tion on prices it is dangerous to make assertions on this subject, 
but it appears probable that close correspondence between , 
prices of various types of farm produce would be shown only , 
wheh. movements were due to changes an the value of money. : 
lEven when increases or decreases in prices are due to-this; 

\ Charles Smith. Three ' 

* In opposition , to the . .that, '.was the staple: 

■■ ■•English peasantry’,see 
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catise, not all the changes are in the same proportion, and real 
changes in value occur. This has been shown quite clearly 
during the War period, when the price of milk rose more 
rapidly than those of cereals or of meat. In 1918 the index 
number of the price of milk on the base of 100 for the years 
1906-1908 stood at 267, while that of wheat stood at 238, and 
those of barley and cattle at 233. This subject will be dealt 
with at a later stage, but it is necessary to indicate here that the 
prices of all fai*m products show common changes only when 
they are affected by a common cause, and such general cause is 
frequently some change in the value of money. The main 
question at issue, however, is the importance of wheat prices 
in the prosperity of the farm worker. This can be treated only 
by reference to family budgets, and except for recent years 
these are not readily obtainable in any collected form. But it 
is certain that even in the eighteenth century there were many 
families whose expenditure on bread or meal, whether of wheat 
or another cereal, did not amount to more than 60 per cent, of 
their total expenditures, and some families in which it did not 
amount to much, if any, more than 50 per cent, of the total. 
The expenditure on meat often amounted, even in the eighteenth 
century, to 15 or 20 per cent, of the total. But the total 
expenditure on food (including some imported foods, as tea 
and sugar) often amounted to 80 per cent, of the total.^ 

A study of the dietary of farm labourers in England and 
Wales made by Dr. Edward Smith* in 1863 does not distinguish 
between foods received as allowances and those purchased out 
of cash wages. It does, however, add other testimony to the 
fact that wheaten flour, even at this date, was not the sole 
breadstuff used by English farm workers. Barley was still 
used in the North of England, and in Cornwall and Devon ; 
but it was said that its use in Northumberland was diminish¬ 
ing. Maslih—mixture of rye and wheat—was used in York¬ 
shire and Northumberland. This was prepared in two forms, 
being mixed in the proportions of two of wheat to one of rye 
after being gi-own separately, or grown together, as a mixture. 
In the latter cases proportions varied considerably, and on the 
lighter lands rye predominated. Oatmeal was also.used in some 
localities. But one of the most interesting facts brought out 
by Dr. Smith was that where wheat flour was the chief bread¬ 
stuff the quality was almost universally that of “seconds.” 
Some whole wheat-meal was also used. 


* Cp. Dftvies ; Case of the Zahowrers in JSusiandry. Eden : State of tlm 
JPoor. 

« Sixth Keport of the Medical Officer to the Privy Council, 1863 (3416. 
13641.^ Report by Dr. Edward Smith on the Fo<Jd of the Labouring Classes; 
> arm Laboiirers, page 2^34 arid fol : . 
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The value of food consumed by over 500 families in 
England bore a proportion to the total family income of 50 
per cent, upwards. Indeed, the value of food sometimes 
exceeded the total income, but this is due to allowances* and 
to hom.e-grown supplies. The tables have not been averaged 
because of the complications involved, but on the whole the 
proportion of the value of food to total income would not 
exceed 80 per cent. The average consumption of cereals 
(including rice) in terms of bread was found to be 12J lb. 
per week per adult, or 55| lb. per week per family. The 
consumption of meat was 1 lb. per head, or about 4^ lb. per 
family. That of sugar was just about 2 lb. per family; and of 
fats (butter, dripping, lard, suet) just over 2| lb. per family. 
Meat in some form was consumed by 99 per cent., sugar (as 
sugar or treacle) by 98 per cent., and fats by 99 per cent, of 
the families. Tea was consumed by 99 per cent, of the 
families. The consumption of cheese amounted to about 
2 lb., and of milk about 7^ pints per family per week. 
Although it is difficult to state the proportion of the total 
value of food represented by the value of breadstuffs it may be 
said that it must have been much higher than that prevailing 
at the beginning of the twentieth century, when thp average 
consumption of bread amounted to about 40 lb. per family. The 
consumption of meat at the beginning of the twentieth century 
amounted to over 7 lb. per family per week. But in any case 
it is evident that the prosperity of the farm labourers during 
the later part of the nineteenth century was not to be measured 
in the prices of breadstuffs alone, ^ 

In 1902 the position had entirely changed, for Mr, Wilson 
Pox^ found that the average dietary of farm workers cost 
13s. Bi'i, per week, while bread and flour cost only 3s. 5d and 
meat cost 4s. 2d. The total average expenditure per family 
was 20s. 3d. so that the expenditure on bread represents only 
16 per cent of the total, and bread and meat together repre¬ 
sent only 37 per cent, of the total expenditure, including fuel 
and light, clothes, insurances^ and rent. In 1918 the total 
expenditure of an average family was estinmt^ to be about 
46s. 6d., of which nearly 29s. was spent on food.* The 
expenditure on bread and. flour, &c., was 7s; 4d., and oh meat 
and similar foods 9s. 6d. Thus the expenditure on bread and 
flour amounted to about 16 per cent, of the total, ahd to about 
25 per cent, of that on all foods. The espenditute on meat 
represents about 20 per cent, of the totsd expenditure^ 

^ Beport on Wages, Earnings and Conditions of Bniploym^t. (H. 

' pp. 22^ and 

® Ee^rt oh Financial Besiitts ol Oecupatip:pL'd! afec. Cd.! , 

■.page37,,App.X ^v;.- 
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about 33 per cent, of that on all foods. Taking bread, flour, 
&c., and ail meats together the expenditure on these items 
represents 58 per cent, of the total on foods, and 36 per cent, 
of the expenditure on all items. 

It is clear from the earlier figures that the influence of 
prices of cereals on the economic condition of the farm 
labourer has not been so great, at least in modern tiihes, as h^ 
frequently been insinuated by the measurement of this 
economic position by the quantity of cereals which could be 
purchased by the daily or weekly wage. But it is also clear 
that the influence of the prices of cereals, or at least of bread- 
stuffs, on the economic position of the faim labourer as a 
purchaser has been diminishing during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. By estimating the quantity of wheat and 
meat necessary to maintain a family of five persons Mr. G. F. 
Steffen has indicated how the portion of the daily wage of a 
farm labourer necessary to purchase a sufficient supply of 
these articles vai'ied during the nineteenth century.^ The figures 
here given start at one of the periods in which the poverty 
of the labouring class "was quite marked. 




Percentage of wage 

Periods of 
ten years. 

Daily wages of an 
agricnlturaT labourer. 

required for buying 
6 lb. 14 oz. wheat 

w 

s, d. 

and 1 lb. 8 oz. meat. 

1831—40 

1 8 

98 

1841—50 

1 9 

82 

1861—60 

1 11 

76 

1861—70 

2 1 

70 

1871—80 

2 5 

65 

1881—90 

2 2i 

58 


From the figures given it is clear that neither the economic 
position of the farmer, nor that of the labourer as a purchaser, 
is determined by the prices ruling for cereal products; and 
that changes in their economic positions cannot be measured by 
changes in these prices. It is, however, true that the pro¬ 
portion of the labourer's wages spent on food has varied 
inversely with changes in the rates of real wages, the 
amount of the necessaries of life which can be purchased with 
the cash wage received. It is also true that the proportion of 
the wages spent on breadstuffs rises more rapidly than the total 
proportion on foods when real wages are falling, either as a 
result of felling rates of cash wages or of rising prices. But this 
of itself is an indication that wages do not necessarily rise or 
fall with similar ihovements in the prices of cereal breadstuffs 
over a long period of time. 

Dealing more closely with the relation of cash wages to 
the prices of farm products a considerable difficulty is 

; 1 See Muetemth Oentury^ Uo. 196, June, 1893. Hundred Tears of 

English Poyerty.” G. F. Steffen. 
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encountered in the collection of prices other than those of 
cereals, or even of rates of wages, for a continued series of 
years. The following table shows the average rate of wages of 
ordinary agricultural labourers at various dates since 1767, as 
given by Dr. Hasbach, Mr. Wilson Fox,^ and more recent 
investigators:— 


Year 



Average 

Authority 


weelily rate 




of wages 




.. 

d. 

1767—70 . 

Arthur Young . . . . 

. 

7 

3 

1860—61 . 

.James Caird. Ji!nglkk Agriculture. 

1850—51 

9 

7 

1860. 

Purdy. Journal 1861 


12 

3 

1870—71 . 
1880—81 . • . 

1 Druce. Journal R.A.S.E. 1885 . 

■ 1 

12 

14 

2 

2 

1892—93 . 

W. C. Little. Royal Commission on Labour . 

13 

5 

1898. 

Wilson Fox. Cd. 346 . 


14 

5 

1902. 

Wilson Fox. Cd. 2376 . 


14 

8 

1907. 

Board of Trade. Cd. 5460 


14 

9 

1912. 

Central Laud Association 


16 

9 

1912—13 . 

Rural League. 


17 

0 

1914. . 1 

Board of Trade Labour Gazette 


15 

10 

Board of Agriculture Investigators. 

Cd.24 . 

16 

3 

1917. . 1 

Board of Trade Labour Gazette 


22 

3 

Board of Agriculture Investigators. 

Cd. a . 

22 

11 

1918. 

ji jj ■ i» • 


27 

1 


Minimum Rate 


36 

0 


Now if these rates of wages are set alongside the prices of 
wheat, barley and oats for the periods to which they relate it 
will be seen that there is little correspondence between the 
movements in wages and prices of British cereals and of bread. 

From 1765 to 1770 the highest and lowest prices for wheat 
were 59s. Id. and 413. lOd. respectively, while wages were about 
Is. 3d. per week ; but a century later, when prices were slightly 
lower, wag^ were 67 per cent, higher. Again, wages in 1892-3 
show some increase over those ruling in 1870, although, cereal 
prices had suffered a considerable decline, and they continued 
to rise in subsequent years when cereals were falling to some 
extent. 

Other estimates of wages in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries have been prepared by Professor A. L.Botvley.® In this 
case some of the rates are taken from the sources which have 

^ Hasbach, MngUsh Agrxcuftural Labourer^ page 224. Wilsou Fox, Ckl« 
2376. Report on Wages and Earnings in Agriculture, 1907, Cd. 3460. For 
the years since 1902 a conyenient suinzmiry is proyided by the BepM on 
Financial Results of the Occupation of Ijand, Cd. 76, 1919, pp. 23^24 ; t>nt 
the Reports of the Oent^ X^a^ Association and Buziid should be 

consulted, -- 

® Jmrml of ike Tol. liXf. Ftl/1999- v ! 
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Rates of Gash Wages., Prices of Wheats Barley and Oats., 
and Bread. 


Average rates of wages of 
ordinary agric. labourer 

[ Average prices of ) 

Mean price of 

Wheat 

perqr. 

Barley 
per qr- 

Oats 

Year 

bread in London, 

Year 

Bate 

per qr. 

per 4 lb. 


8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 


d. 

8. 

d. 


d. 



49 

6 

— 

- 

— 

- 

1765 

— 



1 

44 

5 

— 

- 

— 

- 

1766 

— 




59 

1 

— 

- 

— 

- 

1767 

— 

1787—70 

7 


55 

5 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1768 

— 



1 

41 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1769 

— 



I 

44 10 ‘ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1770 

— 



\ 

48 

7 

26 

6 

17 

2 

1771 

'— 




44 

3 

27 

9 

17 

6 

1849 

7-0 

1850—51 

9 

A 

40 

38 

3 

6 

23 

24 

5 

9, 

16 

18 

5 

7 

1850 

1861 

6*8 

6-8 



1 

40 

9 

28 

6 

19 

1 

1862 

6*8 




44 

2 

34 

8 

24 

6 

1868 

7*5 




43 

9 

33 

6 

23 

2 

1859 

7*8 

1860 

12 

3 ■] 

53 

3 

36 

7 

24 

5 

1860 

8-8 




55 

4 

36 

1 

23 

9 

1861 

90 




55 

5 

35 

1 

22 

7 

1862 

8-6 



I* 

63 

9 

43 

0 

28 

1 

1868 

9-3 




48 

2 

39 

5 

26 

0 

1869 

7-8 

1870—71 

12 


46 

11 

34 

7 

22 

10 

1870 

8-0 



) 

56 

8 

36 

2 

25 

2 

1871 

90 



\ 

57 

0 

37 

4 

23 

2 

1872 

9-8 



/ 

46 

5 

40 

2 

24 

4 

1878 

7-5 




43 

10 

34 

0 

21 

9 

1879 

71 

1880—81 

14 

2 J 

44 

4 

33 

1 

23 

1 

1880 

7-0 



I 

45 

4 

31 

11 

21 

9 

1881 

70 




45 

1 

31 

2 

21 

10 

1882 

7-4 



/ 

31 

11 

28 

8 

18 

7 

1890 

60 




37 

0 

28 

2 

20 

0 

1891 

6*2 

189S—93 

13 


30 

3 

26 

2 

1 19 10 

1892 

6*2 




26 

4 

25 

7 

18 

9 

1893 

5*8 



V 

22 

10 

24 

6 

17 

1 

1894 

5*4 




26 

2 

22 

11 

14 

9 

1896 

6*1 

1898 

14 

s] 

30 

*2 

23 

6 

! 16 11 

1897 

5*6 



1 

34 

0 

27 

2 

18 

5 

1898 

60 




25 

8 

25 

7 

17 

0 

1899 

5*1 

1902 

14 

'1 

26 

11 

24 

11 

17 

7 

1900 

5*2 

26 

9 

25 

2 

18 

5 

1901 

6*0 




> 28 

1 

25 

8 

20 

2 

1902 

6-3 



( 

’ 29 

8 

24 

4 

17 

4 

1905 

5*5 

1907 

14 


28 

3 

24 

2 

18 

4 

1906 

5*6 

30 

7 

25 

1 

18 

10 

1907 

5*4 



\ 

^ 32 

0 

25 

10 

17 

10 

1908 

5*8 



i 

1 36 11 

26 

10 

18 11 

1909 

6*1 

1912 

16 

9 J 

31 

8 

23 

1 

17 

4 

1910 

5*9 

1912—IS 

17 

0 1 

31 

8 

27 

3 

18 

10 

1911 

- 5r6 


34 

.9 

30 

8 

21 

6 

1912 

5*8 



\ 

31 

8 

27 

3 

19 

1 

19i3 

6*8 

1914 



34 11 

27 

2 

20 11 

1914 

5*8 

16 

P ' 

52 10 

37 

4 

30 

2 

1916 

_ 




58 

5 

53 

6 

33 

5 

1916 

— 

1917 

22 

6 

76 

9 

64 

9 

49 10 

1917 


1918 

28 

6 

72 

10 

59 

0 

49 

4 

1918 

_ 

1919 

36 

6 


— 

- 

- 


- 

1919 



CN3.--W^es e from precedinsr Table, striking means where necessary. Prices of 
Farming. Fast and Present (1766—1770), from Od. 3663, 
SiK n bread from Seventeenth Abstract of Labour Statistics, 

1915*j 
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previously been quoted, but rates from some other sources are also 
included. Pi’ices of cereals have again been tabulated with 
Professor Bowley’s estimates of the rates of wages, and again 
the general results show little correspondence between wages 
and prices. 


Average Bates of Wages as collected hy Prof A. L. Bowley^ 
with Prices of Gereals for corresponding and preceding 
year in each instance. 



Prom 1880 onwards it is possible to obtain continuous in¬ 
formation on the changes in wages and the prices of ferm 
products. This is provided by the various Abstracts of Labour 
Statistics prepai^ed by the Board of Trade.' The method used 
is that of index numbers, by which prices and wages mpt a 
series of years are quoted in terms of 100 from the prices rulir^ 
in the base year, which is 1900 A.D. For instance, in the case 


‘ For this purpose the Seveiiteenth Abstract, (Cd- 773S, J915)bas be^ oied. 
Wages^ page 67 \ Meat and Milt, (^leais^ piijge 61; British Woedf^ 

' p'ag^' 90•; Ketai! prices in London,',102.,, ^ 
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of wheat the avei^age price in 1900 was 265. lid. per quarter, 
which is taken at 100, while in 1880 it was 44s. 4d. per quarter 
which is quoted as 164*7, and in 1913 it was 31s. 8d. per quarter 
which is quoted as 117*7. But further information can be 
obtained from other sources. 

The most striking ease of correspondence between rates of 
wages and prices of wheat is that found by Mr. Wilson Fox in 
the Eastern Counties in 1902. Taking the wages on six farms 
situated in the Eastern Counties, and the ayerage prices of 
wheat, he obtains the results shown in Fig. 1. The base year 
used in this case is 1893. 
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It has not been possible to obtain a continuous sei’ies of 
figures for wages since 1898, but taking the average prices of 
wheat, barley and oats, and the average rates of wages for the 
six Eastern Counties (Huntingdon, Cambridge, Lincoln, Norfolk, 
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Suffolk and Essex), the results as shown in Fig. 2 are obtained. 
The results are shown in shillings per quarter and per week. 

The data are weak in some respects in both cases, so comment 
is undesirable; but as these figures show the closest correspon¬ 
dence between wages and cereal prices that has been discovered, 



FlU. 3.—MoTemest 9 in Prices of Wkeat, Barley and Oate, and in Cash Wages of 
Ordtnaiy Agricaltnral LabDureis, 1880-1913. 
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their inclusion appeared to be necessary. It may be thought, 
however, that the correspondence between wages and prices of 
corn shown in these figures is due to the importance of the corn 



Fio. 4.--Ohan jfes in the Weights Xz^ez Kntnhere of Prices of Wheat, Bskirley 
. . . . . . , , and Oats, 1880-1018*, - , 
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crops and theii* prices in the economy of farms in this area. It 
is unfortunate that little detailed information is available on the 
sources of receipts on farms situated in the Eastern Counties, 
but it is known that on some farms with 70 out of each 100 
acres under the plough the receipts from live-stock and their 
products represent more than one half of the total receipts from 
all som’ces. 
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Turning to more general conditions, very little correspon¬ 
dence is shown between rates of wages in England and Wales 
and average prices of British corn. Fig. 3 shows the move¬ 
ments in pi‘ices of wheat, barley and oats, and in cash wages of 
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ordinary agricultural labourers fi*om 1880 to 1913. But a much 
clearer indication of the geneml movements in prices of corn is 
given by Fig. 4, which illustrates the movements in a weighted 
index number for the prices of wheat, barley and oats. 
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Although, these figures indicate that cereal prices exercise 
some slight influence on wages of farm labour, or that move¬ 
ments in corn prices and wages are to some extent due to the 
same causes, it is evident that wages do not rise and fall with 
prices in the way that some people expect them to do. 



Fja 8 .-^Hovein^t 9 ia of ia Qi^, 
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la discussions dealing with the prices of farm products the 
assumption is frequently made that prices of live stock 
products rise or fall with those of corn. This could only be 
the case if movements in the prices of the various articles were 
due to the same causes, and the movements would be equal if 
the common causes acted on the price of each article with equal 
force. During the last thirty years the changes in the prices of 
wheat, beef and mutton have not all been the same, and even 
when common changes are shown individual prices are affected 
in varying degrees; The reasons for such common changes as 
have occurred will be treated at a later stage, but Fig. 5 
illustrates the actual changes in' prices of wheat, beef aiid 
mutton since 1880. 

By weighting the index numbers of prices of the chief 
animal products of the farm (beef, milk, mutton and wool) in 
the same way as those of cereal prices have previously been 
done, a common figure for the prices of these articles has been 
obtained, and the results are shown in Fig. 6, Here again some 
common movements are shown, but on the whole the 
similarities are much less important than the differences. 

Turning now to prices of animal products only, Fig 7 shows 
the movements in wholesale prices of beef and milk, with 
those in the rates of cash wages of ordinary agricultural 
labourers: Here again, little coirespondence is shown in 
the movements, but they are somewhat more closely related 
than in the case of prices of cereals and wages. 

When the changes in the prices of mutton and wool are 
compared with those in rates of wages the results are quite 
different. During the last period, 1880—1913, the prices of 
wool have fluctuated more than those of any of the farm 
products dealt with, while the prices of mutton show less 
fluctuation, on the whole, than those of any other of these 
products. These movements are shown in Fig. 8. 

But when the prices of the four animal products are taken 
together there is comparatively little correspondence between 
the movements and those in rates of cash wages. Fig. 9 shows 
the changes in both a weighted and unweighted index number 
for the combined prices of beef, milk, wool and mutton. The 
changes in the line showing the unweighted index number are 
largely due to the changes in the price of wool, and the total 
receipts by sale of wool account for a small proportion only of 
the total receipts by sale of the farm products. It will be 
noticed that since 1890 the variations in the line showing the 
changes in the weighted index number are comparatively small. 
There can be little doubt that this line represents the general 
level of prices with a fair degree of accuracy, and the com¬ 
parative steadiness of the prices of the four products, taken 
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together, was Undoubtedly one of the chief causes of the 
popularity of live stock farming from 1890 to 1913. It is, 
therefore, not at all surprising that closer correspondence is 
shown between changes in the weighted index number of the 
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combined prices of beef, milk, mutton and wool and the index 
number for wages, than in the case of the weighted index for 
the prices of the three cereals and wages. 

It is now necessary to bring together the prices of the seven 



Fia. KK—Chauses in the General Level of Prices of Seven Chief Products of 
Farmst and in Bates of Cash Wages; 1880^19X3. 
f Weighted Ihdex Number of Brices.) 
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faa.*m products which have been dealt with, and Figs. 10 and 11 
show respectively lines representing changes in weighted and 
unweighted index numbers of these combined prices, with 
changes in the index numbers of rates of wages. The most 
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remarkable characteristic of these chai^ts is the illustration they 
provide of the generally accepted principle that changes in 
rates of wages follow slowly rises and falls in prices, although 
the close correspondence of the two lines in Fig. 10 from 1906 
to 1908 is somewhat remarkable. The considerations have so 
f^ been limited to the effect of changes in prices upon wages, 
but mention must be made of the influence of changes in 
wages upon prices through their effects on costs of production. 
The various charts given illustrate not only the small influence 
of prices upon wages, but equally the small influence of wages 
on prices. This might almost be deduced from the relative 
importance of the factor of labour in general production. In 
the figures collected hj the Committee of the Agricultmal 
Wages Board it was shown that of the total expenditure per 
acre in 1913-14 only 20 per cent, was spent in labour on 
“tenant” farms, and 22 per cent, on “home” farms. The 
figm‘es collected for the National Farmers’ Union by Mr. James 
Wyllie, for presentation to the Boyal Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture, show for 1913-14 that the proportion of costs of labour 
(cash wages) to total expenditure varied on different groups of 
farms from 13*8 to 28 per cent., the average being about 21 
per cent., or almost exactly the same as that found by the 
Committee of the Agricultural Wages Board. The figures 
collected by the Agricultural Costings Com m ittee show that 
the proportion of expenditure on labour to the total varies 
from 20 to 29 per cent., with an average of 24 per cent., but : 
these figures include board and allowances and are for a 
period some five years later than that to which the previous 
figures relate. The figures for the later period, collected by 
the Committee of the Agricultural Wages Board and by 
Mr. Wyllie, show an average proportion only very slightly 
above that for the pre-war period, and lower than that shown 
by the figures of the Agricultural Costings Committee. But 
whether the average proportion of the total expenditure which 
is due to labour is taken at 20 or 25 per cent., it is clear that 
changes in rates of wages do not affect costs of production to 
the extent that is sometimes suggested. If labour costs 
represent 25 per cent, of total costs, and other costs remain 
stationary, then an increase of 100 per cent, in rates of wages 
would cause a general increase in costs of 25 per cent.; or if 
labour costs equal 20 per cent, of the total, then 100 per cent, 
increase in rates of wages would cause a general increase in 
costs of 20 per cent. This would be the position if no change 
in the quantity of labour occurred, but should the quantity be 
reduced, as frequently happens when wages rise, then the 
general increase would be smaller. When labour costs repre¬ 
sent 20 per cent, of the total an increase or decrease of 10 per 
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cent, in rates of 'wages 'will cause a similai* change of 2 per cent, 
in general costs. But it is clear that such small changes in rates 
of wages as occurred in the thirty years prior to 1910 would 
have comparatively little effect on general costs of production. 

An exhaustive analysis of the causes of changes in prices of 
the individual products dealt with would require more time 
and space than is available at present. It may, however, be 
brought to mind that all the products except milk have been 
subject to competition of imported supplies. . But in the case 
of beef, and especially of mutton, competition was not keen 
until after 1890, and considerable fluctuations in prices occurred 
before this date. Where weather conditions cause changes in 
the amount of supplies, and fluctuations in prices follow these 
changes,' the weather conditions of other countries are more 
important than those in England with relation to the supplies 
of corn. The influences which may affect prices through their 
effect on supplies of on cost of production are indicated by the 
following items:— 

Weather conditions. 

Level of prices previously ruling. 

Health of herds and flocks. 

Changes in the use of machinery for production. 

Changes in transport facilities. 

Either of these factors may exercise a positive or a negative 
influence on supplies and prices. Good weather conditions, 
whether in relation to crops or stock, increase supplies and 
tend to lower prices, while bad conditions have opposite effects. 
A fairly high price for one or more articles in relation to the 
general level of prices stimulates the production of such articles 
for a year or two, but this of itself may be the cause of some 
over-supply, and thus bring down prices. A low price at the 
starting point has the opposite effects. Changes in the use of 
machinery for production, and development of transport facili¬ 
ties, have h^d a positive effect on supplies during the period 
under review, and have reduced prices. But some changes, 
as increased cost of tonsport, tend to raise prices. As a result 
of the application of mechanical improvement to production or 
transport it may be noted that increases in rates of wages do 
not necessarily raise costs of production. Indeed, it may be 
said that some increases in wages are the results of faHing 
costs of production due to improvements in equipment or 
methods. On the other hand, when the general level of prices 
(or the value of money) remains steady, and no improvements 
in methods of production are occurring, general increases ip 
the rates of remuneration of the people engaged in the produc¬ 
tion of one class of articled mil raise costs of production, and 
tend to-raise prices.' 
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On the side of demand it may be brought to mind that 
changes in the number of consumers, or in their prosperity, 
is the chief factor. The number of consumers may be increased 
by actual growth in population, or by an improvement in the 
prosperity of a nation, or of groups within a nation, which 
enables them to consume an article they have not previously 
consumed, or,to consume more of an article than they did pre¬ 
viously. Here again the price level itself may affect demand 
and consumption, but the effects of changes in prices of farm 
products on the demand for them are by no means simple. A 
fall in the price of breadstuffs may be the cause of a decrease in 
demand for them, and of an increase in demand for other food¬ 
stuffs, especially meat, while a rise in prices of breadstuffs may 
actually increase demand for them, and diminish the demand 
for meat or other foodstuffs. On the other hand, a large increase 
in meat prices may cut off demand, or a decrease have the 
opposite effect. 

But the cause of fluctuations in prices of farm products which 
is common to the fluctuations in general prices is that of 
changes in the value of money. Two of the most marked 
general changes in the weighted index number of prices of 
farm products, the sharp fall from 1880 to 1889 and the 
rise from 1908 onwards, were due to this cause. On the whole, 
the prices of all seven commodities show similar fluctuations 
due to this cause, but not all in the same degree, and some of 
the fluctuations in individual prices are affected by special 
causes while the influence of the general cause was showing its 
effects. The general movements in wholesale prices due to a 
common cause from 1888 to 1890 is shown by the following 
table. The figures for wholesale prices of seven farm products 
are given with those of 47 articles in the Board of Trade's 
weighted index numbers for wholesale prices, and those for ono 
industrial group, viz., textile raw materials. 



Weighted Index 
Nnmber of seven 

Weighted Index 
Number of Whole¬ 
sale Prices of 47 

Index Number of 


Farm Products (as 


calculB.ted for the 

Articles (including 

Prices of Textile 


purposes of this 

Farm Products) 

Baw Haterials. 


article). 

Board of Trade. 


1880 

134 

129*0 

130*0 

1881 

131 

126*6 

127*6 

1882 

133 

127*7 

123*4 

1883 

133 

125*9 

119*1 

1884 

121 

114*1 

116*2 

1885 

113 

107*0 

108*9 

1886 

109 

101*0 

99*9 

1887 

105 

98*8 

102*7 

1888 

102 

101*8 

101-2 

1889 

107 

103*4 

lOS’l 

1890 

109 

103*3 

105*4- 
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The chief causes of this downward movement of prices 
were the rapid expansion of the world’s output of commodities, 
together with some falling off of the supply of gold from the 
mines/ but the most important cause was the expansion in the 
world’s trade. 

From 1905 onwards general wholesale prices show an 
upward tendency, and this is shown, on the whole, by prices 
of the seven farm products dealt with. But the prices of both 
British beef and British mutton were suffering from the 
competition of the imported products of Australia and the 
Argentine. Indeed the prices of meat were then suffering 
in the same way as wheat prices suffered from the competition 
of American and Indian wheat some thirty years earlier. The 
most general cause of the rise in the level of prices during this 
period was the increase in the supply of gold.® The com¬ 
parative movements in prices 1905 to 1913 may be shown by 
the same items as in the previous Table. 


1900 

Weighted Inde^ 
Number of Prices 
of seven Farm 
Products. 

100 

Weighted Index 
Number of Whole¬ 
sale Prices of 47 
Artides. 

100-0 

Weighted Index 
Number of Prices 
of Textile Baw 
Materials. 

100-0 

1905 

103 

97-6 

lOS-7 

1906 

101 

100-8 

12M 

1907 

106 

106-0 

127-4 

1908 

103 

103-0 

1098 

1909 

107 

104-1 

112-4 

1910 

106 

108-8 

136-2 

1911 

108 

109-4 

128-9 

1912 

117 

114-9 

119-6 

1913 

116 

116-6 

136-0 

The only official figures for retail prices 

obtainable relats 


to retail prices in London. But as actual prices are not under 
consideration it is possible to use these figures for the purpose 
of indicating changes in the general level of retail prices* 
There is some tendency towards higher re^l prices in London 
than in the country, but there is no known muse for any 
important differences in changes in the general levels of retail 
prices in the country and in London. Fig. 12 shows the 
changes in the level of retail prices of 23 articles of food .in 
London, together with the changes in the general,*level of 
wholesale prices of seven farm products from 1892 to 1913. 
As ndght perhaps be expected the prices of farm products 
show greater changes than do those of retml prices of food. 
This is partly due to the differences in the number of article 
dealt with in the two groups^ but it is Hao due partly; to the 

, * See W. T. Laytou’e to ike Mm, 7^ ■; 

■'“Layton. vCh.S.,^ ' V -''v; ^ ^ 
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fact that comparatively small changes in wholesale prices occur 
without any effect on retail prices. 

The general causes of changes in the rates of wages now 
remain to he considered. These may be divided according as 



FZQ. 13.--<3hanges is Wlidlesale Prices of Seven Pam Products, and in Befail 
Prices of Articles. 
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they arise on the side of the supply of or the demand for 
labour. The supply of labour is determined by the number 
of workpeople available, and also by their physical and mental 
efficiency. But the actual supply of labour for any individual 
industry is subject to the influence of the demand for labour 
in other industries and the rate of wages such industries offer. 
Now there can be no doubt that the possible supply of labour 
for agriculture was almost as great in 1910 as in 1880, but the 
actual number of workers employed was much smaller. Indeed, 
the total net loss of males engaged in agriculture between 1880 
and 1910, was 156,000 or nearly 14 per cent, of the number 
engaged in the earlier year.^ Thus the total supply of labour 
was smaller, but the labour displaced had been absorbed by 
other industries, which had, on the whole, suffered reductions 
in prices of products similar to those suffered by agriculture. 
They had, however, been enabled to provide real wages higher 
than those paid in agiuculture, or, at least, higher than those 
the men would have earned had they remained in agricultural 
employment. The methods by which this was done lie outside 
the scope of this inquiry ; but the importance of this reduction 
of the potential supply of labour for agriculture was an 
important factor in the maintenance of rates of wages of farm 
workers. There is no adequate reason for believing that farm 
workers of the twentieth century have less physical or mental 
capacity than those of the nineteenth century, so it may be said 
tha^ the actual supply of labour was diminished in about the 
same proportion as the reduction in the number of workers. 
On the side of demapd, the reduction in prices which leads to 
a reduction of output will lead to a smaller demand for labour, 
or at any rate for smaller labour costs. But a fall in prices is 
not necessarily followed by a reduction of output, especially 
when economies can be made or new methods used for 
production. Or should a reduction in output occur it is not 
necessarily in proportion to the fall in prices. The farmers of 
this country did reduce the output of certain articles after 1870, 
but the reduction in the total value of output was by no means 
as large as the fall in prices, or as the diminution in the number 
of farm workers. By making economies and using new 
methods in production, especially by using machinery, by 
increasing production of certain articles and diminishing that 
of others the English farmers were able to maintain the rates 
of wages of their workers from 1880 to 1900, with the exception 
of a brief period from 1884 to 1889, and slightly to raisp wages 
when prices began to rise after 1900. But even when pricey 
were faUing rapidly wages showed only a slight decline, a^d 
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if prices had not fallen it is by no means certain that the 
quantity of labour ^ould have remained the same as in previous 
decades, for the migration of workers had begun before prices 
began to fall. Pidor to 1880 farmers were finding that they 
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could make economies in production, and could use new 
methods, and it is probable they would have developed these 
slowly even had they not been forced to do so by falling 
prices. 

The comparative position of the farm worker as a wage- 
earner during the period under review is shown by the various 
figures, but his position as a purchaser has also to be considered. 
Again, it is unfortunate that no records, of retail prices ruling 
in country districts are available, but as movements only have 
to be indicated the changes in retail prices in London may be 
used. Fig. 13 shows the changes in the rates of wages of 
ordinary agricultural labourers with those in the retail prices 
of 23 articles from 1893 to 1913. The results show that 
w^es do not rise and fall in proportion to changes in retail 
prices, but that the worker obtains some increase in real wages 
as a result of falling retail prices, and suffers some disadvan¬ 
tage when retail prices rise. 

The use of the statistical method of correlation has been pur¬ 
posely avoided in the compilation of this article, so that the 
information may be used by the greatest number of people, but 
it would probably be necessary to use this method to obtain 
any logical foundation for a sliding scale of wages based on 
prices. It may, however, be said that the data obtained leads 
to the conclusion that any attempt at providing a basis for a 
sliding scale would have to cover the prices of the seven articles 
which have been dealt with, and possibly those of some other 
farm products. Further, it is quite clear that the prices of 
cereals alone do not determine the economic position of either 
the fmner or the worker, and that cereal prices do not provide 
an index to the general level of prices of farm products. Also, 
the conclusion that the level of prices of ferin products does 
not alone determine the ecbnomic position of the faim worker 
must be admitted. His wages do not necessarily rise or fall 
with prices, and his position as a purchaser has been affected 
inversely rather than directly by changes in prices. Burihg 
. the nineteenth century, especially during the last quarter, the in¬ 
fluence of the prices of breadstufe on his prosperity has declined 
as his standard of living has risen. Under the normal condi¬ 
tions existing just prior to the War a rise in the pnees of 
British cereals would have had little effect on his pbsitibn as a 
purchaser, unless it had been accompanied by a similar rise in 
aU or the majority of the articles which he purchai^d. 

ARTHIpEl W. ASHBI; V 

. itlstita^ for Bfisearch in 

' 2Icoiio^cs^;Ozfor£v.''". 
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THE PERCHERON HORSE. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England has been good 
enough to ask me to contribute some account to its Journal of 
the Percheron horse, a breed which very favourably impressed 
many ofBcers and breeders serving in the British Army during 
the five years of war when Englishmen and Frenchmen, vying 
in courage and endurance, grew to like and admire each other. 
I shall try to give a faithful description of the district in 
which the Percheron originated, and to trace the history of 
the breed by indicating its formation and characteristics, its 
evolution and expansion in France and abroad, and its merits 
and defects as compared with other heavy draught types. 

It is a curious thing that we possess few precise documents 
about our Percheron breed, which is one of the oldest in France, 
and probably the purest in existence. Whilst numerous French 
authors have been interested in it, such as du Hays, Gayot, 
Daubihan-Delisle, Gallier, Trollet, &c., the subject has been 
most carefully studied in an American work, “ History of the 
Percheron Horae,” published at Chicago by the Breeder^^ 
Gazette, This has provided me with useful information. I 
owe a further debt of gratitude for their valuable help to the 
eminent director of the Pin Stud, the Vicomte de Tonnac, 
M, de Chevigny, director of the Besan 9 on stud, who did so 
much observation in America, M. Pierre Corbiere, the illustrator 
of this article, M. Aveline, M. Perriot, and many other Per¬ 
cheron horse breeders who taught me to love this fine old type 
during the seven years in which I had the honour to manage 
the Pin Stud, and the twenty-seven years during which I 
continued to visit them either as member or president of 
committees for purchasing stallions for the national studs of 
Prance. 

Cradle of the Percheron Race .—^Le Perche, the cradle of the 
Percheron race, is one of the smallest provinces of old France. 
The name of Perche is said to come from that of the forest 
“ Perticus Saltus,” which formerly covered almost the whole 
district. In the ninth century a considerable amount of the land 
was cleared of trees, under the direction of monks who had 
established numerous powerful abbeys; but splendid groups of 
forest trees still reniain and are valuable regulators of climate 
and water supply. The principal forests are those of St. 
Evroux, Le Perche, Longny, Mortagne, and Bell^me of the 
immemorial oaks. 

The province of Perche was divided into the department of 
the Ome, which took about one-half, and in leseer proportions 
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the departments of La Sarthe, Eure and Loir, and Loir and Cher. 
Its extremities were Yimoutiers on the north-west, Alengon on 
the south-west, La Chartre-sur-Loir and Yenddme on the south, 
La Loupe on the south-east, and La Ferte Fresnet on the north¬ 
east. The district borders on the old provinces of Normandy 
on the north and west, and Maine on the south-east; in the 
south it touches Yenddme and le Dunois, and in the east La 
Beauce, that magnificent corn land known as the granary of 
France. 

Geology, From the geological point of view, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mortagne, Mamers, Belldme, is found Jurassic 
Marne which forms the greater part of the Merleraut district; 
superior cretaceous is found on wide expanses, composed alter¬ 
natively of clay, sand and lime, thus forming the moist and 
fertile argilo-calcareous lands. As one goes further north the 
lime tends more and more to replace the sand, and that, 
M. Tonnac says in his course on hippie science, is the reason 
why the more active horses are found in Upper Perche, while 
the further south one goes, on to the alluvial soils, the heavier 
and larger are the Percherons raised. 

Climate ,—^The climate is somewhat damp and entirely 
favourable to herbaceous vegetation ; it is colder round 
Mortagne and Argentan; the average temperature recorded 
is 60 deg. Fahrenheit, and the summer heat does not go 
beyond 77 or 86 deg. Fahrenheit, The westerly and south¬ 
westerly winds, which generally bring rain, and those from 
the north and north-west are the most frequent; the annual 
average number of wet days is about a hundred, and the 
average marked for one year by the rain gauge is 35 inches. 

Production Zone ,—Brood mares are naturally found 
^ecially in districts of medium cultivation where grass-land 
is in suitable proportion. This zone comprises all the territory 
north and jLprth-west of Mortagne, in Upper Perche; the best 
centre is Pervench^res, where a stallion dep6t was established 
some time ago by the National Studs. It includes also the 
country round Mondoubleau in Lower Perche, where there is 
another dep&t of national stallions; and then returning 
towards the Huisnes, the environs of Nogent le Rotrou, notably 
the excellent soil of 06ton, which is considered the best district 
for strong mares, Theligny-sm-Sarthe, Masles, Noce le Theil, 
La Psrt6 Bernard. 

Breeding Zone .—*‘The foal comes into the world very 
early, and lives in the open air from his birth,” says M. de 
Tonnac; it is a female of a good type, she remains in the 
district to continue the family; if a male, he goes away as soon 
as he is weaned, that is to say about October, to breeding 
districts such as Reginalard,Le Theil, Nogent, then to the north 
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and east of the arrofidisseinent of Mortagne, and finally, later 
on, to La Beauce and the Chartres country, where he earns his 
keep by working. His working life begins at 18 months, and 
at 30 months his fate leads him to the stud either in France or 
abroad, if his build allows, otherwise commerce takes him 
either for large-scale cultivation of corn-lands or for industrial 
transport work in big towns.” 

Rural Economy. The Perck&ron Farm .—In the following 
interesting letter M. Edmond Perriot, the clever and 'well- 
known breeder in La Ronce, near Le Theil-sur-Huisne, gives 
an account of the rural economy under which the Percheron 
race lives and develops. ■ 

Generally,” he writes, “Le Perche farms are 110 acres 
in size, divided into 22 acres of wheat, wheat and rye mixed, 
or rye, 22 acres of fallow and roots, beet, carrots, and potatoes, 
22 acres of oats or barley, 22 acres of rotation grasses, and 
lastly 22 acres of permanent pasture. This cultivation is 
usually done by four mares reared on the farm, and put 
to the stallion (either national, approved, or authorised) 
every year. If any of them is found not to be in foal she 
is subsequently handed over for commercial uses in Paris 
or Bordeaux, and is immediately replaced in the stables 
by a filly of two or three years born and reared on the 
farm. These mares, by their work on cultivation, earn 
their keep, and their offspring, whether male or female, 
bring in a yearly net profit to the breeder. Male foals are in 
demand : (1) by stallion, breeders who begin by making sure 
of a certain number of selected foals, chosen both for their 
pedigree and their build ; (2) by breeders who keep them for 
a year, and at the end of that time the stallion-breeders make 
another selection from them before purchases are. made by La 
Beauce Commerce, which takes all the available yearlings of 
the district. Among these yearlings exported into La Beauce, 
where they work and are well fed on corn, there are sometimes 
found choice specimens which, when brought back to Le 
Perche and set aside for service, produce superior horses—^as a 
result, I believe, of the more energetic temperament and 
stronger build caused by dry , plentiful, rich food,. healthy 
work, and the invigorating air of that magnificent plain. 

“The Mortagne district differs slightly from the general 
breeding zone I have just described. It has, in fact, a larg^ 
proportion of grass land, so that the mares do less work. It 
may happen that on a farm containing four mares, only two go; 
in terness. In the Ifogent region it is different th^ is 
little grass, only about H acres td a farm, and th« ]tharea wprifc 
more; they foal in the siabW .a : 

turn'.to th^ 
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these mares and value them at 200 or 300 francs more than 
those from idle brood mares. 

Stallion bi’eeders are obliged to have large areas of grass 
land for the well-being of the colt who is very particular in the 
choice of his grass. So that a field of 22 acres must not 
contain more than three two-year-olds. This shows the extent of 
land needed to rear 100 colts. Several large stallion-establish¬ 
ments in Le Perche include at least 1,125 acres of ^’ass.” 

Historical .—The history of the Percheron race is that of all 
domestic breeds. It evolved with the exigencies of civilisation. 
It may be grouped into four stages :— 

A. The middle ages, characterised by the powerful charger 
barbed with iron and carrying a heavy rider covered in armour. 

B. The period following the invention of fire-arms ; apart 
from increasing agricultural needs, artillery demanded energetic 

, draught horses and cavalry needed swifter ones: 

0. The era between 1800 and 1860, when the organisation 
of highways multiplied stage coaches and post chaises. 

D. The railway era of 1860, which unharnessed the stage 
coach for ever and turned the Percheron exclusively into a 
heavy draught horse. 

We know nothing definite about the Percheron charger, 
who is often reproduced in old illustrations with a grey or 
white coat. Legends like to give him, as they do to horses of 
many other French provinces, an oriental ancestry. No doubt, 
after the disaster that befel the Saracens between Toui*s and 
Poitiers in 732 at the hands of Charles Martel, a number of 
Eastern horses remained in the country and were used for 
breeding. Failing fuller information, this may be quoted as 
a possible explanation of the characteristics of energy and 
distinction combined with strength, which are suggested by the 
charger.' it has been recorded that the seigneurs of Le Perche 
used to bring Arab stallions back from their crusades for the 
use of their studs, but hitherto no authentic document has been 
found in support of this assertion. 

Under Louis XIV, mention is made of Italian, Barbary and 
Spanish stallions, and at that time Le Perche provided horses 
for the court and the army, as well as draught horses. Numerous 
chronicles of the time prove that the horse industry was active. 
The Boyal Studs, and later those of the First Empire favoured 
the use of stallions capable of reproducing cavalry horses, that 
is to say thoroughbreds. The only ones obtainable then were 
Arabs and Barbs. However, the latter found no more favour 
with breeders of diuught horses than they do to-day, and their 
rdle was therefore limited. The result of researches in the 
national archives made by Messrs. Alwin-Howard-Sanders and 
Waine Dinsmore for the Breeder's QqmUb lead one to suppose 




Flo. 1.—A DlUOHNOII IN 1850. 






























Kra. 4.—PERtriiHUON Filly, ** Kabylb.' 






















Fig. 7.—Percheron STALubN, “Misanthrope." 
rnwTiar of First trize in Class for I'erchsron Stnllions, of any age^ Cardiff, 1919. 
Exhibited by Mr. Henry Overman. 



Fig. 8.—perceeron Mars, “ PiGEONfiriB.” 

ivinner of First Prize in Ciass for Percheron ifarren or Maiden Mares, of any age, 

Cardiff, 1919. 

Exhibited hy Lord StalbRidce. 
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that the same applied to the chestnut saddle stallion Qodolphin 
of’Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and the grey Turk Gallipoli^ brought 
to the Bell^me district by the Marquis of Briges, manager of 
the Pin Stud* That charming story-teller, du Hays, makes 
Gallipoli^ who disappeared in 1820, the progenitor of a stallion 
of legendary fame in Le Perche— Jean le Blanc, Born in 1823 
or 1824 in the Orne, this sire has been credited with numerous 
pedigrees and was remarkably productive ; he was exceptionally 
long-lived and died at the age of 32. Du Hays considered the 
Percheron’s grey coat to be a feature transmitted by crossing 
with the Arab. 

Indeed, the grey coat existed very early in Le Perche. It 
was in demand at the time of. stage coaches, because light- 
coloured horses were preferred for night relays, being more 
visible in the dark, A distinction must be made between the 
dappled grey, which is the typical Percheron colour, and the 
grey of Arab horses. Here is a short statement on this point 
by M. Quinchez, General Stud Inspector, the best Judge of 
Arab horses in France, who has had many opportunities of 
studying them mostlihoroughly on his frequent visits to Syria, 
Baghdad and Cairo, for the best desert coursers that can be 
procured are to be seen at the important “ sport ” gatherings in 
Egypt 

‘‘ It is quite accurate to say that the dappled grey (i.e, of 
the Percheron) is not the gi’ey of Oriental horses. These are 
generally pale grey with a few light-brown spots ; dark spots 
are very rare. The best, usually, are greys very much marked 
with light spots, and these are very seldom seen. Although 
grey is considered the usual coat of Arab horses and is very 
common among Baghdad and Syrian breeds, it is far from 
usual in the desert ; the chestnut generally predominates 
among thoroughbreds. I have never seen a dappled grey 
Ardhy 

An old book published at Mortagne in 1801 throws some 
light on what the Percheron used to be and what the breed was 
like after the revolutionary upheaval. 

The breed of horses known as Percheron is destroyed, 
entirely wiped out,” says citizen Fontenay; “the suppression 
of studs has contributed to its extinction. The race was valuable 
for its courage, vigour, and longevity. It was even more 
precious for its quSdties of endurance than for its splendM 
make. 

“It had excellent haunches, fine hocks, well-sprung ribs, 
perfectly free though rather heavy shoulders, a somewhat over- 
muscular neck, a slightly hea^ hesd, perfect limhs^ and 
'th^ could pass any test.'"- 

“ Perhaps the Percheron race, the quality of wBliSh 
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doubt due to the climate and the nature of the grass lands, 
might be restored by distributing the best stallions over the 
whole district .... &c.” 

An instance of the care with which the Percheron race was 
kept pure is found in the account of the assizes held at Mortagne 
in 1843 by the Normandy Association, and in the statistical and 
administrative annual of 1820 for the Department of Eure-et- 
Loir. This recommends the institution of indigenous stallions 
selected from breeders’ stables and approved by the Government. 
M. Pardouet, president of the Percheron Horse Society, 
attributed to that organisation the happy and lucrative evolution 
carried out under the aegis of stud administration, but indepen¬ 
dently, or very nearly so, of the few Percheron stallions it then 
possessed, and which were often considered to be too much 
reduced by the breeder, his constant care being to develop and 
increase the race. 

There is indeed a difference between the Percheron of 
to-day and vrhat he was at the stage-coach period, strikingly 
and faithfully evoked by the photograph (Fig. 1) reproducing 
a bronze by J. Joire in the Lille museum. The Percheron 
then in demand was a light draught horse capable of drawing a 
fair weight, over rough ground, at a sustained speed of 7^ to 10 
miles an hour, according to the relays. The horse was of an 
average height of about 15 h. 2 in. was lighter than he is 
to-day, and moi^e active. Among the mares who have kept this 
type most closely in the Orne and round Ecouche, where M. 
Cheradame’s distinguished Percheron stallions were placed, 
there were still a few thirty years ago who could trot the 
kilometre in two minutes. I knew two in the immediate 
environs of Le Pin. 

Excluded from i*apid transport, and condemned to farm 
work and heavy traction, the race evolved in the direction of 
weight and size, The dray-horse (the largest and heaviest 
stable horse put between shafts) became the object of all 
breeders. The American demand for a “ ton horse ” accelerated 
the movement, which was complicated by a marked preference 
among the foreign purchasers for the black coat. At that time 
(about 1885) M. Pardouet, senior, former President of the 
Percheron Horse Society, had in his possession a stallion 
named Malakdff, who at 5 years weighed 21 cwt. 68 lb., 
and one of his sons, shown at a competition at Nogent by a 
breeder named Colias, of Noce, weighed 20 cwt, 15 lb. at the 
age of two. “ I need not tell you,” writes the Chief Judge, who 
gave me this information, that this race of elephants never 
did any good, and proved the ruin of stables that had put their 
trust in them/’ In order to reach snch a weight these animals 
w^e fed on cow’s milk, and they stood over 17 han<iB. 
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It has been regretted that at this period in the history of the 
breed crosses 'were tried with Poitou stallions to increase the 
weight and height, and especially with Nivernais horses for the 
sake of the black coat. These mistakes were short-lived; they 
were confined to certain stables, and there is ample ground for 
asserting, with all the sane consideration that comes from lapse 
of time, that the complaints made in certain publications of the 
time (1880—1890) were exaggerated. It would be vain to-day 
to look for traces of the deadly effects foretold by certain 
personages of that period. It is true that better-informed 
American demand no longer sacrifices everything to size, and 
has ceased to fear the grey coat. 

“ As for the grey coat,’’ wrote M. de Chevigny on returning 
from a mission in America, “the Americans who ten or fifteen 
years ago would have no grey, and on this account placed the 
Pereheron race in some danger, have altered their views. The 
Chicago prize-winners are now frequently grey— Jalap^ Kaptif^ 
Kanton and Lagos are grey, and a great American breeder said 
to me one day with truth: ‘ Your breed is grey, and if you 
change the coat you spoil the breed.’” 

Points of the Pereheron .—^The Pereheron is tall, strongly 
built, wide and deep ; he has a noble crest and large but well- 
proportioned head with a straight forehead; very muscular 
forehand and quarters ; his joints and tendons are strong, firm, 
and well defined; he stands firmly and squarely on excellent 
feet. There is no doubt that the Pereheron horse is the finest 
specimen of our French draught breeds. He is remarkably active, 
and must never have his hocks set too wide or too straight; 
they should rather be slightly flexed and even rather close, 
especially for rough going. 

One of the illustrations (Fig. 2) shows one of the finest 
types of Pereheron stallion in France. This is McAef, P-S.B. 
No, 117897 by Jack cmdJunte by Qugmte, one of the Le Pin 
Stud, and service stallion at Pervencheres; / His weight and 
measurements are as follows :— 

Weight. Height. Ghegt. Knee. Canon. 

17 cwt. 16 h. 3 in. 7 ft. 7^ in. 17^ in. 11 in. 

Anotheris thatofafour-year-old,Po?ona2>(Fig.3)No.l25998, 
son of Lord Lonsdale’s Lagos and of Hystique by ^evy. This 
fine colt, remarkably developed and perfectly clean legged, 
is striking even among the selected Percherons of, the. 
Pin Studs; his weight is 16 cwt. 78 lb., height 16 h. 
3 in., chest 7 ft. lin,, >knee 17 in., canon ll in. , It is 
worth noting that these two stallions work daily, and' 
are in service condijtioh. Withv th^ of iWoW 

and Pohmais i include the 
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first prize at the Central Show in Paris in 1914, Kahyle^ born 
in 1910 at M. Perriot’s stables, a grey, 16 h. in. 
She is a most beautiful Percheron mare, and her head is 
especially typical (Fig, 4). 

In default of the film, which alone could give an exact idea 
of the action, are given two snapshots (Figs. 5 and 6) of 
Kaiserliky P.S.B. No. 90316, trotting. In spite of the photo¬ 
grapher’s skill, they give only an imperfect idea of the 
energetic, brilliant, balanced action of this Percheron who 
roused much enthusiasm at the exhibitions at which he took 
part in the Court of Honour in the Pin Studs on the occasion 
of big horse shows held there. In no other breed would one 
find such speed combined with so much weight, frame and 
strength. The expressive, courageous bearing of this Percheron 
should also be noticed. 

Progressive Evolution and Expansion of the Pereheron 
Race .—Before the war the production of the Percheron. race 
had attained very great prosperity, not only on account of 
a very lucrative export trade with XJ.S.A. and Argentine,^^ 
but also because the breed was very numerous in France 
wherever conditions of soil and climate permitted. If that 
increase has been set back during the five terrible years we 
have gone through, it would be a great mistake to suppose, 
as several personages beyond the Atlantic seem to do, that 
Le Perche is ruined, and the race as it were extinct and unable 
to meet the demand for exports for a very long time. Such 
assertions merely cause a smile, and may best be met with a 
few figures. In 1909 the total number of Percheron stallions 
in the French national studs was 307 head ; for 1919 it is 409. 
That is the best proof of the power of expansion of a race 
which swarms in the Loire basin, in Lower Normandy, North 
Brittany, Poitou and Vendee. The movement is particularly 
interesting in the Pin area which comprises not only the depart¬ 
ment of the Ome, but also part of La Sarthe, and then Eure, 
Seine et Oise, Seine Inferieure and part of Calvados. The 
total strength of this important dep6t was— 

. Is 1890 . .. * . . . 52 stallions Percherons. 

„ 1900 ..... 68 „ 

1910.102 „ 

,,1919.131 „ 

Out of these 131 staliions only eight (seven grey and one black) 
were standing in Le Perche in 1919, the chief part in pro¬ 
duction having always belonged in that country to the 
institution of approved stallions. It is here, says the “ History 
of the Percheron Horse,” that the national archives show us 
** the splendid service rendered by the Gk)vernment of France 
in the day when the horse-loving people of that province were 
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seeking to lay the foundation of the industry that was destined 
to add millions to the wealth of French and American farmers.” 

Factors in the Improvement of the Percheron Race. —It is 
from 1820 onwards that the stud service began to give first 
place to Percheron stallions in the arroiidissements of Nogent 
le Eotrou, Mortagne, and Venddme. A little later La Sarthe 
derived benefit from the same measure. From that time 
onward until 1833 forty-three stallions are recorded as having 
been approved and used especially round Nogent, La Ferte, 
Mortagne, and Mondoubleau. Except in very rare cases, these 
Percheron sires are grey (thirty-eight or thirty-nine out of 
forty-three); the lowest height is 15 h. 2 in.; those of 
16 h. and more are the most numerous, and there are some 
of 17. The returns of mares put to some of them give some 
idea of the characteristic coat and height of brood mares of that 
time. In Bure and Loire round Nogent the predominant coat 
with mares was the dappled grey, and then black. The height 
is greater than in Yenddme and Mortagne. Here also the grejs 
are in the great majority, and with the blacks are found some 
bays, and a few chestnuts. With the years, and under the 
influence of agricultural societies and breeders’ committees, 
the race is ^adually eliminating all traces of foreign strain; 
its height and weight are increasing. The following tables 
show at a glance the part played by private stallion-breeding 
in Le Perche during the last twenty years ; they show all the 
vitality of the equine industry of the province, and also its 
progress and the homogeneity of the race as regards coat and 
size. 

Percheron Stallions^ approved and authorised^ in service in 
1900—1914 and 1919 in the part of Le Perche depending 
on the Pin Stallion Depot, parts of the Departments of 
VOrne and La Sarthe. 


Year 1900. 


Goat 


Height 


Lowest \ 

Average 

1 Highest 

Approved 40, 3 years _ 
and over . 

Authorised . . i 

Black 

Grey 

Black 

Grey 

18 

22 

1 

7 

1 

15 h. 8 in. | 
15 h. Sin, j 

15 h. 3 in, i 

, j 

16 h. 

16 h. 

16 h. 

; 16 h. liin. 

: 16 h. 2 in. , 

1 16 h. 3 in. 

; 16‘h.Hin. 


BBifABES.-'Accordmg to the Law of Angust li ISS5, no gtaJilon fs allowed , for 
seryice in Prance nniess recognised by Sanitary Oomislssions to be free from roaiihg 
and periodic ophthalmia^ Approved Percheron Stallionsreceive from the Gdyemment 
premiums varying from 300 francs to 600 francs. Authorised staliions receive no 
premium from the Government but their offsprings like those of Approved and 
National staUions, are qualified to take part in cos^titions subventioned State 
funds. , 


^ Ac(K>rdingto Str John Hc^sdye^ thia dieeaaeia nsia^ 
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Year 1914. 


Coat 

No. 

I 

Height 

Lowest 

Average 

Highest 

Approved^ 84 . . j 
Authorised, 4 . . j 

[Black 
[ Grey ! 
[ Black 
[Grey 

32 

52 

3 

1 

15 h. 3 in. 

15 b. 1 in. 

15 n. 3 in. 

16 h. 

16 h. lin. 

17 h. 

17 h. 

16 h. 

16 h. 34 in. 


KBMARES.—Out of the fifty-two grey stallions approved in WH only two are 

15 h. lin.; the heights are more frequently 16 h. and eapeeially 16 h. 2 m. Out of 
the thirty-two approved blacks, two only are 15 h. 3 in. high; eleven are 15 h. 3s m.— 

16 h.; twelve are 16 h.-18 h. Ih in.; four are 16 h. 2 in.—16 h. 3 in.; two are 
16 h. ^ in., and one is 17 h. 


Year 1919. 


Coat 

No. 

Height 

Lowest 

Average 

Highest 

Approved, 67 . • j 
Authorised, 4 . . -j 

[Black 

[Grey 

Black 

[Grey 

28 

39 

1 

3 

15 h. 3 in. 

15 h. 2 in. 

15 h. Sin. 

16 h. 

16 h. 

15 h. 3J in. 

17 h. 

16 h. 3^ in. 
16 h. 1 in. 

16 h. 


Beica&ES.— Out of the twenty-eight black stallions approved in 1919, thirteen are 
below 16 h.; fourteen are above 16 h.; one is Id h. Out of the. thirty-nine grey 
approved staUions eighteen are below 16 h.; fourteen are above 16 h.; seven are 


Percheron Stallions oupproved or authorised^ having served in 
1900—1914 and 1919 tn the part of Le Perche depending 
on the Blois Depotparts in the d^artments of Bure and 
hoivy and of Loir and Cher. 


Year 1900. 


Coat 

No. 

15 h. 1 in. 
to 15 h. 3 in. 

15 h. 3 in. 
to 16 h. 1 in. 

16h. lin. 
to 16 h. 3 in. 

Approved C3 years 

Black 

9 


3 

6 . 

and over) 23 

Grey 

14 

— 

6 

8 


r Black 

. 3 

— 

2 

1 

Authorised, 5 . 

Grey 

1 

— 

1 

■ 


[Bay 

1 

' — ■' 

1 

— 


Year 1914. 


Coat 

Na 

16h. lin. 

15h.3in. 

16 h.,lin. 

to 15 h- 3 in. 

to 16 h. lin. 

to 16ih; Siin. 

Approved, 44 . , ■ 

Black 

Grey 

14 

30 

— 

7 

23 

' 7 

7 

Authorised, 1 . 

Black 

Grey 

1 

— 

1 

— 
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Year 1919. 



The heights are taken for the month of November preceding 
the year in which the stallion served. At that date certain 
horses were only 32 months old, therefore certain heights are 
capable of increasing. The diminution recorded in 1919 is far 
from disturbing, for it must be understood that these figures 
were compiled in November, 1918, that is to say, before 
demobilisation. ThSre is no doubt that those for 1920 will be 
higher than 1914. 

At the last purchase meetings for the National Studs at 
Mortagne and Nogent nearly 180 horses were shown and many 
breeders foreseeing the early resumption of exportation were 
only showing part of their stock. 

The extremely high prices given to-day for prize horses 
provoke intensive production, and whatever may be the loss 
caused by Army requisitions or purchases, in a short, time the 
horse crisis resulting from the war will be only a memory. 

Independently of the important part played by stallions, 
whether national, approved, or authorised,, the service of the 
State Studs comes in again for the selection and preservation of 
the best females, thanks to prizes awarded in the shows now 
held at the headquarters of the various horse districts of Le 
Perche, Mortagne, &c. The judges ofSciating at these shows 
are presided over by the inspector of these states or the dir^or 
of the area. 

The following table gives a summary of the show held; for 
the single district of Mortagne in 1919 ;— 



To this should be added the ^lendid shows orgsm 
the Percheron Hoise Society, which are held, 
oid-estahlished rotaUoh, 
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Nogent, La Ferte Bernard, Mamers. Their programmes include 
classes of colts and fillies of two and three years, brood mares 
and stallions of four years and oYer. 

These meetings,” says the Viscount de Tonnac, “ consti¬ 
tute the finest exhibition of Le Perche, more than 300 stud 
animals taking part in them. Many sets of judges presided 
over by officers of State studs work at the same time, but a 
parade of all the winners enables foreign buyers to look over 
each class.” 

It is thirty-four or thii’ty-five years since these shows were 
instituted by the Society at the instigation and on the advice of 
big American buyers, Mr. Dunham especially. They had an 
enormous success which has never lapsed (433 animals shown 
in 1914 against 387 in 1910) and they are the occasion of 
numerous very remunerative transactions. Thanks to them the 
Percheron has become widely known and was better prepared 
than any other breed, owing to its stud book and its prize 
record, whether for exportation, or to figure in the Central 
Show of breeding animals organised at Paris every year at the 
end of June by the Government. 

Almost at the same time as it was founded, the Percheron 
Horse Society instituted its stud book (1883), with the object of 
securing the purity of this fine breed and of giving that oflficial 
control and sanction necessary for exportation. 

The Percheron Horse Society to-day numbers 2,600 mem¬ 
bers, and has its centre at Nogent le Rotrou, Eure and Loir. 
According to its statutes, the entry of horses and mares in the 
stud book was limited to the following districts :—^Dept. Eure 
and Loir : Nogent le Rotrou, Authon du Perche, Cloyes, Brou, 
Thiron, Gardais, La Loupe. Dept. Loir and Cher : Drone, 
Mondoubleau, Moree, Savigny sur Bray, Montoir sur Loir. 
Dept, of the Orne: Mortagne, Bell^me, Noce, le Theil, 
Regmalard, Longny, Tourouvre, Laigle, Moulins la Marche, 
Courtomer, Le Mesle sur Sarthe, Pervench^res, Le Merleraut, 
Mortree, Sees, Alen^on, Bazoches sur Hoesnes, Exmes, 
Vimoutiers, la Ferte, Fresnel, Gace. 

Sarthe: La Fresnaye, Mamers, Marolles-le-Braults, 

Bonnetable, Tuffe, la Ferte Bernard, Montmirail, Vibraye, St. 
Calais, Boulbir, Montfort, La Chartre sur Loir, Le Grand Luce, 
Ballon, St. Paterne, Beaumont sur Sarthe. 

The following extract from the preface to the stud book 
shows the spirit in which this book was instituted : 

“ To preserve and perpetuate the valuable qualities of the 
Percheron race against invasion from all soui*ces is one of the 
missions of this society. In order to accomplish this purpose 
it becomes necessary thoroughly to investigate all elements of 
breeding that have contributed to the grand result we now 
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enjoy, and to classify carefully all animals with their pedigrees, 
that we may see what strains of blood, which families and what 
orders of union have been prolific of the greatest benefit in the 
past, thus establishing invaluable precedents from which more 
intelligently to shape our future course, and with greater 
degrees of certainty arrive at the desired ends. These investi¬ 
gations have shown us that the improvements of the past 
necessary to meet the changing demands have been accomplished 
by selecting animals best suited to the new requirements, and 
by a judicious system of in-and-in-breeding perpetuate the 
valuable qualities sought for, at the same time intensifying 
their hereditary power of transmitting those qualities.” 

In an additional Article of the Institutions of the Society, 
dated August, 1886, it was decided that under certain special 
conditions, any animal whose father and mother were entered 
on the Percheron Stud Book of Prance, would in his turn be 
entitled to entry in the Stud Book provided he was born in 
France. Since 1889 foals and fillies inscribed in the Stud Book 
are branded with the sign of the Society on the left side of the 
neck in the year of their birth, between three and six months 
at the most, and in any case before leaving their first stable. 
The veterinary surgeons recognised by the Society are entrusted 
with this duty. 

The number of entries in the Stud Book since its foundation 
is 140,000, and for the eight yeara preceding 1919 as follows ;— 


6,422 

in 

1911 

6.685 

in 

1912 

7.286 

in 

1913 

5,461 

in 

1914 

4,622 

in 

1915 

3,985 

in 

1916 

3,569 

in 

1917 

3,881 

in 

1918 


In glancing through the volumes of this stud book one finds 
the names of great ancestors who were, so to speak, the comer 
stones of the present edifice. It is very resettable that no 
photograph of these distant sires has been preserved. It would 
certainly be instructive to know more about the legendary Jean 
le Blanc^ born in 1823 or 1824 at M. Miard’s stable, and sire of 
a number of stallions : Toulouse the magnificent, bom in 1839 
and approved from 1845 to 1859, who served at M. Oh^radame 
d*Ecouche’s stud; Ghoeolat of the same owner; M. Ducoeurjoly’s 
Gollmy M. Fardouet’s B(mul^JLS Madere^ M. Os^t’s S^lim, 
and Momulus and Decide d^Amilly^ from whom were descended 
many of the best mares inherited by M. Perriot from" his 
father-in-law, M. Bigot, of liohgue Hale/ The latter pow^ess^ 
ia his time the finest and most viduable 
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To the Perriots belong the heads of the line of Goco IL^ the two 
BrillantSf &c. 

Students of pedigrees and prize records will doubtless be 
interested to consult the returns classifying the principal 
stallions according to the number of times they appear as 
ancestors of prize winners at the Percheron Hippie Society’s 
shows during the decade 1901-1910. 

This list figures on page 591 of the “History of the 
Percheron Horse.” I will only quote the first ten:— 


Brillant III. (2919) quoted 123 times. 


B&igne (19602) 
ViUers (8081) . 
Fendon (38) . 
Voltaire (443), 
Jules (37987) . 
Marathon (10386) 
Briard (1630) . 
Jupiter XV. (13001) 
Lavater (14574) 


92 

87 

71 

61 

50 

38 

30 

19 

18 


The figures in regard to the names of these heads of lin^s 
prove that the in-breeding system, indispensable for the 
preservation of typical features, is normally practised—an 
important fact. 

Shire, Clydesdale, and Percheron .—To attempt a comparison 
between our Percheron horse and the fine Shire and Clydesdale 
draught races is treading on rather difficult ground. This 
modest study would, however, be too incomplete for the 
E.A.S.E. if I did not deal with this question. 

The Shire, a most striking animal with his great height 
(above 17 hands), his wide frame, the beauty of his lines, his 
depth, his weight—^which may reach a ton—seems indeed the 
most imposing draught animal now in existence. Being very 
strong, he has the reputation of being able to move the 
maximum weight movable by any draught horse ; but his size 
and bulk do not allow him to travel fast; he is essentially a 
plough horse for strong, heavy soils, or else a worker in the 
transport of indpstrial or maritime towns which no stranger 
can cross without admiring these jjreat courageous, docile, 
steady giants. 

The Clydesdiales are smaller (16 h. 3 in. to 17 h.), le^s 
heavy and deep, and not so wide in their lines. Their 
action is more energetic, and they are valuable for rapid 
traction of heavy loads. Some of them are remarkable for 
their action in the trot, which is fairly high, arid at the same 
time well spread and balanced. 

Many English publications do not seek to disguise the fact 
that the Clydesdale’s weak point is his lack of breadth and 
depth of body. Although these faults have been much 
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reduced, thanks to the selection secured by shows and the 
foundation of a stud book, they are still frequently found. 
Lastly, the temperament of the Clydesdale is a little delicate 
in the matter of food, and he is particular as regards quantity, 
though less so, according to certain information, than the 
Shire who needs enormous rations. 

Our Pereheron, who is less developed and lighter than 
the great English draught horses, will certainly not prove as 
attractive in a show ring to the amateur as the colossal 
horse; yet he has many good qualities. Everything in 
expression, attitudes and action of this strong and diligent 
traction horse suggests strength, energy, activity, robustness 
and endurance. A mere glance shows how much finer is 
his muscular system in proportion to his weight. Nothing 
equals his clean limbs, strong articulations and excellent feet. 
His rusticity and staying powers are proverbial, and the war 
has given the incredulous the opportunity of proving that 
nothing in this last statement is exaggerated. There is no doubt 
that the Pereheron, if a little les^ strong, is mnch steadier, 
swifter, and more staying than the Shire; more robust and 
easier to keep than the Clydesdale, and more enduring. 

This is no doubt the opinion of the excellent breedei^ and 
sportsmen who founded the Pereheron Horse Society of 
England, and who since 1915 have come to Mortagne and 
the surrounding districts on several occasions to buy stallions 
and mares, many of which were much admired at the P.A.S.E. 
Show at Cardifi: this year. There is no doubt they will come 
again, and it is desirable that they should take back a few mares 
worthy to compare with Lord Stalbridge’s Pigemnette^ and 
some stallions to rival Mr. Henry Overman’s Misanthrope, 
The fact that a class for breeders of the Pereheron appeared 
on the programme of the Oardijff Show is of the greatest 
importance for the horse industry of France, and it affords me 
the liveliest satisfaction to be able to state that this first attempt 
succeeded as well as one could possibly have wished. 

Although, on account of a very marked difference in age, 
the class of stallions lacked uniformity, it had nevertheless 
some very good exhibits, among which was Misanthrope of 
whom I have just spoken, andb who represents the type of good 
and pure Pereheron. He was far before the other exhibits of 
whom the black Parhlea^ who belongs to Captain Wickham 
Boynton, and whose smaller size caused him to be placcld 
rather lower than he deserved, recalls the type of a certain 
small Pereheron of former times. 


The class of Barren or Maiden M^es’Vwas^ 
very superior to that of the ^^^ions aad was a g<Nid 
tion of the race 'as lt,is't6^d$:y»- 
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Pigeonnefte was undoubtedly queen. It is rare to find a 
Percheron mare in whom is combined so happily, strength, 
symmetry, and energy; amongst the other exhibits Mr. John 
Drage’s Oie, in spite of her rare distinction, could only claim to 
be her maid of honour, as was also the case with Sir Henry 
Hoare’s very good Livoiirne, 

America, even before England, recognised the merits of the 
Percheron. In 1839 Percheron sires began to be exported to 
the U.S.A. The movement began on a modest scale and 
originated with the good impression made on an American 
traveller by the horses pulling the stage-coach in which he was 
a passenger. This initiative had at first few imitators and even 
in 1870 only forty Percheron stallions and twenty-one mares 
had been imported. They were distributed to Ohio, Illinois, 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Massachusetts. From that time on¬ 
wards the movement became really active, and progressed 
with giant strides until 1890, the time of the economic 
crisis in U.S.A. It resumed force again and reached the 
enormous pre-war figures of about 2,000 a year. In 1878 the 
Percheron Stud Book of America was instituted. Under the 
aegis of the Horse Society then founding its court in U.S.A., it 
became of great use in the development of the trans-Atlantic race. 

‘‘On the lat of December, 1910,” says M. de Chevigny, on 
returning from a mission to IJ.S.A., “ the Percheron Society of 
America numbered 3,000 members; on October 1st, 1914, it 
numbered 6,420, of whom 880 were newly inscribed during the 
past year. To-day it is the richest and most powerful horse 
breeding organisation in the world. It is well managed, 
includes the best and most important breeders, and is 
administered by a young general secretaiy of tireless activity 
and communicative confidence; the Society represents a 
powerful force. Certainly, the Percheron vogue is partly due 
to its efforts. Now that the result is achieved, even the enemies 
of the French draught horse acknowledge ite supremacy. At 
the last Chicago horse show, half the entries were Percherons,” 

“ In every state it out-numbers all other draught breeds 
combined; sixty-four per cent, of all the pure-bred draught 
stallions in use in the ten leading states are Percherons.” 

“Percheron leads.—Percherens are the leading draught 
horses of the world. They constitute fully two-thirds of all 
the pure-bred horses in the United States.” 

“ The Percheron is to-day the most popular breed of 
draught horses in the world, is more widely distributed than 
any others.” 

These quotations are taken at random from American peri¬ 
odicals or breeders* journals of every kind and in various 
districts. 
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“• In this country where everything is matter for record the 
maximum prices are quoted as being obtained by the best 
animals, and the stallions at the head of the line are known 
everywhere : so Jalap, Dragon, Imprecation, Carnot. 

Across the Atlantic, in breeding and forming districts, the 
Percheron cross has given excellent results superior to those 
obtained with other breeders. 

“At the end of 1914 (M. de Ohevigny is still speaking), 
when the Allied Nations began their immense purchases of 
artillery horses in the new world, the Shire had a fair field. 
After the first crossing he became thick and clumsy, with hairy 
legs. English purchasers, accustomed to this model, had a 
marked preference for the big heavy horse of the type nearest 
to the English dray or plough horse. The Shire is always bay 
and does not reproduce greys; now all the purchasing 
commissions in America, except perhaps the Italians, refused 
light colours or at least only took them against their will and in 
a certain proportion. Finally, of all purchasers, the English 
paid the highest prices for artillery and transport classes. In 
spite of all these points in his favour, the Shire did not win the 
game. Dealers and capable breeders have told me a hundred 
times that the big dray horses they were providing had hot 
sujBScient quality, not enough resistance to strain, and had to 
be too well fed. They* did not stand transport well, nor 
changes of food and climate. Many English buyers arrived at 
the same conclusion. It tallies with experience at the front. 

“In Canada the Percheron has so far not found as many 
partisans as in the U.S.A. The Canadian Association of 
Percheron Horse Breeders numbers 306 members, while the 
analogous Clydesdale Association numbers 2,401, and the Shire 
Association 125 ; the Percheron is not much known in districts 
where breeding is most plentiful, and the imported horses 
come from the U.S. They are often of poor quality. In this 
Canadian country, as vast as the U.S,, that is to say as large as 
Europe, there is active breeding of the draught horse in the 
province of Ontario, and notably round Toronto where, by 
reason of the proximity of the great lakes, the climate is l^ 
cold but damper than in Quebec and Montreal; the soil is richer, 
farming better, and grass more plentiful. The Clydesdale is 
successful there; out of the 2,401 Clyde breeders, 1,423 inhabit 
Ontario, and it is in the west of Canada, in Alberta/ Manitoba, 
and Saskatchewan, where a more rustic animal is needed, and 
one steadier and more hardened to climatic variations, that the 
Percheron resumes his rights and* that his breeders are most 
numerous.” . ' 

After the U.S., but much, later, the Argentine came to 
Perche for breeding stock About 1884, for some seven yesu^ 
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M. Areline, President of the Percheron Hippie Society, used to 
export regularly a few horses which he sold to a Frenchman 
owning vast territories at la Plata. Towards 1904 the move¬ 
ment was resumed and went on increasing until the war. The 
Argentine paid ns 20,000 francs and even 25,000 francs for 
certain stalhons, and 5,000 to 10,000 francs for several mares. 
They particularly want grey coats and energetic appearance, and 
ask neither excessive size nor weight. 

While imports of Percheron sires to Bnenos Aires increased, 
those of other European draught races diminished. In 1906, 210 
Clydes had been brought from England, and in 1907 this figure 
had fallen to 146, and in 1908 to seventy-three. For the Shire 
th^e figures were sixty-nine in 1906, fifty-nine in 1907, fifty- 
three ill 1908. Since then, the demand for animals of these 
two races does not seem to have increased. 

It is stated that the Transvaal War contributed largely to the 
fashion for Percheron horses in Argentina, where until then it 
was but little represented. .Among the numerous artillery and 
transport horses bought in La Plata for the English Army in 
South Africa, the superiority of grey Percheron half-breds over 
the descendants of the more exacting and less enduring Shires 
and Clydesdales was placed on record—as later on the French 
front. 

The Bural Society of Buenos Aires has for the last ten 
years inscribed Percheron classes. Judged by au agent of the 
French studs, at its magnificent annual show. The result is 
great emulation between breeders and importers, and these 
exhibitions have led to the introduction of several of the finest 
prize-winners at the Central Show at Paris, bought at very high 
prices by rich Argentine breeders, Messrs. De Anchorena, 
Saenz Y^iente, &c., &c. 

Conclusion .—To sum up, the Percheron race is incomparable. 
No other race succeeds in showing such happy proportions of 
weight, energy, activity and endurance. It is interesting for 
its age, purity, homogeneity and stability. If formerly, accord¬ 
ing to the exigencies of the time, crosses were attempted with 
lai^er and heavier stallions, this was only done on a very 
small scale, and as it were, temporarily; the only method of 
production practised in Le Perche is that of rigorous selection. 

The race, having been preserved from any mescUUimee by 
its stud book, owes its good qualities to the soil and climate, 
and to the rural economy which ensures for it both peculiarly 
favourable conditions of feeding and hygiene, and also healthy 
and invigorating work, which is a necessary guarantee of its 
perfect fitness for rapid traction of heavy loads. 

By reason of its purity and age, it is gifted with considerable 
hereditary power: Hitherto, wherever it has been able to 
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increase under favourable conditions it has succeeded, either in 
reproduction, or in improving the stock ; its vogue is historic 
and goes on increasing, both in France, in U,S.A., and in 
Argentina, and in that lies the best proof of these statements. 
The splendid performance of the Percheron and his descendants 
during the war has sealed the henceforth world-wide reputation 
of this fine race, thus celebrated by the Breeder's Gazette of 
America^: First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of our countrymen.” 

A. Ollivibr. 

Nantes. 

[Note. —The two photographs, Bigs. 7 and 8, hayebeen inserted in addition 
to those sent by M. Olliyier, as being of special interest to Members of the 
B.A.S.E, They are illustrations of the two first prize-winners at the Cardiff 
Show referred to on pp. 91 and 92.—En.] 


THE RECLAMATION OF WASTE LAND. 


I.—THE GENERAL PROBLEM. 

There are probably few subjects in connection with agriculture 
on which so much has been written and where so little has been 
actually achieved during the last few decades, as the reclama¬ 
tion of waste lands in this country. There is nothing new in 
the principle, for all agricultural land has been reclaimed at 
some time or other in the past, and in the earliest system of 
arable farming, known as *Hhe wild field grass system,” 
reclamation was indeed part of the regular rotation. Successive 
tracts of virgin land were annually or periodically brought 
under the plough, and these, when the soil became exhauisted, 
were allowed to revert to grass. Doubilei^ msuay settlers or 
communities actually moved their place of abode to follow the 
newly-broken land. In course of time, however, the continu¬ 
ance of this system, combined with the growth of population, 
led to a limitation of the area readily available, ^d on this 
limitation or, in other words, on the fact that special areas of 
land became worth possessing, undoubtedly rests the origin of 
both permanent settlements and private ownership of land. 

With these principles once established, the formation of the 
manor, or village, surrounded by its open arable fields and 
meadows was a natural sequence, but it is often forgotten that 
all through the middle ages the small block of reclaimed land 
encircling each settlement was. bounded on all sides by rough 

, ' Legend attached to a photpgp^^ap^ in, the, Hisfcojy of the Tercheran 

''Hprse/’^ 
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commons and wastes merging again, in many localities, to the 
wild forests which, with their thick undergrowth, rough tracks 
and rougher inhabitants, must have made communication with 
other manors and the outside world slow and difficult. 

Unfortunately no accurate records are available to show the 
gradual increase in the extent of our cultivated land, but it is 
probable that the greatest onslaughts on the wastes were made 
during the periods of prosperity that ruled at the beginning of 
the 17th and 18th centuries, and the cultivated area was still 
increasing in 1866 when annual records were first obtained, and 
continued to do so until the great fall in agricultural prices 
brought the movement to a standstill in 1892. 

Area of Rbclatmablb Land. 

The area of cultivated land in England and Wales was 
estimated in 1688 at 21,000,000 acres; the heaths, moors and 
barren land at 10,000,000 acres. In 1808, Comber gave the 
figures as 29,013,000.acres under crops and grass, and 6,4:73,000 
acres commons and wastes. In 1827 Oonling, in his evidence 
before the Select Committee on Emigration, put forward the 
following estimates^:— 

England Wales Total 

Arable land and gardens . , . 10,262,800 890,670 11,143,370 

Meadows, pasture and marshes . 16,372,200 2,226,430 17,605,630 
Uncultivated improvable wastes . 3,464,000 630,000 3,984,000 

Unimprovable wastes , . . 3,266,400 1,105,000 4,361,400 

Totals . , , 32,342,400 4,762,000 37,094,400 

All these figures must necessarily be hypothetical, but in 
1866 the first agricultural returns were obtained, and the extent 
of cultivated land (arable and pasture), from the succeeding 
year (in which the returns are generally held to be more 
accurate) up to the present time, is shown in the following 
table:— 


1867 . 

England and Wales 

Total area arable and grass land 

. . . . 25,461,626 acres 

1877 . 

27,043,192 „ 

1887 . 

27,763,207 „ 

1897 

. 27,627,170 „ 

1907 

. 27,376,969 „ 

1917 , 

. 27,081,481 „ 


The agricultural statistics are unfortunately compiled in 
such a way that the actual area of uncultivated land cannot be 
accurately determined- The acreage shown under the heading 
of ‘‘Mountmn and heath land used for grazing ’’ is 3,901,713 
acres in 1917 (England and "Wales), but there is in addition to 

^ Prothero, R.E,, Bn,gluh Fa/tmingy Past avd Prumt. 
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the above a large area unaccounted for in the returns {e,g.y 
(1,154,370 acres) which is represented by towns, buildings, 
railways, roads, public parks, &c., as well as rural land of so 
little value that it cannot be classed even as mountain and 
heath land used for grazing* Most of the reclaimable land, 
however, is probably included in the former figure except, 
presumably, common land which would not be likely to be 
entered in the returns made by any individual occupier. 

We have therefore no definite information as to the extent 
of either the total uncultivated land or the uncultivated land 
likely to be cultivatable in this country, but some estimates of 
the latter have from time to time been made. Sir Daniel Hall 
in his evidence before the Eeconstruction Committee (Agri¬ 
cultural Policy Sub-Committee) tentatively suggested 250,000 
acres as being the probable area reclaimable for agricultura,! 
purposes that would be disclosed by a close survey of Great 
Britain, and the same authority set forth, in the report already 
quoted, the nature of the various classes of land to which he 
referred, viz., (1) salt-marshes, (2) areas of blown sand adjoining 
the sea, (3) heaths, (4) low-lying moors and bogs and (5) upland 
sheep walks. 

The total area of uncultivated land which is suitable for 
afforestation only is, of course, very much greater, but it is 
not proposed to deal here with this aspect of the question. 

Some Causes of the NoN-tFTiniSATXON of Land. 

Before discussing the main fypes of derelict land, it may 
be well to set out briefly the possible reasons for land lying 
uncultivated in this country. In most cases, of course, there 
are several such causes responsible for the: state of any 
jpiarticular area. 

{a) Ajmthy of Itahdhrd^ Tenm^ or JSeifA.—There are 
probably few oases where land has long continued uncultivated 
from this cause alone. Any apathy on the part of the owner 
or occupier is generally associated with the conviction either 
that the expense of reclamation is too high, or that the land is 
incapable of proper cultivation. Where no such disadvantage 
exists or appears to exist, there have always been found people 
ready to ctiltivate all available ground in the successive periods 
of high prices. Much of the land cultivated at such times h&a 
of course reverted to a derelict state, but low prices or increasing 
costs, rather than neglect, has usually been the cause.. 

(b) Value of Land for Building P?i^rpoaes.~The recent 
large increase in allotments must have very largely absorbed: 
the area coming under this heading, more espeeiadly^ in urban, 
and semi-urban districts.: There reinaihs, however,; in, at an^ 
yoL.'8o.' . 7^1; 
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rate one rural district, viz., South Essex, two or three thousand 
acres which are fast becoming derelict through the operations 
of building speculators. Large tracts of land have been pur¬ 
chased and divided into small plots. Here and there a house 
has been erected, but by far the greater portion of the land lies 
idle. Owing to the houses scattered over the land, and to the 
large quantity of fencing erected to sub-divide plots, it is in 
practice difficult to bring the undeveloped land into cultivation 
even if it were possible to combine the ownerships involved, 
many of which are unknown. 

(c) Initial Expense of Reclamation too Great —This may 
be taken to be the determining factor in all those cases where 
the land itself is of good quality, as opposed to those cases 
where the land itself is poor and the recurring expenses of 
cultivation or probable low yields obtainable become the 
principal deterrents to cultivation. Where engineering or 
constructional work has to be done, such as drainage outfalls, 
embanking from the sea, &c., the initial costs which may be 
too great for an individual can sometimes be reduced by com¬ 
bination and by making the improvement effective over as 
large an area as possible. In other cases, such as clearing from 
tree stumps and bushes, and underdraining, no such alleviation 
is possible. Some of the cases where expensive constructional 
work is required are amongst the most promising from an 
economic point of view. , 

(d) Invasion hy Sea Water. —^The estuarine and salt marshes 
provide the principal example of cases where good land is 
available but calls for heavy initial expenditure on works of 
construction. 

(e) Elevation^ (f) Isolation. —These two conditions are 
usu^ly associated, but both can to a certain extent be over¬ 
come, the former by the planting of woods and shelter belts, 
the latter by settlement schemes on an extensive scale. 

(g) Mechanical and (h) Chemical Properties of the Soil .— 
These two causes of land remaining uncultivated are also 
associated, and indeed are closely allied with a third, viz., 
bacterial activity- Nql examples in this country are kno'syn to 
the writer of good free working land, neither so light as to be 
unduly subject to drought nor too heavy for fairly easy working, 
that has remained out of cultivation on account only of its 
deficiency in one or more chemical constituents necessary to 
fertility. But in spite of this, the lack of knowledge of the 
chemical requirements of soils may he put in the fore front of 
the causes of derelict land, for on the very heavy and more 
especially on the very light lands it is by chemical assistance 
only that the inherent disadvantages of mechanical condition 
may be rapidly overcome. It is the realisation of this fact 
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which has been the basis of reclamation work on the Con¬ 
tinent. “In Great Britain,” to quote again from Sir Daniel 
Hall’s memorandum,^ “ no advance had been made upon the 
methods in vogue at the beginning of the 19th century; the 
land was drained where necessary, the rough vegetation was 
burnt off, the soil broken up, the only treatment other than 
mechanical being a dressing of lime. Once cleansed the land 
was put under the ordinary crops, with, as a rule, extremely 
poor results for many years, though eventually by dint of 
perseverance and an annual expenditure that was in the 
aggregate considerable, though perhaps not large in any one 
year, the land accumulated fertility and became a paying 
proposition, like the little farms one sees everywhere bitten 
out of the waste on the flanks of the New Forest, on the 
Bagshot Heath, and the Surrey wastes. The German land 
reclaimers, on the other hand, have recognised that the natural 
infertility of the heaths and moors is in the main due to their 
deficiency in mineral salts—lime, phosphoric acid, and potash 
—^and after the mechanical operations of drainage and clearing 
had been effected they set themselves to remedy this deficiency 
by an initial expenditure on fertiliser that would appear to a 
farmer enortnous for such land, but without which even a 
moderate crop* cannot be grown. In this way the land at once 
becomes capable of yielding a living return for the labour 
of cultivation, the initial outlay on basic slag and kainit proves 
to be much less costly than the recurring losses involved in 
growing crops with no special manuring until some sort of 
fertility is built up. Indeed, in many cases one sees that the 
existing farms reclaimed from heaths in Great Britain are 
still suffering in part from their original deficiencies; their 
productivity is at a low level because even after half a century 
or more of cultivation the soil is still short of limoj phosphoric 
acid, potash, sometimes of one constituent, sometimes of all 
three.” 

(i) Eccistence of “ Oommon ” Bights .—It is surely a 
striking commentary on our powers of organisation and 
co-operation in this country that a “common” is almost 
synonymous with “ waste land.” It is true that in a very 
great number of cases the worst land iii the district is all 
that has escaped enclosure; that it is now common property 
because no one in the past thought it worth while to enclose, 
purchase, confiscate or otherwise obtain possession of it. 
There is undoubtedly, however, a large area of “common” 
land capable of immensely increased production. .Those 
commons which provide pasturage of any value are usually 

^ ^-dd, 8377.''-, ^'I 
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overstocked, and even when “ stinted ” the head of stock 
regulated) they have mostly been fed oflE for years without any 
return being put back in the land. Few animals that graze the 
commons receive at the same time any artificial food, and the 
difficulty of obtaining contributions from all commoners 
prevents any manures being applied. 

There is in existence a Society for the Preservation of 
Commons and Footpads. The aim of this Society is to 
preserve for the general public the open spaces that are still 
accessible to all. Few will quarrel with such an aim; but one 
cannot forbear to suggest that both the functions and the 
position of the Society might be greatly strengthened if it 
would undertake the Preservation and Improvement of 
Commons. There is real need for, and real useful work 
awaiting, a body who would undertake the work of endea¬ 
vouring to make the best possible use of the commons in this 
country. A purely agricultural body might be tempted tp 
regard all commons from the point of view of food pro¬ 
duction, whereas the claims of the health and recreation of 
town-dwellers and holiday-makers, as well as the preservation 
of the natural beauty and wildness of our country, must not 
even in these days be disregarded. The Society already 
mentioned exists in order to safegnard these less material 
claims, and would be likely to be in constant opposition to 
those who regarded the matter from an agricultural point of 
view only. What better course is possible, therefore, than 
that they themselves should add to their activities the task of 
improving and regulating such areas as they consider are 
available for food production. By reason of their present 
aims and constitution they possess the confidence of the 
commoners and of those who are especially zealous for the 
preservation of the beauty and health-giving amenities of our 
open spaces. They are also conversant with the legal com¬ 
plications relating to commons and “common” rights. By 
taking in hand, in conjunction with the commoners, the 
improvement of those commons which either by their 
character, situation, or condition, should clearly be devoted 
primarily to food production, they would hot only strehgthen 
their position reading the other side of their programme, 
but. confer immense benefit on the small cultivator and 
increase five or ten-fold the productivity of most commons. 
The question of reclamation of any land subject to “common” 
rights might well be left to such a body. 

(j) Joint Rights or System of Land Tenure .—In some cases, 
areas of land have been left, or have become,, unenclosed which 
are not subject to legal common rights but have by custom or 
decision of the landlord been allotted to two, three or more 
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farms or persons as a common grazing ground. Such pro¬ 
cedure tends to the neglect of such land, for no one wishes to 
spend money in improvements the benefit of which he has to 
share with others, and co-operation in such matters is not yet 
very usual. 

Short leases, insecurity of tenure, and the fear of a rent 
increased because of their own improvements have doubtless 
debarred some tenants from embarking on the reclamation 
of uncultivated land; but it is worthy of note that much 
of the addition to the total cultivated area recorded during 
the 19th century was achieved by the enterprise of tenant 
farmers, 

(k) Lack of Drainage. —This is, of course, one of the 
commonest causes of land remaining derelict and generally 
implies heavy initial expenditure. 

(l) Reversion to Undergrowth, —^This represents a condition 
rather than a cause of derelict land. Many of the heavy clays 
throughout the country, as well as some of the lighter soils in 
certain localities, appear especially liable to become bushed ’’ 
when neglected, the species of undergrowth varying with the 
nature of the soil. 

(m) Use for Sporting Purposes, —In one district of England, 
namely, the sandy heaths of Norfolk and SuflPolk, land under, 
the plough is worth more on account of the sporting value than 
of its agricultural value, and the farming programme is in 
many cases based on consideration of shooting policy rather 
than on food production. Shooting is thus an indirect 
contributory cause in this case for much of the adjoining 
land remaining derelict, for a prospective reclaimer would 
have to pay a price greatly in excess of its productive 
value. There may be some small areas on the fringes of the 
moors in Yorkshire and Cumberland where the same con¬ 
ditions rule, but generally speaking it cannot be said, that 
shooting or even game rearing has retarded the extension 
of the cultivated area in this country. 

(n) Previom Mining Operations, —In certain parts of the 

country small areas lie derelict to-day because the land in the 
past has been worked for minerals, leaving the surface covered 
with irregular holes, heaps and trenches. In the course of 
working, the surface soil must necessarily become buried, so 
that in most cases the land would not become productive for 
several years, but it would appear reasonable that in the future 
th© ground should at any rate be left level on completion 
of mining Operations, and it is difficult to see v?hy such ^ 
condition should not be inserted iu all grants of , imiheiwft 
rights, and be enforced by legislaiioh^^^o^ ownSrs. ; • ■ ' 

’ ‘M aliready pointj^d but sever^ 
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usually to be combined to account for any given area of land 
being still uncultivated; but having thus briefly enumerated 
them it is possible to pass on to a few of the main reclaimable 
areas which are found in England and Wales to-day. 

Main Areas oe Reclaimable Land. 

(a) Salt Marshy. —The possibilities of this class of land 
have been fully explored by the Royal Commission on Coast 
Erosion,^ the Agricultural Reconstruction Committee,® a Depart¬ 
mental Committee on the settlement and employment on the 
land of discharged soldiers,® the Development Commissioners, 
the Land Reclamation Society and other official bodies. 

The three fundamental factors regarding direct reclamation 
from the sea are (1) the cost and stability of the bank, (2) the 
length of the bank necessary to deal with any given area, and 
(3) the ‘‘ ripeness ” of the land for enclosure. ]^clamations of 
the past provide examples of mistakes made in connection with 
all these considerations. An early attempt by the Norfolk 
Estuary Company to enclose a very large area on the Wash 
resulted in the bank being washed away almost as fast as it was 
erected. Even had this not been the case, the engineering 
difficulties and extra cost involved in the “closing” of a bank, 
which deals with a large area limits the size of an economic 
enclosure; the scour of the outward flow of waiter through the 
narrow aperture of the partly completed bank renders special 
measures necessary, or alternatively several working faces and 
several outlets, requiring great numbers of men to close all of 
these simultaneously. It is considered that in the absence of 
special circumstances about 500 acres is the largest area that 
should be dealt with in a single enclosure. The cost of enclo¬ 
sure will very largely depend on the length of bank required 
per acre, so that for economic results it is essential that work 
should not commence until a sufficiently wide stretch of fore¬ 
shore is ripe for enclosure. It is most essential that land should 
not be taken in before this is the case, for it takes many years 
of manuring and cultivation to bring it to the same pitch of 
fertility as is immediately existent in land really ripe for 
enclosure. The rate at which land is built up can be hastened 
by artificial means. Accretion takes place by the deposition at 
slack high water of silt particles brought down by the rivers, 
these particles being left on ^e estuarine flats by the receding 
tide. The cutting of straight channels across the flats concen¬ 
trates the scour of the receding tide to these channels, thus 
reducing the scour on the intervening areas and the consequent 
washing-away of particles from them. Again, the erection of 

* Od. 5708. « Cd. 9079. » Cd. 8277. 
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wicker hurdles or rough dams with outfalls across the creeks 
not only reduces the scour in the creeks, but holds up the 
water for a longer time, and thus increases the number of 
particles deposited. The planting of Spartina grass—as intro¬ 
duced on Southampton Water by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu— 
has the same effect, by holding up the water, reducing the 
scour, and entangling the particles of silt. 

In estuaries where the quantity of silt brought down by the 
river is heavy, this process is carried a stage further by means 
of the practice called “ warping.” An area, not necessarily ripe 
for cultivation, is enclosed and fitted with sluice gates. The 
silt-laden water admitted by spring tides is retained by means 
of the sluice gates, and in this way as much as a foot per annum 
of rich alluvial silt can be deposited evenly over the area.^ 

The principal estuaries where land is available for reclama¬ 
tion are the Humber (whose rivers drain one-fifth of the tota- 
area of England, much of which is most fertile land), the 
Wash, Southampton Water, and to some extent the Severn, the 
Exe, the Tamar, the Dee, and the Thames. There are in 
addition estuarine marshes in Wales and on the north-west 
coast of England, the possibilities of which do not appear to 
have yet been fully explored. The Trent and the Wash, 
however, by reason of the fertile areas they drain, are the most 
promising, and the gaining of land from the sea has been going 
on from time to time in both estuaries from very early days. 
On the Trent, warping has been found most successful, owing 
to the high percentage of silt suspended in its waters, and the 
resulting land is remarkably fertile. The recent history of 
reclamation from the Wash is largely the history of the Norfolk 
Estuary Company, which for the last sixty years has been 
engaged in this district, and a full report of their work will be 
found in the report of the Boyal Commission on Coast Erosion. 
The company were hampered at the outset by an obligation 
into which they entered to construct a new channel four miles 
long from Lynn to the sea before embarking on any reclama¬ 
tion. This channel cost 280,000^. to complete, which was more 
than half their capital, and its maintenance remained a per¬ 
manent charge on the company’s funds. Their next step, as 
already mentioned, was to attempt to enclose a large area by 

' The rate of accretion depends on the quantity of suspended matter with 
which the water is charged, and also on the original level of the land over 
which the water flows, since on this depends the depth of the water and in 
consequence the amount of suspended matter available. T'all particulax^ of 
the principal methods practised are given in Beaseley's Beetmiation nf Zmd 
and Oliver's Mai Zands* Papers relai^ng to the subject can also be found in 
the Transactions of . the SarveyorsMnstitqtion, X. 40,!Xy. 31S, the Proceedizigs 
of Inst, of Oivil Engineers, XLVI. .67, and in the Journal of the R.A.S.E., Tok 
78 , p. 104 . ■ . - ■ ' ' 
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means of a single bank, "which was washed away as fast as it 
was made. As the report states, ^‘several obligations besides 
that of keeping open the channel ,from Lynn to the sea have 
been placed upon the company. These have proved a great 
drawback to the completion of its work; moreover an immense 
amount of money has been expended with practically no 
return, with the result that whereas, when the company was 
formed, it had ample capital with no experience of the work of 
reclamation, now that it has acquired experience it is in the 
unfortunate position of having no capital.” Some 2,200 acres 
have, however, been reclaimed and sold at an average rate of 
about 252. per acre. 

Some idea of the normal rate of accretion on this shore can 
be obtained by a comparison between the 1 in, plan of 1852 
drawn up in connection with the Lincolnshire Estuary Enclo¬ 
sure Act of that year and the 1 in. ordnance map revised 1906—7, 
The area of land between the high water marks as mapped on 
the two dates is about 1,400 acres between the River Witham 
and Gibraltar Point, a stretch of coast of about 15 miles. About 
64,OW acres altogether have been reclaimed from the Wash 
since the construction of the Roman Banks 1,700 years ago. 

Another area which may be mentioned as coming under the 
heading of estuarine mashes is Berth Bog, a triangular tract of 
about 4,500 acres of marah lying on the southern shore, Dovey 
Sfetuary, Cardigan, and bounded by the mountains that rise 
abruptly to a general level of about 1,000 feet. The history of 
this area is interesting, and has been carefully studied by 
Professor Jones and others.^ At the close of the glacial period, 
the surface soil of this valley was composed of a stiff blue clay, 
with abundant boulders derived from more northerly localities. 
The action of tidal currents and the prevalent south-westerly 
winds has caused material to drift northward along this part of 
the coast, and in course of time a storm beach has grown across 
the mouth of the estuary, the material for which was doubtless 
derived from the weathering of the cliffs to the south. The 
wide estuary mouth has thus been cut off from direct access to 
the sea except for the main river, which has cut its way through 
the soft glacial deposit. The remaining area at first doubtless 
became brackish and formed a low-lying loaarsh or shallow 
lagoon. It is now partly silt flats exposed to flooding by land 
and sea water, and partly an almost impenetrable peat bog, 
but the whole area could by comparatively simple means be 
reclaimed. 

(b) Sandy Heath$.~The two main areas of this class of 
land which are fairly free from timber and present opportunities 
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for large scale operations are (i.) the extensive heaths in Norfolk 
and Suffolk (Thetford, Brandon, and Woodbridge districts), and 
(ii.) the Dorset heaths, which cover a considerable portion of 
the Isle of Purbeck and extend north to Bere Regis, Wimborne 
and Bournenaouth. 

The former consist of Sandy drift overlying the chalk, and 
are situated in a part of the country where the rainfall is low. 
As already mentioned, the value of the land is greater for ^ 
sporting than for agricultural purposes. Small reclamations' 
would also necessitate wiring against rabbits which are every¬ 
where abundant. Crops on the land now under cultivation are 
generally very poor, except in the wettest of seasons. In 1913 
the Development Commissioners took over some 100 acres of 
derelict bracken-covered heath for experimental reclamation on 
the lines indicated in the extract already quoted from Sir 
Daniel Hall’s memorandum. The land was cleared and heavily 
dressed' with the appropriate artificial manures and suitable 
crops grown. Satisfactory yields have resulted, as well as very 
fair profits, but since the latter have been obtained during the 
war years on rising markets, no very definite conclusions should 
be drawn from them. So evident is it, however, ihat satis-, 
factory cultivation can be carried on on such land that the 
holding has been enlarged from 100 to 1,000 acres, and 
valuable results and data should be soon forthcoming. It 
must be remembered that the heavy annual outlay required 
in artificial manures is to some extent counterbalanced by 
jbhe low price of the land if only it can be obtained at its 
true agricultural value, and by the cheapness of cultivating 
and keeping clean such a light and free-working soil. It 
is essential to success, however, that the necessary chemical 
manures be supplied in such quantities as in ordinary 
farm practice would be considered most extravagantj that the 
principles of dry-land farming be followed so as to conserve 
as much as possible the moisture existing in the land, and that 
the cropping be really adapted to the soil. 

The heaths in Dorset haye the advantage of being of less 
value for sporting purposes, but their surface is more undulat¬ 
ing and broken, and a considerable amount of preliminary 
draining would in most cases be necessary. The whole district 
is situated on the Bagshot Beds • of the upper eocene, and 
possesses a light soil composed almost entirely of sand, with 
occasional patches or layers of gravel and indurated sandstone 
covered by a layer (varying from an inch to a foot,, but most 
commonly about 4 in.) of humus. of the usual peaty structure 
associated with heather. , The position is complicated by , the 
presence of the Bagshot plays ,which underlie the. 

'at varyingrdepths,,anii■■ Whi^.qccTO>suj^flpii^ 
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throughout the area. The sandy soils are entirely devoid of all 
grass except in areas recently, or consistently, burned. The 
lower lying heaths are wet and swampy and show more herbage 
and rushes. The treatment necessary would in all respects be 
similar to that for the Norfolk and Suffolk heaths, but their 
present state is, if possible, even more barren and infertile : a 
larger area would have to be devoted to afforestation. 

(c) Upland Moors and She^walhs ,—The large stretches of 
country that come under this heading present difficulties of 
elevation and isolation. The former is really the determining 
factor, for isolation is usually the result, seldom the cause, of 
derelict land, except as regards small pieces of good land found 
in the heart of an uncultivated area. The main point is that 
moorlands lying much above the thousand feet contour cannot 
as a rule be profitably planted. Trees will grow, of course, at 
a much higher elevation, and where sheltered will flourish, as 
evidenced by the large tree stamps found on the Scottish 
mountains. But speaking generally, afforestation is not an 
economic proposition above, at any rate, the 1,200 feet line, so 
that the planting of shelter belts is usually impracticable. 

^ Much can doubtless be done in the direction of improving the 
herbage of hill-grazings by drainage, manuring, and special 
seed mixtures, but this is a separate and a very large subject,, 
the possibilities of which have as yet been very little explored. 
The Westmorland and Cumberland hills, the Peak District, the 
Yorkshire Moors, the Welsh Mountains and Dartmoor and 
Exmoor are examples of such areas, though the two last named, 
and some portions of the others, present problems in con¬ 
nection with the reclamation of rainwater peat which are even 
more complicated. The experiments now being carried out by 
the Duchy of Cornwall on Dartmoor should yield results and 
information of great interest. It is probable that the most 
that can or should be attempted at present in connection with 
all these districts is to push the fringes of cultivation more 
deeply into their lower slopes. On most hillsides the limit of 
culrivation is not uniform with the contour. There is often 
a reason for this, such as variation in shelter, depth of soil, 
or slope of the land. But there is often no reason, and a 
careful survey should disclose considerable areas worthy of 
enclosure. 

(d) Mooy's and Downs at less than IfiOQ feet elevation ,— 
There are, however, many moors and downs at lower elevations 
which remain out of cultivation; The outstanding advantage 
of such is, of course, that they are usually plantable throughout 
their area. Their steep valleys can be utilised for Woods, their 
desolate appearance can be changed by a generous introduction 
of trees intio the landscape, and woodland belts can make arable 
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cultivation and sheltered grazing possible. At moderate eleva¬ 
tions, arable cultivation should be accompanied by care as to 
crops grown and variety of seed used, early maturing strains 
being of the greatest importance. There is no doubt that there 
are many such comparatively low-lying ranges at present of 
little or no productive value that are capable of being entirely 
brought under arable or grass land cultivation. There are more 
of these in Cornwall than in any other county, but Devon, 
Wales, and doubtless many other districts can provide examples. 
Each such area, however, requires individual and most detailed 
examination before any decision is taken as to whether it is 
worth reclamation, as to the respective limits of agriculture and 
afiEorestation, and as to the best method of reclamation to be 
pursued. Most of them ai*e deficient in lime, some possess an 
iron pan which holds up the water and tends to the formation 
of peat; others sufiEer in a similar way from a closely packed 
layer of igneous stones a few inches below the surface, which 
produces the same eflEect. Open or under-draining is in many 
places necessary, and in Cornwall some levelling of the uneven¬ 
ness of the ground caused by old workings for minerals. 

(e) Low-lying Bogs ,—There are in England one or two 
large areas of low-lying peat which present possibilities of 
reclamation. This is one of the main lines of work followed 
on the continent, where, however, there are often underlying 
strata at an easy depth which can be mixed with the superficial 
peat to form the working soil. This was done in the famous 
reclamation of Whittlesea Mere in 1851—3, when silt from the 
lake was spread oyer the surrounding peat to a depth of four 
and six inches. An interesting account of this type of work 
in Germany is given in the October number of the jConmal of 
the Board of A gncuUure and Fisheries^ by Mr. G. B, Farlam, 
who worked as a labourer on''the extensive land reclamation 
scheme of the Prussian Ministry of Agriculture on Ostenholzer 
Moor, Hanover, during three years’captivity as a prisoner-of-war. 
In Wales and some of the hilly districts of England are also to 
be found many valley bogs composed of what may be termed 
alluvial peat as distinct from the rainwater peat of the hills. 
The expense of drairiage systems necessary is, of course, the 
bar to the reclamation of these potentially fertile valleys. 

(f) Bushed Land ,—Reference has already been made to the 
tendency shown by many heavy soils, especially those derived 
from the Lower Lias and London and Oxford clays, to become 
overgrown with thorn and other undergrowth when neglected. 
A considerable acreage must have thus become derelict in Essex. 
Cambridgeshire, Warwick and other parts; It is difficult when' 
land has once become overgrown^.io bring it babk to its 
condition at a cost commehsumte with the ydue of 
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Fortunately, advantage was taken in many counties of prisoner 
labour to get this work done, which entails in most cases hand 
grubbing of the thorns, heavy dressing with slag, followed by' 
close and continual grazing. A similar tendency is observable 
on the light oolite land of the Cotswolds that has been 
reclaimed from the old Wychwood Forest, but in this case the 
nature both of the soil and the undergrowth renders the work 
very much easier. 

(g) Fipcation of Sand Dunes hy Planting .—No account of 
reclamation would be complete without mention of the work 
of Oote at Holkham, the details of which, however, are too 
familiar to need description here. Certain areas still remain 
which could be dealt with by similar means both in Coke’s 
own county and in Wales. The work of Professor Oliver of 
University College, London, in recent years on the fixation 
both of sand dunes and shingle beaches by vegetation is of 
equal importance, and is likely to have in the future a very 
real bearing not only on reclamation but on the protection 
from the sea of the existing coast line. His recent book 
“ Tidal Lands ” is a volume of profound interest to all those 
concerned with the constant problems presented by the 
^crelion and erosion that is ever taking place around our 
shores. 

State OB Pbitatb Entebprisb. 


Coke’s work provides a striking example of the local 
opposition to be expected. Probably no one of his generation 
was more freely criticised by contemporary agriculturists, 
and probably no one did more for agriculture. Similarly, of 
the reclamation of Whittlesea Mere, we, read that the work 
was continued in spite of the ridicule and opposition of the 
local population, who consider it a mad project involving 
great waste of money.The expression of such sentiments 
regarding new undertakings is not absent even to-day, but the 
experience of the last five years has done much to convince 
the farming population generally of the possibilities of mer 
chanical power and artificial manxiring, and it is permissible 
to regard the advent of these new forces to apiculture as 
haying no inconsiderable influence on the extension as well 
as the maintenance of the cultivated land of this country 
by bringing fresh tracts of land within the limits of potential 
profitable reclamation. 


The advantage that is taken of these advances, however, 
must depend on the general outlook for agriculture and 
agricultural prices, just as a,ny increase in or maintenance 

reclamation works, see Albert Pell, 
cf the Zand in, Zhtgland, Jonmal of the E.A.S.E., 1887,. p. 856 
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of the arable acreage is dependent on the prices, present 
and prospective, of corn. The initial expenditure involved 
in the reclamation of waste land is usually heavy, and 
those who embark upon such undertakings are proverbially 
more likely to enrich their successors than themselves. 
There is, in fact, little doubt that most of the land of 
England has cost more to reclaim, road, drain, and render 
accessible for cultivation than the land is now worth in the 
market, and it should be emphasised that not only is the 
farming of to-day the reclamation of yesterday, but that the 
total expenditure on improvements by successive landowners 
in the past must in most cases be more than the present value 
of the land itself, and would leave little or no balance for the 
so-called prairie value which looms so largely in the minds of 
some would-be reformers of to-day. 

Although there are a few tracts of land in England and 
Wales which it would pay the owner to bring into cultivation, 
there is undoubtedly a much larger area which, while Capable 
of yielding him a satisfactory return from year to year when 
once reclaimed, could not bear the heavy charges of the initial 
operations. It is in connection with these latter areas that 
the question of direct action by the State arises. At the 
pi'esent time, of course, the financial condition of the 
country makes it imperative that government activities be 
reduced to the narrowest possible margin. There is nor¬ 
mally, however, a strong case for some form of State assis¬ 
tance in bringing derelict land into cultivation. At first sight 
it would appear entirely undesirable to spend 30i. per acre on 
reclaiming laud which when reclaimed is only worth 25i 
per acre, but while this is no from the landowiler’s point 
of view, the State itself is in a difEerent position, for 
the value of the. land is only one portion (the landowner^s 
share) of the increase in the total wealth of the nation 
which results from au addition to the total cultivated area. 
There is the tenants’, labourers’, wholesalers’, retailers’, and 
transport services’ productive earnings to be considered, and 
the capitalised value of these may be added to the credit side 
before striking the balance sheet from the State’s point of 
view. " 

Thus the State can afford to reclaim land at a higher cost 
than the individual landowner, although the additional return 
to the State is, of course, received indirectly only, and, since 
all reclamation in the past has been done by private enterprisej 
this has hitherto accrued to the country free of cost. In other 
words, , landowners have been not only courageous but un^ 
wittingly patriotic in that they thekselves supplied t^^^ 
additional capital so often necessary- W 
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into cultivation, the dividends on which have been earned 
not by themselves but by the nation. 

It therefore follows that the possible gross return per acre 
from the land when reclaimed is a most important factor in 
considering reclamationgfrom a national point of view. Land 
capable of producing fifty pounds worth of potatoes, for 
example, means greater wealth and greater total earnings to 
the nation than grass land yielding perhaps only ten to fifteen 
pounds worth of meat or milk, and it might be a sounder 
policy, to spend 602. per acre on reclaiming land that was 
worth 402. than to spend 252. on land that was worth 202. 

The State then can afford to spend more than the private 
landowner on reclamation, more especially on land capable of 
yielding a large gross return per acre, though exactly how 
much more it is difficult to determine, for this is presumably 
influenced by such complications as the rates of exchange, 
and the possible alternative earnings of labour and transport 
derivable from the handling of imported foodstuffs, or from 
other productive undertakings. 

But there is a disadvantage in direct State action in this as 
in any commercial undertaking. It is impossible for a 
Government Department to do the work as economically as 
the private individual. Central control from London of 
undertakings scattered throughout the country^ supervision 
by s^aried officials, restrictions necessarily imposed on ex¬ 
penditure, and prompt decisions — all these unavoidable 
disadvantages inseparable from Government control. operate 
against economy. But most important of all is the necessity 
of importing and housing labour. The private landowner or 
f^mer, when other work is not pressing, can put a few men 
on to clear an acre or two, and transfer them back to their 
normal occupation as required. The Government cannot 
control or supervise any such piece-meal method, and 
alternatively would, in most cases, have to provide housing, 
import a considerable number of men, and get the work done 
as soon as possible. 

In times of extensive unemployment, however, this very 
feature of beihg able to put considerable numbers of men on 
mo^ or less unskilled productive work, may be of great 
social ad'^^tage, and should not be lost sight of 

la Continental countries, where settlement is closer and 
the demand for land greater, land reclamation has proceeded 
apace, as is shewn by the following figures^“In the small 
province of Oldenburg about an average of sixty settlers 
per annum were placed on reclaimed land between 1901 
and 1910, but th e numbers rose to 130 in 1910,. and 166 
' Sir A. B. Hall; Od. 8277. ~ ^ 
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in 1911, each colonist possessing some twenty to twenty- 
five acres of land that had been added to the cultivated 
area. So convinced of the economic soundness of the 
process h^d the State become that in 1913 the Prussian 
Diet sanctioned a loan of one and a quarter millions sterling, 
half of which was to be devoted to State schemes of reclama¬ 
tion, 150,000^. to drainage, and 500,000Z. was to be used in 
subventions to provincial schemes of reclamation. This 
contrast between the action of the two. countries is not to be 
accounted for simply by the difference in fiscal policies and 
the higher prices for agricultm*al produce ruling in Germany; 
it is in the main due to the fact that the Germans had studied 
the problem and were employing modern resources both in 
the way of knowledge and materials to the treatment of the 
land.” Similar steps are being extensively pursued in Prussia, 
Bavaria, Austria, Denmark, Holland, Sweden and Belgium, in 
all of which countries reclamation is a definite part of the 
agricultural policy of the State. 

The chief points, therefore, for consideration may be 
summed up as follows:— 

(a!) The operation of bringing into cultivation land that has 
hitherto been uncultivated is one that has been going on more 
or less continuously since the beginning of agriculture, and 
more than the present capital value of the land has probably 
been expended in the past by successive owners in its 
reclamation and improvement. 

(5) In a closely settled country like England, however, 
most of the land showing obvious prospects of immediate 
profitable cultivation has already been reclaimed; in other 
words, there is usually some good reason for the condition of 
areas still remaining derelict. 

(o) In most cases such land requires, in order to bring it 
into cultivation, an expenditure in excess of the immediate 
value of the land when reclaimed. This is, especially so when 
the work has to be undertaken by the State. Private owners 
could, in many oases, .do the work more cheaply, and in a few 
districts there is land which would pay to reclaim. 

(d) On the other hand the State can afford to spend more 
on such work than the private owner, for the addition to the 
total wealth of the nation is greater than the mere value of the 
land. 

{e) In times of industrial depi^ession, the social advantages 
of providing employment may provide an additional advantage 
to the State to embark on such work when normal financial 
conditions recur. ; • . / . . 

(/) For the present, however, when maximum home pro¬ 
duction is so vital to our financial and ,sodal wel^^ 
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not every land-owner and occupier consider whether he cannot 
add a little more to the cultivated area of the homeland. It 
may not pay him at once—perhaps it may never pay him; 
but it will pay the country. And let us not forget the debt 
we owe to past generations who have, often at a loss to them¬ 
selves, brought the land we own or farm to-day to its present 
condition of productivity. 

And as Sir Daniel Hall* has pointed out,^ “the full value of 
reclamation schemes is.bnly apparent after the lapse of time, the 
true capacity of the land is only attained after many years of 
cultivation, the best uses to which it can be put in any district 
are only learnt by experience. Many of the advantages also are 
indirect; the land won .is sheer gain to the cultivated area, no 
previously existing labour is displaced, the increased population 
provided for, the absolute addition to the production of food, 
and to the wealth of the nation, both by the commercial 
exchanges promoted and the new contribution of rates and 
taxes.” 

In conclusion, one cannot refrain from quoting the brilliant, 
and tactful, comment of a French agriculturist, who visited 
this country in the early days of the war, ‘^England must 
indeed be wealthy—^she can afford to leave so many of her 
acres uncultivated.” 

'W.,Gavin. 

Coombe, 

Oxfordshire. 


IL—THE SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
‘ PROBLEMS. 

Dtteing recent years there have been many advances in 
agricultural science which make it profitable to re-examine 
the old problem of land reclamation. The development of 
artificial manures has placed at the farmer’s disposal means of 
fertilising land which he . never had before. Plant breederii 
have evolved new strains capable of sarvival under conditiqj^ 
hdpeless for the older types. Engineers have produced new 
machinery, harnessed it to new sources of power and thus 
inade possible cultivations that could not have been undertaken 
^th the older implements. 

There is no hard and fast division between cultivated and 
waste land. *rhe division such* as it is falls in the poorer part 
of the land returned as being in cultivation, some of which is 
regarded as too poor to justify any expenditure on labour or 

. * Appendix to Keport, Part II,, of Departmental Gdmmittee on Settlement 

and Employment on the Land of Diischarged Sailors and Soldiers. Od, 8277. 
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manure, and is really ^aste. There is a considerable area of 
this which might well be improved, in addition to the large 
area of land not at present returned as cultivated. 

In the present paper it is proposed to deal with the scientific 
and technical problems involved in the reclamation and partic¬ 
ularly to indicate what soils can be dealt with on our present 
knowledge and what as yet cannot. In order to keep the 
discussion Avithin reasonable limits attention is confined to the 
sands and the clays, the peats being left out of consideration. 

Waste land may arise from three great causes :— 

1. The land may be good in itself but unsuitable for crop 

production by reason of its low-lying position. 

2. The land may be of a nature unsuited to the methods used 

by the local farmers. 

3. The climatic conditions may not allow of the growth of 

the desired crops. 

Faults of position may often be remedied : the draining of 
the fens and the embanking of Romney marsh afford excellent 
examples. Climatic conditions are in the main beyond us, 
something can be done to mitigate their effects by the selection 
of suitable varieties and by proper methods of cultivation and 
manuring. Our present concern is with the land lying waste 
because it is unsuited to the methods generally used in the 
district; it may be too light, too heavy, too stony or too acid, 
and we propose to inquire how far other methods are likely to 
succeed. 

Light sandy or gravelly soils .—These constitute the chief 
part of the waste land of the Eastern half of England where the 
rainfall is less than thirty inches. 

The most difficult light soils in the country to cultivate are 
the Bagshot and the Folkestone sands, large areas of which are 
waste. The Bagshot sands can be seen on the London and 
South Western Railway line between London and Basingstoke, 
or between Winchester, Bournemouth and Dorcheater. The 
Folkestone beds can be seen round Haslemere tod Leith Hill. 
There are other areas of very light sand in Norfolk in , the 
Brandon and Thetford district, and in Suffolk to the east of the 
railway from Ipswich to Yarmouth. 

In the case of light sandy soils the cultivation limit is set by 
the percentages of coarse sand and of clay. With a rainfall of 
less than thirty inches it seems to be reached when the clay falls 
below 1 per pent, and the coarse sand amounts to 60 per dent., 
or, as often happens in the Bagshot beds, the coarse and fine 
sand together exceed' 80 per cent, of the fine earth ap^ri from 
.stories. At this point the question •whether the soil is culti¬ 
vated or waste depends entirely on iits ^tef snpply, which dh 
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turn is determined by its position. Even this light soil can 
often be cultivated, if it is in a depression with higher ground 
about, but difliculties arise if it lies on the highest part of the 
ground. Instances may be quoted from the Folkestone beds in 
Surrey and Hampshire. The Shalford soil is well cultivated, 
the Liphook soil is from an almost derelict farm, Down Park is 
waste land. The percentage composition is as follows :— 


' 

Shalford, 

Surrey 

(cultivated) 

Liphook, 
Harapshire 
(a poor farm) 

Down Park, 
Sussex 
(waste land) 

Gravel^.... 



2*5 

1*2 

0*8 

Coarse sand . 



52’6 

67*6 

69*7 

Fine sand 



26-2 

23*4 

22*1 

Silt .... 



4-8 

6*7 

3-9 

Fine silt 



3*6 

2*9 

3*8 

Clay . , 



3*8 

4*0 

2*7 


The soils are all near the limit in regard to coarse sand, 
though they are above it in respect of the clay. They are very 
similar in type; Shalford is a little better than Liphook in its 
content of coarse sand, and both are superior to Down Park in 
percentage of clay. 

There is, however, a considerable difference in position. 
The Shalford soil lies at a low level and receives drainage from 
the higher ground. Its water content is therefore not unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Green crops are grown and fed on the ground in winter to 
fattening sheep, whose droppings provide the necessary organic 
matter; corn crops can then be taken, especially maltiqg barley. 
This system is one of the beat for light sandy soil provided the 
sheep can be economically managed, which usually means that 
the farmer must have heavier land elsewhere. Its drawback is, 
however, that it involves considerable working capital and a 
large risk that in dry seasons the food supply for the sheep, may 
prove insufficient. 

The Liphook soil had brought its owner no profit. It lies 
on a hill in an unpromising situation between the 350 ft. and 
the 450 ft. contours, and the utmost that could be said of it by 
the agent was that it had grown malting barley, which is not a 
very high commendation. 

The Down Park soil was frankly waste; no one had 
attempted to cultivate it, It is somewhat inferior to the Lip- 
hook soil; it is no better situated in regard to water, and is 
just over the margin. 

* For the meaning of these expressions see the author’s “ Soils and manures,” 
p. 16, 2nd. Ed. 3919. ’ 
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Another instance is furnished by three soils respectively 
from Wey bridge, Wokingham and Brook wood, on the Bagshot 
beds. The analyses are as follows :— 



In good 
cultivation, 
Weybridge 

Poor 

cultivation, 

Wokingham 

Waste, 

Brookwocd 

Usual for 
Bagshot 
sands. 

Fine gravel .... 

1*3 

0*7 

0*7 

0*6 

Coarse sand .... 

1 38-4 

404 

16*6 

16-27 

Fine sand .... 

39*9 

33sr 

64*2 

47-66 

Silt. 

5-6 

11*0 

7*1 

6-10 

Fine silt. 

61 

5*4 

3-9 

4-9 

Olay. 

i 3*8 

1 

0*9 

1*0 

1-6 


All three are near the margin as specified above, and con¬ 
sequently their productiveness depends on the situation. 

The Weybridge soil starts with the advantage of being on 
the right side of the margin, as it contains 3*8 per cent, of clay. 
It has the further advantage that it lies fairly low ; the water 
level is near to the surface, and consequently there is a natural 
sub-irrigation which provides the crop with all the moisture 
needed. It is thei^efore very suitable for market-garden work, 
and its proximity to London enables the cultivator to dispose 
of his produce and to bring back quantities of town stable- 
manure. It also grows excellent wheat crops. 

The Wokingham soil is just on the limit; it is less favour¬ 
ably situated than the Weybridge soil, although the water level 
is not very far down, only about 6 ft. below the surface even 
in periods of drought. By skilful management and the 
expenditure of a considerable amount of manure it might be 
made productive for market-gardening or for special types of 
agriculture, but it is not suitable for ordinary mixed husbandry. 
As a matter of fact it is in a very unproductive state, and no, 
ordinary farmer would be likely to make much of it. 

The Brookwood soil is situated at a higher level and is 
waste land, carrying only Scotch and Austrian pines. It 
might be farmed on the Methwold lines (p. 119), but would 
be unlikely to repay the heavy capital cost of clearing, 
levelling and laying out as a farm. 

The Bagshot beds afford many instances of a serious fault 
of waste sandy soils-—-a tendency to form a pan at a distance 
of about a foot below the surface. Unless this pan is broken, 
little can be done in the way of reclamation, but the breaking 
is usually too costly to be attempted now-a-days on th€» old, 
method, though it might be done by means of explosiyos.: 

; Pan formation can also be seen in m^y pJack oh tho 
Suffolk and Norfolk heaths* , Wherever it occurs, br^ktoi.^. 
' to be'Carried outbr1)helandhaust«bhJ^ 
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An interesting group of soils is from Bushy and Richmond 
Parks- Geologically, the soils are alluvial, but they are very 
similar to the Bagshot sands, from which indeed they may well 
have been derived. 

These soils were brought into cultivation in 1917 owing to 
the necessity for increasing the food production of the country. 
At the outset it was realised that the scheme started under the 
disadvantage of being four months late, which, if the season 
turned out dry, would cause the crops to suiSer considerably 
more than if the land had been broken up earlier. The food 
situation was, however, deeined sufhciently urgent to justify 
the taking of the risk of a dry season. • 

The composition of the soils was as follows : — 


Surface Soils. 



Bushy Park. 

Richmond Park. 

- _ 

Laboratory number . 

74 

75 

77 

91 

90 

92 

Ooar^ gravel . 

0-7 

0*5 

0*6 

1*6 

0*3 

30 

Coarse sand 

51-6 

42*6 

35*6 

54*1 

32*7 

44*8 

Fine saiid.... 

200 

27*1 

32*3 

13-6 

24*2 

14*5 

Silt . - . . , , 

8-0 

11*6 

10*3 

8*2 

10*3 

14*1 

Fine silt , . 

7-1 

4-0 

6*3 

4*3 

8*9 

9*0 

Clay. .. . 

1-0 

4*7 

6*6 

0*6 

1*8 

I’i 

Organic matter. 

6*94 

6*01 

1-28 

6*34 

6*90 

6*95 

Nitrogen .... 

0*19 

0*21 

0*13 

0*20 

0*16 

0*21 

Potash (KaO)-~ 

Total. 

0*16 

0*16 

0*26 

0*12 

0*17 

0*23 

Available . 

0*015 

0*013 

0*01 

0*02 

0*014 

0*014 

Phosphoric (acid P,0.,)— 
Total. . . . 

0*1 

0*08 

0*17 

0*07 

0*04 

0*08 

Available . 

0*015 

0*006 

0*004 

0*02 

0*013 

0*01 

Carbonates 

1 — 

0*07 

0*09 

0*01 

0*01 

0*01 

Acidity .... 

Present 

Present 

Present 

Present 

Present 

pj’flsent 

Lime requirement . 

0*30 

0*12 

0*18 

0*38 

0*27 

0*30 

1 ■ 


The figures show; that the soils are all similar and of the 
Bagshot type, but fairly deep ; all are distinctly better than 
those at Methwpld and Icklington, in Norfolk (pp. 118 and 119), 
which in cultivation. The Bushy Park soils 75 and 77 
contain more clay than the Richmond Park soils, and in addition 
they are situated at a lower level, and so are probably more 
&vourably situated in regard to subsoil water. The seasons of 
1917 and 1918 were both dry,, and as usual on light soils in 
these circumstances these differences in clay content and in posi¬ 
tion told considerably. The final results were as follows^ :--r- 

» Omd. S996, im, and lU, 1919. 
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Bushy Park 


Bichmond Park 

Season 

Acreage 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

cultivated 

79 

79 

75 

75 

Expenditure 

Sales and value 

8022.6^. 2d.^ 

1,2422. 10^. 

63tZ. Ox. 

1,1602.19*. lOi. 

of produce 

9072,10«. 

1,8972. 15j?. 

2i1l. 5». 

-1,0802. l.v. 9<i. 

Net profit . 

1062. 3jf. 10^2: 

6o62. 6,9. 

_ 

_ 

Net loss . . 1 


— 

886J. ISs. 1/i. 

130/. IBs. Id. 


» Thia does not include cost of seed, which was presented by Messrs. Gartoh. The 
value at Bushy Park was 116/. and at Eichmond Park 1102. 


Bushy Park 


Bichmond Park 

Betails of produce 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

Potatoes 

— 

2992. 6*. 

— 

248/. 12*. 6a. 

Boots . 

— 

313Z. 

— 

192/. 9*. S</. 

Oats—grain 

270 qr. @ 55«. 
= 7422. 30^. 

177 qr. @ 60^. 
»=5312. 

79 qr. S6«. 
= 217/. 6*. 

76 qr. @60*. 
=: 228/. 

„ straw 

Valued at 1652. 

41 tons ^ 70s. 

10 tons @ 60«. 

8 tons ® 70«. 



«= 1432. lOs. 

asSO/. 

= 282. 

Wheat—grain . 


135 qr. @ 76». 
= 6132, 

— 

76 qr. @ 70s. 
= 2862. 

„ straw . 

• 

35 tons @ 60^. 
= 1052. 


17 tons ® 60 j. 
=s 612. 


In interpreting these figures it must be remembered that 
the prices were those fixed by Government, and had no relation 
to values as determined by the laws of supply and demand. 

A similar gradation can be traced on the Norfolk heaths. 
Round Brandon there is a considerable stretch of heath land of 
the general type ; 

Percent. 

Pine gravel . ... , • . 3 

Coarse sand . . . . 60—70 

Pine sand . . . . . 80—16 

Silt.. 8 , . „ 

Pine silt ..2 , 

Olay . , . . . 0-6—1*5 

Much of this lies on chalk, some of it on Boulder Clay ; in 
places its extreme lightness is aggravated by the presence of 
many stones. Thus, round Lakenheath may be found fields 
that have been reclaimed from the heath and fairly well culti¬ 
vated ; they have obviously justified reclamation. Others have 
been reclaimed but have had much less spent on them, and 
indeed .hardly deserved as mueh ks they received. A great 
part of the heath, h6wever,^is left uhreolaimed. Three typic^ 
' examples are as foUowks-^,--^ ■ ■ 
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Beclaimed 


Waste land 


Eriswell. 
Mangold field. 
Good soil 

Icklington. 
Rye field. 
Poor soil 

Lakenheath 

Wangford 

Fine gravel . 

1-2 

2*2 

0*4 

4*1 

Coarse sand . . . 

46-4 

60*8 

47'5 

62*4 

Fine sand 

35-8 . 

30-6 

47*4 

26*7 

Silt . . . 

3'6 

0-8 

0'6 

0*2 

Fine silt . . 

2*7 

0-7 

0*1 

1*8 

Clay . . . 

2*6 

0*8 

0*7 

0*6 


The Eriswell soil is the best of . these, being below the limit 
in coarse sand and above it in clay. It is much better farmed 
than that at Icklington: A marl pit close by has been worked 
in the past, suggesting that the land has been clayed, thus 
further improving it. The 2*5 per cent, of clay present just 
allows of good cultivation, giving sufl3.cient body to keep the 
sand together and to retain the moisture. 

The Icklington soil is right on the limit in regard to coarse 
sand and clay ; to make matters worse, it lies on the chalk ; it 
must sometimes be a source of great anxiety to the cultivator, 
being very liable to suffer from drought in dry seasons. Its 
saving feature, and the one in which it differs from the two 
waste soils, is that it contains few stones. But for this it 
would be real waste. 

The Lakenheath and Wangford soils are both waste, and 
could not readily be anything else. Lakenheath soil compares 
with that from Eriswell in its content of coarse sand, but it 
has less of the silts and of clay—only 1'4 of these instead of 
8*7. Its worst feature, however, is its large amount of stones, 
not shown in these figures. The Wangford soil closely 
resembles the Icklington soil. Patches free from stones could 
be brought into cultivation, and would be as good as the 
Icklington soil, but that is not saying much. 

The chemical composition of these soils affords a useful 
index of their state of fertility. 



Eriswell 

Icklington 

1 

1 

Wangford 

Nitrogen. .... 

0*121 

0*046 

0*089 

0*066 

Potash (K,0)~ 

■■ Total . i . . 

.0*22 

0-12 

0*10 

0-06 

Available 

0026 

0-006 

0*012 

0-006 

Phosphoric acid (PaOa)— 

; Total, . . . . 

0*17 

0*12 

oor 

0-06 

- ' Available 

0-066 

0-074 

0-008 

0-016 

Lime (CaO)—Total ... 

2*26 

0-62. 

0-42, , 

0:04 

Carbonate as CaCOa , . 

3*1 

1*1; 

0-51 

0-03 
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These instances show that soils of the types— 


Coarse sand 60 per cent, or more, 
Clay 1 per cent, or less, 


Olay 1 per cent, or less, 


present considerable difficulties to the cultivator in the eastern 
half of England under a rainfall of less than 30 inches. The 
tendency has been to leave them alone. 

. Reclamation has, however, been successfully carried out by 
Dr. C. S. Edwards, at The Warren, Methwold, on a soil that 
comes well within this difficult type. The land lies seven. 
miles north of Lakenheath Warren, which it somewhat 
resembles, except that it is less stony. It is much lighter than 
the Bagshot sands, and resembles the waste Hothfield Oommon, 
in Kent. Its composition is as follows :— 


. 

Cultivated 

Waste 

The Warren, 
Methwold 

. 

Hothfield 

ll 

Fine gravel . 




8*9 

01 

0*7 

Coarse sand . 




69*4 

68-6 

16-6 

Fine sand 




14-1 

18*1 

64-2 

Silt. .... , , 




8-9 

4-8 

7'1 

Fine silt, . . 

■, 



16 

! 2-3 

3-9 

Clay . . 

- , • 



0*5 

1 0-2 

1 

1*0 


The general principle of management adopted at Methwold^ 
is to grow suitable and saleable crops, especially peas and 
potatoes, ^ving to each crop the mixtui’e of artificial fertilisers 
necessary to secure maximum development. Livorstock is not 
excluded, but is not the basis of the scheme, being adopted only 
in so far as is deemed profitable. For the same reason, green 
manuring plays no essential part, though as lucerne does well 
and yields valuable crops of hay, it will, no doubt, figure 
largely in the cropping programme and will, of course, 
gradually improve the soil. 

Having regard to the fact that the Methwold soil is the 
lightest in cultivation (so far as I know), Dr. Edwards* 
published accounts must be regarded as distinctly satisfactory. 
The yields per acre are given as follows :— 


Year 

Wheat 

Oats 

Blue Peas 

Potatoes 

Boots 

(carrots &c») 


bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

tons 

tons, 

1914-15 

30-6 

80-4 

13 

5 J 

7'3 

1916-16 

48 

63-1 

21*6 

3*6 i 

9*4 

1916-17 

19 ' 

24 

12-9 

4*1 

15*8 

1917-18 

40 

44, 

2i-2 

2-6 



^ For an ao<tpunt of Methwplci, see March IS, 1016, and 

also Dr. Bid wards* published accounts. 
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Dr. Edwards’ published accounts still further show that the 
cost of reclaiming the 158 acres in 1913-15 was 880Z.; other 
expenses over the period have been 2,3442., cost of cropping 
6,4692,, making a total expenditure from the beginning in 1913 
to the end of 1918 of 9,6932.; total cash receipts were 10,6992., 
and other assets 2,5672., making a total gain of 3,5732. 

Reclaiming of Sandy Wastes. 

Generally speaking,, the defects of sandy wastes are as 
follows ;— 

1 .—Beyond remedy. 

(a) Excess of stones .—In this case the soil may be left 
alone or afforested, or if the rainfall is sufficient and the 
expense seems justifiable, it may be laid down in Elliot’s mix¬ 
ture and used for grazing. 

2.— Remediable^ but often very costly. 

(a) Pan .—Instances are recorded of heaths reclaimed by 
removing the pan, but the process was always laborious and 
possible only in times of cheap labour. Coxheath, Maidstone, 
affords a good example. Prior to its Enclosure Act of 1814 it 
was a waste of 900 acres $ after trenching and removing the 
stone some of the land became fit to grow anything, and was 
before the War rented at 22. per acre. Some, however, is still 
thin and hungry, requiring heavy manuring before profitable 
crops can be grown. 

Q>) Lack of clay .—In the days of cheap labour clay was 
often added to improve light sandy land. The classical 
examples are at Holkham, under Ooke of Norfolk, and 
Woburn, under the then Duke of Bedford. For modern 
examples it is necessary to turn to the Continent, especially 
Belgium and Holland before the War. Here also tlxe cost was 
considerable, even using cheap labour and modern develop¬ 
ments, such as light railways, co-operative systems, &c, 

3 .—Remediable ai lower cost. 

(a) Lack of lime. 

(5) Lack of plant nutrients. 

(c) Lack of organic matter.. 

Chemical analysis shows that lack of plant nutrients is an 
important defect of sandy soils, and in Continental practice it 
is boldly made good by heavy dressings of artificial manures 
which would rather astonish some of our light land farmers. 
Two instances may be quoted :--BayIham, in Snfi'oik, and 
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Methwold, in Norfolk. The analyses of the soils are as 
follows: 



Baylham 

Methvrold 

Organic matter . . . , 

2'00 

6-7 

Nitrogen. 

0060 

0*16 

Phosphoric acid 

Total . . . .. 

•096 

•10 

Available . . . 

•016 

^007 

Potash (KgO)— 

Total . , . 

•16 

•16 

Available . . . , . 

*026 

•02 

Lime (CaO)--Total ... 

•20 

! -07 

Carbonates as CaCOg. 

i 

— 

1 -0. 


An interesting set of plots was laid out by Mr. Percy 
Budding, at Baylham, in which a few promising yarieties were 
grown in strips along the field and several carefully selected 
manurial dressings applied across the field. These showed that 
nitrate of soda proved most effective, raising the barley crop 
by coombs per acre. Salt (which acts like potash) also gave 
a good return. 

The conditions of a light sandy soil tend to shorten the life 
of the plant; potash counteracts this tendency, keeping the 
plant alive and thereby enabling it to keep growing and naake 
more material. Hence on these soils there is a marked need 
for potash, even when 0'02 per cent, or 0*03 per cent, of avail¬ 
able potash ” is present. The amount of phosphoric acid is 
sufficient for low production, but insufficient when the pro¬ 
ductiveness is raised by the use of nitrates. Lime is needed, 
but the low quantity of organic matter is a warning that great 
care must be exercised, otherwise loss will result 

{c) Deficiency of orgcmic matter.—This can usually be 
built up by-— , ^ ^ ! 

1. —Sheep feeding. 

2. —Green manuring. 

Experiments at Woburn have shown the relative value of 
Some of the crops for this, purpose, and the sandy heaths of 
Germany, especially on the Lupitz Estate, have afforded , 
instances of reclamation on a large scale. 

Thb Dbawing irp OF the Scheme of RBCLAMATidH. 

In drawing up the scheme of reclamation, the first essential 
is to discover the defects of the soil and then to devise schemes 
fijrVemedying' them.;,. 

Unfortunately, analysis by itself does not enable the cheinist 
to do this with precisicm; Aotua^ field ; ttiajs must ;i 
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Analysis helps, however, by indicating the points on which the 
field tests should give useful information. 

Two methods of procedure can be followed. A series of 
field trials drawn up on the basis of the analytical data may be 
carried out on a typical piece of the land to be reclaimed. 
This is the safest, but also the slowest method, requiring some 
years before it gives the required information. 

The quicker method, which is nearly as safe, is to make a 
detailed comparison of the waste land with the cultivated soil 
immediately surrounding it; then, having found the dif¬ 
ferences, to consider the possibility of overcoming any impor¬ 
tant defects thus revealed. Thus, a comparison of the Eriswell 
and Icklington soils with the waste land of Wangford and 
Lakenheath (p. 118) shows that all the soils have a strong 
family resemblance ; they pass by small gradations from the 
best at Eriswell to the worst at Lakenheath. The differences 
are not very great, and are clearly revealed by the analysis. 

The main features in which the useful Eriswell soil excels 
the others are :— 

(a) the amount of clay and fine silt, 

(&) a smaller quantity of stone, 

(p) the calcium, carbonate, 

. (d) the plant nutrients. 

The Eriswell soil contains over 5 per cent, of clay and fine 
silt; the Warren; on the other hand, only 0*7 per cent. In 
order to bring the waste soil to the level of the cultivated, it 
would be necessary to raise the amount of clay and fine silt by 
4*3 per cent. There is at Eldon a brickyard which at first 
sight might seem to supply all that is wanted, and a good deal 
of expense might be incurred by well-meaning attempts to clay 
areas of the heath. Unfortunately, analysis shows that, while 
suitable for bidck-making, the Eldon “ clay contains very little 
of the materials needed in the soil. The fine silt, it is true, 
amounts to 36 per cent., but the true clay is only 0*7 per cent. 
More than 150 tons per acre would be needed to effect the 
required improvement, and the cost would be prohibitive., On 
the other side of the river, however, there is a clay containing 
31 per cent, of fine silt and 24 of Jrue clay; of this 40 to 80 
tons per acre would be required. 

The good soil contains over 3 per cent, of calcium car¬ 
bonate ; the waste soil only 0*03—0*5 per cent. It would be 
unnecessary to work up to 3 per cent, which has probably 
accumulate through dressings of marl. Some 10—20 tons of 
chalk would, however, be necessary, but it could be applied 
easily as the chalk lies near the surface. Farther, there is a 
deficiency in plant nutrients, but this can speedily be made 
good :by the use of appropriate fertilisers. 
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Methods of Fabmino Reclaimed Sandy Lands. 

Three methods may be adopted for farming reclaimed sandy 
lands : 

1. Winter feeding of sheep. —This is a standard method in 
this country. It is well developed on the light sands round 
Guildford, in Surrey. Where for sufBcient reasons cattle are 
preferred silage should be produced for them in place of roots, 
as is now being done in parts of East Anglia. 

2. MarkeUgardening. —^This is successful in flat low-lying 
areas where transport facilities permit of the disposal of the 
produce. Excellent examples can be found in the Biggleswade 
and sandy districts of Bedfordshire on the Great Northern Rail¬ 
way line.^ Nursery stocks of fruit trees and shrubs do well; 
examples can be found in the Woking district. 

3. Special crops. —Crops are grown specially suited to the 
conditions using appropriate mixtures of artificial manures for 
each one. This is practised at Methwold and is quite consistent 
with the keeping of livestock. It requires, however, an in¬ 
telligent use of artificial fertilisers so as to reduce to a minimum 
the possibility of loss: the manurial dressing must suffice for 
the crop, but no residual efEects need be expected. 

Suitable crops are peas, potatoes, tobacco, rye, and other 
cereals. Early sowings and plentiful cultivations are necessary 
and special care should be taken to select suitable varieties. 
Game often proves a terrible nuisance. 

Thin Soils ovbelying Chalk. 

Considerable areas of the Soutf^ Downs and of their exten¬ 
sions across Hampshire, Wiltshire, &c., are covered with a thin 
soil and carry herbage used only for rough grazing. Two 
methods of reclamation have been successfully adopted, 

1. Improvement of the heriage.^THhiB is possible no mattei 
how thin the staple. The best known example is Professor 
Somerville’s farm at Poverty Bottom, Newhaven, where striking 
improvement was effected in the herbage by the liberal use of 
basic slag.* 

2. Conversion into arable land. —^This method may be 
adopted where the soil is six or more inches deep; its chief 
exponent is Mr. James Falconer of Micheldever, Hants*. His 
farm is 1,000 acres in extent; it formerly maintained a breeding 
flock run as usual on the downs by day and folded on green 
crops by night. Mr. Falconer substituted for this a fattening 
flock. In order to provide the necessary food he has ploughed 

' See the Suryey of this district by T. Bigg^ Jowrn, Ag* Noi., ISIS, 7, SS6-481. 

® For/ietailed account see# Feb:,. ! 918. 

* Jmrn. of Mrmers' (Mb. March, 1S17. \ 
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up the land, so that 80 acres only now remain in grass; he 
secures large green crops by means of heavy dressings of 
artificial manure, and in addition supplies cake to the sheep on 
the land ; he therefore obtains good corn crops. The soil is a 
light stony loam about seven inches deep ; it needs superphos¬ 
phate for barley and potash for mangolds and potatoes. 

Olay Soils. 

The clay soils of this country have had a more chequered 
career than any others. They came early into cultivation and 
for many years held a higher repute than the light sands. 
Most, if not all, of the clays in the country have been under the 
plough at some time or other : even the heaviest had no terrors 
for the farmers of the 18th and the first half of the 19th 
centuries, who were well provided with labour and always 
sure of a market. The soils were pared and burned, laid up in 
high backed lands, treated with lime or chalk and put into 
wheat and beans. And the process paid, in spite of the draw¬ 
back that five horses, a man and a boy, or else a long team of 
bullocks and two men, wei^e needed for ploughing. A season 
was sometimes lost, a bare fallow was necessary every fourth or 
fifth y^r, and only the higher parts of the ridges bore a crop 
of any size, the furrows being too wet and unkindly. 

Towards the end of the cultivation period the system of 
management often led to much impoverishment. Vide tracts 
of heavy clay are unusual in this country; generally the clay 
forms a belt fringed with strips of sand or an outcropping band 
of limestone. Travellers naturally prefer to walk on the sand 
rather than on the clay, hence the road follows the sandy fringe 
and keeps off the clay belt; For the same reason the farmhouses 
and buildings were put up on the sandy fringe. The straw Snd 
grain grown on the heavy clay were carted away to the build¬ 
ings in the autumn while the land was still firm, but farmyard 
manure was not always carted back in winter, partly because 
of the difficulty of travelling over the land, and partly also 
because the dung gave much better returns on the sandy soil: 
where swedes and turnips would be grown for the foldixig of 
the sheep. In frosty weather the clay might be limed or it 
mght receive any farmyard manure that could be spared, but 
it was in the main cropped on an exhausting method. 

Many illustrations of this can be found on the belt of Lias 
clay which stretches right across England, from Somerset to 
Lincolnshire. Thus starting out from Oakham in the Cottes¬ 
more and Market Overton direction the heavy yellow tipper Lias 
clay lies to the left of the road, while the road itself and the 
farmhouses keep to the Northampton sand of the Oolite series, 
a red, free-working, responsive Soil that tempted bveral 
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generations of cultivators to put all their manure into it. Hence 
the clay is now in a poor state while the sand is much better. 

Further illustrations can be found in the Weald of Kent. 
This is fringed by the very responsive Hythe beds, which there¬ 
fore tend to receive better supplies of manure than the heavy 
Weald soil. 

In other places clay contains layers of limestone rock which 
effects considerable improvement when it comes up to the 
surface. This is not uncommon on the Lower Lias clay. An 
interesting area occurs at Crimscote, just off the road between 
Shipsfcon-on-Stour and Stratford-on-Avon, where a considerable 
area has become derelict. The subsoil over the whole area is 
fairly uniform and is extraordinarily heavy, the heaviest I have 
yet come across, containing nearly 50 per cent, of clay and 20 
per cent, of fine silt. On the south side of the road the sur¬ 
face soil is not much better, containing 41 per cent, of clay and 
22 per cent, of fine silt; it was cultivated in the old days of cheap 
labour and local lime-burning, but for many years it has been 
left to itself, its high-backed ridges giving it a peculiarly forlorn 
aspect. On the north side of the road, however, there is an 
outcrop of limestone admixed with sand. This has become 
broken up giving rise to lumps of the size of pebbles, which 
help to keep the implements clean, while some of it has dis¬ 
solved in the soil and fipcculated the clay; the sand has still 
further improved the soil by lightening it. Here therefore the 
farm buildings were placed, and this portion has remained in 
arable cultivation. 

The analyses of the soils are:— ‘ 


SuBFAOB Soils. 



Cultivated 

PracticaUy waste 

Entirely waste 


Korth side 

. Derelict 
arable field 

Derelict 
grass field 

Wood on soutli 

Fine gravel . . 

0-5 

0*4 

0*3 

•' 

Coarse sand 

16‘2 

10*9 

11*7 

0*7 

Fine sand. 

6*3 

6*2 

4*9 

2*0 

Silt .... 

7-6 

11*1 

6*9 

6*4 

Fine silt , . 

12*4 

15 4 

17*6 

22*0 

Clft7. ; . . 

34*2 

307 

32*3 

41*0 


Subsoils. 


Fine gravel 

0*2 



Coarse sand 

1*9 


' - 0*7, 

Fine sand. . 

1*3 


1*6; 

Silt..',"'.' . 

.3*1 


7-1 

Fine sill; . 



'■ i'9-2 

•play.,- v ■*,. 

47*6 ; 
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Methods of reclamation. —Two methods of reclamation are 
possible :— 

1. Conversion into arable land, —In the eastern part of 
England where the rainfall is less than 30 inches it is often 
possible to use the clay for arable purposes. In place of the 
plentiful hand labour of bygone days it is necessary to sub¬ 
stitute steam tackle or tractors, and the subsoiler or deep 
cultivator must be periodically employed to break up the plough 
sole that tends to form. Lime is indispensable; no single 
manure gives anything like such striking results as this. 
Other manures, however, are necessary, especially basic slag, 
sulphate of ammonia, and where possible farmyard manure. 
Winter corn crops only are safe, winter oats, wheat and 
barley; spring oats usually fail, and even spring barley is not 
altogether safe. A rotation successfully adopted on some of 
the heavy London clays in Essex is :— 

1, Wheat. 

2. Beans. 

3, Winter oats. 

4. Boots, consisting of mangolds, kohl-rabi, marrow-stem 

kale, but not swedes. 

Part of this break is also in clover, part also is bare fallow. The 
farm is worked as a dairy farm. 

It would probably be an improvement to have more of the 
land cbmihg into the rotation, devoting the extra land to a seeds 
mixture which could be left down for several years. In this 
way the soil would be enriched in nitrogenous organic matter 
and the heavy yield of hay would help the dairy stock consider¬ 
ably. 

The extent to which such a system might be adopted depends 
on the rainfall and on the percentage of clay in the soil: the 
higher the rainfall the smaller the amount of clay that would 
be permissible. In my experience the limits beyond which 
arable cultivation becomes very difficult are the following 

■ _ „ In. , In. In. 

Rainfall .. 20 30 40 

Highest permissible pex*centage of clay for 

amble cnltivation . . ,, . . 35 28 26 

The permissible percentage of clay falls where much less 
than 8 per cent, of coarse sand is present. On the other hand 
matters become easier if a sufficient amount of lime or 
calcium carbonate is added; thus at Rothamsted under a rain¬ 
fall of 30 inches* two fields are equally near the limit so far as 
clay is concerned, but one contains calcium carbonate and can 
therefore be used for arable purposes, while the other cannot be 
so used as it contains insufficient carbonate. The analyses 
are':—',. 
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Effect of Calcium Carbonate on the texture of soils at 
Rothamsted, 



Arable soil, 
Bamfield 

* 

Too sticky, 
Geescroft 

Fine gravel.‘ 

2-4 

1-8 , 

Coarse sand. 

5-5 

4*9 

Fine sand . . . 

20-3 

27*8 

Silt 

24-4 

26-4 

Fine Silt. 

12*7 

10*6 

Olay. 

220 

19-0 

Loss on ignition. 

4-7 

6-1 

Calcium carbonate 

30 

•16 


Whatever rotation is adopted, it is advisable to aim at a 
periodical fong rest in gi’ass, which can be followed by a root 
crop where there is any fear that the “ bents ” would cause 
trouble in the corn or would harbour corn disease or pests. 

2. Utilisation as grassland, —In most cases the labour and 
risk of cultivating clay land has proved beyond the farmer’s 
resources, and the land has therefore been devoted to grass. 
There is much to be said for this course so long as the grass 
is properly tended ; it becomes very wasteful, however, when 
the land is left without attention. 

Unfortunately, the grass has often been neglected, and in con¬ 
sequence the improvement of the heavy clay grass land is one 
of the most promising undertakings in land improvement in 
this country. It involves two processes :— 

(а) provision of drainage, 

(б) a heavy dressing of basic slag, or apparently, in the 
north and west, of finely ground rock phosphate. Lime does 
hot produce such striking effects bn clay grass land as on clay 
arable land. 

It is not necessary to discuss these In detail. The actual 
drainage becomes a simple matter where the mole plough can 
be used ; but there is often more to be done. The watercourses 
commonly need straightening. A little stream running through 
a clay field and left without attention for a few years soon 
covers a good deal of ground. The banks fall in, loops and 
curves develop, the drains become blocked up, the furrows of 
the higher ground become very wet and develop masses of 
Aira cdespitosa and water crowfoot, and the low ground 
becomes liable to flood. Before any permanent iniprovement 
is possible the watercourses must be cleared, straightened, and 
the banks kept up. Even this is not all: the clerahg add 
straightening ; must extend above and below the 
Obviously this is buBiness for a lai^^ 
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with compulsory powers, and not for individual farmers. 
When all this is done, the outfalls of the drains must be kept 
clear. 

Even grass, however, becomes uncertain in soils containing 
too much clay. The limits, in my experience, are somewhat 
as follows :— 

In. In. 

Rainfall . . . ... . . .30 40 

Highest percentage of clay for fair grass land .*37 *35 

If the percentage of clay rises higher, the soil becomes so 
wet that drainage may cost more for eflficient maintenance 
than the produce of the land is worth. Further, in dry 
weather the soil shrinks and cracks so much that the grass 
suffers considerably. The problem of managing this very 
heavy land has proved too heartbreaking even for Jhe farmer, 
and it has therefore been left alone. Clay land allowed to run 
wild in England is .soon covered with a dense growth of 
bushes, which in course of time becomes an impenetrable 
wood ; at Rothamsted this took about 30 years. Some budding 
woodlands of the sort can be seen on the Oxford clay in tra¬ 
velling on the Great Northern Railway between Biggleswade 
andTempsford; in the Weald of Kent; and on the heavier 
part of the Olay-with-flints in Herts and Bucks. Some, how¬ 
ever, may be the direct descendants of the primeval forest 
which was never cleared because it was too unprofitablCi 

Reclamation of this extreme type of land involves, there¬ 
fore, two distinct processes :— 

1. Clearing the wood and stubbing the roots. 

2. Improving the soil. 

Clearing the wood is no new operation in England ; it 
was, indeed, the first thing our British and Saxon forefathers 
had to do when they became too numerous for the open Down 
land that had sufiSced for the Neolithic tribes of prehistoric 
times, and it has continued almost up to our own times. An 
extensive clearance took place in the forest of Wychwood, 
about 10 miles west of Woodstock, in the middle of the last 
century; the operation is fully described in this Journal, 1863, 
VpL 24, Ten miles of rotid had to be made; this cost alto¬ 
gether 6,985Z. The trees were cut down, the roots grubbed, 
and seven farmhouses and buildings were put up ; the net cost, 
after allowing for sales, was 10,452?,, for which 2,843 acres of 
farmland was obtained,, This ^as let at 5,104?. per annum---a 
gain of 3,2dl?. on the revefme previously derived from the 
forest. Tfi® process was therefore profitable, although in later 
years the returns fell off. 

A later, but much less extensive, clearance (30 acres): was 
made by Mi^ Coats, of Brattles Grange, Brenchley, Kent, just 
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jefore the War, at a cost of 14^. to 111, per acre of land left 
:eady for ploughing, without allowing for the value of the 
umber; it is described in Gauntry Life for July 10, 1915, 
md in the Estate Magazine for January, 1916. Through 
ihe courtesy of Miss Coats, I was able to follow the changes in 
ihese soils resulting from the conversion from woodland into 
irable. It has been generally assumed that a woodland soil is 
naturally rich,, but, in my experience, this is not the case. 
The following is the chemical analysis of Miss Coats’ soils; 
the fields adjoined the wood, and were carefully selected to 
allow a strict comparison to be made :— 



Original Wood 

Newly grubbed wood 

“ Hazel Copse ’’ 

Old arable land 

‘^Longfleld” 

Surface 

Subsoil 

Surface 

Subsoil 

Surface 

Organic matter. 

6*86 

3-73 

4*47 

3-07 

4-56 

Nitrogen . 

0-108 

0069 

0 094 


0-136 

Phosphoric acid 




■ 


(P,0,)-Total . 

0*067 ' 

0-049 

0-061 


o-n 

Ayailable. 

0-001 

0-004 

0-001 


0-068 

Potash (KnO)— 






Total, , 

0-43 

0-41 

0-32 

0*46 

0-29 

Available . 

0-039 

0-039 

0-040 

0-027 

0026 

Iiime (OaO)—Total , 

0-090 

0-06 

0-084 


0-20 

Carbonates as OaCO, 

0-01 

0-01 

0-01 

0-01 

001 


The main interest of the analyses lies in comparing the 
woodland soil with the cultivated soil. We may assume that 
the subsoil represents with a considerable degree of approxima^^ 
tion the original composition of the soil, and the surface soil 
shows what changes have been brought about as a result of the 
actions to which it has been subjected. The effect of the 
woodland in increasing the supply of the organic mattisr W 
not been very great; the subsoil shows that the original stock 
was over 3 per cent., the surface soil which has received leaves, 
twigs, &c., for an indefinite period of yeai*s, contains only 
5*86 per cent. It is clear that decomposition is fairly rapid and 
that no great accumulation of organic matter takes place. The , 
percentage of nitrogen leads to the same conclusion; in the 
subsoil it is 0'06, in the surface soil, after receiving all the. 
accumulations of organic matter shed by generations of bushes 
and trees, it is only 0*10, much less than would have been 
found in grass land. 

These figures do not indicate a r^rye of fertility in 
woodland to be drawn upon by the culMvatbr. On ^ ^ 

they show that the old arable limd reolisdiaied 
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richer than the woodland in everything except potash : in other 
words, that the cultivators had to build up fertility after the 
soil was cleared. In the case of nitrogen this has apparently 
been done by clover and farmyard manure; phosphates have 
been added to such an extent that the arable soil is now enriched 
by the equivalent of four tons of 26 per cent, superphosphate or 
two tons of bonemeal per acre. Only in the case of potash is there 
any indication that the original supplies have been drawn upon. 

The clearing paid in this case because the texture of the soil 
was good. No one, however, could grub a wood and erect build¬ 
ings at a net outlay of 3Z. 13s. 6d. per acre as was done in 1860, 
nor could Miss Coats’ experience now be repeated. Where the 
bushes have not grown up the land can of course be cleared.' 
Bat it is improbable that any individual would take the risk of 
clearing the wood-covered clay areas dotted about all over the 
country, and the best one can hope is that proper afforestation 
methods will be used. 

The silty clays ,—On the coal measures there are often found 
poor silty clays containing no excessive amount of clay, but 
large quantities of fine silt. These have proved particularly 
troublesome: to work because lime, which improves clay for 
arable purposes, has little or no effect on fine silt. The only 
useful method of treating these soils is to lay them down in 

gj^. 

S^y Soils and Pebbles resting on Clay, 

The possibility of reclaiming stony soils turns on the thick-,, 
ness of the layer and the nature of the earthy material. When' 
much stone is present only two courses are open : the land may 
be afforested, or it may be converted into grasslan<i by improv¬ 
ing the natural sward if. there is one, or by sowing Elliot’s 
mixture. Often it is left as rough wood, as in the Mereworth 
district in the Medway Valley. 

Where the layer of stone is thinner the possibilities of 
reclamation are much greater. The woi'st case is the mixture 
of stones and sand which, as already indicated, may prove 
hopel^s. Tho best is the mixture of stones and loam which is 
usually in cultivation. Stones resting on clay present an 
interesting problein because they become embedded in the 
clay, forming a surface which was too hard for the older agri¬ 
culturists to tackle; hence the soils were left alone, and when 
drainage was defective they became covered by accumulations 
of peat. Thus they became acid, and, to make matters worse, 
many of them are also seriously deficient in phosphates. 

An exaihple is found at Ohartley Park, Staffs. (Upper Trias), 
where nine, inches of peat has accumulated on an o\d hard 

^ CouTdiry Zife^ Aug.; 30, 1919, for a description of some war-time 
Oambrid^ clearings. 
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surface that must have appeared very unpromising to any early 
agriculturist who examined it. By the use of steam tackle it is 
possible to get underneath this layer of stones, and then a good 
yellow loam, or in places white clay, underlain by red loam is 
revealed, fully equal in texture to the surrounding cultivated 
land, but very deficient in lime. Analyses of the soils are 
given in the Table on page 131. 

A similar area is found on the pebble beds of the Lower 
Trias, at Aylesbeare, near Exeter. The land is waste and is 
very stony, bht when the pebbles are removed several inches 
of brown soil are found, underneath which is a reddish yellow 
clay with some pebbles. The steam cultivator would have no 
difficulty in getting through all this, and once the surface were 
broken up and provision made for drainage, good results could 
reasonably bo expected. Some of the rather lighter part of the 
land has been taken into cultivation, but the remaining waste 
soil is *by no means too heavy, and after adequate treatment 
with lime and phosphates could be brought into cultivation. 

The higher ground, however, could not be so treated, owing 
to the greater thickness of the stone layer. Here the only pos¬ 
sibility would be to improve the grass or to plant trees ; there 
is a sufficient sprinkling of self-sown Scotch firs to show that 
tMs might be a suitable course. 

The analyses of the Aylesbeare soils are as follows 



Waste tend. 

Lower ground near Hoor 
plantation and towards 
Manor Farm 

Cultivated 

land 

behind HiU 
Cottage 

Surface 

Suhsoil 

Surface 

22 

Laboratory numbers 

21 

20 

Fine gravel. . . 

1*2 

0*9 

1*4 

Coarse sand. . . 

16*3 

11*8 

84*6 

Fine sand ... 

21*7 


19*4 

Silt . . ., . . . ■ , 

19*3 

12*2 

9*2 

Fine Silt . . . , , 

20*0 


16*3 

Clay . . . . . . 

6*8 

32*0 

3*7 


Orga^c matter 
Nltr(^en 
Acidity 
Ph value 
Lime reqairem.ent . . 

Potash C^aO) sol. in hydrochloric 
acid . . 

Phosphoric acid (P,OJ sol. in 
hydrochloric acid. . . 


. 10-0 
0*33 
Present 

, 

0*40 

0*83 

0*04 


4*6 
0*09 
Present 
6*3 
0*37 , 

1*69 

0 04 


8*0 

0*26 

Nil 

6*7 

Nil 

0*48 

0*06. 
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Should this land be reclaimed, it is probable that large 
dressings (10 cwt. per acre) of finely-ground mineral phosphates 
would prove useful, both in counteracting acidity and in 
supplying the necessary phosphates. Adequate provision for 
drainage would be essential. 

E. J. Ritssell. 

Rothamsted Experimental Statiun, 

Harpenden. 


THE LAND TAX. 

Overshadowed by a six-shilling income-tax, and in popular 
parlance •confused with the ‘"Land Taxes’^ imposed by the 
Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, the subject of this article has 
lost some of the importance which formerly attached to it. 
In the years which now seem so long ago, when the income- 
tax was under or little over a shilling in the pound, the 
addition of a farther charge, often at that rate on a higher 
assessment, was relatively of greater importance than it is 
to-day. Yet, in view of the incidence of this tax at its 
highest rate over large portions of the agricultural counties, 
the subject is not unworthy of consideration. 

History. 

The earlier history of this tax is thus succinctly stated in 
the “ Encyclopaedia of the Laws of England.” 

“The Land Tax was first imposed in 1689 (1 Will. <& Mary, 
c. 3). It was developed from the fixed assessments imposed 
by the Commonwealth on the abolition of the subsidies and 
fifteenths which had been substituted for the feudal scutage* 
It was intended to be a tax on personal property, salaries and 
land, and in 1692 it was charged at four shillings in the pound 
on all real estate, assessed on the hond fide rack rent, and on 
offices (except naval and military offices), and at twenty-four 
shillings per 100^. on personal estate. It was originally, but 
inappropriately, described as an aid by a land tax? when it was 
more correctly a national assessment. In 1698 there was 
substituted a grant of a fixed sum, called an aid by a land tax, 
and the quotas to be collected from the different districts were 
specified. Prom 1698 to 1797 the tax wa^ voted, annually ^d 
the maximum pound rate to be levied was fixed. The tax has 
never been levied in Ireland, but was extended to Scotland a,t 
. the Union.”. , '■ 

The history of the tax in its present form dates from 178? 
when the Act 38 Geo. was 
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in the next year. This Act, for raising a sum of 1,989,673Z. 
7s. lOJd. from England and 47,954L Is. 2d. from Scotland, 
imposes definite quotas on each ancient borough and county. 
They are curiously odd sums, in many cases involving half¬ 
pence, while Hertford contributes the odd farthing. These 
provisions were stereotyped and made perpetual in 1798, and 
have not since been altered. Hence arise the extraordinary 
inequalities of this tax as between different parts of England. 
The growth of the manufacturing and mining districts had 
not then begun, and the northern counties, now so rich and 
populous, were then poor and sparsely inhabited. Thus^ the 
whole county of Lancaster is assessed at 20,989?. 14s. 6|d., 
while Suffolk, including its boroughs, has to yield 73,505?. 
14s. Northumberland and Durham together have only 

to contribute under 25,000?., while Wiltshire is changed over 
50,000?. The town of Northampton is assessed 830?. 7s. lOd., 
the town of Tenterden (Kent) 863?. 2s. These instances might 
be multiplied indefinitely, and it is evident that a tax thxis 
stereotyped must inevitably become an anachronism. 

The tax imposed by the Acts of 1797 and 1798 was intended 
to be a comprehensive one, similar to the income-tax of later 
years. Personal property and stock-in-trade (at four shillings 
in the pound on an annual value taken at 5 per cent, of its 
capital value) is first mentioned, then employments of profit, 
pensions, and annuities, and lastly lands, tenements and mines. 
It does not appear, however, that at any time a large amount 
was raised by the taxation of peraonal property, and in 1833 
this was exempted from Land Tax. No limit was fixed by the 
Act of 1797 to the rate in the pound on lands, &c., but the 
Land Tax Redemption Act, 1802, provided that the tax on 
these should not exceed four shillings in the pound., This 
last-mentioned Act consolidated previous statutes relating to 
the tax, and made further provision for its redemption and 
sale. Then, .as now, the national necessities were great and 
; urgent, the long-continued European wars were draining to 
the utmost the resources of the State, and it was imperatively 
necessary to devise means for raising capital and reducing the 
National Debt. The redemption of the tax, now levied on a 
^ttled basis, was encouraged, smd toge sums of capital money 
were received by the National Exchequer from this source 
during the years 1798-1810. Tax amounting to about 750,000?. 
per annum was thus redeemed. 

Dnder the provisions of ‘‘ The Land Tax Perpetuation Act, 
1798,” the. county quotas were divided into parochial quotas, 
and these again appear to have been based rather on ancient 
conditions than on then existing ability. These quotas remain 
unchanged to .this day, exeejpt so fair as they are affected by 
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the operation of the Act of 1896 (see later). The areas on 
■which they are levied are the ancient Land Tax parishes, 
which often differ materially from present-day parochial 
areas, and the boundaries of which are sometimes very ill- 
defined- 

Thus, with all its inequalities, the tax continued almost 
without alteration by law for nearly a century. In the mean¬ 
while the manufacturing and mining districts multiplied 
enormously their assessable values, until the small quotas levied 
upon them by the Act of 1798 became almost uncollectible by 
reason of their smallness: whereas on the impoverished agri¬ 
cultural districts and small market towns and ancient ports of 
the east and south the heavy quotas became a crushing burden. 
In some parishes the full original rate of four shillings in the 
pound on a full rateable value was again approximated. 
Depression in agriculture reduced rents and assessments to 
very low figures ; but though the incidence of other outgoings 
was correspondingly reduced, the same amount of Land Tax 
had to be raised in each parish by an enhanced lato in the 
pound. 

This state of things led to the incorporation of new provisions 
dealing with the Land Tax in the Finance Act of 1896. This 
Act reduced the limit of assessment from four shillings to one 
shilling in the pound, both on the parish and on the individual 
tax^payer, and gave new facilities for the redemption of the tax. 
Any portion of the parochial quota which could not be raised 
by the rate of one shilling in the pound on the Income Tax 
(Schedule A) assessment of the property liable to Land Tax 
was remitted, and any individual assessment exceeding that 
amount became illegal. 

The total amount raised by this tax in the year 1918—19 
was only about 650,000Z.—mostly, however, from the agri¬ 
cultural districts. Redemption has proceeded somewhat rapidly 
during the past twenty years owing to the increased facilities 
given by the Act of 1896 and the extinction of the quotas in 
lightly-assessed areas under the provisions of section 32 of that 
Act. 

INOIPBKCB. 

The properties chargeable with Land Tax are described as 
“AU Messuages, Manors, Lands and Tenements, and also all 
Quarries, Mines of Coal, Tin and Lead, Copper, Mundic, Iron 
and other Mines, Iron Mills, Furnaces and other Iron Workis, 
Salt Springs and Salt Workis, ail Alum Mines and Wbrk^ 
Parks, Chases, Wairens, Woods, tJnderwoods, Coppices, and 
Fishings, Tithes, Tolls, Annuities and all other, yearly:. 
issuipg out ; of any lands, 
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nature or kiml situate within the said parish or place and on 
the persons or corporations having or holding any of the taxable 
subjects in respect thereof.” The Courts have held that the 
Land Tax never was a charge on land in the strict sense of the 
term, but was merely a tax upon owners calculated by reference 
to their personalty, the offices they held, or the land they 
occupied. 

Land Tax is in the first instance payable by the tenant. In 
the absence of agreement the tenant is entitled to deduct the 
tax from his next payment of rent, but if he has agreed to pay 
“ all rates and taxes ” or “ all outgoings ” he must pay the tax 
himself. "Where a right of deduction exists, the landlord is 
only bound in law to allow the tenant the tax on the net rent 
he actually receives {i,e, the rent less tithe rent-charge, &c.) at 
the rate in the pound levied in the parish, and the tenant must 
bear the residue himself. In paying fee farm rents of not less 
than ten shillings to the Crown or to purchasers or grantees 
from the Crown, a deduction may be made for Land Tax at the 
rate (still) of four shillings in the pound. Other fee farm rents 
and all quit and free rents exceeding IZ. are subject to a deduc¬ 
tion for Land Tax at the pound rate charged in the parish; 
and owners of land who have redeemed the Land Tax may 
make these deductions notwithstanding. Annuities or other 
yearly payments secm^ed on land are taxable, and the appropri¬ 
ate part of the tax on the land in security is deducted on 
payment of the charge, unless its terms or the agreement of the 
parties otherwise provide. 

For the reason that the Land Tax was held to be a personal 
tax and not a tax on property, it is not allowed as a deduction 
in fixing the gross estimated rental for rating purposes, nor in 
determining the net annual value for the purpose of copyhold 
fines and enfranchisements. 

Exemptions. 

There are exemptions by statute of certain coyeges and 
hospitals ; of the lands of poor persons which are not of the 
full yearly value of 20s,; and of a large number of small 
ecclesiastical benefices of the value of less than 150Z. a year. 
Land in the occupation of the Crown and its immediate 
servants for public purposes are exempt from Land Tax on 
general principles. 

A fui’ther relief to Land Tax payers is granted by section 12 
of the Finance Act, 1898, which enacts that where the income 
of the owner of land subject to Land Tax is less than I60i. a 
year he shall be entitled to total remission of the tax, and 
where his income is between ,160/. and AOOZ. he shall be 
entitled to remission of half the tax. Thete limits remain, 
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not'withstauding the alteration of the limit of exemption from 
Income Tax, These remissions are settled by the Inspector of 
Taxes in accordance with the payer’s Income Tax return, and 
, have relieved from payment a large number of small owners. 
They in no way affect the parochial quotas. 

Early Redemptiojts. 

The fearly redemptions previously mentioned are a frequent 
cause of error or overcharge at the present day, and it is often 
very hard to determine whether a particular property is re¬ 
deemed or not. There were then no tithe or ordnance maps or 
rate books, and in most cases no care whatever seems to have 
been taken to record accui’ately the property redeemed. “ A 
house and land occupied by John Baker,” or similar entries 
stating neither areas, name, situation iior other means of identifi¬ 
cation are constantly met with. And although, as stated later, 
the law requires that the assessors shall every year show in 
their assessment the present owners and occupiers of the 
redeemed properties—and if such a property shall have been 
divided between two or more owners, shall show such division 
—this has often been very imperfectly done or entirely neg¬ 
lected. The Land Tax Office can .give no further information 
as to identity than that contained in the certificate of redemp¬ 
tion, and neither,they nor the Local Commissioners’ Clerks take 
any steps to record definitions which have been settled by 
appeal, agreement or otherwise. It has thus often happened 
that when a portion has been sold off a redeemed estate, that 
portion has again been charged; and if it has been added to 
property which is chargeable, the probability of its being 
assessed again are very great; Particularly is this the case with 
small holdings which have been incorporated with larger ones 
and the old boundaries removed, and in such cases it is often 
extremely difficult to show how much land is redeetnedi ” ,I£ 
the taxpayer knows that his property was once part of a larger 
estate, and if on inspecting the assessment he finds that ihis 
estate is treated as redeemed, he will have strong prima facie 
ground for assuming that the portion he holds is also redeemed* 
He should, in such case, obtain a copy of the certificate of 
redemption and endeavour by evidence to make it clear what 
property is included and that his own was part of it. Old 
pdirtioulars of sale containing a statement that the property is 
redeemed, though not conclusive, are also strong evidence of 
the fact, and such should he carefully preserved. And if the 
person assessed holds deeds or abstract of title running suffi¬ 
ciently far back, he should ascertain from them owner, and 
if' possible,, the occupier, at the date of redempUqn, - ^ 
compare'the names with list 
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Certified copies of any certificates of redemption can be 
obtained on application to The Registrar of Land Tax, Land 
Tax Redemption OfBce, Somerset House, W.O. The County, 
Parish, number of contract or name of owner at date of 
redemption, or such other information as will enable the 
contract to be identified should be furnished. The fee, of 
which the applicant will be informed, is usually only a few 
shillings. 

If proper lists of the redemptions in each parish are not 
found at the office of the Clerk to the Local Commissioners, 
application should at once be made to the Land Tax Redemp¬ 
tion Office to furnish them ; and for such no charge can be 
made to the applicant. Old Land Tax Assessments are often 
a valuable source of information as to redemptions, and such 
should in all cases be consulted. Recent redemptions are 
generally more accurately recorded and more easily identified. 
Often the Tithe map numbers are quoted, in later cases the 
Ordnance numbers, and when this is the case the identification 
is clear. 

There exist also some curious forms of ancient redemptions 
arising out of provisions in the early Land Tax Acts for 
redemption by limited owners. Where an option was declared 
in the contract to be considered as a purchaser*’ the property 
is continued in the assessment,, and is entitled to relief under 
Section 34 of the Act of 1896, the annual sum originally 
redeemed being paid by the Exchequer to the representatives 
or assigns of the Redemptioner. There are other cases in 
which the latter are entitled to receive out of the property an 
annual rent charge equal to the amount of tax originally 
redeemed, and this rent;charge cannot be reduced. 

It is worth noting that in cases where properties with 
appurtenant Common Rights have been redeemed, and a subse¬ 
quent enclosure has taken place, the lands allotted in lieu of 
the Common Rights have been held not to be chargeable. 

Assessment, 

“The provisions for assessing, collecting and redeeming 
Land Tax are contained in numerous Acts which are mainly 
repealed or obsolete, thus rendering any investigation of the 
existing law a. work of trouble and uncertainty, even to 
members of the legal profession” (Bourdiu, 4th edition). 
Although the ground has been somewhat cleared by recent 
legislation, this dictum remains in lai*ge measure true. 

The Tax is an annual, one, under the management of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, Under the Land-Tax Acts, Local 
Commissioners are appointed for each Ui'^isiony who appoint a 
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clerk and assessors for each Land Tax parish. The assessment 
is made for the year beginning on the 25th March and ending 
on the next 24th Mai‘ch, and the tax is payable, with other 
taxes, on January 1. Each parish is separately charged with 
the quota fixed upon it in the year 1798. The aesessors are 
directed to prepare the assessment by inserting therein a list of 
the properties exonerated, describing them, and placing opposite 
to the description the amount redeemed, and & any property 
has since redemption been subdivided, such division should be 
shown: They are then to levy the amount remaining to be 
raised by assessment by an equal pound rate on the annual 
values of the remaining properties. The whole of the property 
in the parish, whether exonerated or not, should be brought 
into the assessment and fully described. Those who have 
examined Land Tax assessments will know how seldom they 
are prepared in full accordance with the official instructions, 
and—except in cases where the Inspector of Taxes is concerned 
under the Act of 1896—how perfunctory the supervision of the 
assessments appears to be. 

For many years after 1798 the old Land Tax Schedules of 
four shillings in the pound upon the then assessments (usually 
only a fraction of tlje true annual values) were copied annually 
without alteration, from which arose the once very prevalent 
idea that Land Tax was a fixed charge. In some c^es these 
old assessments were used until late in the last century. 

The Land Tax Acts do not fix any basis upon which the tax 
is to be levied, but merely direct that all properties liable are to 
be charged “with as much indifference and equality as.is 
possible.” In practice it was usual until 1896-7 to adopt the 
rateable value, but since that date, and in consequence of the 
provisions of the Act of 1896, the Income Tax (Schedule A) 
assessment has been usually adopted, and in parishes (a) where 
the quota amounts to more than would be raised by a rate of 
one shilling in the pound upon that assessment, and (5) where 
it amounts to less than would be produced by a rate of one 
penny in the pound on such assessment, that assessment mmt 
be adopted. The Income Tax assessment is defined by the Act,: 
and is interpreted in the instructions to assessors to be “ the 
gross annual value as determined by the Income Tax Com*-, 
missioners less any deduction allowed by them in respect of 
Land Tax, drainage, and sums expended for sea walls, and rates 
on tithe rentcharges, but not in respect of the allowance for 
repairs (one-sixth or one-eighth) made under the provisions of, 
the Finance Act, 1894.” The nqn-!-aliov7ance .of this last named 
deduction appears unreasonable and n.bt to be justified if it: is, 
indeed an “ allowance for , The;oM^^^ 
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has in one case received the assent of the Courts. The effect 
of the present practice is to add yet another complication to 
assessments, so that on the same tax demand in respect of the 
same property, it is quite possible that Schedule A, Schedule B, 
House Duty, and Land Tax may each be on a different assess¬ 
ment, these all differing from the Poor Rate assessment, \vhich 
again may differ from that for Sanitary Hates under the Public 
Health Acts. 

The Schedule A assessment for the purpose of Land Tax on 
land or house property let at its full yearly value is ordinarily 
arrived at by deducting from the rent (a) the Land Tax itself, 
(5) tithe rentcharge, if any, paid by the owner, (c) rates, if 
payable by the owner out of rent, and (d) drainage rates and 
sums expended for the repair of sea walls. In the case ^ of 
occupying owners, the Schedule A assessment is usually l)ased 
on the gross Poor Rate assessment, which is arrived at on the 
assumption that tithe is already allowed for. Land Tax and 
drainage rates, if any, should be deducted. In the case of 
assessments of tithe rentcharge the rates (the amount actually 
paid) on the tithe and reasonable costs of collection are entitled 
to be deducted. Tithe owners should see tijat the tithe on their 
glebe is deducted from the rents, otherwise it may be assessed 
twice over. As a farm lying in more than one parish is usually 
assessed to/Schedule K in one sum in the parish in which the 
homestead is situate, it is necessarv to see that for Land Tax 
purposes the assessment is properly split up between the 
different Land Tax parishes. 

The fact that a property has never, or not for a very long 
period, been charged Land Tax is not legally a bar to its being 
charged if it is liable; neither does the fact that a property has 
been erroneously charged for many years render it liable if it 
is redeemed or exempt. The following pai'agraph now appears 
in the ** Instructions to Assessors ” :— 

‘‘You are not to assess any lands or tenements which have 
hitherto been treated as exempt simply because you cannot find 
or identify the particulars thereof in any contract of redemption. 
The fact of no land tax having been assessed for a considerable 
number of years may reasonably be regarded as presumptive 
^ideuce that the property at one time formed part of an Estate 
in respect of which the owner had redeemed the tax or had 
otherwise been exonerated.” 

In parishes where the quota is less than would be raised by 
a rate of one penny in the pound on the Schedule A assess¬ 
ment of the properties liable to Land Tax, the Act of 1896 
requires that the tax should be levied at tha,t rate and the 
surplus applied to the redemption of the quota until it is 
extinguished. . 
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OVERCHAROBS AND RBMBDIBS. 

All assessment on land not subject to Land Tax (i.e., re¬ 
deemed, or exempted by Statute) is illegal. No appeal is 
necessary, and any attempt to enforce payment by distress 
would render those taking part in it liable to an action for 
trespass. The same would appear to be the case if the property 
is clearly assessed at more than one shilling in the pound on 
the true Schedule A value; but in such a case it would be 
proper to tender the correct amount due. 

In parishes where the unredeemed quota amounts to more 
than one shilling in the pound on the Schedule A value of the 
unredeemed properties liable to Land Tax, and a portion of the 
quota is remitted under Sec. 31 of the Act of 1896, the Land 
Tax payer’s position and remedies are comparatively simple. 
He has only to see that his own property is assessed on its cor¬ 
rect Schedule A value as described above. If his assessment 
appears to be too high upon the basis above indicated, he should 
communicate with the Inspector of T^xes for the District 
(whose address can be ascertained from the local collector), and 
if he satisfies the surveyor that he is too highly assessed, the 
surveyor will issue a certificate to the collector reducing the 
assessment, and the tax upon it. The payer has no concei^n 
with the assessments of other Land Tax payers in the parish. 

In parishes where the whole quota has to be raised by 
. assessment and there is no remission under the Act of 1896, 
the position of the Land Tax payer is much more difficult. In 
this case his only remedy is by appeal. Not only is it necessary 
for him to see that his own assessment is correct: he is also 
affected by the question whether his fellow tax-payers are also 
correctly assessed, and whether all property liable to tax has 
been included in the assessment. The task of proving error or; 
overcharge is not easy for the individual tax-payer; he is 
confronted with all the difficulties relating to early redemptions 
which have already been described, and the archaic provisions 
of the Land Tax Acts render appeals difficult and unsatis¬ 
factory. 

In the parishes we are now considering the basis of assess¬ 
ment need not necessarily be the Schedule A assessment. It 
may be the poor rate or any other equitable basis, the matter 
resting in the discretion of the assessors, who may, however, be 
called upon to justify their assessment. No appeal, can be 
heard until the assessment has been signed and sealed by the 
Commissioners, and when once it has been sealed the 
Commissioners have no po'syer of themselves to qiiash hr 
amend it, however unequal it mky be, dr to bring iji ariy 
property omittedi except updn the;appeal pt 
proves himself ot^erratedy'-V'Jt'yiraiVnptvhn^ 
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that the OommisBioners are by no means conversant with the 
law of Land Tax, and sometimes their clerk is unable to give 
them accurate guidance. In any important case involving 
many assessments, it will be found good policy to engage the 
assistance of some person having accurate and extensive 
knowledge of the parish concerned. 

Briefly the procedure relating to appeals is as follows :— 

When the duplicate assessment is delivered to the collectors 
the Commissioners must give them notice when and where 
appeals against assessments are to be heard, the time being at 
least thirty days from the date of the delivery of the dupli¬ 
cates to the collectors. The collectors within ten days after 
receipt of the duplicate must give notice of the time and 
place so appointed by writing fixed to the doors of the 
parish church or chapel of ease of every parish. Persons 
intending to appeal must give notice in writing to one or 
more of the assessors, who may, if they think proper, attend 
before the Commissioners to justify their assessment. 
Two Commissioners form a quorum, and Commissioners 
interested in the parish to which the appeal relates may not 
act. The decision of the Commissioners is final, and even if 
eironeous cannot be disturbed by the Courts. The Inspector 
of Taxes has no control over the Commissioners’ decision, 
but where the assessment is based upon Schedule A every 
effort should be made to get this rectified in time through the 
Inspector of Taxes ; and where necessary every possible 
pressure should be brought to bear upon the assessors to 
induce them to prepare their assessments strictly in accordance 
with law. There appears to be no real remedy against neglect 
of duty by the assessors, who are in theory the servants of the 
payers, who are therefore themselves responsible if their oflBcers 
are guilty of dereliction of duty. 

If an occupying owner considers his tax assessment too 
high, it will be of little use appealing against his Schedule 
A .or Land Tax assessment until he has appealed against and 
obtained a reduction of his Poor Rate assessment. Any 
reduction should be notified to the Inspector of Taxes with a 
request for. the consequent reduction of his Schedule A assess¬ 
ment, and to the Land Tax assessors in parishes where the 
whole quota is leviable. 

There is no statutory providon for repayment of Land Tax 
in any case^—^neither on proof of overcharge nor of being 
entitled to remission on the ground of income nor evep if tax 
has been paid on redeemed land. In the latter case, however, 
if clearly proved, an eea gratia repayment has sometimes been 
uaade; and. (in parishes, entitled to remission of quota under 
Section 31 of the Act of 1896) errors discovered while the tax 
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is in course of collection will sometimes be adjusted by the 
Inspector even if the amount has been paid. 

Rbdemptiok. 

Land Tax can be-redeemed under Section 32 (1) of the 
Finance Act, 1896, by payment of thirty times the sum assessed 
upon the property by the assessment last made and signed; and 
the redemption money can either be paid down at once or by 
such instalments as the Commissioners may allow (unpaid 
instalments carrying interest at 3 per cent.) There are pro¬ 
visions by which redemptions can be effected by limited 
owners. Forms with full instructions can be obtained of the 
Clerk to the Local Commissioners, and if these forms are filled 
up by the applicant, no fee is payable. It is necessary, how¬ 
ever, to take great care accurately to describe and define the 
lands to be redeemed; the numbers on the ordnance map 
should be stated (with the date of edition of map) and prefer¬ 
ably a map or plan should be annexed (of which two copies 
are required). If the land is not separately contented on the 
Ordnance map, ar plan with dimensions and abuttals should 
certainly be annexed. 

Whenever land subject to the tax is to be built upon or is 
likely for any reason to increase in value, or is substantially 
under-assessed in the existing assessment, redemption is desir¬ 
able, and in the first case practically imperative. All buildings 
and improvements on land subject to land tax are taxable. 
Cases may occur in which heavy drainage rates or sea defence 
expenses or other temporary causes have reduced the assess¬ 
ment to a low figure, and advantage may be taken of this to 
redeem at small cost. 

Apart from the cases above mentioned there, is email 
inducement to redeem, as the investuaent of money at about 
3 per cent, offers in these days little attraction. It would seem 
that the thirty years’ purchase might under present conditions 
be reduced to twenty or even less, with advantage both to the 
State and to the tax-payer. 

The following extract from “ The Laws of England” defines 
the effect of redemption :— 

“The vy-ord ‘lands’ in a redemption ^contract must be 
considered as having its natural meaning including everything 
down to the centre of the earth, and the effect of the redemp¬ 
tion is to relieve the lands and their naturah production and 
profits from farther tax, although at the tinie of redemptmn 
such profits may not have come into existence or be kaoymM 
exist. , So also when land tax on. S: M b^n . r^eeiS^V 

if the waste is afterwar^to eh^bsed^^^^a^ hroi^^ht into 

occupation, such'■wa^';i^hhpibe-:asscfi«5«^ 
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land tax attach to allotments made nndei* an. Inclosure Act in 
respect of lands which have been redeemed. If, however, 
there is in existence at the time of redemption a separate and 
distinct hereditament liable to be separately assessed, all the 
circumstances of the case existing at the time of redemption 
must be looked at in order to see whether the intention of the 
certificate was that the surface only should be redeemed, or the 
land and everything beneath it. If a new hereditament distinct 
from, and not a natural production of, the land is created 
subsequently to the redemption of the land, such new heredita¬ 
ment is subject to land tax.” 

Conclusion. 

The Land Tax of 1797 was theoretically a National Income 
Tax based on ability to pay, but from the beginning it fell far 
short, of this ideal and the time had not yet come for the suc¬ 
cessful application of such a tax. The principles of assessment 
even of real property had not then been formulated, still less 
those of personal property; and the fixation of the quotas in 
accordance with the standards of a remote past, whereby the 
lowest sums were assessed on parts of the country which have 
since become the richest and most prosperous, and the highest 
quota on agricultural districts now relatively very poor, 
destroyed from the beginning any prospect of equity in the 
charge. The effect of the extensive redemptions has been to 
add to its inequalities. The trading and manufacturing classes, 
on their accession to power in 1832 took prompt steps to relieve 
their stock-in-trade and personal property from liability both 
to this tax and to local rates, thus creating for themselves an 
immunity which long continued and in a measure still con¬ 
tinues. 

As it stands to-day the Land Tax can only be regarded as 
an inconvenient survival from the past. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica (11th Edition) says that this tax is an ahcient tax 
upon an old assessment which has long become obsolete, but it 
interests economists most of all by the illustration it furnishes 
of what may be called a * rent charge tax,’ a tax, that is, which 
has been so long in existence and so fixed in its basis that it 
has become in reality a charge upon the property and not a 
direct burden upon the persons who pay it, as the Income Tax 
is.” TJniver^l compulsory redemption being probably im¬ 
practicable, it would seem that the most convenient course 
would be a further fixation by law of existing charges for Land 
Tax, by commuting them into fixed rentchai*ges or fee farnx 
rents, not subject to variation,. payable to the State, and re^ 
deemable.by the purchase of 5 per cent; War Stock, 1929-47 
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sufficient to produce the same annual income* Such re¬ 
demptions as might take place, though they would probably 
not be numerous, would result in the cancellation of National 
indebtedness, and the cumbrous and antiquated machinery of 
Commissioners, Clerks, Assessors, &o., might then be scrapped 
with (ultimately) substantial financial ad'yantage. The rent- 
charges might be collected with the taxes as at present, and 
Inspectors of Taxes might be empowered to make necessary 
divisions of the chai’ge in the event of the splitting up of a 
property liable. Opportunity might be given by a year or two’s 
previous notice of the change for payers to take stock of their 
position, and obtain any necessary correction of their charges. 
The remission of the whole or half of the charge to persons 
of small income, though somewhat anomalous, would probably 
have to be continued, and would be settled by the Inspector of 
Taxes as at present. 

John Aenott. 

Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


THE ARTIFICIAL SEASONING OF TIMBER 
IN ESTATE TIMBER YARDS. 

The lai'ge quantity of unseasoned timber on the market at the 
present time, and the demand that must exist on many private 
estates for seasoned wood for immediate requirements, points 
to the advisability of providing some simple and inexpensive 
installation for artificial seasoning. 

The object of this article is to describe some timber drying 
plants suitable for use in an estate timber yard that will meet 
these desiderata. 

Different descriptions of timber have distinct structures, 
and degrees of durability varying therewith. They all possess, 
however, an annular sap wood comparatively soft and perish¬ 
able suiTounding an indurated core of hardwood. The woody 
portion (xylem) of arborescent plants performs three importent 
functions, viz.: To conduct water with gases and ^Its in 
solution from the roots to the cambium and leaves; to form 
a suitable stem which raises the foliage to a position in which 
it secures the required amount of air and light; to provide a 
reservoir in which is stored a supply of elaborated food 
substaiices. The object of seasoning timber is to. dry up, or; 
expel the liquids and semi-liquids which constitute the 
immature portion of the wood and a^re contained, in 
interstices between the fibres, for df . this sapp^ of 
matter is allowed to remain it will putrefy and 
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deca3\ This drying operation must be performed without 
softening the cement binding of fibrillse or bundles of cellular 
tissue which form the solid or fully matured portion of the 
wood. 

As is well known the above object can be effected, when 
time permits, by natural seasoning or exposure to currents of 
atmospheric air. When, however, time is an object some 
method of artificial seasoning has to be adopted, and vvith 
proper manipulation not only can a more thorough desiccation, 
without harmful change of organic structure, be thus accom¬ 
plished, but fxu’thermore it can be effected in less than a tithe 
.of the time required for natural seasoning. The reason for 
this latter fact will be made clear when it is remembered that 
ail* in motion causes the evaporation of any watery particles 
with which it comes in contact, and that the higher the 
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temperature of the air the more rapid will be the evaporation. 
For example, one cubic foot of air at 32° Fahr. is only capable 
of carrying off about two grains of water per minute, whilst 
one cubic foot of air at 160° Fahr. will rc-move about sixty 
grains per minute. 

Artificial seasoning can be effected by an arrangement of 
steam pipes in the drying chamber, but this method, although 
giving fair results, is expensive and somewhat slow. 

; For small plants in estate yards the circulation of heated 
air by means of a fan is to be recommended as the preferable 
plan to adopt, and such a chamber or kiln is shown sectionally 
in Fig, 1, In this ariaugement the air is driven through the 
heater by means of the fan, and enters the air-tight compart¬ 
ment or kiln at one end, circulates round and between the 
timber, escaping through the exhaust or ventilating pipe at the 
other end. Both the Met for the heated air and the exhaust - 
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are situated near the bottom or floor of the chamber, and a 
bye-pass fitted with a stop-valve admits of regulating the 
temperature of the heated air. 

The stove for heating the drying air is one that has been 
much used in the United States. A simpler and cheaper 
arrangement is to provide a fire-place or furnace beneath the 
drying chamber, and to allow the various gases produced by 
the combustion of fuel in the furnace to circulate freely between 
and around the timber to be seasoned. In M’Neile’s process 
the atmosphere in the drying chamber is kept moist by 
providing therein a considerable surface of water to produce 
vapour. 

In operation the temperature of the air should be gradually 
increased until the boiling point of water is reached. At this 



as that in the albumen or other substances is converted into . 
steam, and passes away with the exhaust. Exposure to this 
degi'ee of heat likewise coagulates the albumen, and thus fills 
the pores of the inner cells of the wood with a solid coagulum.. 

, Another timber drying apparatus which might be employed 
for the purpose under considemtion, and which is both simple 
and eSicient, is that known as the “ Sterling ” made by Mr. G. P. 
Wells, Bath Street Ironworks, Sheffield. As will be seen from, 
the illustrations (Pig* 2) which depict a drying chamber in 
plan, sectional elevation, and cross section, the arrangement 
comprises no complicated parts, can be easily worked by- 
unskilled laboui*, and the cost of upkeep should be low. The 
, apparatus for heating the air comprise a water hot; , , v 

water battery, and a fan., ,; The of these 
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specially constructed tubular boiler which can be fired by 
either coal, oil, or wood. As steam is not required the water 
consumption is practically nil, and only about one pint per 
week is required, consequently the same water can be used 
over and over again. For a temperature of 130® Fahr. at the 
fan outlet the total fuel consumption, when using coal of 
average quality, is said to be 20 lb. per hour, and the fan will 
deliver 2,000 cubic ft. of dry pure air per minute at the above 
average temperature which gives a temperature of from 100® to 
liO® Fahr, in the drying chamber. Any temperature, however, 
up to one of 250® Fahr. at the fan outlet can be obtained. To 
distribute the heated air equally over the drying chamber, or 
to concentrate same to any particular part, a simple arrange¬ 
ment of wooden bafiles or ducts is provided. 

In a system known as the S.K. process the drying medium 
employed is steam treated in a special gasificator wherein it is 
dried, heated to a high temperature, and transformed into a 
gas. This machine, which is made by the Steam King Coy. of 
Maldon, Essex, can be adapted for use with practically any 
existing kiln. The consumption of fuel necessary to heat the 
machine is given by the makei*s as being only 2 cwt. of coke, 
or an equivalent of other fuel, per day, and the consumption of 
steam is small, not exceeding half a kilo, per hour for every 
cubic metre capacity of the kiln or chamber. The kiln is 
miaintained at a temperature varying from 120® to 130® Fahr. 
The efficiency of this system is said to be high. The process 
makes use of the latent heat of the dry or unsaturated gasified 
steam, coming into direct contact with the timber, for 
evaporating the moisture therefx'om, and at the same time the 
latent heat of water comes into play. This arrangement might 
be used to advantage on estates where an existing boiler is 
available for the necessary supply of steam for the gasificator, 
which, as above mentioned, is small, and need not exceed 30 lb, 
per sq. in. pressure. 

In estate timber yards where a plant for the open-tank hot 
or boiling creosoting process is in use the waste heat from the 
drying chamber or oven might be used for heating, or assisting 
in heating the, creosote. 

Desiccation by hot air is not advantageously applicable in 
the case of large logs owing to the expense of application being 
considerable, and also to the fact that the interior fibres are 
liable to retain their primary'bulk whilst those nearer the 
surface shrink, with the result of surface cracks and splits. 
Large dimension timbers can be best seasoned by steaming or 
boiling. 

Finally the operator should remember that, when hot air 
drying is used, the wood should not be dried insnfficientW. nr 
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to excess, and that it is inadvisable to start with too high a 
temperature, as, if this be done, there will be a liability of the 
surface of the wood becoming slightly baked or dried, thus 
preventing the escape of the internal moisture. Wood dried 
to excess and fixed in a position where it is exf-osed to damp 
re-absorbs a considerable amount of moisture. Highly dried 
wood is only suitable for use where it will be subjected to a 
tolerably high, temperature. A determination as to whether 
wood is sufficiently seasoned can be baaed on a moisture 
extraction from borings which should not exceed 20 per cent, 
in relation to the oven dry weight of the wood, or seasoning to 
a constant weight may be adopted. 

A. J. Wallis-Taylbr. 

Oakland s, 

Tatsfield, Surrey. 


CONTEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL LAW. 

I.— Legislation. 

There has been a considerable amount of legislation in the 
year 1919 bearing directly or indirectly on agricultural interests 
in this country which should be noticed. The Housing and 
Town Planning, &c,, Act, 1919 (9 & 10 Geo. 5, c. 35), was 
passed with the object of speeding up the provision of houses 
for the working classes by local authorities. It is not necessary 
here to notice the provisions of this Act in detail, but attention 
should be drawn to Section 10. which gives a local authority, 
after an order has been made for the compulsory acquisition of 
any land, to enter and dispossess the owner or occupier of the 
land at any time after notice to, treat has been served, on not 
less than fourteen days’ notice to such owner or occupier, but 
subject to the payment of compensation. A similar power of 
taking possession is given as against a tenant from year to year 
or any less interest when the local authority have agreed to 
purchase or have deteruiined to appropriate the land- It is 
obvious that under these provisions a tenant of agricultuml 
land may be dispossessed of land in bis occupation at very short 
notice. 

The Animals (Anaesthetics) Act, 1919 (9 & 10 Geo. 5, c. 54), 
makes it an oflEence to subject a horse, dog, cat, or a bovine to 
any operation specified in the First, Second at Third Schedules 
to the Act unless the animal is under a general ana^thetio of 
sufficient power to prevent; the animal feeling pain, oir .to any 
oi^erafion specified in the Fourth, Fifth; or Sixth Schedules 
unless the animal; is tinder the influence of some ^n^rat : 
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anaesthetic, or some local anaesthetic, being in either case of 
sufficient power to prevent its feeling pain. The Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries is empowered by order to be laid 
before Parliament to add any other operation to those specified 
in any Schedule to the Act, and may, by similar order, declare 
any substance to be a suitable general anaesthetic, or a suitable 
local anaesthetic for the purposes of the Act. The expression 
“horse"’ is defined as including “pony, mule, jennet or 
donkey,” but the word “bovine” is not defined. The First 
Schedule relates to horses and includes, amongst otheis, the 
operation of scripping the wall or sole of the hoof, operations 
for poll evil and fistulous withers, ovariotomy and extraction 
of permanent molar teeth. The Third Schedule relates to 
"^bovines and includes ovariotomy and dishorning cattle over 
one month old. The Fourth Schedule relates to horses and 
includes, amongst others, neurectomy or unnerving, line and 
point firing, urethrotomy and docking of the tail. The Fifth 
Schedule relates to dogs and cats and includes docking of the 
tail and clipping or rounding the ears of animals over six 
months old. The Sixth Schedule relates to bovines and 
includes rumenotomy, urethrotomy and trephining. 

. The Acquisition of Land (^sessmt-nt of Compensation) 
Act, 1919 (9 & 10 Geo. 5, c. 57), amends the law as to the 
^sessment of compensation in respect of land acqtdred com*' 
pulsorily for public purposes. Where land is authorised under 
any statute (whether passed before or after the passing of this 
Act) to be acquired compulsorily by any Government Depart¬ 
ment or any local or public authority, any question of disputed 
compensation or any question as to the apportionment of rent 
payable under any lease is to be referred to the arbitration 
of one of a panel of official arbitrators to be selected in 
accordance with rules made by the Reference Committee 
winch in England and Wales will consist .of the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, the Master of the Rolls and the 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution. The Act, by Section 2, 
lays down rules for the assessment of compensation which 
provide {mter alia) that no allowance shall be made on account 
of the acquisition being compulsory (Rule 1), that the value of 
land shall be the amount which the land, if. sold in the open 
markethy a willing seller, might be expected to realise (Rule 2), 
and that the special suitability or adaptability of the land for 
any purpose shall not be taken into account, if that purpose is 
a purpose to which it could be applied only in pursuance of 
statutory powers or. for which : there is no market apart from 
the special needs of a particular purchaser or the requirements 
of any Government Department or auy local or public authority 
(Rule 3). It is provided, however, that the provisions of Rule 2 
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shall not aifect the assessment of compensation for disturb¬ 
ance or any other matter not directly based on the value of 
land. Section 5 of the Act contains provisions as to the costs. 
Where the acquiritig authority has made an unconditional offer 
in writing of any sum as compensation to any claimant and the 
sum awarded does not exceed the sum offered, the official 
arbitrator will, unless for special reasons he thinks proper not 
to do so, order the claimant to bear his own costs and pay the 
costs of the acquiring authority incurred after the offer was 
made. On the other hand, when the claimant has made an 
unconditional offer in writing to accept any sum as compensa¬ 
tion and has given the required details of his claim and the 
sum awarded is equal to or exceeds that sum, the official 
arbitrator will, unless for special reasons he sees proper not to 
do so, order the acquiring authority to bear their own costs and 
to pay the costs of the claimant incurred after the order was 
made. By Section 6 the decision of an official arbitrator upon 
any question of fact will be final and binding on the parties, 
but he may state a special case for the opinion of the High 
Court upon any question of law arising. 

*1 IThe Forestry Act, 1&19 (9 & 10 Geo. 5, c. 58),. establishes a 
Forestry Commission for the purpose of promoting aifforesta- 
tion and the production and supply of timber in the United 
Kingdom, Eight commissioners are to be appointed to whom 
will be transferred the powers and duties of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, and the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland in relation to forestry. The Com¬ 
missioners are empowered amongst other things to purchase 
or take on lease and hold any land suitable for afforestation 
and manage plant and otherwise utilise any land so acquired, 
to purchase or otherwise acquire standing timber, and sell or 
otherwise dispose of any timber belonging to them, 'and 
generally to promote the supply, sale, utilisation and con¬ 
version of timber, to make advances by way of grtot or of 
loan to persons (including local authorities) in respect of the 
afforestation (including the re-planting) of land belonging to 
those persons, to undertake the management or supervision or 
give assistance or advice in relation to the planting or manage¬ 
ment of any woods or forests,, and to promote and develop 
instruction and training in forestry by establishing or aiding 
schools, &c. By Section; 4, where the Commissioners are 
satisfied that trees or tree plants, are b<^ing or are likely to be 
damaged by rabbits, hares, or vermin owing to the failure of 
an occupier of land to destroy sufficiently the rabbits, 
dr vermin on the land in his dcdupatioh ,dr otheryjrise 
steps for the preventibn df such damige, the 
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may, after giving to the occupier and owner such opportunity 
of destroying the rabbits, hares, or vermin, or taking such 
steps as aforesaid as in the opinion of the Commissioners is 
reasonable, authorise in writing any competent person to 
enter on the land and kill and take the rabbits, hares, or 
vermin thereon and recover from the occupier summarily as 
a civil debt the net cost incurred by them in connection with 
the action so taken. The expression “ vermin ” in this section 
includes squirrels. By Section 7 the Commissioners are em¬ 
powered to obtain from the Development Commissioners an 
order empowering them to acquire land compulsorily for the 
purpose of the Act, but laud forming part of any park, 
demesne, garden, or pleasure ground, or forming part of the 
home farm attached to and usually occupied with a mansion 
house is excluded from compulsory acquisition. 

The Land Settlement (Facilities) Act, 1919 (9 and 10 Geo. 5, 
c. 59) was passed to make further provision for the acquisition 
of land for the purposes of small holdings, reclamation and 
drainage, and to amend, the enactments relating to small 
holdings and allotments and otherwise to facilitate land 
settlement. By Section 1 the requirements of the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, as to confirmation of 
orders for the compulsory acquisition of land for small 
holdings and allotments are suspended for three years, and 
may therefore be made and enforced by county, borough, and 
urban councils without any such confirmation. Section 2 of 
the Act .gives a similar power of entry on land included in a 
compulsory order after not less than fourteen days’ notice as is 
given to local authorities under the Housing, Town Planning, 

, <fec.. Act, 1919, as before mentioned. By Section 3 the Board 
are themselves, if satisfied that in any county the council 
are not providing small holdings or land to be leased to a 
parish council for allotments, empowered during a period 
of three years from the passing of the Act to acquire laud 
for small holdings or allotments. By Section 4 the Board 
may purchase land for reclamation or drainage, and they may 
also under Section 5 acquire land for small holding colonies 
compulsorily. The Act amends the . Small Holdings and 
Allotments Act, 1908, in many particulars* By Section 9 
it empowers councils to acquire land in consideration of a 
perpetual annuity. Section 10 makes the previous consent 
of the Board necessary to the acquisition of any land for 
small holdings before March 31, 1926. Under, Section 11 
land acquired by a county council must be sold or let by 
the council at the best price or sum that can be reasonably 
obtained ami with a reservation of minerjils. By Section 12 
the powers of councils in relation to land acquired are 
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extended. Section 16 amends Section 41 of the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, and notwithstanding 
anything therein contained authorises the compulsory ac¬ 
quisition of any land forming part of any park or any home 
form usually occupied with a mansion house, if not required 
for the amenity or convenience of the mansion house, or a 
holding of 50 acres or less in extent or any part of such 
holding, but in any of these cases, except where a holding 
of 50 acres or less, or part of such holding, is required for 
purposes of allotments, the order authorising acquisition will 
not be valid unless confirmed or made by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. Moreover, any such holding of 
50 acres or less is not to be acquired where it is shown to 
the satisfaction of the Board or the council, as the case 
may be, that it is the principal means of livelihood of the 
occupier thereof, except where the tenant is an occupier 
and consents to the acquisition. Section 17 empowers a 
county council to acquire land for letting to parish councils 
for allotments, and Section 18 empowers a county council 
to make or guarantee loans to any tenant or prospective 
tenant of a small holding provided by a council for the 
purchase of live stock, fruit trees, seeds, fertilisers and 
implements. Under Section 20 a county council may provide 
a holding of less than one acre if it is not less than half 
an acre and has a cottage thereon, and such a holding will 
be deemed to be a small holding for the purposes of the 
Act of 1908. Section 21 empowers borough, urban district 
and parish councils to purchase fruit trees, seeds, plants, 
fertilisers or implements for the purposes of allotments culti¬ 
vated as gardens whether provided by the council or otherwise, 
and to sell any article so purchased to the cultivators, or in the 
case of implements to allow their use, at a price or charge 
sufficient to cover the cost of purchase. The same secfibn, 
imposes a penalty not exceeding 5^. for damage to any crops 
growing on an allotment cultivated as a garden when a proper 
notice of this provision is conspicuously displayed on or near 
the allotment. Under Section 23 when land is let for^ the 
provision of allotments either to a council or to an association 
formed for the purpose of promoting the creation of allotments 
the right to claim compensation from the landlord on the 
determination of the tenancy is to be subject to the terms of 
the contract of tenancy notwithstanding the provision of any 
Act to the contrary. Part III. of the Act provides for 
recoupment to county councils by the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries of losses mcurrjed by such councils in the ; 
exercise of their powers under the Act: of 1908, and al^-for 
the recoupment of capital losses on the value of the intemi pf 
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county councils in all land acquired by them under the Act 
of 1908 (other than land acquired by a council acting in 
default of a district or parish council and small holdings of 
less than one acre), and vested in them on April 1, 1926, to 
be ascertained by valuation. Section 28 contains provisions 
protecting commons and open spaces from appropriation or 
acquisition for small holdings or allotments except under an 
order for compulsory purchase confirmed by Parliament. 
Section 80, to remove doubts, declares that Section 1 of the 
Defence of the Realm (Acquisition of Land) Act, 1916, which 
enables a Government Department to continue in possession 
of land occupied by them for two years after the termination 
of the war, applies to land of which possession has been taken 
by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries under the powers 
conferred by Regulations 2 L and 2 M of the Defence of the 
Realm Regulations, being the regulations under which so 
much has been done to increase food production by local 
authorities and County War Agricultural Executive Com¬ 
mittees during the last few years. 

The Agricultural Land Sales (Restriction of Notices to 
Quit) Act, 1919 (9 & 10 Geo. 5, c. 63), was passed to meet 
hard cases 0 ? agricultural tenants dispossessed of their land in 
consequence of the sales of land which have been so frequent 
of late. It enacts that in the making after the passing of the 
Act of any contract for sale of a holding or part of a holding 
any then current and unexpired notice to determine the 
tenancy of the holding given to the tenant either before or 
after the passing of the Act shall be null and void, unless the 
tenant after the passing of the Act and prior to the contract of 
sale agrees in writing that the notice shall be valid. The Act 
is confined to agricultural and market garden land, and does 
not apply to a contract for sale to a Government department or 
local authority for small holdings or allotments or other public 
purpose made within three years after the passing of the Act, 

The Rats and Mice Destruction Act, 1919 (9 & 10 Geo. 5, 
o. 72), imposes a penalty not exceeding 51. upon an occupier of 
land who, after service upon him of an order under the 
Act requiring such steps to be taken, fails to take such steps 
“as may from time to time be necessary and reasonably 
practicable ” for the destruction of rats and mice on land in 
his occupation. The local authorities for the execution and 
enforcement of the Act are in any administrative county 
(other than the county of London) or county borough (except 
any part thereof which is a port sanitary district) the council 
of the county or borough. The Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries are empowered in case of failure of a local authority 
to execute and enforce the provisions of the Act to hame a 
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person to enter upon the land and execute and enforce or 
procure the execution and enforcement thereof, and the 
expenses so incurred by or oh behalf of the Board will be 
payable to the Board by the local authority, A local authority 
may by public notice give instructions as to the most effective 
methods that can be adopted both individually and collectively 
with a view to the destruction of i^ats and mice. When a local 
authority is of opinion that the occupier of any land in its 
district has failed- to take such steps as required for the 
destruction of rats and mice they may either serve notice 
on him requiring him to take such steps as are pi’escribed 
in the notice within -a time specified, or after not less than 
twenty-four hours’ notice to the occupier enter upon the land 
and take such hteps as are necessary and reasonably practicable 
for the purpose of destroying the rats and mice on the land, or 
of preventing the land from becoming infested with rats and 
mice, and may recover any reasonable expenses so incurred 
from the occupier of the land summarily as a civil debt. It 
is provided that the local authority in the exercise of their 
powers shall so far as possible take or secure collective action 
for the destruction of x'ats or mice. “Land” is defined as 
including any buildings and any other erection on land and 
any cellar, sewer, drain or culvert in or under land. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Act, 1919 (9 & 
10 Geo. 3, c, 91), authorises His Majesty to appoint a Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, and enacts that after the date of 
the first appointment any reference in any Act or document to 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries or to the President of 
that Board shall be construed as a reference to; the Minister or 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries as the context may 
require. Section 2 of the Act provides for the appointment of 
a Council of Agriculture for England, a Council of Agriculture : 
for Wales, and an Agricultural Advisory Committee for England 
and Wales for the purpose of assisting the Board of Agric^ture 
and Fisheries. Each Council of Agriculture is to meet twice a 
year for the purpose of discussing matters of public interest, 
relating to agriculture or other rural industries, and such , 
meetings are to be held in public, Sectiou 7 enacts that the 
council of every county (other than v the London County 
Council) shall, and the London County Council, and the.council 
of any county borough may, establish an agricultural com¬ 
mittee in accordance with a scheme made by the council and 
approved by the Board, and the committee may consist partly 
of persons not members of. the'council. All matters relating 
to the exeroise by the .councii of them po^em under ;tlie ; 
Destructive Insects atxd Peste Acts, 1877 and 1907,^:llie. 
Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914, the Ferttifeem 
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Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906, the Land Drainage Act, 1918, and 
the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, and all other 
matters relating to agriculture, except such matters as under 
the Education Act, 1902, stand referred to the Education 
Committee, and except the raising of a rate or borrowing are 
to stand referred to the agricultural committee, and the council 
upon exercising their powers in relation to any matter so 
referred are, unless in their opinion the matter is urgent, to 
receive and consider the report of the agricultural committee 
with respect to the matter in question. Every scheme under 
this section is to provide (a) for the appointment by the 
council of at least a majority of the agricultui*al committee, 
and persons so appointed shall be persons who are members of 
the council unless the council otherwise determine, (6) for the 
appointment by the Board of not more than one-third of the 
members of the agricultural committee, and of any sub¬ 
committee to which powers of the agricultural committee 
are delegated, (c) for the inclusion of women as well as 
men among the membei’s of the agricultural committee, (cJ) 
for the appointment in the case of the council of every county 
(other than the London County Council) of such persons only 
as have practical, commercial, technical, or scientific know¬ 
ledge of aignuculture or are interested in agricultural land. 
Any scheme under this section may provide for the payment 
as part of the expenses of the agricultural committee of 
travelling expenses and subsistence allowance of members 
of the committee and of any sub-committee of the committee. 
By Section 8 the Board may authorise an agricultural com¬ 
mittee or a sub-committee thereof to exercise on behalf of the 
Board any of the powers of the Board under the provisions of 
Part IV. of the Corn Production Act, 1917, or Part IL of the 
Land Drainage Act, 1918. The agricultural committee must 
appoint a small holdings and allotments committee and a 
disease of animals sub-committee who will respectively act 
as the small holdings and allotments committees under the 
Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, and as the executive 
committee under the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894. A county 
agriculturar committee is to make such inquiries as appear to 
them to be desirable with a view to formulating schemes for 
the development of rural industries and social life in rural 
places, and for the co-ordination of action by local authorities 
by which such development may be effected. The first schedule 
to the Act provides for the composition of the Council of 
Agriculture for England, which . is to consist of (a) two 
members of each agricultural committee established by a 
council of . a county and-one member of each agricultural 
committee established by a county borough to be nominated 
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by the committee, but if the agricultural committees estab¬ 
lished by couucils of county boroughs exceed twelve in 
number the total number of members nominated by those 
committees shall be twelve; (h) six members of the Agri¬ 
cultural Wages Board to be nominated by that Board, of 
whom three are to be representatives of workmen ; (c) thirty- 
six persons nominated by the Board, of whom not less than 
eight shall be representative of workmen engaged in agricul¬ 
ture, not less than four owners of agricultural land, not less 
than four tenatUs of such land, not less than three women, not 
less than six representative of the industry of horticultare, and 
not less than three representative of agricultural education or 
research. The Council of Agriculture for Wales is also pro¬ 
vided for, and is to consist of (a) two members of each 
agricultural committee established by a council of a county, 
and one member of each agricultural committee established 
by a county borough in Wales to be nominated by the 
committee ; but if the agricultural committees established by 
councils of county boroughs exceed six in number the total 
number of members nominated by those committees shall be 
six ; (5) five persons nominated by the governing body of the 
University of Wales; (c) two members of the Agricultural 
Wages Board to be nominated by that Board in equal numbers 
from the representatives of employers and workmen; (d) 
twelve persons nominated by the Board, ot‘ whom hot less 
than five shall be representative of workmen engaged in 
agriculture, not less than two owners of agricultural land, 
not less than two tenants of such land, and not less than two 
women. The schedule also makes provision for the member¬ 
ship of the Agricultural Advisory Committee. Subject to the, 
provisions of any regulations made under the Act the term of 
ofiice of a member of a council or committee. will be four 
years. 

The Increase of Rent, <&c. (Amendment) Act, 1919 (9 & 10 
Geo. 5, Cl 90), also requires notice. It will be remembered 
that the Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest (War 
Restrictions) Act, 1915, prevents the recovery of possession 
of a dwelling-house when the annual standard rent does not 
exceed 26i. in any part , of England, not in the metropolitan 
police district, so long as the rent is paid and conditions of the 
tenancy performed, except on the ground that the tenant has 
committed waste or has been guilty of conduct which is a 
nuisance or annoyance to adjoining or neighbouring occupiers, 
or that the premises are reasonably required by the landlord 
for the occupation, of himself, or some=; other person in, Ms. 
employ or in the employ of. some , tenant from hi^^^ 
some otlier ground which may bb deemed ^ti^aotory by the 
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Court making the order (see “Contemporary Agricultural 
Law” in R.A.S.E. Journal, 1916, vol. 77). The Increase of 
Rent and Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1919 (9 Geo. 5, 
c. 7), besides other amendments of the Act of 1915, has pro¬ 
longed its duration until Lady Day, 1921, and extended its 
operation to houses situated elsewhere than in the metro¬ 
politan police district and Scotland, where both the annual 
amount of the standard rent and the rateable value of the 
house or part of the house exceed 262. and neither exceed 562. 
The Increase of Rent, &c. (Amendment) Act, 1919, further 
restricts the power of recovery of possession of a house or 
cottage to which the Act applies by enacting that no order for 
ejectment shall be made so long as the tenant continues to pay 
rent at the agreed rate and performs the conditions of the 
tenancy, unless (a) the tenant has committed waste or has 
been guilty of conduct which is a nuisance or an annoyance to 
adjoining or neighbouring occupiers, and the Court considers 
it reasonable to make such an.order, or (h) unless the tenant 
by sub-letting the dwelling-house or any part thereof or by 
taking in lodgers is making a profit which, having regard to 
..the rent paid by the tenant, is unreasonable, and the Court 
considers it reasonable to make such an order, or (c) the 
premises are reasonably required by the landlord for the 
occupation of himself or some other person in his employ or 
in the employ of some tenant from him, and the Court after 
considering all the circumstances of the case, including 
especially the alternative accommodation available for the 
tenant, considers it reasonable to make such an order. The 
result, therefore, is that even when possession of a house or 
cottage to which the Act applies is required for the occupation 
of the owner himself or for a peraon in his or his tenant’s 
employment the Court may refuse to make an order unless it 
is shown that the occupier to be dispossessed can obtain 
accommodation elsewhere. 

II.— Decisions op the Cotjbts. 

,1. Labour. In Baker v. Wood (36 Times L.R., 71) it was 
held that where upon August 21, 1917 (when the Corn Pro¬ 
duction Act, 1917, came into operation) a farmer deducted la* 
a week from the wages of an agricultural labourer in respect 
of the occupation of a cottage, the provision in Section 1 (1) 
of the Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest (War Restric¬ 
tions) Act, 1915, that ^ increase of. rent shall be irrecoverable 
does not prevei^t the farmer from deducting from the 
labourer’s wages 3s. a week in respect of the benefit dei'ived 
by the labourer from the occnj^tion of the cottage, under 
reg. 2 (5) of the Order made by the Agricultural Wages Board 
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by virtue of Section 12 (1) (b) of the Corn Production Act, 
1917, inasmuch as the difference of 2s. is not deducted by way 
of rent but as representing a benefit given in lieu of cash. 

There have been two cases on the question of the proper 
complainant in the case of an infraction by an employer of the 
obligation to pay the minimum rate of wages imposed by the 
Corn Production Act., 1917. In Buchanan v. Osborne ([1919] 

2 Ir. R, 52) a workman employed in agriculture being paid a 
less rate of wages than that fixed under the Corn Production 
Act, 1917, Section 4, issued a summons against his employer 
for arrears, and the Justices dismissed the same without 
prejudice on the ground that the workman should under 
Section 7 have complained to the Agricultural Wages Board 
by whom the proceedings under the Act should have been 
brought. The King’s Bench Division in Ireland held, reversing 
the Justices, that the workman was himself a proper com¬ 
plainant. In Savill v. Earhen (17 L.G.R., 723 ; 83 J.P., 286} 
it was held that it is competent to the Agricultural Wages 
Board to institute proceedings in the name of their inspector 
against persons employing and paying wages te agricultural 
labourers at less than the minimum rate upon their own 
initiative, resultant upon an inquiry by the inspector of his 
own volition irrespective and in the absence of any personal 
complaint to the Board by the labourer himself that he has 
been paid less than the minimum wage. Ifc is therefore 
apparent that proceedings for breach of the minimum wage 
provisions may be taken either by the workman himself or 
on behalf of the Wages Board. 

2. Stock. In an Irish case of McMorrow v. Layden ([1919] 

2 Ir.R., 398) the plaintiff was owner and occupier of the 
surface of certain lands on which there was an unfenced .; 
quarry, the mining rights in which were leased to.-the;; 
defendants’ predecessor in title. These rights passed by wRl 
to the defendants, who paid the rent reserved by the les®e but 
did not work the mine, and left it in the unfenced condition 
in which they found it. One of the plaintiff’s bullocks fell 
into the quarry and was killed, and the plaintiff sued for 
damages for the loss. It was held that he was entitled to 
recover damages from the defendants, there being a continuing 
liability on the defendants to keep the quarry so as not to be a 
danger and a nuisance to their neighbours. 

3. Landlord and Tmant, The case of Be O'Gomr and 
Whiilaw's Arbitration (88 L.J.K.B., 1242) is an important 
case dealing with the duties' of an arbitrator under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1W8. At ihe termination of the 
tenancy of two farms an arbitotor was appointed under that 
Ac*, for the purpose of deterihihing the compensation payable 
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to the outgoing tenant for improvements and of determining 
all other claims brought forward under Section 6 Sub¬ 
section 3 of the Act or by agreement between the parties. 
By subsequent notices a number of such other claims were, 
submitted to the arbitrator, including claims by the tenant 
in respect of (1) hay and straw left on the farms, and (2) 
fixtures ; and a claim by the landlords relating, amongst other 
things, to the removal by the tenant of hay and straw after the 
termination of the tenancy. After two sittings by the arbitrator 
these claims remained the only matters to be further con¬ 
sidered. On March 27, 1918, the arbitrator gave notice that 
he bad been waiting to be supplied with information as to the 
hay and straw sold off, *and warned the parties that if it was 
not supplied promptly he would have to hold another sitting. 
On April 8 he gave notice that he would go to the farms on 
April 12 “ to value the hay and straw and to receive an 
account of the hay and straw removed.” The tenant, having 
no such account ready, did not attend or send his repre¬ 
sentative, as he thought the only question to be dealt with was 
a valuation of* the stacks of hay and straw remaining on the 
farm ; but the tenant’s foreman attended to point out and give 
information as to these stacks. While there the arbitrator, 
besides valuing the stacks remaining on the farms, questioned 
the foreman as to the hay and straw removed. Immediately 
aftOrwards he closed the hearing and proceeded to make an 
award in which he dealt with the claim for hay and straw 
removed on the basis of the foreman’s evidence which had not 
been tendered by either party and was taken in the presence 
only of the landlord’s representative. In his award he did not 
deal with the question of the fixtures but purported to reserve 
power to deal with them if either party called upon him to 
decide this matter. The tenant applied to set the award 
aside. The Court of Appeal (reversing the decision of the 
Divisional Court and restoring that of the County Court Judge) 
held that the award must be set aside, as the arbitrator had 
been guilty of legal misconduct (1) in taking evidence in the 
absence of and without previous notice to the tenant, and (2) 
in making an award not dealing with the fixtures, a claim for 
which was submitted to him for arbitration under the Act. 

In Whitehall Courts Ltd.^ v. Ettlinger (36 Times L.B., 80) 
it was held that when the Government in pursuance of the 
Defence of the Sealm Acts and by virtue of the Royal 
Prerogative compel a lessee of premises to give up possession 
of them for an indeterminate time the liability of the lessee to 
pay rent to the lessor under the lease is not thereby suspended, 
Oroft v. Blay i88 LJ.Ch.,. 545; [1919] 2 Gh., 343) settted 
a very doubtful point on the date of determination of the 
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tenancy from year to year of a tenant "who holds over and 
continues in possession after the expiration of a lease and pays 
rent. It was held that in such a case the tenancy from year 
to year which the law implies from the holding over and 
payment of rent is determinable on the anniversary of the 
determination and not of the commencenient of the original 
term. Hence notice to quit must be given for the anniversary 
of the determination of the term. 

4* Produce. In M'Bllistrim v. Ballymacelligott Co-opera¬ 
tive Agricultural and Dairy Society (88 L.J.P.O., 59 ; [1919] 
A.C., 543) the rules of the defendant society provided that 
members should sell their milk to the society under a penalty, 
that a member could not withdraw from the society unless his 
shares were transferred or cancelled, that the consent, of the 
committee should be necessary for any transfer of shares, and 
that the committee should not be bound to assign any reason 
for refusing such consent. It was held that these rules were 
illegal and against public policy in that they created an 
unreasonable restraint of trade, for under them the members 
might be bound for life to deal only with the society. ^ 

Cases dealing with sales of milk were numerous in 1919. , 
In Knowles Scott ([1918] S.O. (J.), 32) the defendant was 
charged with selling milk not genuine in respect of its being 
deficient in milk fat. It ^as proved that the milk contained 
less than 3 per cent, milk fat, but had not bet^n tampered with 
in any way, the deficiency being due to the milk having stood 
for some hours in a can and to the sample having been drawn 
from the bottom after the cream had risen. It was held that 
while the failure to restore milk to its original condition by 
redistribution of the milk fat might in some circumstances 
•constitute an “abstraction of milk fat” within the meaning of 
the . Sale of Milk Regulations, 1901,, the offence gharged had, 
not been proved in this case, there being no finding to the! 
effect that there was some well-known method of distribution 
which the defendant had failed to adopt. 

In Whittaker v. Forshaw (88 L.JXB., 989; [1919] 
2 3K.B., 419) John Forshaw, a farmer, was prosecuted for 
selling milk to the prejudice of the purchaser, it being 
found on analysis to have 24 per cent, of added water. 
He had for several years supplied certain customers regularly 
with milk, and he gave his daughter, a girl of about 
thirteen years, general instructions to take the milk as. it 
was set aside and deliver it at the customers’ houses. On 
October 16, 1918, two cans of milk were set apart^ one for 
Mr. Hughes and one for Miss Butler, and the girl took it in 
order to deliver to those customers. On the way eh inspector 
of police required her to sdl hhn some of the milk which she 

VOL 80. /a 
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purported to do. This milk was analysed and found to be 
adulterated. It was held that the Justices had rightly refused 
to convict the farmer, as there had been no valid sale by him 
to the inspector, for his daughter had no authority to sell the 
milk but only to deliver it to the customers. 

In Jenkins v. Naden (88 1137) in a similar pro* 

secution the certificate of an analysis as follows:—I arn of 
opinion that the said sample contained the parts asunder, namely, 
2’5 per cent, of fat. Compared with the limit of the Board of 
Agriculture it was deficient in fat to the extent of 16-67 per 
cent.” was held admissible in evidence, although it did not 
set out the constituent parts of the sample analysed. 

In Smith V. Philpott (17 L.Gr.R., 781) a second sample 
taken from the same cow three days after the alleged offence 
to show the alleged deficiency in fat could not have resulted 
from natural causes was held to be admissible in evidence. 

In Elders. Kelly (88 L.J.K.B., 1253 ; [1919] 2 K.B., 179) it 
was held that when a milk-seller sold milk on a Sunday during 
prohibited hours the fact that the sale is illegal and void by 
virtue of the Sunday Observance Act, 1877, is no answer to a 
prosecution under Section 6 of the Food and Drugs Act, 1875, 
if the milk sold is adulterated. 

Buckingham v. Duck L.J.K.B., 375) was a case 
under, the Milk (Prices) Order, 1917, where a milk-seller 
. was hhld rightly convicted for selling milk in excess of 
the maximum price, although the sale was the act of a 
servant employed to supply customers with milk and was 
against the appellant’s express instructions who had warned 
the servant against giying short measure which would result 
in his obtaining more than the maximum price. 

Ollett V. Henry (88 L.J.K.B., 998 ; [1919] 2 K.B., 88) was 
a case of unsound meat. .An information was preferred against 
the secretary of a company for having in his possession on the 
premises of the company at Eastbourne meat deposited for 
sale and intended for the food of man which was unfit for 
hnman food. The meat was part of a consignment sent to the 
company from Smithfield Market, The company had nothing 
to.do with sending this meat, and it had simply been sent to 
them for distribution amongst the local butchers accordingly 
as. it should be allocated by the local official agent of the 
Ministry of Pood. The company had to act under the 
directions of that; agent and were not responsible for his 
:^ts, as he had complete control. The meat never became 
the property of the company, but they collected the purchase 
money from the bntchers and paid it to,the Ministry of hood 
without deduction, and a feed commisBion of ’2^ per cent, was 
paid by the Ministry, It was held that the meat had been 
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deposited ^‘for the purpose of sale” within the meaning 
of Sections 116 and 117 of the Public Health Act, 187S, as 
extended by Section 28 of the Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1890, and that consequently the secretary should be 
con-victed of the offence. 

Warhurton y. Stamp (88 1170) was a case of a 

prosecution for the sale by retail of a wild rabbit at a price 
exceeding the maximum under the Wild Rabbits (Prices) 
Order, 1918. The appellant’s agent visited the respondent’s 
shop and bought a rabbit. The respondent’s assistant weighed 
the rabbit in its skin in the purchaser’s presence and then 
proceeded to skin it, the purchaser making no objection. The 
respondent charged the purchaser a sum equal to the maximum 
price for the rabbit if the skin was included in the sale. The 
assistant, after skinning the rabbit and throwing the skin on a 
pile of rabbit skins, wrapped up the skinned rabbit, and 
without asking the purchaser if he wanted the skin, gave the 
rabbit without the skin to the purchaser, who took it and left 
the shop. The magistrates were of opinion that the property 
in the unskinned rabbit passed to the purchaser on its being 
weighed, and they therefore held that the skin was included m 
the sale, and dismissed the inforination. . It was held by the 
Divisional Court that the question whether there was a s^e of 
the whole of the rabbit, including the skin, was a question 
of fact for the magistrates, and consequently that they were 
entitled to refuse to convict. 

In Williams r* Brasier J.P., 252) the Court held that 
the words “ cockerel, pullet, cock or hen,” in the Poultry and 
Game (Prices) Order, 1918, include a capon. 

5. Miscellanemsi^ln Mansell v. Weih (88 LJ.K.B., 323) a 
steam locomotive engine passing along a highway set fire to 
a plantation by the emission of sparkA The engine had a 
special apparatus to prevent the emission of sparks, but it was . 
held that the owner of the engine, as he was using a thing pf.a 
dangerous nature, although in no way negligent, was liable in 
damages for the injury caused to the plantation. 

Dobson V. Jennings ^17 L.G,R., 769) was a case, in which a 
question arose as to the necessity of a licence for an agricul¬ 
tural locomotive. The appellant was a Wiltshire farmer who 
bought a locomotive in Bristol for use as an agricultural 
locomotive .which had not previously been used for agricultural 
but for haulage purposes. His intention was to altbr and adapt 
it for agricultural purposes alone. He drove the locomotive from 
Bristol to his farm, and was summoned for and convicted of 
unlawfully using^ on the, highway, a locomotive .wMch had hot 
been licensed by the county coundiL The Locomotive^ A^ 
1898, by Section 9 Sub-sectipn 1 excepts from licence any 
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agricultural locomotiye and any locomotive not used for 
haulage purposes. It was held on appeal that the conviction 
was wrong. The locomotive did not require to be licensed, as 
it fell within the above exceptions. Otherwise a farmer who 
bought a locomotive which was intended to be used solely for 
agricultural purposes after the necessary alterations had been 
made would be obliged to take out a lOZ. licence before he 
could take it along the highway in order to get it to his farm. 

In Lees v. Stone (88 L.J,K,B., 1159) the appellant in the 
course of a shoot took up his stand for a short time upon a 
highway and fired five cartridges from an ordinary sporting 
gun at birds driven over him. At that time no passenger or 
member of the public was passing on the highway, the only 
other person there being a constable stationed on the highway 
at the appellant’s request to see that no interruption was caused 
by the firing to persons travelling on the highway. It was 
held that there was no evidence to support a conviction of the 
appellant of wantonly firing off a gun within fifty feet of the 
centre of a highway ** to the injury, interruption, or personal 
danger of any person travelling thereon ” within the meaning 
of Section 72 of the Highway Act, 1835. 

In Bex y. Marshland Smeeth and Fen Commissioners (17 
L.G.B;., 679 ; 83 J.P., 253) the Drainage Commissioners for the 
M^irshland Smeeth and Fen District in West Norfolk were 
held to be under a statutory obligation to drain their district 
effectually though not bound to provide for events of a wholly 
extraordinary character. An owner of land in the district who 
complained that his farm had suffei’ed damage from ordinary 
floods owing to the failure of the commissioners to carry out 
their drainage duties under the Act by which they were 
constituted was accordingly held to have a right to apply for 
a writ of mandamus calling upon the commissioners to drain 
his farm effectually and to i^ecover damages for their previous 
default. 

Aubrey J. Spencer. 

15 Old Square, 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


THE WORK OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
WAGES BOARD IN 1919. 

A PEBVious note on this subject in the Journal (Vol. 79, pp. 
138-1^) "was the subject of some criticisni in the official 
journal of the Agrioultuiul Wages Board—the Wages Board 
Gazette. It stated that “it is a little uiifortunate that the 
full list of hours and -wages given in the Journal of the Royal 
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Agricultural Society lias been obsolete since May of this year ’’ 
(^Wages Board Gazette^ VoL I, No. 26, p 337); and it was 
generally suggested that my pi*evious note did not indicate 
clearly the period dealt with. There was no real ground for 
criticism on the date to which the statistical statements referred, 
for this is clearly printed at the beginning of the Tables. 
These were included to provide a convenient record of rates of 
wages as they existed in the Spring of 1919, vrhen it was pos¬ 
sible, practically for the first time, to make a complete state¬ 
ment of the results of the proceedings of the Agricultural 
Wages Board. The date given to the statements is the first of 
March. The general history of the Board during the year 
March to March, 1918-19, was also reviewed. It now appears 
to be advisable to limit the review to the calendar year, so that 
this note refers to the last ten months of 1919. 

In a Command Paper prepared by the Agricultural Wages 
Board in the eai’ly part of 1919 it was estimated that the 
rates of cash wages had risen about 90 per cent, between 
early part of 1914 and the end of 1918, and that the average 
rates of wages current at the later period were : Ordinary 
labourers, 31s. 5rf.; stockmen, &c., 38s. Id .; and for all classes: 
33s.^ These average rates were ruling also at the beginning of 
the period under review. 

In January, 1919, the workers’ side of the Board proposed 
that the rates of wages then in force should be increased by Ih 
per week. The proposal was' deferred, but it came up for 
serious consideration in March. The employers’ side then 
offered an increase of five shillings per week for all male 
workers over 21 years of age, for the same number of hours as 
specified in the orders establishing the minimum rates then in 
force in the Districts. The question of customary hours was, 
then under the serious consideration of the Board, and the 
general question of the hours of labour was exciting attention 
amongst the agricultural community. The offer of the 
employers was not satisfactory to the workers, and it appeared 
that a deadlock would arise. It was then decided that the 
President of the Board of Agriculture be asked to receive a 
deputation from the Agricultural Wages Board, and that the 
Prime Minister, or some member of the Government represent¬ 
ing him, be asked to attend. This deputation was received by 
the President on March 18, but he pointed out that he had no 
power to adjudicate, and suggested that the Wages Board 
should make another attempt to arrive at a settlement. It was 
finally agreed to vary the minimum and overtime rates then in 
force so as to provide for, a reduction, in hours for the week on 

^ Bepbrt on the FinaadaL Results of the Occupatioi of Xjandi Od, 
.1919, PP.-23-4. ■' 
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whici i*ates were based aud for a general increase of 6s. 6d. per 
week for all ordinai*y male workers over 21 years of age. 

The settlement was a somewhat complicated one, so the 
exact provisions are set out below. 

(1) To vary the,minimum and overtime rates at present in 
force for ordinary male labourers of 18 and over so as to 
provide: 


(a) for a reduction of the. hours for which the minimum 
rate is payable to 54 in summer and 48 in winter or 
to 52 hours all the year round, where such hours are 
at present in excess of those hours ; 

(S) for an addition to the weekly wages at present payable 
in respect of 52 hours a week all the year round, of 
the following amounts, that is to say : 

For workers of 18 and under 19 years of age 3s. 

^9 99 »9 59 „ ,, ,, 4S. 

59 55 59 95 55 21 „ „ „ 5S. 

„ „ „ 21 years of age and over . 6s. 6d. 

(c) for an adjustment of the overtime rates to a basis of 
time and a quarter on weekdays and time and a half 
on Sundays, calculated on the revised minimum rates 
arrived at under the provisions of paragraph (5) above, 
and in relation to the summer hours. 

(2) to v^ry the minimum and overtime rates at present in 
force in various areas for special classes of male workers of 18 
years and over: 


(а) by the addition to the rates for ordinary labourers of 

the respective ages arrived at under the provisions of 
paiagmph (1) (5) above, of the sums which represent 
the differences at present existing between the rates 
for ordinary labourers and for the special classes of 
workers of the respective ages in the various areas ; 

(б) by the application to the special classes of workers of 

the overtime rates arrived at under the provisions of 
paragraph (1) (c) above, in lieu of the overtime rates 
^ at present applicable. 

Provided that the amounte as'arrived at above shall be 
adjusted to. multiples of sixpence in the case of the 
weekly wages and to multiples of a halfpenny in the 
case of the overtime rates. 


The effect of these resolutions is simple only in those 
counties m which the ^verage hours per week over the whole 
y^ were 52. In Nottinghamshire, for instance, the existing 
rate was 355 . per week for all claves/the hours being 60 in 
summer and 54 in winter, with an average of 58. The new 
late was 345 . 6 <i. 1^19 y^ra and 385 . at 21 years > 6 r over. 
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This is arrived at on provisions by tbe following method:— 
Age, 18-19 years : 35 (shillings) ~ 58 (hours) x 52 (hours)** 
31s. 4rf. + 3s. (which taken to the neai'est sixpence is 34s. 6d.) 
Age, 21 years and over: 35 ^ 58 x 52 + 6s. 6rf. =*= 37s. lOrf. 
(which taken to the nearest sixpence is 38s.). The effect of the 
new rates in this county was to reduce the i*ate for workers 
aged 18-19 yeai*s, and to increase the rate for those over 21 years 
by 3s. per week. But earnings would be increased if the same 
liours as formerly w^^re worked because of the extra time 
reckoned as overtime and because of the increased overtime 
rate. 

When the new order was made in May, ‘‘ customary hours 
for the special classes were provided for in fourteen of the 
forty “ Districts.” The variations from the 54-48 hour week 
are given below 

YA.RIATIONS FROM 54—48 HOUR WEEKLY BASIS IN THE 
Order of the 19th May, 1919. 


District 


Glasses 


Summer 


Hours 


Winter 


Carnarvozi . 

Berks. ... . 

Cambridge, Isle of Ely, 
Huntingdon, Bedford 
Oumberlandj Westmor¬ 
land, North Lanca¬ 
shire 

Denbigh, Flint... 

Derby ... ... 


Horsemen, cowmen, 
ehepheruB, bailifiB 
Carters, cowmen, 
shepherds 

Horsekeepers, cow- 
. men, shepherds 
Horsemen, cattlemen, 
shepherds 

Teamsmen, cattlemen, 
shepherds, bailiffs 
Stocmen, horsemen, 
shepherds 


61 61 


Cuf tomary 


61 68 


OoBtomarj Customary 
not exceeding not acceding 
63 ; 66 


Dorset ... 

Gloucester' .. 

Hampshire, Isle of 
Wight 

Lincolnshire ... 


Merioneth, 
gomery 
Norfolk ... 


Mont- 


Northumberland, Dur¬ 
ham 

Oxfordshire . 

Suffolk ... . 

Warwick... 


Carters,. cowmen, 
shepherds 

Stockmen, horsemen, 
sbepherds 

Carters, dairymen, 
cowmen, shepherds 

Stockmen, teamsmen, 
shepherds 

Stockmen, teamsters, 
carters, shepherds 

Teamsmen, shepherds, 
cowmen 

Shepherds, horsemen, 
cattlemen 

All classes ... . ... 

Horsemen, stockmen, 
shepherds 

Stockmen, shepherds,, 
horsemen 


Customa^ 

.1* 

M 

»» 

- »» 




52 52 

Customary 


Yorkshire 


Horsemen, cbwiuen, 
shepherds 
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In all other cases the week on which the wage was reckoned 
was 54 hours in summer and 48 in winter, averaging 52 hours 
per week over the year. This was the average also in Oxford¬ 
shire. In twenty-two districts no distinction was made between 
the special classes and other workers. 

In seveml Districts there was a considerable reduction in 
the number of hours on which the wage was based, but there 
is very little information on the effect of the new provisions on 
the actual dme worked. As a result, it is difficult to estimate 
the effect of the order on the earnings of the workers; but it 
may be said that the most general effect was to increase 
earnings, by the addition to the weekly rate, by increased 
overtime and increased overtime rate, by rather more than 
the 6s. 6c?. which was added to the previous rates. 

At this time notification was given that the Board intended 
to propose that the week on which the wages were based 
should be reduced to 50 hours in summer and 48 in winter 
as from the first Monday in October. 

While the proposed new rates were under consideration 
there was much public interest in the Royal Commission on 
the Coal Industry, and the workers’ representatives on the 
Board suggested that they would ask for the appointment of 
a Royal Gommission on Agriculture. This suggestion was 
welcomed by some agricultuidsts, and pressed by the Agricul¬ 
tural Committee of the House of Commons, with the result 
that the late ill-fated Royal Commission was appointed in July. 

The advertisement of the proposed new rates of wages 
aroused something like a storm in the counties, A con¬ 
ference of the Agricultm^al Wages Board and representatives of 
the Distinct Committees was held on May 7. About 250 repre¬ 
sentatives of District Committees attended, and many ginevances 
were aired. But it was evident that the District Committees 
had no common views, and no resolutions regarding the rela¬ 
tions of the Board and the Committees were passed. Indeed, 
the only definite result of the conference at the time appeared 
to be the passing of a resolution to be forwarded to the War 
Office I There can be no doubt, however, that the conference 
had a beneficial effect on the relations of the Board and the 
Committees^ and that it has facilitated their common work. 

On March 3 the Half Holiday ” Order came into force, and 
is printed for record in the Appendix* to this note. It will be 
noticed that this order made special provision for the cases of 
stockmen and others spending time on the cleaning and feeding 
of stock. This provision was repealed or altered in regard to 
several districts during the summer, and yras generally repealed 

^Appendix IV. 
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by fclie order dealing with hours of work and rates of wages 
issued in October. Also, special provisions have been made 
for the application of the ‘‘Half Holiday” Order to cases in 
which there are agreements between employer and employee 
entitling the employee to certain regular holidays in the course 
of the year, in certain districts. 

During June and July, changes were made in the valua¬ 
tions of benefits and advantages in various districts. Special 
harvest rates for some 16 districts were also fixed. The prin¬ 
ciples on which these rates were fixed show considerable varia¬ 
tion, but the most general principles were .those of a special rate 
per hour, or a special overtime rate, or a combination of the 
two. In several cases the adjustment of special payments for 
harvests was left for mutual agreement between employers and 
employees in the locality. And it may be noted here that in 
some ai*eas organisations of employers and employees made 
mutual agreements as to special harvest rates. 

In July, the minimum rates of wages for female workers 
were increased. The prevailing rate over the whole of England 
and Wales (except the northern counties) was M. per hoar, 
with 6d. per hour for overtime on week days, and on 
Sundays. The new rates were 6c?., 7^c?,, and 9fl?. per hour 
respectively over the greater part of England and Wales. In 
certain of the northern counties the new rates were : Ordinary 
time, Id ,; overtime, M ,; and Sunday overtime, per 

hour. 

During the summer, changes were made in some of the 
District rates for boys, and also for male workers over 18 years 
of age, but the most important change occurred with the publi¬ 
cation of the “ 50 Hours ” Order in October. This order was 
the result of an agreement entered into by the representatives 
of employers and workers duidng the considemtion of the pro¬ 
posal for a geneml increase in rates in March. The publication 
of the proposal caused some excitement amongst the faming 
community. This was the cause of the first intervention of the 
President of the Board of Agriculture in the proceedings of the 
Wages Board under the provision of Section 5 (5) of the Corn 
Production Act. A letter was addressed to the Agidcultural 
Wages Board by the President of the Board of Agriculture 
asking them to reconsider their proposal, in view of its pros¬ 
pective effects on the industry, especially the effect on produc¬ 
tion which was anticipated. A special meeting of the Ap*icul- 
tural Wages Board was . called, and a reply to the President’s 
letter was dispatched. This recalled the agreement made in 
March, and stated that neither employers nor workers ielt that 
they could break the agreement then reach^. • It, wa^, 
stated that the niat^r was really one of WagesantVnot of 
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and that the responsibility for any reduction in hours actually 
"worked rested with the employers and workers throughout the 
country and not with the Agricultural Wages Board or their 
orders. 

The general order which came into force on October 6 
dealt with every .District except Cheshire. The hours under 
this order are 50 in Summer and .48 in Winter, averaging 49 J 
hours per week thi’oughout the year, with the following excep¬ 
tions : 


Hours 


District 

Classes 

Summer 

Winter 

Cambridgre. Isle of Ely, 

Horsemen, cowmen, shep- 

59 

57 

Huntingfdon. Bedford 
Cumberland. Westmor- 

herds 

Horsemen, cowmen, shep- 

63 

63 

land, North Lancashire 
Denbigh, Flint. 

herds 

Teamsmen, cattlemen, cow- 

61 

58 

Gloucester and certain 

men, shepherds, bailiffs 
Horsemen . . . 

61 

63 

parishes in Worcester¬ 
shire 

Do. do. 

Stockmen or shepherds . 

63 

63 

Do. do. 

Under horsemen. . 

57 

00 

Bo. . . do. 

Under stockmen or under 
shepherds 

Stockmen, teamsters, carters 

60 

60 

dftenoneth Montgomery. 

61 

68 , 

Ba do, 

or shepherds 

Workmen wholly or parti¬ 

61- 

58 

Korthmnberland 

ally lodged and boarded 
attending horses or stook 
Shepherds - . 

Customary 


The hours on which the minimum rates for workers in 
Cheshire were based were fixed at a later date at 54 per week 
all through the year. 

It has been estimated by one of the employers’ represen¬ 
tatives on the Agricultural Wages Board that this redtiction of 
hoims by the general order of October raised earnings some 
6 per cent over those ruling under the order of May, and that 
the increase of rates and reduction in. hours by the order of 
May had the result of incr^sing the earnings ruling in the 
later paii of 1918 by some 21 per cent., the total effect of the 
two orders being to raise earnings some 29 per cent, above 
those ruling in the later part of 1918. My own estimate of the 
effect of the orders is that they raised earnings about 25 per 
cent, when the same hours as in 1918 were worked. But with 
frequent changes of rates, some applying only to single 
districts, and not all occurnng at the same time, and with 
the provisions for overtime, and lack of information on the 
ttoe y,mrked, the computation of average eaiuilhgs In 1918 and 
1919 is an invidious task. 
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This order shows the rates existing at the end of the year, 
and for purposes of record is reprinted as an Appendix' to this 
review. The order dealing with I'ates for female workers is also 
printed.® But a summary of the orders dealing with rates for 
male workers is desira-ble. 

One of the changes instituted in the general order of March, 
dealing with increases in rates, was the establishment of 'the 
age of 21 years for the application of the full minimum rate, 
whereas there were previously thirty-eight counties in which 
the minimum rate was payable at eighteen years, and fifteen 
counties in which it was payable at twenty-one yeai*s.® 

There ai’e twenty-nine districts in which no distinctions are 
made between the different classes of workmen. In these 
districts the rates payable at 21 years of age and over, with the. 


number of occurrences, are as follows:— 

Bate. ‘ 

No, of Diatricts in which 

s. d. 

Payable. 

36 6 

11 

37 0 

1 

37 6 

6 

38 0 

1 

38 6 

3 

39 6 

3 

40 6 

2 

41 0 

1 

41 6 

1 


Including Cheshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Gloucester, to 
which special reference has to be made, there are eleven * Districts 
in which diffei*ent rates are fixed for special classes (horsemen, 
teamsmen, shepherds, cownien and cattlemen, bailiffs, &c.) and 
other workers (ordinary labourers or daymen). In the four 
districts named separate rates are fixed for divisions of the 
special classes. 

In Cheshire these lates are fixed for workers 21 years ^ of 
age and over; 

Head stockmen, head teamsmen, head shepherds, 46s. 

Second stockmen, second teamsmen, or second shepherds, 
iis, ' ■ • . 

In Norfolk the geneml rate for all classes is 36a. ; but it 

■ is provided that men wholly or mainly employed as teamsmen, 
cownien or shepherds shall be paid an additional and inclusive 
sum of 7$. per week in respect of employment which is 
excluded from ranking as overtime employment; and in the 
< use of sheeptenders and bulloektenders of a similar sum of 6s, 
In Suffolk there is a similar provision for the payment of 

‘Appendix I, * Appendix III. . , * Vol. 79, page .140. 

. * It shonid be noted that although Hertfpnisbire and Hiddlcsex form oue 
District,"-separate rates are provided for each county area. W!ith Oheshire, 
there are, therefore, forty separate rates of iv«^e8(, although there; 
thirty-nineDistricts," 
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per -week to men wholly or mainly employed as horsemen, 
stockmen or shepherds. 

In Gloucester, the following rates are provided for :— 
Horsemen, 45s.; under horsemen, 41s, 6d.; stockmen or 
shepherds, 46s.; under stockmen or shepherds, 43s. 6d 

For the purpose of the summary, the means of these rates 
for special classes have been taken as follows 

s. i. 

Cheshire . . . . 45 3 

Norfolk.43 0 

Suffolk * . . . . 43 6 

Gloucester . . . . 44 0 

Taking the eleven distxdcts in which there are distinctions 
between the special classes and other workers, the rates and 
the number of occurrences are :— 



Special Classes 


Other Wobesbs 


No. of Districts in whick 


No. of Districts in which 

Rates 

payable 

Rates 

payable 

a. d. 


a. d. 


42 6 

1 

36 6 

7 

43 0 

1 

38 6 

1 

43 6 

3 

40 0 

1 

44 0 

1 

42 6 

2 

44 6 

2 



45 3 

i 



49 6 

1 



ms 

1 




The average of the minimum i*ates of wages in the twenty-nine 
Districts in which no special classes ai*e recognised is nearly 383. 
per week, and in the eleven Districts in which the distinctions 
are made 40s. 4d. per week, making an average for the whole 
counti*y of 38s. 9d, per week. In the Districts in which the 
distinctions are made between classes of workers the average 
i*ate for other workers (ordinary labourers) is almost exactly the 
same as the average rate in the Districts in which no distinc¬ 
tions are made. The average rate for the special classes is 
about 445. per- week. Taking 335. per week as the average 
minimum rate of wages in the end of 1918! and the early part 
of 1919,^the hicrease m minimum rate of wages during the 
year is 5$, 9d.y or 17 ixer cent. Lack of information on the 
amount of overtime worked makes the estimate of the increase 
m earnings almost impossible. 

rates in the Districts in which rates are fixed for 
“ all classes ” are as follows :— 


Week-days 

10 

\? 

Hi 


. No. of Districts 
in whicli payable 

10 

12 

3 

' 4.. ■' 


Sundays 
a. 


lays 

0 

Oi 

1 

Ih 

2 


No. of Distncts 
in which payable 

U 

. 8 . . 

6 ‘ 

3 

1 
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In the disti'icts in which rates are fixed for si^ecial classes 
and for other workers the overtime rates and the number of 
times they occur are :— 

SPEciAii Classes Othee Woeeers 


Week-days Sundays Week-days Sundays 



^ The minimum rates for boys and youths 14 to 21 years of 
age have to be divided b'etween the Districts in which special 
classes are recognised, and those in which rates ai*e fixed for all 
classes, although special classes are not recognised in the case 
of youths below 18 years of age. Taking first the Districts in 
which rates for special classes are fixed the average rates for 
youths of the special classes are :— 


20 years 

11 : : : 
For the ** other workers ” 

43s. 4d. per week. 

. • 42s. Od. 

. . 40s. 6d. „ 

in these Districts the i*ates are :— 

Age 


Lowest and liighest 
nainimum rates 

Predominant 

minimum 

No. of 
Districts. 



Lowest 

Highest 

rate 

in WJUG2L - 

payable 



8. d. 

8, d. 

8. d. 


20 years. 


36 0 

41 0 

35 0 

8 

W „ . 


34 0 

40 0 

34 0 

8 

18 „ . 


33 0 

,39 0 

33 0 

.8. 

17 „ ., 


26 0 

31 0 

26 0 

7 . 

16 „ . 


20 0 

26 0 

22 0 i 

7 . 

16 , . 


18 0 

• 21 0 

18 0 

9 

W . . 


14 0 

? 16 0 

14 0 1 

9 

Under 14 years . 

10 0 

11 0 

10 0 1 

10 


In the Districts in which rates ai*e fixed for all classes the 
rates are ;— * 
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The value of board and lodgings for a 7 day week for male 
workers 19 years of age and over was 20s. in 1 District, 18s. 
in 25 Districts, 17s. 6d. in 3 Disti'icts, 17s. in 2,16 in 2,15s. 6<i. 
in 1, and 15s. in 5 Districts, in September of 1919.^ 

In connection with the increases in i*ates of wages in July, 
it was pointed out by the Agricultuml Wages Board that the 
validity of permits of exemption was not affected by the 
revision of rates, but that workers bolding permits might apply 
for revision, and the District Wages Committees could review 
on their own initiative the permits they had granted. 

A new order dealing with rates of wages for female workers 
came into force on the 21st October. This reduced the general 
rate for workers 18 years of age and over, fixed in July, by one 
penny per hour. The weekly rate fixed for Northumberland in. 
1918 appears to have been maintained. Northumberland was 
included with “all other parts of England ” in the provision for 
6(i. per hour in the order of July. In July it was proposed to 
raise the rate for weekly workers 18 years of age and over, 
fixed in 1918, from 22s. 6d. to 27s., but the proposal was not 
confirmed. 

There have been a very large number of changes bf 
personnel on the District Committees. The functions of the 
Committees are advisory and administrative only, and it some¬ 
times appears that the Board does not give due weight to the 
advice of the Committees, and the administrative work requires 
a fair amount of application, without having much intrinsic 
interest; and add to that the fact that neither farmers nor 
agricultural workers were as well ' organised when the 
Committees were formed as they are now, it is not surprising 
that many changes occur. In the matter of the criticisms that 
the Board does not give due weight to the opinions of the 
District Committees, it may be said that the members who make 
this criticism most frequently would probably pursue the 
courses taken by the Board, if they had before them the same 
general considemtions, and the same responsibilities. The 
most important change in personnel in connection with the 
Board itself during the year was the. transference of the 
secretai'y ^(Mr. P. Popplewell) to the Trades Boards. This 
occurred in July, and was genuinely regretted by every member 
of the Board and its staff. In April Mr. Robert W. Hobbs 
i^signed, and Mi\ Alfred Mansell was appointed by the Royal 
Agricultural Society. 

Every agriculturist, especially those interested in live stock, 
regrets that the subsequent decease of Mr. Hobbs has to be 
recorded. 

429 a list of Yalues of Board and Lodgings .see A. W*. 
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On October 29th Sir Arthur Griffiths Boscawen, in reply to 
a question by Mr. Arthur Henderson, gave the total cost of the 
Agricultural Wages Board as follows :—Staff employed by the 
Agricultural Wages Board for England and Wales under Pt. II. 
of the Corn Production Act, comprises—58 officers at head 
quarters, 23 travelling inspectors, and 31 secretaries of District 
Wages Committees. Costs (a) —Salaries, (1) head office, 8,470Z., 

. (2) inspectors 7,9001.^ (3) secretaries of district wages committees 
5,700^.; (b) travelling expenses and subsistence allowances (1) 
inspectors 6,600Z., (2) local secretaries 1,000Z., (3) members of 
Agricultural Wages Board and District Wages Committees 
12,000Z. Total, 41,670Z. 

In connection with the general work of the Agricultural 
Wages Board, it may be noted that there has been some develop¬ 
ment of a system of conciliation and arbitration during the 
year, and that the Board has taken a part in this movement. 
In March, representatives were appointed to the Industrial 
Conference at the Ministry of Labour. The President of the 
Board of Agidculture called a conference to consider the ques¬ 
tion of establishing some machinery for dealing by conciliation 
with disputes that might arise between farmers and agricultural 
workers, and the Agricultural Wages Board appoiuted repre¬ 
sentatives to meet representatives of the National Agidcultural 
Council. During the year, disputes were settled by concilia¬ 
tion or arbitration. And it is a hopeful sign that some 
matters to which importance is attached in localities have 
been settled by agreement between organisations of farmers 
and workers. 

It may also, perhaps, be mentioned in this review that the 
conditions of labour in various other European countries have 
been subject to regulation both by statute, and by agreemenfc 
between employers and employees, and that the Labour 
Bureau of the League of Nations has had under consideratibn: 
the recommendation of certain fundamental conditions of 
employment in agriculture. This may x>rove to be important 
to the English farmer, especially if regulations could be insti¬ 
tuted in those countries whose expoi’ts compete with his own 
products. But if regulations were applied to European counr 
tries only, the effect could not be other than beneficiahto the, 
English agricultural community. 

The Agricultural Club, a discussion club which wias fomed 
in connection with the Agricultural Wages Board, has con*: 
tinned to arrange for the reading and discussion of some very 
interesting papers on impoi^tant subjects i*elatii)^ to the welfare^ 
. of the industry., . '' 

On a close review bf the. of tfie ^ncultui^ 

Board during ihe year, the bbnoiusibn. has to .be 
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the Board must be congratulated on the results of its delibera¬ 
tions, although many farmers who see only local needs and 
possibilities would only admit this very grudgingly, if at all. 
The Board provides a medium whereby conditions of employ¬ 
ment can, by various methods, be regulated according to 
national requirements. There can be no doubt that the wages 
of the farm workers are higher than they would be if the 
Board were not in existence, and that farming costs also are 
higher. But, on the other hand, it wiir be better for the 
industry as a whole if conditions of employment are consonant 
with those in other industries, and a supply of labour of fair 
quality is retained. 

Instead of relying on their traditional method of improving 
their condition, viz., emigration to other industries or other 
districts, the farm workers now have an opportunity of putting 
their case before organised employers, and also of hearing the 
statement of the employers’ position and opinions. The 
employers, also, are in a much stronger position in that they 
are able to deal with the workers as a whole, and to ascertain 
the opinions and possible movements in relation to conditions 
of labour. In this connection it may be said that no agricul¬ 
tural institution has ever been kept more closely in touch with 
its constituents than the Agricultural Wages Board. 

. One of the outstanding features of the year’s work has been 
the movement towards standardisation of conditions over the 
whole country, as for instance in the gradual abolition of the 
“customary hours” week, and the general levelling of hours 
on which the rates of wages are based. Some variations in 
conditions. of employment are necessary to meet local require¬ 
ments. but the more general the principal conditions become, 
the better for the industry as a whole. While this is the case, 
there is a little danger that the woi’k of the Board will be so 
much facilitated by the making of general orders that there 
may be a temptation to make frequent revisions of condition^. 
If this happened it would be highly regrettable, for it would be 
Ear better to make conditions satisfactory, and as permanent as 
possible than to have frequent revisions either of hours or of 
' wages. With the long cycle of production in some branches of 
farming, it is even more necessary that the employer should 
be ahle to see some distance ahead than in other industries, 
although fairly stable conditions over the greater part of a 
year, at least, are always desirable. 

Arthub W. Ashby. 

Institute for,Etisearcli in Agricultural 
. Economics, 03 s:ford. , 
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APPENDIX I. 


CORN PRODUCTION ACT, 1917. 

AORICULTURAD WAGES BOARD (ENGLAND AND WALES). 

ObDER VARYINa THE MINIMUM RATES AT PRESENT IN FORCE FOR MALE 

Workers in certain areas in England and Wales, to come into 

OPERATION ON THE 6TH OCTOBER, 1919. 

The Agricultural Wag'es Board (England and Wales) hereby give notice, as 
required by the above Act, that they have made the following Order 

1. The wages payable for employment in agriculture in each area described 
in Column 1 of the Schedule to this Order of male workmen of the respective 
classes and ages mentioned in Columns 2 and 3 of that Schedule shall be not 
less than wages at the respective rates specified in Column 4 of that Schedule . 
for the hours specified in Column 5 thereof. 

2. Provided that where a whole-time workman is employed by the we^ or 
any longer period, the wages payable to him for the hours of work agreed 
between him and the employer in any week (excluding hours of overtime 
employment) shall not be less than the amount specified in Column 4 of the 
said Schedule, and applicable to that workman, notwithstanding that those 
hours are less than the hours specified in Column 5 and applicable to him. 

3. Provided also that in the case of a workman of less than 18 years of age 
to whom this Order apiplies bhe minimum rates and overtime rates shall, during 
the first two months of his employment in agriculture, be 20 per cent,less than 
the rates which, but for this provision, would be applicable to him under the 
preceding clauses of this Order, 

4. The differential rates for overtime employment in each area described 
in Column 1 of the Schedule hereto of male workmen of the respective classes 
and ages mentioned in Columns 2 and 3 of that Schedule shall be the rates 
specified in Column^ thereof. 

5. Ebr the purpose of the above rates, overtime employment shall mean 
(a) In the case of each of the said areas and of workmen of each of the said 
classes and ages such employment as is described in Column 7 of the Schedule 
to this Order; (b) in the case of all the said areas and workmen of all the 
said classes and ages (except in any case in which the application of this, 
provision is expressly excluded by the said Column 7) all employment in excess 
of hours on a Saturday or on such other^day (not being Sunday) in every 
week as may be agreed between the employer and the workman. 

6. In the said Schedule the expression employment in summer’* shall 
mean employment during the period commencing on the first Monday in 
March and ending on the last Sunday in October, and the expression “ employ¬ 
ment in winter ” shall mean employment during the rest of the year. 

7. Eor the purpose of the above rates, the hours of work shall not include 
iueal times, but shall include any time during which, by reason of weather 

, conditions, an employer has prevented from working a workman who was 
present at the place of employment and ready to work. 

8. This Order shall apply to all male workmen who are wholly or partly 
employed in agriculture within the meaning of Section 17 (1) or the Corn 
Production Act, 1917, in any area described ixithe Schedule to this Order during 
such time as they are so employed. 

9. This Order shall come into operation bn the 6th day of October, 1919. • 

10. From and after the date on which this Order comes into operation; the 
Orders heretofore made by the Agriculturai Wages Board, and fixing^minimum 
or overtime rates of. wages, or defining overtime employment, shall be varied 
or cancelled so far as may be necessary to give effect ;to this Order. 



SOHEDULB. 

Oontaini^ Bates of Wn^rea for Male Workinen, cominjf into force on the 6th October, lOia. 
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APPENDIX 11. 

DETERMINATIONS OP THE VALUES OF “BENEFITS AND 
ADVANTAGES.” 

The values at which the provision by an employer for a workman employed 
by him of the “ Benefits and Advantagres ” specified in the Order of the Aarri- 
eultural Wagres Board (Engrland and Wales), dated September 6,1918, may be 
reckoned as payment of wagres in lieu of payment in cash for the purpose of 
any minimum rates of wa^es fixed under the above Act, have been ascertained 
and determined in accordance with the terms of the above-mentioned Order as 
follows (see footnote) 

I. MILK. 



District Wages Com¬ 
mittee Area 

Price 

NEW MILK . 

All areas .... 

did. per quart, or the wholesale price 
fixed for any particular district by 
the Local Food Control Committee 
for such district, whichever is the 
lesser. 



SKIMMEB OB. I 
SEP ABATED 

All areas .... 

M. per gallon. 

MILK. 




II. POTATOES. 

{a,) For Potatoes op the Second Grade. 

Area 

Price per ton 

Kent . . ‘.. . . 

Surrey . ..; , . ’ . 

Sussex.■. . . ... 

Wilts, Hants, Berks, Bucks, Oxford. 

Essex, Herts, Beds, Middlesex. 

Dorset, Somerset, Glos., Devon, Cornwall ..... 
Wales and. Monmouth ... . . ■. . . . .1 

Herefordi Worcester, Warwick, Shropshire, Stafford 

Derby, Leicester, Northants, Butlana . . . . 

jSottmgham . . ... , . , . 

Soke of Peterboro’, from Black land . . . . , . 

« .. other land. 

Lincolnshire, from Black land ....... 

,, „ other land.. 

Norfolk, from Black land. 

SnSolk. 

Cambridge, Hunts, from Black land ...... 

„ „ „ other land .. 

Lancs, and Cheshire. 

Northumberland^ Durham, Cumberland, Westmorland . 

6 s. d, 

6 10 0 

6 10 0 

7 10 0 

7 0 0 

6 10 0 

6 10 0 

6 10 0 

6 6 0 

6 6 0 

6 0 0 

6 10 0 
€ Q 0 

6 0 0 

5 10 0 

6 0 0 

6 10 0 

6 0 0 

6 10 0 

6 6 0 

6 0 0 
eio 0 

6 5 0 


(&.) For potatoes of the fint grade potatoes of the varieties King 
Edward (or King Edward Vll), Langworthy, What’s Wanted, Maincrop, or 
Golden Wonder, fOjf. per ton above those set out in the above Table. 


N.B.—The determinations were originally published on February A, 1919,,. 
but in the case of the values of aHowanCjSs for board and Ipdging certain 
amendment have subsequehtiy been made^ thedatcs of the bpei^rion .of which; 
are indicated against the items affected.'• 

. ,VOL. 80,, 
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District Wages 
Committee Area 


Full Boaid and Lodging for 
a 7-day Meek 


19 18 and 17 md 16 and 15 and 14 and undei 

Age ... and under under undtr under under ^ 

over 19 18 17 lb 15 

8. d. 8. (1 8. d, 8. d. 8. d. 6 . d s (I 

tNorthumberland and 

Durham . 20 0 20 0 IR 0 17 0 15 0 12 0 9 0 

Berkshire .\ 

Buckinghamshire ... 

Cambridgeshire, Hun¬ 
tingdonshire & Bed¬ 
fordshire . 

Cheshire . 

Derbyshire ..., ... 

Essex . 

Hampshire ... 

Hertfordshire and 
Middlesex . 

18 0 18 0 18 0 17 » 16 0 13 0 9 0 

Furness District) ... 

Lincolnshire. 

Norfolk. 

Nottinghamshire ... 

Oxfordshire . 

Somerset 

Suffolk. 

Sussex. 

Warwickshire... 

Wiltstoe . 

Yorkshire . 


ni.--B 0 AR 
( u ) Foii Mall Wohkhi 


IS) ISnnd 17 and 16 1 

find undei under uni 

over 19 18, 1 

8. d. 8 d. 8. d. 8. 

17 0 17 0 15 6 U 




1 .*) G 15 li 15 6 14 

15 6 15 (i 15 C 13 

16 0 12 10 12 10 12 

15 0 15 0 15 0 U 


14 7 

U 7 

U 7 

13 j 

__ 

13 9 

18 9 

13 0 

1211 

18 4 

13 4 

10 9 

10 


12 10 12 10 12 10 12 ] 


►Asrevttedoii4thATigu 1919. t As reyised on 14th July, 1919. $ As revised on leth September, 19 
















J-W 


AND LODGUNG. 
1*^ OP ALL Ages. 


Lodging for a 
week 


Lodging only without food for 
a 7-day week 



19 

18 and 

17 and 

16 imd 

15 and 

14 and 

Under 

14 

and 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

over 

19 

18 

17 

16 

15 

5. L 

s, d. 

». (1. 

s. d. 

A d. 

n, d. 

s. d. 

3 6 

3 6 

3 6 

2 6 

2 6 

2 6 

2 6! 


36 36 26 26 2 


District Wages 
Committee Area 


fNorthumberland and 
Durham 


Berkshire 
Bucking’hamshire 
Cambridgeshire, Hun¬ 
tingdonshire & Bed¬ 
fordshire 
Cheshire 
Derbyshire 
Essex- 
Hampshire 
Hertfordshire and 
Middlesex 
a g Kent 

^ ® ^ Lancashire (except 
j Eurness District) 

! Lincolnshire 
i Norfolk 
Nottinghamshire 
Oxfordshire 
Somerset 
Suffolk 
Sussex 

Warwickshire 

Wiltshire 

VYorkshire 



§Leice9tershire and 
Eutland 

♦Northamptonshire 

tStaffordshire 


8 6 36 36 26 26 


2' 6 tSurrey 


/Cumberland, Wost- 
( morland and the 

3 6 2 6 2 6 2 6 2 6 ] 

(Dorset 

NShropshire 


3 13 4 2 6 2 6 2 6 2 6 


(♦Cornwall 
I Devonshire 


llPembroke, Carmar¬ 
then and Cardigan., 



on 27th October^ 1919. |lA8sreTis0dpn8OfihM<fcy,1919. 
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APPENDIX III. 


CORN PRODUCTION ACT, 1917. 

AORIOULTURAL WAGES BOARD (ENGLAND AND WALES.) 

Order Varying the Minimum Rates op Wages at present in Porch 
FOR Female Workers op 18 years op age and over throughout 
England and Wales, to come into Operation on the 14th July, 
1919. 

The Agfricultural Washes Board (Engpland and Wales) hereby grive notice, as 
required py the above Act, that they have made the fcllowing- Order 

1. The minimum and overtime rates of wa^es for female workers of 18 
years of a^e and over throughout England and Wales shall be as follows .— 


Area. 


(1) The administrative counties of CumberA 

land and’ Westmorland, the county boroughs 
of Carlisle and Barrow-in-Pumess. and the 
Petty Sessional Divisions of North Lonsdale 
and Hawkshead (including its detached 
part), in the administrative county of Lan- 
csaster. . , 

(2) The administrative counties of the East 

Bioing, the North Riding, and the West 
Biding of Yorkshire and the county boroughs 
of Kingston - uiwh - Hull, Middlesbroi^h, 
Barnsley, Bradford, Dewsbury, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Leeds, Rotherham, ShefOield, 
Wakefield and York. ^ 

(3) All other parts of England and Wales, 


Minimum 
Rate 
per hour. 


7d. 


6d. 


Overtime Bates 
per hour. 


On On 

Weekdays. Sundays. 


9d. 


lOid. 


7^d. I 9d. 


2. Provided that during the first three months of a worker's employment 
in agriculture the minimum and overtime hourly rates set out in Clause 1 
above shall be subject in each case to a deduction of ^d. an hour. 

3. For the purposes of the above rates the following employment is defined 
as overtime employment, that is to say:— 

(1) In all parts of England and Wales. 

(a) All employment on a Sunday. . 

(b) All employment on a weekday before the hour of 7 a.m., or after the 
the hour of 5 p.m. 

Cc) AH employment in excess of 6| hours on a Saturday or on such other 
«day (not being Sunday) in every week as may be agreed between 
employer and the worker. 

(2) In the areas hereinafter mentioned (being the areas of District 
Wages Committees established by minutes of the. Agricultural Wages 
Board), all emjjloyment on a weekday, m excess of the number of hours 
hereinafter specified, that is to say 

(a) In the Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and Bedfordshire; 
Cumberland and Westmorland; Derbyshire; Devonshire; Dorset; Hert¬ 
fordshire and Middlesex; Kent; Northamptonshire; Nottinghamshire 
and Wiltshire areas—-in exows of 8^ hours in summer and of 8 hours in 
winter. 

(b) In the Cheshire, Lancashire, Shropshire, Glamorgan and Monmouth, 

and Merioneth and Montgomery areas—in excess of 8^ hours all th^ year 
round. =. . * . 

(c) In all other areas-^in excess of 8 hours all the year round. 
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4. For the purpose of this Order the expression ‘'summer” shall mean the 
period commencingf on the first Monday in March and ending on the last 
Sunday in October, and the expression “ winter ” shall mean the rest of the 
year. 

5. For the purpose of the above rates the hours of work shall not include 
meal times, but shall include any -time duringr which, by reason of weather 
conditions, an employer has prevented from working a worker who was present 
at the place of employment and ready to work. 

6. This Order shall apply to all female workers of the asre of 18 years and 
upwards who are wholly or .partly employed in agriculture within the 
meaning of Section 17 (1) of the Corn Production Act, 1917, in any area 
described in the Schedule to this Order during such time as they are so 
employed. 

7. This Order shall come into operation on the fourteenth day of July, 
1919. 

8. From and after the date on which this Order comes into operation the 
Orders heretofore made by the Agricultural Wages Board and ^ing minim um 
or overtime rate of wages or defining overtime employment shall be varied or 
cancelled so far as may be necessary to give effect to this Order. 


CORN PRODUCTION ACT, 1917. 

AGRICULTURAL WAGES BOARD (ENGLAND AND WALES), 

Minimum Rates op Wages Fixed for Female Workers in Certain 
Areas in England and Wales, to Comb , into Operation on the 
21st October, 1918. 

The Agricultural Wages Board (England and Wales), duly established and 
constituted under Section 5 (1) of the above Act, and the Regulations made by 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries dated the 8th November. 1917, having 
given the Notice prescribed in the said Act and having considered all objec- 
tions duly lodged with them, hereby give Notice, as required by sub-section 4 
of the said Section and by paragraph 4 of the Agricultural Wages Regulations, 
1918, that they have fixed the following minimum rates of wages and the 
following differential rates for overtime employment as hereinafter defined 
for female workers employed in a^culture for time-work in the areas herein¬ 
after mentioned, and have defined for the purpose of the application of such 
differential rates for overtime the employment which is to be treated as 
overtime employment as follows, that is to say 

1, The wages payable for employment in agriculture of female workers 
in the areas hereinafter mentioned shall be not less than wages at the 
rates following, that is to say 


Minimum rates per hour for female workers of 
the ages mentioned below 


Areas 

1$ 

17 and 

16 ^d 

15 and 

14 and 

Un^r . 


years of 

under 18 

under 17 

under 16 

under 15 


age and 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 


over 

of age 

of age 

of age 

of age 

of age 

The Yorkshire area and the 

d. 

! d. 

d. 

d. ■ 

d. 

A 








, tively described in the 
Schedule to this Order ... 

Any other area described in 
the said Schedule... , **. 

6 , 

■ ■- 

' 's; , 

'y.W:';. 

4 




r'-'^ ■ ’• 1 
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2. The differential rates for ove^ime employment of the workers afore¬ 
said in the areas hereinafter mentioned shall be as follows:— 


Overtime rates per hour for female workers of the 
ages mentioned below 


. Areas 

18 

years of 
age and 
over 

17 and 
under 

18 years 
of age 

16 and 
under 
17 years 
of age 

15 and 
under 

Id years 
of age 

14 and 
under 
15 years 
of age 

Under 

14 

years 
of age 


1 

1 

J 

1 

ac 

Pit 

J 

$ 

DC 

OS 

i 

J 

o-S 

$ 

1 

1 

1 

oi 

$ 

oo 

i 

(C 

J 

°l 

m 

a| 

cc 

The Torkshire area and 

d. 

d. 

V. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

du 

the Cumberland and 
Westmorland area as 
respectively described 
in the Schedule to this 
Order ..*■ 

74 

9 

7 

8 

6 

n 

64 

7 

5 

6 


5 

Any other area described 
in the said Schedule ... 

6 

n 

5^ 

7 


6 


5 

4 

4i 

B 

4 


3. Provided that in the case of a female worker the minimum rates and 
overtime rates shall during the first three months of her employment in 
agriculture be less by one halfpenny per hour than the rates which but for 
this provision would be applicable to her under the preceding clauses of 
this Order. 

4. For the purposes of the above rates the following employment is 
defined as overtime employment, that is to say 

(1) In all the areas described in the Schedule to this Order: 

(a) All employment on a Sunday. 

(h) All employment, on a weekday before the hour of 7 a.m. or after 
the hour of 5 p.in. 

(2) In the areas hereinafter mentioned all employment on a weekday in 
excess of the number of hours hereinafter specified, that is to say 

(a) ^ the Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire; Cum¬ 
berland and Westmorland; Derbyshire; Devonshire; Dorset; Hertford- 
shire and Middlesex; Kent; Northamptonshire; Nottinghamshire and 
Wiltshire areas described in the Schedule to this Order—in excess of 8A 
hours in summer and of 8 hours in winter. 

(b) In the Cheshire, Lancashire, Shropshire, Glamorgan and Mon- 
moutli, and Merioneth and Montgomery areas described in the said 

' / % excess of 8^^ hours all the year round. 

(c) In all other areas described in the said Schedule in excess of 8 
hours all the year round. 

mi, purpose of the above rates the expressions “summer’* and 

shall, as regards any area above-mentioned, bear the same 
j^peotwe meanings as they bear in the Order of the Agricultural Wages 

workmen employed in 

(according to the terms above set forth) 
workers who are wholly or partly employed in agriculture 
within the meaning of Section 17 (1) of the Corn Production Act, 1917 in 
^^7 above-motioned, during such time as they are so employed. 

rates the hours of work shall not include 
mew times, but shall include any time during which, by reason of weather 
4*^® prevented from working a worker who was 
employment and ready to work. 

Octpl^r^l9I8 operation on the twenty-first, day of 
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^ SCHEDULE. 

Berkshire— 

The area comprising the administrative county of Berks, and the county 
borough of Reamng. 

Buckinghamshire— 

The area comprisinar the administrative county of Buckingham. 

Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and Bedfordshire— 

The area comprising the administrative counties of Cambridge, Isle of 
Huntingdon and Bedford. 

Cheshire— 

The area comprising the administrative county of Chester, and the 
county boroughs of Birkenhead, Chester, Stockport and Wallasey. 

Cornwall— 

The area comprising the administrative counties of Cornwall and the 
Isles of Scilly. 

Cumberland and Westmorland— 

The area comprising the administrative counties of Cumberland and 
Westmorland, the county boroughs of Carlisle and Barrow-in-Fumess, and 
the Petty Sessional Divisional of North Lonsdale and Hawkshead (in¬ 
cluding its detached part) in the administrative county of Lancaster. 

Derbyshire— 

The area comprising the administrative county of Derby and the county 
borough of Derby. 

Devonshire— 

The area comprising the administrative county of Devon and the county 
boroughs of Exeter and Plymouth. 

Dorset—" 

The area comprising the administrative county of Dorset, 

Durham— 

The area comprising the administrative county of Durham and the 
county boroughs of Darlington, Gateshead, South Shields, Sunderland and 
West Hartlepool. 

Essex— 

The area comwising the administrative county of Essex, the county 
boroughs of. East Ham, Southend-on-Sea and West Ham, and those parts of 
the Metropolitan borough of Woolwich in the administrative county of 
London which lie north of the River Thames. 

Gloucestershire— 

The area comprising the administrative county of Gloucester, the county 
boroughs of Bristol and Gloucester, and the parishes of Blockley, Cutsdean, 
Daylesford and Evenlode in the administrative county of Worcester. 

Hampshire— 

The area comprising the administrative counties of Southampton and 
Isle of Wight, and the county boroughs of Bournemouth, Portsmouth and 
Southampton. 

Herefordshire— . 

The area comprising the administrative county of Hereford. 

Hertfordshire and Middlesex- 

The area comprising the administrative counties of Hertford and 
Middlesex, the Chty of Loudon, and those parts of the administrative 
county of Loudon (except the parts of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Woolwich) which lie north of the River Thames. 

Kent— * 

The area comprising the administrative county of Kent, and the city 
and county borough of Canterbury, and also that part of the ^ministrative 
county of London situate south of the River Thames which formerly 
constituted part of the geographical county of Kent. 

Lancashire— 

The area comprising the administrative county of Lanoastei^-exoept , 
the Petty Sessional Divisions of North Lonsdale and Hawkshead (including 
its detached part)—and the county boroughs of Blackburn, Blackpool, 
Bolton, Bootle, Burnley, Bury, Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, Preston, 

. Rochdale, St, Helens, Salford, Southport, Warrington and Wigm 

Leicestershire and Rutland— 

The area comprising the administrative toouhti^ of Leioesfceie and 
Rutland, and the county horor^h of Leicester. 
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Lincolnshire^ 

The area comprising the administrative counties of the Parts of Holland, 
Hesteven and Lindsey Hivisions of Lincolnshire, and the county boroughs 
of Grrimsby and Lincoln. 

Norfolk— 

The area comprising the administrative county of Norfolk and the 
county boroughs of Norwich and Great Yarmouth. 

Northamptonshire— 

The area comprising the administrative counties of Northampton and 
Soke of Peterborough and the county borough of Northampton. 

N ottinghamshir e— 

The area comprising the administrative county of Nottingham and the 
county borough of Nottingham. 

Oxfordshire— 

The area comprising the administrative county of Oxford and the 
county borough of Oxford. 

Shropshire— 

Tne area comprising the administrative county af Salop. 

Somerset— 

The area comprising the administrative county of Somerset, and the 
county borough of Bath, 

Staffordshire— 

The area comprising the administrative county of Stafford and the 
county boroughs of Burton-upon-Trent, Smethwick, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Walsall, West Bromwich, Wolverhampton and Dudley. 

Suffolk— 

The area comprising the administrative counties of East Suffolk and 
West Suffolk, and the county borough of ipswich. 

Surrey— 

The area comprising the administrative county of Surrey, the county 
borough of Croydon, and that part of the administrative county of London 

. ,, situate south of the Biver Tnames which formerly constituted part of the 
gwgrapJaical county of Surrey. 

Sussex'^ 

: i The, area comprising the administrative counties of East Sussex and 
West Sussex, and the county boroughs of Brighton, Eastbourne and 
Hastings, 

Warwickshire— 

The area comprising the administrative county of Warwick, the county 
Imroughs of BirmmgJiam and Coventry, and the parishes of Alderminster, 
Shipstou-on-Stour, Tidmington and Tredington, in the administrative 
county of Worcester. 

Wiltshire— 

The area couiprising the administrative county of VVilts. 

Worcestershire— 

The area comprising the administrative county of Worcester (except 
the parishes of Alderminster, BlooJdey, Cutsdean, Daylesford, Evenlode, 
Bnipston-oit-Btour, Tidmington and Tredington) and the county borough 
of Worcester. 

Yorkshire— 

The area comprising the administrative counties of the East Hiding, 
the North Biding, and tne West Biding of Yorkshire, and the county 
boroughs of Aiiigston-upon-Huli, Miudlesbrough, Barnsley, Bradloxd, 
Dewsbury, Halifax, Huddersfield, Leeds, Bothernam, Sheflieid, Wakefield 
ana loik. 

Anglesey and Carnarvon— 

Tne area oompiising the administrative counties of Oarnarvoii (except 
the parish of Llysfaen ) and Anglesey. 

Brecon and Badnor— 

The area comprising the administrative counti^ of Brecknock and 
Badnor. 

Denbigh and Elint-r- 

The area oomprismg the administiative counties of Denbigh and Flint, 
and the parish of Llysfaen, in the administrative county, of Caniaryon. 
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Grlamorffan and Monmontli— 

Ttie area comprising the administrative counties of G-lamorgran and 
Monmouth, and tne county boroug‘hs of Cardiff, Merthyr Tydfil, Swansea 
and Newport. 

Merioneth and Montg’omery— 

The area comprising: the administrative counties of Merioneth and 
Montgomery. 

Pembroke, Carmarthen and Cardigan— 

The area comprising the administrative counties of Pembroke, Car¬ 
marthen and Cardigan. 


APPENDIX IV. 

CORN PRODDCTION ACT, 1917. 

AORICULTURAL WA&ES BOARD (ENGLAND AND WALES). 

Further Definition op Employment which is to be Treated as Over¬ 
time Employment for the Purpose op the Application op the 
Differential Rates op Wages. 

To COMB INTO Operation on the 3rd March, 1919. 

The Agricultural Wages Board (England and Wales) herebj[ give notice, as 
required by T>aragraph 4 of the Agricultural Wages Regulations, 1918, that 
they have made tne following Order;— 

1. For the purpose of the application of all differential rates for over¬ 
time fixed by any Order of the said Board, and notwithstanding any 
reference iirany such Order to the hours of employment customary in any 
area in the case of any special class of workman, the definitidn of employ¬ 
ment which is to be treated as overtime employment is hereby extended so 
as to include the following employment, that is to say 

All employment in exceSs of 6i hours on a Saturday or on such other 
day (not being Sunday) in every week as may be agreed between the 
employer and the worker. 

2. Provided that any time spent by Horsemen, Cowmen, Shepherds, 
Teammen and other classes of Stockmen in connection with the feeding 
and cleaning of stock shall be excluded from the foregoing extension of the 
definition of overtime employment. 

The above Order shall come into operation on the third day of March, 1919, 


THE WEATHER OF THE PAST 

AGRICULTURAL YEAR. 

Whether the present-day troubles of the farmer,—^tbe 
scarcity and cost of labour, the price of seeds, manures and 
feeding stuffs, and the constant increase in the cost of living— 
will all find in due time a more or less satisfactory solution is 
a matter upon which no one would dare to express any decided 
opinion. One thing is certain. Should these modern bugbears 
disappear, as if by magic, there would still remain the old 
anxieties associated with the weather, and for these, it is to be 
feared no adequate remedy will ever be found. 

The agricultural season of 1918-19 could by. ho meansjbe 
described as disastrous, but in common with so piany of its 
predecessors, it often gave rise to serious misgiving, and occa; 
siohally to. feelings of real .despondency. Scarcely Shy 
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of the twelve months brought, in fact, exactly the kind of 
weather the farmer would have desired. The winter was so 
wet that the ground fell into a sodden condition, and in the 
early spring, when warmth and drought wex'e badly needed, 
the progress of the growing crops was seriously retarded by cold 
winds and a prolonged excess of rain. In May a change in the 
weather fortunately took place, and in response to much warm 
sunshine, vegetation made rapid progress. Owing to the pre¬ 
vious long period of cold the hay crop proved, however, a short 
one, and in June and July the undue prevalence of Northerly 
winds hindered the growth of straw and rendered the grain 
crops thin arid weakly. The harvest months, August and 
September, proved upon the whole favourable, but owing to 
previous adverse influences the wheat crop yielded in nearly 
all cases a poor result, as regard both condition and quantity. 
The autumn of 1919 witnessed a continuance of cold weather, 
but was fortunately very dry. Farm work was therefore 
enabled to proceed with little interruption, and as regards 
wheat, more especially, the prospects for the forthcoming 
season were more favourable than in many recent years. 

• 

The Wintbb of 1918-19. 

The winter was distinguished by great variations in the 
weather, but was upon the whole mild and very wet. The 
season, opened with one of the warmest Decembers on record. 
In the earlier half of the month a current of air swept over the 
country from the equatorial regions of the Atlantic, and on the 
’3rd and 4th, and again between the 12th and 14th, the thermo¬ 
meter in the shade rose well above 55® in nearly all parts of 
the United Kingdom. On the former occasion it reached 60® 
in several isolated places (as far north even as Ross-shire), and 
on the latter occasion it touched 62® at Dublin and at Hawar- 
den Bridge, in Cheshhe. After the middle of December the 
mild Southerly breezes were replaced by colder winds blowing 
from West or North-West, and on the 19th, when these latter 
reached the force of a gale, snow fell heavily over the northern 
parts of England and Wales. Similar weather occurred on the 
22nd and 23rd, with drifting snow in Yorkshire, and for some 
three or four days, commencing with the 20th, shai*p frosts were 
experienced over North Britain generally, the sheltered ther¬ 
mometer in Central Scotland falling to between 15® and 20® 
below th^ freezing point. Just after Christmas the wind shifted 
temporarily to South or South-West and the weather became 
milder, but towards the close of the month a cold Northerly 
breeze spmng up, and showers of snow , or sleet fell in many 
northern districts. , 
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The New Year opened in a blustering fashion. On January 
1 and 2 a deep cyclonic disturbance moved Eastwards across 
the country, and in its rear a strong gale from the North- 
Westward sprang up, with heavy snow in the northern and 
and central* districts, causing in places much damage to the 
telegraph and telephone wires. Two or three days later the 
wind got back to the Southward, and at the close of the second 
week the mildest weather of the month was experienced, the 
sheltered thermometer rising to between 50® and 55® in most 
places. The temperatures recorded at this time were, however, 
not so high as those noticed at the beginning of December. 
The third week was marked by very changeable weather, 
the wind being mostly from some Westerly quarter, and 
about the 18th and 19th a sharp frost was experienced in 
North Britain. Over the country generally the coldest January 
weather occurred towards the end of the month, the wintry 
conditions being inaugurated by a very strong Northerly wind 
blowing in the rear of a cyclonic system which advanced from 
Iceland on the 26th and ^terwards moved Southwards across 
Great Britain and France. Snow fell in all districts, and 
sharp night frosts were very common, the sheltered ther¬ 
mometer falling below 20® in seveml parts of England; at 
Wokingham on the 25th, and at Wellington (Shropshire) on 
the 29th it sank to W®. Contrary to the usual experience the 
weather in January was much finer in the western than in the 
eastern portions of the country. At many places in Ireland 
and the south-west of England, the total duration of bright 
sunshine was more than twice as large as in the London 
district. More than double the normal amount of rain was 
experienced over a large portion of England, and at Kew the 
number of hours during which it was actually in progress 
was larger than in any January of the previous 38 years. 

A spell of cold Easterly winds which set in at the close of 
January continued throughout the earlier half of February 
and served to lend some justification to the truth of the old 
saying “ as the days lengthen so the cold strengthens.” The 
sharpest frosts of the month, and in fact of the whole winter, 
occurred between February 5 and 9. Over England on the 
nights of the 7th—9th many places experienced at least 20® of 
frost, the lowest shade readings reported being 1® at Woburn, 
8® at Chelmsford, and 9® at Garforth, Raunds and Hitchin. 
At Wobtirn on the night of the 8th a thermometer exposed on 
the grass went 3® below zero. Two cyclonic systems which 
moved Eastward, the one along the Channel on the 5th—6th, 
the other across northern France on the 16th—17th, caused vety 
heavy rain in many parts of this country, and more especially 
in the south-western district. On the 6th as much as 1"8 in. 
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of rain fell at Ashburton, 1*4 in. at Salcombe and 1*3 in. at 
Teignmouth and Fowey; and on the 16th, 2*0 iu. was registered 
at Princetown, 1*4 in. at Plymouth and 1*3 in. at Swansea and 
Newport (Mon,). During the latter half of February the wind 
was mainly fro m West or South-West and the air w|is therefore 
much milder than it had been with the Easterly type of 
weather which had hitherto prevailed. Over England the 
highest temperatures were observed between the 20th and 23rd, 
when the thermometer in many districts rose to between 50® 
and 55®, 

For the winter as a whole the mean temperature was above 
the average in all but the northern districts, the excess being 
greatest over our south-eastern counties. Rainfall was largely 
in excess of the normal, especially in the east of England and 
in the Scilly and Channel Islands. The total duration of 
bright sunshine agreed very closely with the average in the 
western districts but was rather deficient elsewhere, the 
cloudiest parts being very naturally, though not by any means 
inevitably, those in which the rainfall was most abundant. 

The Spbing op 1919. 

Until the beginning of May the spring season was dis¬ 
tinguished by , an abnormal prevalence of cold wet weather, 
»d the growth of. vegetation was therefore extremely slow. 
; At the close of, April observers in all parts of the counti^ 
remark^ on the tinusual backwardness of the season ; in 
Norfolk a correspondent stated that the cuckoo had not yet 
been heard, nor had swallows appeared. In May a radical 
improvement 4n the weather took place, and under the 
influence of much warm sunshine all field and garden crops 
made rapid gi’owth. In some parts of the eastern and midland 
counties the change was so marked that in spite of the heavy 
rainfall of the previous four months the farmer was beginning 
at the close of May to complain of the deleterious effect of a 
long drought upon the corn crops, which were said to be short, 
yellow and dry. 

March proved an extremely inclement month. On or 
about the 2nd a brief touch of mild vveather was experienced, 
the thermometer rising to 65® and upwards in most districts, 
and touching 59® at Bath and Malmesbury, For the remainder 
qt the time cold winds from West or North-West were ex¬ 
perienced very comnaonly, with frequent, and in many cases 
heavy, falls of rain and occasional night frosts of considerable 
severity. Early on the 4th the sheltered- thermometer fell to 
12® at Phopwellwood, in Durham, and to 17® at Bellingham, 
and on the 23x:d to 17® at Buxton. Strong North-Westerly, 
gales were experienced on the 27th, and on the two following 
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days, when a cyclonic disturbance moved across our southern 
districts to Belgium and Germany, a heavy fall of snow 
occurred in some parts of the south-eastern counties. In the 
course of the month nearly twice the average quantity of rain 
was experienced in the south-east of England, and nearly three 
times the average in the Midland counties. 

Sharp frosts occurred at the beginning of April but in the 
earlier half of the month generally the wind was from West 
or South-West and the weather a trifle mUder than in March. 
On the 18th and 19th a short burst of summer heat occurred, 
the shade temperature rising to between 65“ and 70“ in most 
districts and touching 72® at Weymouth. On the 20th, how¬ 
ever, a strong Northerly wind sprang up, and, as a result, the 
midday temperatures on that day were about 15“ lower than 
on the two preceding days. The worst weather of the whole 
month appears to have occurred during the closing week, and 
was associated with the passage Southwards of a cyclonic 
system over the Continent, with small secondary disturbances 
over the United Kingdom. On the 27th rain, followed by snow, 
was experienced very generally, the fall being especially heavy 
in-the eastern and south-^eastern counties. In many places the 
snow accumulated to a depth of between 10 and 12 in., a most 
unusual occurrence for so advanced a period in the season. It 
is, however, interesting to note that a still heavier snowstorm 
had been experienced at a very similar time (April 25) in 1908. 
At Bennington (Herts.), the combined rain and snow of the 27th 
yielded as much as 2*0 in. of water in the gauge, and at 
Halstead (Essex), 2-1 in. 

May was ushered in by rather cold weather, slight night 
frosts being experienced in many districts between the 1st and 
and 3rd. A very welcome change was, however, at hand, and 
although the atmospherical conditions were for a time rafher 
changeable, with thunderstorms in the south-eastern cotinties 
on the 9th, a marked improvement, which had already com¬ 
menced in many districts, soon became general At some few 
places in the east and south-east of England no appreciable 
rain fell between about May 2 and June 4, or for a period of 
nearly seven weeks, the month of May ranking as the driest for 
at least half a century. Sunshine was abundant. Over our 
south-eastern counties the mean daily duration for the whole 
month was nearly 8^ hours, and in the eastern counties more 
than 8| hours, or considerably more than 2 hours in excess of 
the average. The warmest weather occurred as a rule on the 
23rd, when the thermometer rose to 80“ or a trifle above it in, 
many parts of the country, and touched 83“ at Kensin^n; in 
some" districts the readings were alinost as high, on the 30th 
_er31st* 
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Owing to the cold of March and April the mean temperature 
of the entire spring was below the average, the deficit being 
slight in the north-east, but rather large in the south-western 
district. Over the eastern portions of the country the total 
rainfall differed but little from the normal; elsewhere there 
was a rather large excess, amounting to as much as 38 per cent 
in the Seilly and Channel Islands. The aggregate duration of 
bright sunshine was in most districts a trifle above the,average. 

The Summer of 1919. 

The summer weather of 1919 was of a very mixed 
character, occasional bursts of high temperature being inter¬ 
spersed with longer spells of cloud and rain. In some few 
instances the unfavourable change set in very suddenly, and 
was due to the inrush of cold winds from the Northward. 
Throughout the greater part of the season there was, in fact, 
a marked and unusual tendency for the prevalence of polar 
breezes, accompanied in many instances by much cloud and 
abnormally low temperatures. One of the most notable 
features in the weather of the season was the singular rarity 
of thunderstorms and the consequent absence, in a comparative 
sense, of the torrential falls of rain, which usually appear in 
so many scattered places during an ordinary summer. One of 
the most notable exceptions to this rule occurred on June 12, 
when Ireland and the west and south of Scotland were visited 
by a storm of unusual severity, accompanied by at least two or 
three inches of rain. Neax* Branxholme, in the Teviot valley, 
exceptionally large hailstones covered the ground to a depth of 
between three and four inches and occasioned much damage 
to glass houses, trees and all garden crops. 

June opened with a touch of very cold weather, and on the 
night of the 2nd a sharp ground frost occurred in many parts 
of the country, the exposed thermometer falling to 25*^ at 
Wisley and 24*^ at Greenwich and Rhayader. Next day several 
places in the north and east of England failed to record a 
maximum shade temperature as high as 60^"; at Cromer and 
Norwich the thermometer did not rise much above 50'’. Later 
on the English districts experienced about a fortnight of fine 
summer weather, and on three distinct occasions, viz., about 
the 7th, the 11th, and the 16th the thermometer rose to 80® 
or a trifle above it, a shade reading as high as SS'' being 
? Hull on the date first mentioned. Between the 

11th and the 13th, however, a cold Northerly wind sprang up, 
and on the latter date the thermometer in many places failed. 
to reach 60 . Bain fell heavily over the eastern and south¬ 
eastern counties, but for the remainder of the month the 
weather was fairly dry. With winds from between West and 
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North and a cloudy sky the air was, however, decidedly cool. 
On the 26th there were many places in which the midday 
temperature was below 55^, and on the following night a 
ground frost occurred at several of the central and south¬ 
eastern stations. 

In July the winds were almost constantly from the 
Westward or North-Westward, and in some cases even from 
North-East. The western districts were favoured with more 
than the average amount of sunshine, and consequently with 
a temperature not greatly below the normal. Over the greater 
part of England, and more^especially in the eastern, midland 
and south-eastern counties, the sky was usually more or less 
cloudy, and the weather distinctly cool for the time of year. 
At Kew the mean maximum (or midday) temperature was 
lower than in any July since 1888, while the mean minimum 
(or night) temperature was the lowest for nearly fifty years 
past. Between the 10th and 12th, when an anticyclone spread 
temporarily over the country from the North-Westward, the 
cool Northerly winds died away, and on the 11th the ther¬ 
mometer rose to between 75'" and 80®. A short spell of winds 
from South and South-West on the 18th heralded the approach 
of a cyclonic system from the Atlantic, and on the following, 
day heavy rain fell in many districts. Later on, as the dis¬ 
turbance passed off to the Eastward, the wind again shifted to 
North-West or North, and the thermometer fell rapidly, the 
midday temperature at Kew orr the 20th being only 54°, or 
as many as 23" lower than on the 18th. Towards the close of 
the month a more genial breeze from West and South-West set 
in, and on the 31st the thermometer in the east and south-east 
of England rose above 75". 

The beginning of August found the country under the 
influence of Westerly winds and rather changea-ble weather, 
but on the 2nd the thermometer in the South-!]^st of England 
succeeded in rising to between 75" and 80". After the 4th the 
conditions becanxe more settled, and from this time onward to 
about the middle of the month a spell of brilliant summer 
weather was experienced, the duration of sunshine in the week 
ended the 16th amounting to between 75 and 80 per cent, of 
the possible amount at many places in the east and south-east 
of England. The highest temperatures occurred between the 
9th and 12th, when the thermometer rose to 85" and upwards 
in several localities, and reached 88" at Woking. After about 
the 16th cool Westerly and South-Westerly winds set in, and 
the weather gradually became very unsettled, with occasional 
heavy falls of rain, and thunderstorms on the 17th in the east 
of England. In the closing week the wind rose to the force of 
a gale in many districts, and temperature fell very decidedlyi 
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Rainfall, Temperature, and Bright Sunshine eicperienced over 
Bngland and Wales during the whole of 1919, with Average 
and Extreme Values for Previous Tears. 


TorAL FAUi 


No. OF DATS WITH EAIH 


! 

Districts j 

i 

1 

For 63 years, 1868-1918 ^ 


For 38 years, 1881-1918 

1 

In 

1919 

Aver¬ 

Extremes 

In 

1919 

Aver¬ 

Extremes 



age 

Driest 

Wettest 


age 

Smallest 

Largest 


1 lo. 

In. 

In, 

In. 





Norih-eastem . 

1 27-6 I 

25*3 

19*9 ( 1884 ) 

3T*2 ( 1 S 72 ) 

206 

186 

162 ( 1884 ) 

208 ( 1894 ) 

Eastern . 

j 25*8 

1 

25D 

19-1 (1874 
and 1887 ) 

^•1 ( 1872 ) 

188 

182 

156 ( 1898 ) 

205 ( 1894 ) 

Midland . . 

i 29*2 

27*5 

19*2 ( 1887 ) 

39-8 ( 1 B 72 ) 

185 

179 

148 ( 1887 ) 

210 (i 8 Sa) 

Sonth-easiem . 

j 

! 28*8 

291 

21*6 ( 1887 ) 

41*7 ( 1872 ) 

182 

174 

137 ( 1899 ) 

197 (i 88 a 

North-western,^ 

: 






and 1903 ) 

with North \ 
Wales • } 

32*1 

87*7 

24-9 ( 1887 ) 

.69*2 ( 1872 ) 

195 

200 

163 ( 1887 ) 

226 ( 1903 ) 

Sonth-westemf't 
with South i 
Wales , / 

39*1 

m 

28*3 ( 1887 ) 

68-6 ( 187 *) 

201 

200 

169(1887) 

235 < 1882 ) 

Ohahnelldandsi 

1 33*6 

32*8 

26*2 ( 1887 ) 

41*8 ( 1910 ) 

209 

209 

189 ( 1899 ) 

261 ( 1886 ) 



NOTB.—The above Table is compiled from information given in the Weakly Weather 
Beport of the Meteorological Office. . 

^ iFor the Qhannel Islands the ** Averages** and ‘^Extrem^M** of B^nfall and Mean 
Temperature are for the thirtfeigU yeiS, 1881-1918. 
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The Eainfall of 1919 and of the previous Ten Years^ with the 
Average Annual Fall for a long period, as observed at thirty- 
eight stations situated in various parts of the United Kingdom, 


Rainfall of Previons Years 


BNGLAITO and WALBS: 
Burbam 

York .... 
Norwich 
Yarmouth . 
Cambridge , 
Rothamsted. 
Nottingham. 

Oheadle. 

Ross-on-Wye 

Coventry 

Oxford .... 
London (Eew) . 
Tunbridge Wells. 
Southampton 
Stonyhurst 
Manchester (City) . 
Liverpool . 
Llandudno . 
Pembroke . 

Clifton .... 
OuUompton. 
Plymouth . 

ScUly (St. Mary's) 
Jersey (St. Aubin’s) . 


*Meaa for the whole of \ 


Per 
In. cent. 
261 + 6 
23-8 -2 
30*0 +13 
241 -2 
23-9 +10 
301 +1H 
28-0 +19 
36*8 +13 
25*2 ~10 
29*9 +19 
26-3 + 6 


33*6 + 8 
4r2 -12 
341 0 

291 + 4 
31*4 + 5 
30*3 -14 
34*9 -12 
37*1 + 6 
41-3 +14 
83*3 + 4 
38*3 +14 


1918 

1917 

1918 

1916 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

22*6 

26*0 

27*2 

26*0 

25*4 

22*0 

23*9 

24*6 

28*9 

28*3 

32*7 

.30*0 

24*8 

.25*6 

27*7 

32*8 

25*4 

22*7 

23*8 

24*1 

27*6 

27*6 

31*7 

.32*4 

21*9 

20-7 

26*5 

26-9 

34*7 

33*9 

34*2 

34*6 

23*7 

*25*7 

29*6 

32*0 

25*2 

25*3 

28*6 

28*9 

27*2 

24*9 

31*4 

31*6 

281 

28*3 

29*9 

32*9 

29*0 

31*4 

i 35*7 

35*2 

32*2 

30*1 

1 35*5 

41*6 

59-2 

44*5 

49*2 

42*4 

44*3 

34*7 

.33*3 

33*8 

31*9 

30*6 

24*9 

26*8 

30*7 

26 *6 i 

29*9 

33*2 

37*3 

37*71 

37*4 

40*2 

41*6 

31*9 i 

42*9 

37*7 

37*9 

32*6 

44*6 

40*0 

37*4 

300 

39'2 

43*7 

82*5 

31*9 

38*8 

33*8 

281 

30*4 1 

84*9 

35*9 

[il*3 

29*S 

34*0 

33*4 


In. In. 
23*4 29*2 
20*5 33*0 
24-4 35*0 
22*6 33*6 
18*7 27*3 
a2*0 33*6 
22*3 30*1 
31*2 38*9 
30*8 36*8 
26*4 37*0 
25*2 32-6 
21*9 28*0 
29*8 38*2 
32*0 37*3 
42*1 541 
; 20*8 40*6 
I 25*9 30*2 
1 31*8 33*0 
41*5 41*0 
' 310 44*7 
I 37*4 47*8 
I 86*5 47*0 
S 34*8 38*5 
. 26*5 43*3 


In. In, In. In. 
23*0 24*9 24*8 24*6 
25*1 24*6 24*8 24*3 
26*7 31*8 27*8 26*6 
20*4 28*5 24*2 24*6 
19*0 2*^*8 23*1 21*8 
27*6 297 26*8 26*7 
39*4 24*7 25*2 25*6 
23*8 36*6 37*7 31*8 
*22*4 35*5 26*6 28*8 
21*4 29*6 26*7 25*3 
20*9 28*9 27*5 24*8 
23*1 26*5 23*7 28*8 
36*2 35*3 35*1 80*6 
30*4 .33*6 36*1 80*9 
44*2 53*3 48*8 46*6 
31*1 37*6 37*0 343 
26*3 28*6 28*4 27*9 
30*5 36*7 32*0 30*0 
88*6 38*9 33 1 35*3 
29*0 42*4 36*8 39*8 
35*0 46*8 34*4 35*3 
87*0 44*3 35*2 36*3 
34*2 36*6 27*0 81*9 
31*7 44*4 3X’7 33*5 


37*7 31*8 
26*6 28*8 
26*7 25*2 
27*5 24*8 
23*7 28*8 
35*1 80*6 
36*1 80*9 
48*8 46*6 
37*0 343 
28*4 27*9 
32*0 30*0 
I 331 85*3 
^ 36*8 39*8 
I 34*4 35*3 
t 35*2 36*2 
i 27*0 81*9 


SOOTLAND: 

Stornoway 
Wick . 
Aberdeen 
Balmoral 
Leith . 
Marchmont 
Glasgow 
Dumfries 


52*4 + 5 56*1 60*5 49*0 

32*6 + 9 32*2 31*3 28*0 

30*6 + 4 29*4 28*2 35*8 

32 6 - 3 31*3 30*6 42*3 

25*0 +10 25*8 21*1 37*5 

32.9 + 2 28*0 ,33*3 45'0 

31*3 -16 40*5 871 44!2 

27*9 -24 39*3 32*4 37*5 


»Meaa for the whole n 
of ScoUand , n 



*Meaii for the whole 1 fiK.a in 
of.Ireland. . M 35*3 -12 


60*8 47*0 54*7 
28*7 24*6 82*6 
28*7 23*8 29*3 
38*8 31*3 38*3 
211 17*9 .25*3 
29*1 26*1 81*9 
36*1 36*2 41*0 
.Hl*3 33*2 401 


48*3 63*0 46*2 
27*4 82*6 38*6 
27*5 27*7 30*4 
29*9 37*5 30*8 
19*9 25*8 27*1 
31*7 28*9 , 84*2 
36*3 39*2 39*3 
37*3 43*8 43*2 


■8 46*6 43*8 48*7 


38*5 40*4 45*4 



■y The Average Fall fa in nktly all oases dedhoed ftom obsexvatioiis extending oyer the 
thy^ ye^ea rs 188^19 15. * ^ ^ uTiswT s 1 Uini V nt a htfia 

of atations in addition to those given abon. 
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[Continued from page 2fi7.] ■, t - i 

the maximum reading at Tynemouth and Liverpool on the 
28th being no higher than 50''. On the night of the 30th a 
sharp ground frost occurred in several parts of the country. 

For the summer as a whole the mean temperature was 
below the average, the deficit being greatest in the East and 
South-East. Rainfall was everywhere deficient, the total 
amount in the western districts being less than three-fourths 
of the average. The duration of bright sunshine was appre¬ 
ciably below the normal in the eastern and south-eastern 
counties, and slightly below it in all other districts excepting 
the south-western, where there was a slight excess. 

The Autumn of 1919. 

The autumn was, upon the whole, fair and dry, the 
conditions being favourable for the ingathering of the 
harvest in the later districts, and also for the subsequent 
clearance of the land and the progress of autumn sowing. 
During a large portion of the season there was, as in 
the previous summer months, a marked tendency for the 
prev^ence of winds from some Northerly quarter, and, as a 
result, the air was more often than not unusually cool for the 
time of year- Temperature reached its lowest level in the early 
part of November, when the entire country was visited by a 
spell of weather of unexampled severity for so early a period in 
the-season. Severe frosts were followed towai*ds the middle of 
the month by heavy snowstorms in many northern districts, a 
depth of more than a foot being attained in the Scottish 
Highlands. 

September opened with mild changeable weather, and on 
the let heavy rain was experienced in the West and North. 
Shortly afterwai'ds the conditions improved, and for about ten 
days a spell of brilliant sunshine was experienced, with 
abnormally high temperatures. Between the 10th and 12th the 
thermometer rose to a somewhat higher level than at any time 
during the orthodox summer season, shade readings of 85® and 
upwards being recorded on the 11th in many parts of England, 
and a reading of 90® at Raunds, in Northants. Next day, when 
a, cool Northerly wind sprang up, a rapid fall of temperature 
occurred, the maximum reading of 57® at Nottingham being 
no fewer than 28® lower than that of the 11th. A very similar, 
though less marked, change occurred between the 18th and 
2Qth, a fresh burst of warmth being followed by an inrush of 
polar winds and midday tempei'atures mostly below 55^. On 
the 20th snow fell on Exmoor and Dartmoor, and at night a 
sharp ground frost occurred pretty generally, the exposed 
thermometer falling to 17® at Rounton (N. Yorks) and 22" at 
Durham, Worksop and Wisley. Thunderstorms and heavy rain 
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were experienced in the Thames valley on the 14th. During 
the week commencing with the 21st the wind was mainly 
Westerly and often strong in force, with cool changeable 
weather, but in the closing days of the month the air became 
calm, and between the 27th and 29th sharp frosts were again 
experienced. On the night of the 28th the exposed thermometer 
fell to 15° at Rhayader and 19° at Greenwich and Richmond 
(Surrey). 

In October the wind was again mainly from some Northerly 
quarter (between North-West and North-East) and the weather 
was, therefore, with a few exceptions, cold for the time of year. 
Sunshine was, however, abundant, especially in the southern 
districts, and the total rainfall in what is ordinarily the wettest 
month in the year was unusually small. At Kew it was the 
driest October since the year 1866. In the first and third 
weeks the wind was rather variable, with bright sunny days, 
but cold foggy nights. The second week was cold, with sharp 
night frosts, the exposed thermometer falling on the night of 
the 14th to a little below 20° in several parts of England. 
Towards the close of the month strong Northerly winds set in, 
with showers of snow or sleet, and heavy rain over northern 
England, the total amount at Rounton (N. Yorks) in the three 
days ended the 29th being not far short of 3 in. The unusual 
prevalence of ground frost in October is shown by. the fact that 
at Kew, and on an. average of twelve years’ observations, such 
a visitation does not occur on more than 7 occasions; last 
October it occurred on as many as 19. 

November opened with cold Easterly winds, and in the 
second week the thermometer fell to a lower level than at any 
similar time in the year during the past half century. The 
sharpest frosts occuiTed between the 12th and 15th, when the 
sheltered thermometer fell below 15° in many parts of England, 
below 10° at some of the northern stations, and considei^bly 
below zero in Scotland. At Balmoral the thermometer on the 
14th did not rise more than 10° above zero all day. Snow or 
sleet fell in all districts, and thunderstorms occurred on the 
11th in tiie north-east of England. After the middle of the 
month a mild Westerly breeze sprang up, and on or about the 
23rd the thermometer touched 60° in several isolated places, 
thunderstorms occurring on the 20th in Lancashire and North 
Wales. In the closing week, however, the wind again veered 
round to the North-West and North, and the weather became 
decidedly cold, with snow or sleet in many places, and thunder¬ 
storms on the 28th in the south-west of England. 

With the repeated prevalence of so ihuch cold it was not 
surprising to find that the ihean temperature of the autuinn 
was considerably below the average, the deficit being great^ 
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in the southern districts. Rainfall was in excess of the normal 
in the midland and north-eastern counties, but below it 
elsewhere; in the south-east of England, where little more 
than half the average amount was recorded, the season was one 
of the driest autumns on record; at Greenwich it was the 
driest since that of 1834. The total duration of bright 
sunshine was a trifle in excess of the normal. 

30, Lesley Road, FRBDK. J. BRODTE. 

Wandsworth Common, S.W. 


THE CORN TRADE IN 1919. 

Nobody in 1919 knew quite, whether the war was or was 
not over, but so far as the inquiry to which this article is 
devoted goes, the return to peace conditions took place on May 1, 
when the Press Bureau was abolished and it ceased to be penal 
to print statistics of overseas shipments or of gx'ain imports 
or to refer to the weather record of the British Isles. The 
International Bureau of Agriculture at Rome has undergone a 
moat welcome revival, and with Sir Thomas Elliott as the 
resident representative of the British Empire may be expected 
to conomand the respect and credence of the English agricul¬ 
tural world. The figures that secure his endorsement will not be 
suspected as tendencious, and we may even hope that he will 
foe afole to take np the story of the international grain trade at 
the point where it was interrupted by the war. The seven 
years record of prices obtained by British farmers shows wheat 
stationary, but barley and oats decidedly dearer on the year. 



Wheat 
(per 4^ lb.) 

Barley 
(per 400 lb.) 

Oats 

(per 3121b.) 

1919 . . 

72-10* 

74*6 

' 62*8 

191S. 

72-7* 

69-0* 

47-3* 

1917 . . . 

76'10* 

660» 

5I*3*\ . 

1916 . . 

68-3 

53*4 

51*2 

1916 . , 

o3-0 

37*5 

48*0 

1914 . . . 

35*1 

27*2 

47*0 

1913. 

31*8 

27*4 

45*9 


An asterisk denotes controlled prices. The wheat control 
is at 72^., but a concession made by the Minister of Pood to the 
Minister of Agriculture exempts seed corn, and this slightly 
enhances the average.. Barley and oats are dearer.not because 
of decontrol, but because the Government has maintained a 
strict control of maize and has so restricted the supply as to 
cause a rush to buy the alternative staples mised at .home. 
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Prices of Empire produce for 1919 are now available, and 
thus compare with previous records :— 



U,S. Wheat 
(per 100 Ih.) 



ir.S. Oats Argentine Maize Java Su^r 

(per i>20 lb.) (per lb.) (per cwt) 


54s, 

59s, dd, 
49 s . 9 d . 
33*. 9 d . 
30*. 
18*. 

2 



The wheat price is that at whibh (plus ISa. per 48Q lb. ^ 
already described) the Government has puf II.S. wh^t on sjde. 
Private enterprise has heen. forbiddem; Pate rele^ed 
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Government control in the Spring have been more easily 
obtainable since. The price of Argentine maize has declined 
7a. on the year, but the large crop in the United States in 
October, 19i9, undoubtedly forced the hands of the Argentine 
holders. The enormous rise in Java sugar appears to be linked 
up with Government control, but there has been an effort made 
to increase production within the Empire which merits 
recognition. Unfortunately Jamaica and the Barbadoes, which 
are &itisb, compete but feebly with Cuba, which is a neutral, 
and the Indian Empire is reducing its yearly output of sugar 
when. Java, Sumatra and Melanesia are increasing their 
production. 

A customary survey of breadstuffs prices within the range 
of the four articles—wheat, flour, bran and bread—enables us to 
measure what the producer gets for the by-product. The 
Government fixes bread very arbitrarily, but other nations 
have their experience of political considerations entering into 
prices for the loaf. 



Wheat 
(per 480 lb,) 

Flour 
(per 280 lb.) 

Bran 
(per ton) 

Bread 
• (per 4 lb.) 

1910 

72.. lOA* 

44*, 3(2.* 

ms* 

9i(2. * 

1918 

72*. 74 * 

44*. 3(2.* 

276*.» 

9(2.* 

1917 

75*. 10(2. 

53*. 

300«. 

u. 

1916 

58*. 8<Z. 

44*. 6(2. 

140^. 

md. 

1916 

63*. 

39*. 2(2. 

105(9. 

9d. 

I9U 

35*. 

26*. 6(2. 

UOs. 

7id. 

1913 

31*. 8(2. 

25*. 10(2. 

1065. 

Q^d. 


The Government changes in policy over breadstuffs were 
never debated in the Parliament of 1919, an astonishing sign of 
how little interest the British people have in matters of 
distribution and administration. The determination to keep 
the price of flour unchanged, to lower the price. of the 
by-fproducts and to raise that of the main product, is not here 
in question ; it is the fact of its importance being ignored that 
is surprising. The statistician of the future will be amazed 
(if the genus statistician be capable of amazement) at the 
^parities presented by bran and bi*ead prices for 1916 and 
1917 respectively, and he will wonder what the Government’s 
aims in its price “ readjustments ” of 1919 really were. 

Returns of imports into the United Kingdom are of especial 
value at the opening of a new campaign of bond fide peace 
conditions, and the writer very gladly obeys the suggestion of 
Members of the Royal Agricultural Society of England who 
have urged that in this instance a longer view than the seven 
years ” of home returns would be expedient. Pigmies since the 
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opening of the twentieth century are here subjoined, the unit 
being millions of owt.:— 



Breadstuffs 

Maize 

Barley 

Oats 

1919 




89-1 

16*9 

16*7 

6*8 

1918 




86-4 

14*7 

50 

10*9 

1917 




106'8 

25*0 

9*1 

12*6 

1916 




109*6 

34*1 

16*8 

12*5 

1915 




97-0 

48*6 

12*2 

16*6 

19U 




114*0 

39*0 

16*1 

14*1 

1913 




122*3 

49*0 

21*7 

18*3 

1912 




119*0 

43*8 

20*1 

18*4 

1911 




108*0 

38*6 

24*6 

18*2 

1910 




115*0 

37*0 

18*3 

17*4 

1909 




108*9 

39*3 

21*6 

17*8 

1908 




114*4 

34 2 

18*1 

14*3 

1907 




116*1 

53*3 

10*3 

19*2 

1906 




112*7 

48*2 

34*0 

19*0 

190S 




114*0 

42*8 

16*0 

23*0 

1904 




1.31*2 

44*8 

20*0 

19*0 

1903 




110*0 

60*1 

26*4 . 

1 16*3 

1902 




102*0 

44*5 

25*2 

16*9 

1901 




93*0 

61*4 

22*3 

' 22*6 


The very remarkable problems of supply set by these returns 
will not admit of indefinite postponement. The imports of 
maize for 1901 to 3914 never fell below thirty-four million 
cwt., nor those of barley below ten millions, nor those of oats 
below fourteen millions. The home producer should now be 
greatly increasing his acres devoted to feeding barley, oats and 
pulse in order to meet the change of situation. Is he doing this ? 

Passing to wheat production, it cannot, unfortunately, be 
said that 1919 repeated in the United Kingdom the favourable 
I’esnlts of 1918. But for quite exceptionally fine harvest 
weather the out-turn would have been even less satisfactory. 
The withdrawal of 30,000 pivotal workers from agriculture in 
1918 did not aflPeot the harvesting except in cost and time; 
the produce was eventually secured. But it greatly affected 
autumn sowings and subsequent harrowings and the dis¬ 
tribution of fertilisers. The decline in the yield per acre 
may have been mainly due to the season, but a contributory 
cause was probably existent in the use of inferior seed corn. 
A low maximum price for wheat has the effect of discouraging 
the use of good wheat for seed, as the better product resulting 
is saleable at no enhanced price to cover the increased cost of 
the selected seed grain. The Millers’ Association before the 
w^ had identified itself very usefully with raising the home 
type of milling wheat, but the task is now one that farmers 
themselves must take up. The overseas wheat harvests were 
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good in America, the Peninsula, Roumania, and Argentina. 
In Russia Nature was benign, man very much tbe reverse, 
and an increased yield per acre on a reduced area, both sown 
and reaped, causes us to average matters and repeat 1918-9 
figures. The consideration of Russian food wants is greatly 
complicated by the fact that rye, not wheat, is the food of the 
masses, but for want of transport facilities the latter eat the 
nearest” corn. Poor Marie Antoinette’s suggestion that the 
breadless Paris mob should eat cake would have been sound 
economics had Paris been well stocked therewith, and it is 
what actually happens in Russia. Now the great rye areas in 
Russia are the Bolshevik areas, and rye culture has probably 
been gravely reduced. This would explain the desperate efforts 
of the Bolsheviks to press south into the great wheat area from 
Kieff to Taganrog. The wheat crops of France, Italy and 
Canada in 1919 were only mediocre, Australia’s winter crop 
in December, 1919, and January, 1920, was deficient, but 
Argentina, as already remarked, had an excellent yield, 
though a wet harvesting somewhat affected condition. 


The Wheat ProducUon of leading Countries for seven years. 

(Unit, millions of quarters, 480 lb.) 



Jan. 1, 
1920 

Ian. 1, 
1919 

Jan« 1. 
1918 

Jan. 1, 
1917 

-Jan. 1, 
1016 

Jan. 1, 
1915 

Jan. 1, 
1914 

The U.K. 

90 

11*7 

8*6 

7*2 

9*6 

7*8 

7*1 

The U.S. 

1160 

114*7 

. 82*0 

86*0 

124*0 

111*4 

95*4 

France . 

21*6 

22*0 

19*0 

28-2 

30*0 

39'2 

40*0 

Italy 

19-5 

190 

18*0 

26-0 

24-0 

210 

26*1 

Peninsula 

20-6 

20*0 

21*0 

19*6 

18*0 

16*6 

16*0 

Kossia . 

70-0 

70*0 

80*0 

106*0 

111*0 

1 101*0 

120*0 

Bou mania 

100 

70 

6*6 

12*8 1 

13*6 i 

1 6*0 

10*0 

Canada . 

25*0 

24*0 

29*0 

20*0 1 

34*0 

' 20*0 

30*0 

India . 

380 

46*0 

46-9 

40*0 

48*0 i 

i 40*0 

46*0 

Argentina 

26*0 

22*0 

27*3 

16*1 i 

16*4 

16*4 

16*2 

Australia 

70 

9*5 

15*4 

18*9 

22*5 

4*0 

13*6 


362*6 

365*9 

353*7 

378*7 

451*0 

439*3 

418*3 


The Indian crop in April, 1919, was returned officially at 
an improbably low figure, and grave political reasons then 
existing (and only disclosed in January, 1920) may have 
suggested the expediency of not letting any grain go out of 
the country. When peace conditions are finally re-established 
an independent inquiry into India’s cereal production is most 
desirable ; in the meanwhile we must accept official figures and 
be prepared for a large exportable surplus being disclosed later 
on. Orders prohibiting wheat exports from India and Persia 
were in force from April, 1919, onwards. 
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The wheat production of the world on January 1, 1919, 
gave a presumptive surplus of sufficient extent to make supply 
secure for the twelvemonth. - Fact has endorsed these esti¬ 
mates, and the provisionment of the great areas of consumption 
in 1919 has been a matter of transport pure and simple. Over 
ten million quarters of wheat have accumulated to the order of 
our own Government in A^ustralia, while America and Argentina 
carried over appreciable surpluses from one season to. another. 
The equation on January 1,1920, may be thus expressed :— 


The World's Wheat Balance Sheet (Qrs., 480 lb.) 



Production 

Wants 

Surplus 

Deficiency 

The U.K. . 

9,000,000 

34,000,000 

_ 

26,000,000 

The U.S. . 

116,000,000 

81,000,000 

35,000,000 

— 

France 

21,600,000 

43,000,000 

— 

21,600,000 3 

Italy 

19,600,000 

29,000,000 

— 

9,600,000 

Peninsula. 

20,600,000 

19,600,000 

1,000,000 

— 

hussia 

70,000,000 

70,000,000 

8,000,000 

— ' 

— 

Boumania 

10,000,000 

2,000,000 

— ; 

Canada . 

25,000,000 

8,000,000 

17,000,000 


India 

38,000,000 

38,000,000 

— 


Ai’gentina. 

26,000,000 

9,000,000 

17,000,000 

—" ■ >•' • Q 

Australia . . i 

7,000,000 j 

6,000,000 I 

2,000,000 

- 


Net surplus, 26,000,000 quarters. 


The problem of 1920 wheat supply was from the first, and 
is at the px'esent liioment, complicated by two very special 
circumstances. The one consists in the large import needs 
of the great belligerent German empire. These amount to at 
least ten million quarters. The other relates to the pulverised 
Austria-Hungary of 1914, which, with 1920, has become a group 
of republics mostly hostile to one another. The Austro- 
Hungarian empire as a unit was in an average year self- 
supporting, but Austria proper and the Tyrol were large 
buyers of Hungary and the tolavohic South-east. The whole 
year will clearly be needed to adjust things in the international 
wheat trade, and the one reassuring feature is the fact that 
absolute production suffices to meet all needs tabled including 
those of Central Europe. Weekly returns of shipments and of 
supplies on passage have become available once more, and this 
legitimate publication of ruling factors has put an end to 
much speculation and surmise, the latter sometimes mis¬ 
chievous. Figures now legally publishable include the 
following ;—(l) Breadstuffs shipments for 1919, 66,700,000 
quarters. {2) United Kingdom imports of flour (included in 
breadstuffs returns but now separately returnable), 1918, 
10^640,000 sacks; 1919,; 7,136,000: sacks. (3), Wheat shipr 
ments from Argentiha, 1915,. 11J120,000 quarteris; 19l6, 
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10,200,000 quarter ; 1917,3,939,000 quarters ; 1918,11,960,000 
quarters; 1919, 13,451,000 quai*ters. (4) London stocks, 
January 1, 1917, wheat 54,000 quarters, flour 65,000 sacks; 
January 1, 1920, wheat 42,181 quarters, flour 174,492 sacks. 
(5) GoTernTuent deals in Australian breadstuffs during the 
war : ‘^ Shipped 187,173,000 bushels wheat, 48,506,000 
bushels (?) flour; wheat stocks January 1, 1920, 84,000,000 
bushels, flour 2,223,000 bushels (?), stock adjustment (?) 
5,875,000 bushels.” (6) Price paid by the Government for 
American wheat imported by them in 1919 95s. 5d, per 
480 ib. (23s. 5rf. above the maximum for English). 

It is not from the writer that an apology is due to the 
reader for these disjecta membra of information on matters of 
importance to the wheat and flour trades. He can only hope 
that here and there the rescued figures may help a Member of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England towards recon¬ 
structing a broken record. 

Barley returns admit of only a partial reconstruction at 
present, but the yields of 1919 were tolerably well ascertained 
in ten countries. Unfortunately in two only, Argentina and 
Spain, were there good yields so far as bulk goes. The quality 
was good in the United Kingdom, India, Spain, and, it is 
believed, in Russia. 


Barley Yields in Millions, of CwL 



19U 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1916 

1914 

Pre-war aver¬ 
age (1905-13) 
inclusive 

TheU.E.. 

260 

27-3 

28-0 

25-6 

22-0 

32 0 

29 0 

The U.S.A. . 

90-0 

112-6 

160-0 

100-0 

120-0 

93-0 

740 

France . 

17-0 

19-0 

24-0 

20-0 

18-0 

21-0 

20-0 

Italy 

16*0 

18-3 

20-0 

20-0 

20-0 

20-0 

14-0 

Peninsula 

360 

32-0 

40-0 

38-0 

37-0 

30-0 

220 

Eussia 

140-0 

150-0 

160-0 

175-0 

185-0 

190-0 

200-0 

Boumania 

12*0 

i 8-0 

7-0 

10-0 

11-0 

12-0 

11-0 

Canada . 

36-0 

! 38-0 

44*0 

26-0 

24-0 

22*0 

30*0 

Argentina. 

- 14-0 

10-0 

9-0 

8-0 

I 7-0 

60 

5*0 

India 

49*0 

64-0 

66-0 

54*0 

62-0 

50*0 

48-0 


436-0 

! 449-2 

638-0 

476-6 

496-0 

478-0 

463-0 


It seems fairly clear that but for the short yields due to 
drought in India and to an adverse May in the United 
Kingdom, France and Italy barley production in 1919 would 
have attained the pre-war standard. With 1920 large barley 
areas in Persia, Syria, Mesopotamia and Bulgaria come under 
peace conditions, but no statistics are to be expected for some 
time. The good price made for barley in the United Kingdom 
in 1919 should stimulate production at home, while Canada 
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seems capable of growing a large quantity of common feed 
barley to replace our pre-war dependence on Russia. Yields 
for 1915, 1916 and 1917 are very problematical owing to the 
suppression of figures and the supposed needs of concealment. 
The price of chief feeding barley from overseas gradually rose 
during 1919 from 74a. in January to 80a. in later December. 
The weight is 400 lb. The new year came in with a further 
advance, and February, 1920, closed with 84a. paid for No. 4 
Canadian Western, a poorer type than any ordinary English 
sample. 

The yields of oats in 1919 were below the average in the 
United Kingdom, France and Italy, but were large in 
Argentina ; very large areas were sown in both the United 
States and Canada, and crops of 1,403,000,000 bushels and 
442,000,(X)0 bushels were indicated in the preliminary esti¬ 
mates. The United States definitive estimate in December, 
however, reduced the yield to 1,249,000,000 bushels, and 
Canada reduced her estimate in January to 389,000,000 
bushels. The United States revision is so colossal as to 
excite distrust of all estimates at a time when an immense 
speculation in European import wants is going forward. 
Even if the revised figures from Washington, those which 
favour the holders for a rise, be the correct ones it seems 
clear that the British market cannot safely remain dependent 
on estimates which vary by 19,250,000 quarters between 
September and December. The home crop of oats seems to 
have been very badly hit by the dz*y May, but Scotland and 
Ireland suffered less than England. 


Yields of Oats in Millions of Oivt 



m9 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1916 

-1914 

Pre-war 

average 

The U.K.. 

66-0 

86*4 

76*0 

68-0 

79*0 

70-0 

60*6 

The U.S.A. 

4200 

6230 

600*0 

420*0 

440*0 

360*0 

3000 

France 

48-0 

72*0 

80*0 

760 

88*0 

90*0 

100*0 

Italy 

8-0 

9*0 

10*0 

9*0 

10*0 

9*0 

10-0 

Peninsula 

7’6 

8*0 

10*0 

9*0 

14*0 

12*0 

80 

Russia 

180*0 

2000 

260*0 

300*0 

380*0 

360*0 

286*0 

Bouxnania 

8*0 

60 

6*0 

7*0 

*8*0 

8*0 

, 7*6 

Canada . 

130*0 

108*0 

80*0 

100*0 

120*0 

90 0 

94*0 

Argentina 

36*0 

20*0 

20*0 

8*0 

20*0 

26*0 

10*0 

Scandinavia 

66*0 

65*0 

64*0 

53*0 

52*0 

61*0 

60*0 


969*6 

1086*4 

1006*0 

1060*0 

12X1*0 

1076*0 

92S-S 


Despite a series of drawbacks 1919 had sxirpassed the 
pre-war standard. We are in hopes of seeing a milliard cwt. 
level (1,000,000,000 cwt.) maintained in the ,future; as a 
standard for the ten chief producing countries, and- the :i^e 
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which Russia has lost in oats (the oldest in the history of the 
English trade to the Baltic) will, we take.it, go regularly to 
the New World with its open s:^away. Argentina can treble 
her exports of oats by simply opening up her southern areas, 
while the Canadian north-west admits of as much expansion 
as population will allow, nothing but want of labour prevents 
the area under oats advancing at least a million acres yearly 
for an indefinite period to come. 

The price of American oats during 1919 gradually fell from 
62s. to 52$. for 320 lb., but a recovery to 54s. took place in 
January, 1920, in which month the new Argentine crop came 
on sale at 56s. per 320 lb. A great scarcity of heavy oats of 
overseas origin has prevailed without a break since 1916, and 
the home grower of oats which weigh 320 lb. to 336 lb. to the 
quarter can apparently now rely on an altogether speSial price 
and market. The growth of good quality oats within the 
United Kingdom is distinctly encouraged. The imports 
1901-1915 included appreciable quantities of 336 lb. oats 
from Australia, New Zealand and Chile, but the amazing 
freights now charged from these remote countries are fatal 
to trade, and the British grower of good oats is apparently not 
likely to be challenged for a good many years. 

Maize yields in 1919 were large in America and Argentina, 
so that .1920 has “only” to get the surpluses across the 
Atlantic. It is an important qualification, however, and the 
allocation of tonnage for an article priced at 15s. to 205. per 
cwt. is difBcult. The competition of cotton, wool, tobacco, 
sugar, fruit, and other articles, worth much more per cwt., is 
extremely serious, as, roughly speaking, staples can bear 
freight in proportion to their selling value. The returns of 
maize yields are not of much trade importance outside two 
main crops, those of the United States and those of Argentina. 
The first of these yielded in October, 1919, 1,560,000,000 cwt. 
against 1,368,400,000 in 1918, and a pre-war average of 
1,378,000,000 cwt. Argentina had in March, 1919, a crop 
of about 150,000,000 cwt. against a pre-war average of 
128,400,000 cwt. ^ Returns 1915-18 are somewhat •disputed. 
The American home needs averaging it may be 1,300,000,000 
cwt. and the Argentine 50,000,000 cwt., the exportable sur¬ 
pluses will stand at 260,000,000 cwt. for the United States 
and :160,000,000 cwt. for Argentina. 

Faem Seeds m 1919. 

With twenty-five to twenty-six million acres of the United 
Kingdom devoted to permanent grass, while five and a half to 
six and a half millions are under clovers,. sainfoin, lucerne, 
and the rotation grasses plus annual and biennial lays, tLe 
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importance of a good supply of grass and farm seeds is very 
great, and the seedsman is one of our fellow citizens who 
assuredly does not magnify his office. If of thirty million 
acres ten millions could be yearly resown the benefit to our 
agriculture would be enormous, and our need to import 
feeding stuffs would be greatly diminished. The season of 
1919 was unequal; April was favourable, May very much the 
reverse, June did not have enough sunshine to suit the grasses 
which flower in that month, and July was only a mediocre month. 
But then August, September and October were all favourable, 
and the harvesting, threshing, and sifting out of the farm seeds 
crops was effected to much advantage. Probably the yields 
per acre were rather less than usual, but there was less waste 
than ordinary in securing them. Red clover seed seems unex¬ 
pectedly scarce, and wild white clover seed has been the subject 
of a quasi-famine; in this case, however, the increase of 
demand is put by a leading firm at tenfold, and the increase 
of production would easily in such event be completely outrun. 
The French crop of lucerne seed was 20 per cent, deficient, 
though of fine quality, but Denmark had a good yield of 
cocksfoot, America of timothy. The rye-grass seed yield was 
good in Ayrshire and Lancashire, irregular in Norfolk. The 
Ulster reports are uncertain, but it is probable that a full 
average was secured and the weight was better than in 1918. 


Farm Seeds Prices. 
Shillings per cwt. 


lino 

.Tan. 

Feb. 

WM 

Qm 

IMI 



Auflr. 

B 

Oct, 

!nov. 

Dec, 

English— 

Bed Clover Seed , 

265 

268 






260 

240 

230- 

^ 250 

260 

White Clover Seed 

320 

320 

300 

280 

290 

280 

240 

260 

280 

270 

260^ 

260, 

Alsike . . . 

176 

175 

160 

160 

160 

160 

190 

240 

250 

I 260 

270 

300 

Single cut Cow Grass . 
Trefoil .... 

600 

525 

550 

600 

450 

360 

400 

380 

370 

350 

400 

:400 

ISO 

170 

150 

140 

145 

160 

160 

1 145 

145 

140 

130 

.140 

Late Trifolium 

no 

126 

115 

06 

100 

90 

76 

76 

. 70 
210 

65 

, 80 

90 

fileadow Fescue . 

190 

210 

195 

180 

210 

195 

195 

* 200 

230 

270 

270, 

Milled Sainfoin . . 

170 

170 

160 

160 

160 

140 

160 

160 

170 

iSOO 

210 

220 

French— 












Lucerne , . . .. 

145 

140 

150 

150 

150 

150 

160 

160 

170 

176 

200 

220 

DANISH— 

Cocksfoot 

185 

176 

170 

185 

155 

150 

160 

155 

160 

145 

145 

145 

AMERIOAN— 










90 


95 

Timothy . 

110 

no 

80 

80 

80 

90 

' 85 


90 

90 

Alsike . . . . 

200 

200 

180 

165 

170 

170 

190 

250 

255 

260 

320 

-325 

Bed Clover Seed . 

253 

246 

248 

270 

260 

250 

245 

245 

275 

300 

290 

290 

NEW Zealand— 
'Hard Fescue . 

190 

210. 

190 

180- 

210, 

210 

210 

220 

240 

270 

270 

270 


The time appears to have arrived when the ^icultiiral 
interest should bestir itself to cheapen the ordinary farm 
seeds or else secure at the above prices the fine products of 
the great seed fanns, the names of whose owners are Ss house¬ 
hold words. The National Institute of i^ieultuadl Bottoy, 
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founded July 15, 1918, and the Chamber of Horticulture, 
founded December 2, 1918, were expected particularly to 
promote the supply of good farm seeds as an aid to pastoral 
agriculture and food production. They could not do much for 
agriculturists in 1919. 

The following figures, for the first time presented, may do a 
little to awaken farmers to the seriousness of the position. The 
prices are in shillings per cwt. for seven selected sorts :— 



Jan. 1920 

Jan. 1919 

Jan. 191S 

Pre-War. 

English Bed Clover Seed. 

260 

256 

170 

mm 

Single-cut Cow Grass 

400 

600 

240 


Milled Sainfoin 

220 

170 

70 


Ulster Bye Grass . 

46 

36 

33 

20 

Danish Cocksfoot . 

145 

185 

170 

65 

French Lucerne 

225 

145 

120 


New Zealand Fescue 

275 

190 

116 

■1 


The following prices are in shillings per lb. for what are 
known as the dearer seeds :— 



Jan. 1920 

Jan. 1919 

Jan. 1918 

Pre-War 

Wild White Clover Seed. 

30 

20 

15 

5 

Sweet Vernal .... 

10 

5 

6 

4 

Kidney Vetch. 

8 

7 

6 

3 


The opening prices of 1920 included 455. per 52 lb. for 
mustard seed ; 60s. per cwt. for Essex sowing rape seed ; 150s. 
per cwt. for crested dogstail; and 200s. per cwt. for tall oat 
grass. The ordinary price of “ lawn grass,” a mixture at seller’s 
judgment, was Is. per lb. 

Oilseeds and Oilcake in 1919. 

With the decontrolling of these articles in progress through¬ 
out 1919 prices became more ascertainable and the values more 
trustworthy. The stages of control, decontrol, control by 
licenses, control by* maxima, and so forth, were most tedious, 
but on the whole th§ trade was enabled to regain a consider¬ 
able degree of independence, and for the last three months of 
1919 its struggle was largely with the railways, which confessed 
themselves unable to move the supplies in time for late autumn 
stock-fattening, and the owners of motors and lorries whose 
charges were too often prohibitive. The following prices for 
oilseeds are in shillings per cwt., cash on delivery, but as a rule 
a ton was the lowest quantity that the seller would deliver, 
though he had no objection to selling a cwt. if the buyer could 
call for it. 
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Linseed 

Rape seed 

Cotton seed 

Soy Beans 

Palm 

Kernels 

Ground 

Nuts 

1919 

45.S. 

40«. 

305. 

405. 

425. Bd. 

475. Bd. 

1918 

33.S'. 6^. 

30s. 

195. 

_ 

265. 

325. 

1917 

29s. lid. 

265. ^d. 

185. Bd. 

_ 

265. 

315. Bd. 

1916 

20s. 

17s. Qd. 

Us. 4d. 

_ 


305. 

1915 

14s. %i. 

IBs. 

9s. 6d. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

19U 

12s. %A. 

125. Qd. 

8s. Bd. 

185. 

_ 

, _ 

1913 

12s. 

135. 

9s. 

125. 

— 


1912 

18s. %i. 

135. Bd. 

85 . Bd. 

10.?. 

— . 

— 


While apologies are to be expressed for missing figures the 
reader will find the above table a material advance on any 
previous compilation. The greatly increased trade in the three 
articles rich in oil which have come to the help of the oilseed 
market has been a feature of the commerce of the country since 
the Armistice removed the submarine danger. Soy beans were 
not allowed to be imported during the war, and both palm 
kei’uels and Arachis nuts come largely from West Africa, which 
was the most submaiine-infested of coasts. Those intere’sted 
in the Elder Dempster Line will recall the time, and the spirited 
maintenance of the shipping service in spite of unique losses. 

The prices of oilseed cake have risen on the year, but a 
much extended choice has followed on the large measure of 
decontrolling, and the farmer has seldom complained except of 
the difficulty in obtaining delivery. Prices are more complete 
than has hitherto been possible and include sonae new sorts of 
cake which are growing in favour with a free market. The 
Government in 1919 made compound cake a special and stan¬ 
dardised article with analyses that have to be complied with, 
and so forth. The result has been a stabilised and much 
improved market. The following prices are in shillings per 
cwt., cash on delivery,. Usual truck loads of 5 to 8 tons have 
naturally had precedence, and the smaller farmer is much in 
need of chandlers’ aid in breaking up a unit ” such as the 
railways approve* 


■ - 

1919 

1918 . 

1 1917 

1916 

1915. . 

1914 

Linseed Cake . 

25s. 

195. 

205. 9d. 

145. 

lls. Bd. 

. 85 . 3d. 

Rape Seed Cake 

18s. 

145. 

. — . 

— 

— 


Cotton Seed Cake . 

19s. 

145. Bd. 

165. 9d. 

105. 9d. 

75. Bd. 

65 . 3d. 

Sesame Cake . 

30s. 

18s. Bd. 

— 

— 


— - 

Compound Cake 

23s. Bd. 

18s. Bd. 

— 

— 


, —. ; 

Soy liean Cake 

245. 9^. 

19s. 

175. 

135. Bd. 

IO 5 . 

— 

Gocoanut Cake 

19s. Bd. 

IBs. Bd. 

17s. Bd. 

135. 9d. 

95. 


Palm Kernel Cake . 

•165. 

IBs. 9d: 

IBs. Bd. 

lls. Bd .! 

7s. 3d. 

' ... 

Decorticated Arachis 







Cake , . 

■■ 245, '■ 


! ’■ — 

m ; 

10s. , 


Ordinary Arachis 







Cake . 

215. 

175, 3^, 

185. $d. 


Bs,0d.: 


Cotton seed. Meal . 

245. 

20s. 

22s, 

lU'Bd. 
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The great demand for margarine in 1919 caused an extra¬ 
ordinary inquiry for edible oils, but this must remain outside 
the present article. The use of these oils, however, lays a tax 
on agriculture, and the farmers of tropical lands have to devote 
acreage to the plants and trees producing the commodity. 
Ultimately, therefore, an agricultural survey of production will 
be forced to include them among the crops. 

, Charles Kains-Jaokson. 

10 The Green, 

Richmond, Surrey. 


THE WOOL TRADE IN 1919. 

When the war broke out in 1914 the country was in “a 
betwixt and between mood” over wool production. The 
Australian clip controlled the British market. Speculation 
in wool in Australia was encouraged by the vast areas of 
unfit land which could be hired at a shilling and even 
sixpence per acre. These unfit lands lay between fertile 
Australia—itself larger than England, France and Italy, and 
. with farms worth as much per acre as in favoured Europe—-and 
desert Australia where nothing will grow. They were capable 
of feeding immense flocks of sheep in years when the rainy 
belt extended from , fertile Australia over these contiguous 
areas. In dry seasons the sheep died, but then good years 
would “ make a man.” The extraordinarily low freights did 
the rest. Australia was very prosperous, the wealth per 
citizen of Australia exceeded that even of the United States, 
and Australian imports of comforts and luxuries from the old 
country and artistic Europe were very large. The vessels on 
their return jonrney brought the wool a voyage of 14,000 
miles at charges little, if anything, above railway exactions 
for transit from Sussex to Scotland. 

The very first call on the British Government, even before 
that for munitions, was in August, 1914, for wool. The 
Russian army needed seven million woollen overcoats to start 
with, France would be fighting in the Ardennes and the 
Vosges and the Jura. Our own army would need a complete 
winter equipment. A step was then taken which we have as 
a nation bitterly to regret- The flocks of both the United 
Kingdom and Australia were taken over by the Government; 
but whereas those of Australia were taken through the local 
administration and the local agricnltural ministers, British 
wool was assigned to the War Office, which was able to 
commandeer the clips without any liability to pay for them. 
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It made certain payments, but only as acts of grace and 
favour, and as these sums were below the level of remunera¬ 
tion the keeping of sheep declined. There was, moreover, 
no consultation between the Minister of War, who was in the 
Cabinet, and the Minister of Agriculture, who was treated as 
an outsider. Thus when the latter fixed a minimum wage for 
shepherds in 1917, and raised it 6s. to 10s. a week in 1918, the 
War Office had no official knowledge of the occurrences, and 
made tke farmer no just or corresponding increases in the 
money for his wool. Had Russia remained an ally there must 
have been a complete breakdown in the wool supply; but the 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk early in 1917, however it may have 
protracted the war, sav*ed the Government our wool. It 
released 3,500,000 complete outfits destined for Russia, and 
of course it put an end to all further calls. 

When in Novenaber, 1918, tlie war came to a conclusion so 
far that fewer and not more men bad to be called, a policy of 
decontrol for wool became expedient, and it was announced 
in March, 1919, that the clip of 1919 would be free. The 
Australian clip of 1919 was, however, purchased. In June, 
1919, home sales were resumed for the first time since the 
war, and it quickly became manifest that the War Office 
payments to farmers for these years had been at least 
4,000,0002. annually below the market value of the clip. 
Prices mounting to their right price on a free market startled 
the country; but they have come to stay, at least for a spell 
of years, the rise in Australian freights of itself assuring this, 
and the chance of shipbuilding outpacing demand for ships 
being outside the range of all present reasonable probal)ility* 

With the decontrol of mutton the sheep becomes a profit¬ 
able animal, and if this decontrol had taken place in 1919 
flocks might have been built up to some extent already. The: 
Food Controller unhappily was enabled to keep a hand on the 
English meat trade all through 1919, and wool by itself could 
not pay a dividend. The rise in prices has in the wool trade 
been much more remarkable for short than for long wool, and 
the public has tiemanded the higher qualities of wool to the 
comparative neglect of the lower grades. The Continental 
and American purchases on our market have been very fair, 
but have been rendered difficult by various Government 
restrictions. Australian and New Zealand merinos and cross¬ 
breds have sold very well indeed, South African^ South 
American, and East Indian wools and skins less satisfactorily. 
The Australian consignors wotild help the market if when they 
send a good'‘cross-bred they would specify with what.EngUs^ 
Sheep the merino has been crossed. ; In some cases w;e believe. 
the Romney Marsh cross yielded fine prions,, up to'^8^ 
■' VOL,80. 
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per ib., and the Lincoln cross has also had its triumph. 
Speaking generally, however, we lack assurance on this 
point. The Irish wool sales have shown in almost all cases 
the highest prices going to the Shropshires kept in Ireland. 

The following Tables may be of assistance to our readers :— 

Twentieth Obntuey Wool Peioes. 


Table I. —English Wool, 


Tear 

South Downs 

Cheviots 

Lincolns 


Pence per lb. 

Pence per lb. 

Pence per lb. 

X901 

8 to 9 

6i» 8 

to 7 

1902 

8„ 9 

5 „ 8J 

6 „ 64 

1903 

9 „.n 

9 

7 74 

1904 

10 „ 12 

10 „ 11 

lOi „ IQf 

1906 

11 „ 13 

12 „ 13 

12i „ 124 

. Ifl06 

14 „ 17 

13 „ 14 

8 „ 84 

1907 

13 „ 16 

U „ 12 

84 „ 9 

1908 . 

11 „ 13 

18. „ 19 

104 „ 104 

1909 1 

12„14 

12 „ 13 

94 „ 10 

1910 

14 „ 16 . 

12 „ 14 

104 ,, 104 

1911 . 

13 „ 16 

13 „ 15 

104 „ 104 

1912 

13 „ 16 

18 „ 16 

114 12 

, 19X3 

14„16 . 

13 „ 15 

124 „ 13 

19X4 

. 15 „ 17 

12 „ 14§ 

124 « 13 

."1916 

20 ,i 22* 

16 „ 20J* 

.174 „ 174* 

1916 

23 „ 25* 

18 „ 21i» 

194 .,, 20 * 

1917 

23 „ 25* 

18 214 * 

194 „ 20* 

1918 

23 „ 25* 

18 „ 2I§* 

194 „ 20* 

1919 

32 „ 54 

36 „ 42 

24 „ 27 


An asterisk marks War Office control, and farmers did not 
get the full money in reality, as there were long delays of 
accounts and not a few deductions. The uncontrolled business 
is a ready-money one, and 90 per cent, of the home clip is sold 
between Midsummer and Michaelmas for cash. 


Table II .—Imported Wool, 



Australian F.A.Q. 
unwashed 

Fine merino 
washed 

Good cross-bred 

Low grade 
Colonial 


Pence per lb. 

Pence per lb. 

. Pence per lb. 

Pence per lb. 

1913 

11 to 13 

24 to 36 

18 to 30 

10 to 11 

1914 

12 „ 13 

26 „ 38 

20 „ 32 

n „ 12 

1915 

13 „ 14 1 


30 „ 36 

12 „ 13 

1916 

16„19 1 

36 » 42 

32 „ 40 

U „ 16 

1917 



40 „ 48 

20 „ 22 

1918 

40 „ 48 

64 „ 72 

48 „ 64 

: 21 „ 23 

19X9 

/ 48 „ 60 

84 „ 96 

.60,, 80 

22 ,, 26 

1 ■■ ■ ■ 
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Table III. — Price of Tops , 


Year 

Fine (super 60’s) 

Medium (60’s) 

Prepared (40’s) 

1913 

Pence per lb. 

Pence per lb. 

Pence per lb. 

26 

to 28 

17 to 24 

12 to 15 

1914 

27 

„ 32 

18 „ 26 

14 „ 19 

1916 

32 

.. 42 

26 „ 32 

. 19 „ 26 

1916 

42 

„ 60 

32 „ 42 

26 „ 82 

1917 

66 

72 

42 „ 48 

31 „ 34 

1918 

70 

M 74 

48 „ 62 

34 „ 37 

1919 

i 

110 

„160 

62 „ 78 • 

36 ,, 40 


The first Table shows how short wool has appreciated, the 
index number of the rise, 1901-19 being 6*00 for short wool to 
3*85 for long. Australian merino gives an index number 
1913-19 of 2*66 to low grade colonial 2*36, but the Australian 
fine wool, as a whole, is much the most in request. Tops show 
the rush for quality better than anything else. The Empire 
production of wool is not easily estimated. In 1901 it was 
perhaps 800 million lb., in 1910 about 1,300 millions. It is 
believed for 1919 to have been about 1,200 millions. 


10, The Green, 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Charles Kains-Jackson. 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1919. 

[The Society is a^ain indebted to the Ministry of Agriculture and Eisheri^ 
for their kindness in supplying:, for inclusion in the Journal, the 
usual detailed and comparative tables of the latest agnoultm^l 
statistics. For fuller information than can be given in the small 
space available here, the Department's own admirable series of 
Reports on Agricultural Statistics should, of course, be consulted.—Ez>.] 

Acreage. 

Details of the acreage imder the various crops, and of the 
numbers of live stocfc are given in Table I. As the cropping 
for 1919 was, of course, to a large degree determined in the 
Autumn of 1918 before the declaration of the Armistice, the 
acreage distribution for 1919 must be regarded as largely 
influenced by the exigencies of the war. It will be noted that, 
although the total area under, crops and grass in England and 
Wales^ decreased by over 239,000 acres (or nearly:! per cent;), 

> Although for pimppses of reference Tables 1; and IL giye details also for 
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the acreage under the plough, which had been maintained 
during the closing years of the war at an abnormally high 
figure only by the strenuous efforts of the agricultural com¬ 
munity backed up by the policy of the Government, accounted 
for only 89,764 acres of the diminution. The fact that the area 
of lands left to permanent pasture declined by 149,795 acres 
(i,e, nearly double the shrinkage of arable land) shows that 
there was no sign of a recrudescence of the process of the con¬ 
version of arable land to grass which had proceeded so steadily 
for many years prior to the commencement of the Food Pro¬ 
duction Department’s activities in 1917. Regarding the returns 
for 1919 as recording the position at the end of the war, it is 
interesting to observe that the total area of arable land in 
England and Wales increased from the pre-war figure of 
10,998,254 acres in 1914 to 12,308^876 acres in 1919 (?*.«., an 
increase of 12 per cent.) as compared with a decline in grass 
lands from 16,115,750 acres in 1914 to 14,439,077 in 1919 (a 
decrease of 10^ per cent.). 

The acreage under Wheat in England and W*dles fell to 
2,221,195 acres, a reduction of 335,466 acres (13 per cent.) on 
the previous yeai*, but, nevertheless, remained considerably 
above that for 1917, and 413,697 acres above the pre-war figure 
(1914) of 1,807,498 acres. Thus, although war-time efforts may 
have been slightly relaxed, a very favourable result was achieved. 
In Scotland, a small increase was recorded, but in Ireland the 
acreage fell from 157,326 to 69,727. Another considerable 
increase in the acreage under Barley is recorded, and this in 
spite of the fact that the 1918 figure was the highest for some 
years, and the use of barley for distillation was still restricted. 
The area under this crop was 1,509,716 acres, which showed an 
increase of 8,907 acres over 1918 and of 4,945 acres over 1914. 
The acreage of Oats on the other hand, showed a decrease, but 
was nevertheless 276,651 acres above the figure for 1895, which 
was the record prior to 1918. • The area for 1919, which Was 
2,564,326 acres, represents a decrease of 8 per cent, since 1918, 
and an increase of 33 per cent. (634,700 acres) over 1914. The 
figures for Scotland and Ireland also showed some decrease 
since li918, but were, nevertheless, very.high as compared with 
previous years. The area devoted to the cultivation of Rye, like 
that for barley, coiitinued to increase, the rise of 5 per cent, in 
1919 following on an increase of 81 per cent, in 1918. The 
acreage in 1919 was 106,518 acres. The consequence of these 
variations in the acreage under the various cereal crops was that 
the total area in England and Wales of cereals as a whole stood 
in 1919 at 6,544,416 acres, a reduction of 536,068 acres (7^ per 
cent.) .smce ,1918. The area was still 851,213 acres above that 
for 1917, however, and represented an increase since 1914 of 
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1,248,622 acres. The cereal acreage for the whole of the United 
Kingdom was 9,648,017 as against 10,527,900 in 1918, and thus 
wliilst the relaxation of the unparalleled efforts made in that 
year had resulted in a certain reduction in the area under 
cereal crops, the margin over 1914 was nearly 2,000,000 acres. 

The area under Beans in England and Wales which, until 
1918, had continually decreased, showed an increase of 33,945 
acres over that year, which, with the increase recorded last 
year, had produced a total rise since 1917 of 74,034 acres. The 
figure for 1919 was approximately the same as that under this 
crop just prior to the war. Peas also monopolised a larger area, 
the 163,479 aci’es in 1919 being the highest figure since 1914. 
The increase over 1918 was 13,375 acres. The area under 
Potatoes had shrunk by 158,456 acres since the previous year 
and was less by 32,611 acres than the figure for 1917, but it 
will be remembered that in those years the figures were abnor¬ 
mally high. The decrease since 1918 in the whole of the 
United* Kingdom was 288,521 acres. Taking the main food 
crops together (Le,, cereals and potatoes) there was a reduction 
in the United Kingdom of 1,168,404 acres (10 per cent.), of 
which 694,524 acres are attributable to the shrinkage in 
England and Wales. 

In the case of Boot Crops a very considerable increase 
occurred, for although the area under Mangolds decreased from 
401,292 acres to 396,051 acres (a drop of 5,241), Turnips and 
Swedes showed an increase from 910,818 to 983,398 acres, or a 
rise of 72,580. The net result was an increase of 67,339 acres 
for all root crops. The pre-war figure of 1,477,461 acres was, 
however, not reached. 

There was an all round increase in the area under Eotation 
flrasses, attributable no doubt chiefly to land used for wheat 
production during the stress of the later war years being no 
longer needed for that purpose. The ai*ea last year (2,258,435 
acres) was an increase of 163,208 acres over 1918. 

The acreage devoted to Vetches and Taxes was recorded in 
1918 as the lowest on recoril, and it is noteworthy therefore 
that last year the area under these crops in England and Wales 
rose by no lesithan 14,963 acres (24 per cent.). On the other 
hand. Small Fruit showed a further decrease of 6,980 acres. 
A.S regards the other minor ci^ops? the most noticeable change 
was in the case of Bape^ which increased from 60,096 acres to 
93,233 acres. 

Live Stock. 

The number of Hors^ (excluding non-agiuoultural horses) 
on farms in Great Britain continued to, rise in 1919, but the 
increase in that, year was very Bliglit (1,551), the total standing 
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at 1,338,379. A reduction in Ireland more than counter¬ 
balanced the augmentation in England, Wales and Scotland, 
so that the figure for the United Kingdom as a whole was less 
than in 1918. In England alone, practically no change had 
taken place. Horses used for agricultural work in England 
and Wales (including mares kept for breeding) numbered 
814,198, a drop of over 8,000 since the previous year as against 
an increase of over 3,000 in Scotland. A further considerable 
decrease occurred in the case of Stallions, the number falling 
in England and Wales to 7,204 as against 7,707 in 1918. Thus 
in two years a reduction of 503 (6^ per cent!) has taken place, 
and the figure in 1919 was 296 less than that for 1914. 
Unbroken horses increased both in England and in Wales, 
the rise in the two countries together being 7,758. In 
Scotland there was a drop of 548, so that the total for Great 
Britain (375,483) was 7,160 (2 per cent.) greater than in 1918. 
It is satisfactory also to note that the number of foals in Great 
Britain increased by about 4,000. * 

As compared with the pre-war position, the total number 
of horses on farms in England and Wales decreased from 
1,399,547 in 1914 to 1,386,824 in 1919, the variations in the 
different classes being an increase of 22,901 (3 per cent.) in horses 
used in agriculture (including breeding mares), an increase of 
, over 10,(XK)in the unbroken ‘‘one-year-olds and above,” and 
a decrease of nearly 50,000 in, horses other than farm horses. 

In the ca^ of Cattle the total number in Great Britain rose 
from 7,410,327 in 1918 to 7,424,176 in 1919, an increase of 
13,849. In England there was a decrease which was, however, 
outwdghed by increases in Wales and especially in Scotland. 
The fact that the total number of cattle in the United Kingdom 
increased from 12,184,505 in 1914 to 12,491,427 in 1919 is 
highly satisfactory in view of the very high prices of feeding 
stuffs and of the general depletion of the herds of the other 
belligerent European nations. In England and Wales alone 
the number of cattle at the end of the war was 316,595 (6 per 
cent.) greater than at the close of the pre-war period. 

The number of Cows and Heifers in milk and in calf in 
England and Wales in 1919 showed a decrease of 26,483 over 
1918, but an increase of 67,263 compared with 1914. 

The total number of cb,ttle in England and Wales other than 
cows and heifers in milk and in calf increased from 3,622,519 in 
1918 to 3,643,056 in 1919. As the official returns for the first time 
distinguish separately bulls used for service, it is not possible to 
compare the number of beef cattle (i,e* two-year-olds and over) 
in 1919 with the 1918 figures as the latter included such bulls. 
Excluding the 88,978 bulls for service the Returns in 1918 
showed k balance of 1,073,103, two-year-old beasts which 
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was an increase of 77,434 over the gross figure of 1,000,769 
in 1918. The young stock in England and Wales showed a 
serious falling, off in 1918, there being a drop in 1918 of 
67,119 in one-year-olds and of 80,656 in calves. 

It will be recalled that in 1918 the number of sheep in 
Great Britain was the smallest on record, and that in two years 
alone the number had decreased by 1,650,000. It is therefore 
unsatisfactory to record a further drop of not less than 1,819,000. 
The effect of the War on the number of sheep is in striking 
contrast to the increase in the herds of cattle, the total number 
of sheep having declined in Great Britain from 24,285,514 in 
1914 to 21,534,352 in 1919, and in England and Wales alone from 
17,259,694 to 15,124,313 a drop of 12 per cent.). Unfor¬ 
tunately for the immediate prospects of the sheep-keeping 
industry, the number of ewes kept for breeding in England 
and Wales sustained a further decline in 1919, the total being 
returned at 5,764,300 as against 6,486,775 in 1918 when the 
figure was already nearly 400.000 below the corresponding 
figure for 1914. There was, however, a considerable increase 
in 1919 in the number of other” sheep one year old and 
above, and it is interesting to note that for the first time the 
figm*e is available of the number of rams to be used for service 
which is given as 156,747. The number of lambs in England 
and Wales declined by no less than 1,035,714 (15 per cent.). 

The decline in the number of pigs which became more and 
more serious each year of the War was slightly arrested in 
1919, there being an increase in the total number of pigs in 
England and Wales of 100,000. This was trifling, however, 
compared with the fall of nearly 784,000 (over 30 per cent.) 
fi*om the total of 2,481,481 in 1914 to 1,697,066 in 1918. 
Moreover, although there was an inci’ease in the total number 
of pigs, the increase was confined to bacon pigs, the number of 
sows in England and Wales showing a drop of 38,788 (IS per 
cent.) in contrast to the increase of over 35,000 which had 
taken place in 1918. The statistics for the first time specified 
separately the number of boai»s used for service which will be 
noted was returned at 18,582 for England and Wales, 

, PEpDUOB OF Crops. 

Whilst, as has already been seen, the arable land somewhat 
decreased in 1919, the reduction in the produce of the principal 
crops (T^ble II) was due not so much to this as to the decrease 
in the yield per acre, which "w^ b'^ident in almost every casPi ■ 
The production of Wheat fell in every part of the United 
Bangdpm, the figure for England and Wales being 7,976,000 . 
quarters as against 10,530,000 quarters in 19|8, or a drop of 'M: 
per cent. There w^as etlH, howeyer, a hoiargia :of 811, 
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quarters over 1917. In Scotland there was a surplus over the 
1917 figure, but in Ireland the produce was only 306,000 
quarters as compared with 711,000 in 1918 and 572,000 in 1917. 
The reduction in Ireland was, however, due principally to the 
decrease in acreage, the yield per acre having fallen only 1-1 
bushel. The yield per acre fell in England from 31*1 bushels 
in 1918. to 28*7 bushels, with lesser reductions in the other parts 
of the United Kingdom. As already stated, the drop in 
Ireland was only 1*1 bushel, but it will be remembered that the 
yield in that country in .1918, unlike that in Great Britain, was 
below average. Comparing the yield with the average for the 
ten years 1909—1918, there was a trifling increase in Wales, 
with decreases ranging from 1*3 bushels in Scotland to 2*5 in 
England. 

Except in the case of Scotland, where an increase due to a 
lai'ger acreage is found, the produce of Barley decreased all 
round. In England and W^es the decrease amounted to 
606,000 quarters, or 10 per cent., and in Ireland to 28,000 
quarters. The produce in Scotland having risen from 677,000 
quarters to 764,000 quarters (13 per cent, increase) the total 
reduction in the United Kingdom was 547,000 quarters. Since 
the; acreage under this crop increased everywhere except in 
Wales it follows that the yield per acre suflEered a serious 
redhetion. In England, where the greatest drop occurred, only 
28*9 bushels were produced per acre, against 32*5 in 1918 and 
the average of 32*0 in the previous ten years. In Wales the 
reduction compared with 1918 was only 0*6 bushels, and in - 
Scotland 0*2, but in Ireland it was 1*6. The result so far as the 
United Kingdom as a whole was concerned was the production 
of only 30*9, bushels to the acre, as against 33*8 in 1918 and 
33*4 on the average for 1909—1918. 

As in the case of other main cereal crops the production of 
Oats fell considerably, the reduction being due to decreases both 
in acreage and in yield in all pai'ts of the United Kingdom. 
Thus in England and Wales the total produce in 1919 stood at 
11,417,000 quarters as against 14,339,000 quarters in the 
preceding year, a decrease of 2,922,000 quarters (20 per cent,), 
whilst the total decrease in the United Kingdom was 5,701,000 
quarters. As compared with 1917, the decrease wafe 526,000 
quarters. The yield per acre was every where below the average 
of the ten years 1909—1918, and considerably less than^in 
1918. The greatest reduction over 1918 was in England where 
the yield was,6*2 bushels per acre, or 4*2 bushels below the 
average. In Wales, Scotland and Ireland the decreases v?ere 
less pronounced, the net result in the United Kingdom being a 
yiei4 of 39*9 bushels per acre, as compared with 44*5 in 1918, 
and the ten year average of 42*6, , 
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Converting the total produce of the three cereals to the 
principal equivalent v^eighb of grain, the total for 1919 was 
133,918,000 cwt., as against 164,516,000 cwt. in 1918, and the 
average for the five years immediately preceding the war of 
118,954,000 cwt. . 

Though there was some reduction in the produce of Beans 
in Great Britain, the decline was by no means so serious as that 
in the case of cereals. At the time of writing no figures are 
available for Ireland in respect of this crop, or of that of peas. 

In Great Britain, however, there was a reduction of 34,300 
quarters, by far the greater part of which was traceable to 
England, in spite of the considerable gi‘owth of the acreage in 
that country. Whilst only a small portion of the crop is grown 
in Wales, the percentage decrease there was much higher even 
than in England. The yield per acre was only 25'0 bushels in 
England and 25*5 bushels in Wales, as against 29*4 and 29*1. 
respectively in 1918. In Scotland, however, the figures were,. 
1919,39*4 bushels; 1918,36*5, whilst the average in that country 
was 36*8. The result is that the yield in Great Britain was 
25*3 bushels, as compared with 29*6 in 1918 and the average 
for the previous 10 years of 27*9. 

As regards Peas there was, owing to the'increased aci‘eage, a , 
slight rise in the produce, though the yield per. acre dropped. 
Nearly the whole crop is grown in England, wliere there was a 
margin in 1919 of 3,000 quarters over 1918. The yield was 
26*7 bushels per acre, which is 0*8 bushels less than last year, 
and 1*9 bushels above the avemge. 

The tremendous impetus given to the production of the 
Potato by the food shortage, of 1917 and 1918 slackened very 
considerably in 1919, aiid, as in the case of other main crops, 
reduction in acreage and in yield combined to produce" a great . 
decrease in the crop. Thus, in Exigiahd and Wales, 
2,733,000 tons were produced against 4,209,000 tons in the 
previous year, a reduction of 35 per cent. lu Scotland the 
figure of 832,300 tons represent a decrease of 319,000 tons, 
whilst in Ireland the crop, which was about as large as that in 
England and Wales together, was 1,116,000 tons less than in 
1918. The resultant total for the United Kingdom was 
6,312,000 tons as compared with 9,223,000 tons in 1918 and 
8,604,000 tons in 1917. There was a surplus over the 1916 
crop, howevei», of 843,000 tons. In England and in Ireland, 
each of which grew nearly half the total crop, the yield per acre 
decreased by 0^9 and 0*8 tons per acre respectively, the average 
yield, in England being 5*8 tpps,. and in Ireland 4*7 tons: The 
yield in the United Kingdoaa as a whole was also belbw 
.averse,4 the figure- .of '5:2, tonsheihgvQ-9'tonvS.,le^ 

, previons year, and.Q*7 
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Tablsi I.—Acreage under Crops and arass; and Number of Live 


Total Area (excluding water). 


Total Acreage under Crops) 
land Grass 1 i 


Arable Land. 
Permanent Grassi 


Wheat . 

Barley or Bere 
Oats, . - . . 

Kixed Coma . 

Bye , , . . 

B^ns 

Peas.... 
Potatoes . 

Turnips and Swedes 
Hangold. 

Koli^abi ! 

Eape . . . 

Vetches and Tares. 
Lucerne . 

Hops ... 
Small Fruit . : 

Clover, Sainfoin, and 
under Botation 
Other Crops . 

Bare Fallow . 


Grasses 


Horses used for Agricultural 


, U^roken V One year and above 
Horses JT Under one year , 

Total 

Other Horses . . . 

Total of Hohsbs 

Oows and Heifers in milk . 
Cows in calf hut not in milk 
\ Heifers in calf 
Bulls being used for service 
Other CattleTwo years and 
above,. 

H n One year and 
under two . 
„ under one year 

Total of Oattlb 

Bwes kept for Breeding . 
BaiiM^to bie used for service in 

Other SheepTwo years and 
.'■above . 
» , . „ . Under one year 

. Total of Shbbp 

Sowsk^tfCsr Breeding. . 
^ars being used for service 
Other . , 

Total of pios 


1919 I 1918 


Acres 

32A87.4Q9 


24,069,298 24,262,040 


11,412,353 

12,656,945 


2,160,281 

1405,643 

2,252,151 

115.822 

106;iH2 

281.990 

162,775 

446.341 


382.982' 

5 a 82 .*i 

9,437 

79.396 

76,239 

38.519 

16,746 

58.096 


204.942^ 
639,0731 

"NoT , 
728,509 
8,097 


84,107 


214,914 


1,223,613 


1.69^808 


29t),674 

75,969 


1,071970 

1,007,656 


6,389,462 


4,367,770 

108,156 

2,779,270 

4,644,348 


11899.S49 

225,748 

16,069 

1385,425 


1,637,242 


11,463,679 

12,798,361 


2.460,69.5 

1394,861 

2i414.561 

113,799 

101199 

247,787 


606.607 

858,516 

388,077 

88.178 

12.963 

64.312 

61449 

39,886 

15,666 



80,508 


1008,990 


1212.068 


1^350 

299.426 

355,981 

^ 929,435 


1138,676 

1077,336 


5,424,203 


h2,5^,520 


164155a 


» Hot ihdudingJMountain or Heath Land, 
* TheAreasof Miked Oomwereai 
f Mares.kept for Breec 


Wales 

Scotland " 


1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 1 


Acres 

1750.156 

Acres 

19,069.683 


2,678,656 

2,725,472 

1751,476 

4,761,101 


896,523 

1782,132 

984,961 

1.790,511 

3,408,479 

1342,996 

3,45^.495 

1307,606 


70,914 

104,073 

812,175 

26,839 

386 

2,636 

704 

29,035 

57,819 

13,069 

767 

192 

13,837 

723 

-242 

. 95,966 
105,948 
365,502 
27,720 
233 
2,894 
874 
37,226 
52,302 
13,215 
655 
85 
5,784 
550 
184 

79,509 
173,746 
l.H0,811 
1413 
5,815 
0 6,654 
.370 
154,596 
426,451 
2,607 
3,673 
11 — 
10.752 
10 12,605 
8 

79,062 
152,835 
1,243,823 
4,072 
5,650 
9 7,275 
417 
169,497 
396,689 
2,552 
3,829 
11 —. 

2^848 

X015.697 

6 


”eo3 

626 

6,104 

6,381 


249,050 

2,108 

11,86^ 

219,864 

1792 

3.542 

1403,134 

3,436 

6,896 

1354,290 
5,743 
• 4,829 


No. 

85,689 

1107 

33,637 

19,898 

No. 

88,047 

1188 

32,268 

19,562 

No. 
140,617 
877 
. 34,767 
13,088 

No. 

187,369 

1,001 

35,250 

13,153 


140,331 

22,880 

141066 

22,669 

189,349 

23,982 

186,773 

23,251 


163,211 

163,764 

213,331 

210,024 


249,858 

28,666 

20,852 

13,009 

92,242 

234,845 

35,664 

28,700 

j- 71334 

363,096 

44,949 

48,580 

19,113 

229,446 

345,821 

52,802 

53,668 

1 218,833 


199,422 
195,u28 

199,836 

205.903 

283.228 

242,225 

293,516 

245,204 


8^,077 

776,282 

11^9,637 

1206,842 


1.396,530 

1523,079 

2,828,123 

3.014,702 


48,592 

632,021 

1,147,621 

1 631107 
1337,363 

79,60,3 

• 1067,603 
2,436,710 

|X067^65 

^3,786,241 


3,^4,764 

3,491,639 

6/410,039 

6,878,198 


26,004 

2.513 

143,709 

27,169 
} 128,344 

16,084 

1.072 

121149 

16.0B2 
} m,925 


171220 

! 165.613 

. 137.905 

128,00f7 
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Stock, as rettimed on June 4,1919 and 1918, in England, Wales, 
(including the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands). 



Great Britain 

Ireland^ 

United Kingdom. 


1919 I 

1918 1 

1919 

1918 1 

1919 

1 1918 

Total Area (esoluding water) 

Acres 

56,207,247 

Acres 

20,247,300 

Acres 
76,840,000 8 

Total Acreage under Orops) 
and Grassi j 

31,499,428 

31,748,613 

14,490,128 

14,392,975 

46.108,998 

46,266,748 

Arable Land. 

Permanent Grass 1 

15,717,355 

15,782,073 

1^853,135 

15,896,478 

11 

la 

5,270,615 

9,123,360 

B 

21,219,552 

26,047,196 

Wheat. 

Barley or Bere . . . . 

Oats. 

Mixed Oom9. < . . 

Bye. 

Beans ^ . 

Peas. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips and Swedes . 

Mangold. 

Cabbage. 

Hops. 

Small Fruit. 

Clover, Sainfoin, and Qrasses 
under Botation . 

Other Crops . . . . . 

Bare Fallow. 

2,300,704 

1,683,462 

3,675,137 

144074 

112,333 

291.280 

163,849 

629,972 

1,409.849 

398,658 

55,265 

16,745 

64,803 

3,661,569 

452,430 

667,385 

2,636,723 
1658,644 
4,023,886 
146,591 
107,082 
257,956 
150,621 
803,329 
1,307,507 
403,844 
43,662 
15,666 
72,060 

3,449,517 

369.600 

413,547 

69,727 

180,323 

1,442,396 

"6,230 
} 1,689 

588,595 

273.331 

74,865 

26,847 

7 19,797 

IS 

117,378 

157,32b 

184,712 

1,570,537 

"8.947 

2,371 

701,847 

294,79r> 

1J 97,663 
27,012 

178,503 

2,03U80 

166,882 

2,372,076 

1,870,665 

6,143,517 

144,108 

117.731 

467,004 

1,229,570 
1,690,862 
1*474,431 
81,687 
16,746 
7 84,839 

11 

673,224 

657,885 

2.795,505 

1,839,317 

5,631,224 

146,621 

116,233 

410,963 

l,6ia091 

1,609,966 

1-^502,460 

69,796 

15,666 

7 90,849 

5^520,796 

63a971 

414,124 

Horses used for Agricultural 
purposess . . . . 

Unbroken \ 

HorsesOn- [One year and above 
dnding f Under one year , 
stallions ).) 

TOTAL OF Horses . 

No. 

954,815 

266,471 

117,093 

No. 

969,797 

263,808 

113,223 

No. 

407,748 

99,890 

60,331 

No. 

413,617 

105,400 

61,893 

No. 

1,368,593 

36&043 

178,298 

No. 

1,379,486 

370.900 

166,961 

1,338,379 

1,338,828 

• 567,960 

670,910 

1,914,933 

1,916,347 

Cows and Heifers in milk. 
Cows in calf but not in milk 
Heifers in calf 

Bulls being used for service 
Other Cattle:— 

Two years and above . 

One year and under two, 
Under one year. 

2,305,763 

837,240 

366,106 

108,091 

1,807,649 

1,654,620 

1,444,808 

2,204,016 

387,892 

438,347 

ll,219,602 

^1,682.027 

1,528,448 

h,471,240 

90,637 

38,783 

1,047,807 

1,168,738 

i;232,356 

1,481,291 

75,648 

40,007 

1,026,666 

1.106,446 

U33,426 

A129,209 

468,586 

147,316 

2,368369 

2,721,694 

2.676,358 

4,087,762 

516,079 

12,289,084 

^ 2.747,295 
2,670,829 

TOTAL OF Cattle 

7,424,176 

7,410,327 

5,029,460 

4,868,282 

12,491,427 

12,311,149 

Ewes kept for Breeding . 
Bams to be used for service in 

1919. 

Other Sheep:— 

One year and above. 

Under one year. 

8,590,428 

236,350 

4,478,900 

8,228,679 

9,601,477 

14,227,972 
^ 9,633,924 

1,407,079 

46,161 

629,947 

1,431,168 

1,448,960 

45,941 

626,128 

1,606,149 

10,028,685 

282,323 

6,114,229 

9,693,983 

10,985,361 

1-4,905,964 
11,171,356 

TOTAL OF SHEEP 

21,534,362 

23,363,373 

3,513,346 

8,637,178 

25,1X9,220 

27,062,681 

j Sows kept for Breeding . 
Boars being nsed for service 
'otherPigs . . 

265,836 

20,254 

1.650,283 

305,622 

^1,619,451 

97,060 

1,610 

a79;284 

1 104.782 

» 1,604 

E 867,999 

364,343 

21,922 

2,538,828 

412,0«5 

}i^S87,UU 

1 Total of Pios . 

1,986,373 

1826,073 

977.965 

\ 974.386 

2,925.093 

2,809,215 


8 Figures for Jersey todufle Water, 

• Figures for Sootlsad relate only to Beaus harvestedL as eom 

I <* Figures for Scotland include Beans^ MasUtun. Ae^ for Foddeor, 

II Koul-BaM is not separately dIstinguitAied in $oot]and4 
IA Figures for Irelend i&dude Beetroot 

Figures for Irelwd not available. 
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Table II.—Total Produce, Acreage, and Yield per Acre of 

1919 and 1918, ivith the Average 


Crops 

Total Produce 

Acreage 

Yield 
per Acre 

Average 
of the 
Ten Tears 
1909-1918 

1819 

19X8 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

WHEAT. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Acres, 

Acres 

Bush, 

Bush. 

Bush. 

England .... 

7,728.000 110,174.000 

2.]50;28i 

2,460,695 

2S-7 

331 

31*2 

Wales .... 

248,000 

356,000 

70.914 

95,960 

280 

29*7 

27*8 

Scotland .... 

38:4,000 

402.000 

79,509j 79.062 

38*5 

40*6 

39*8 

GREAT BRITAIN . 

8,3.n9.0fl0 

10.9S2.000 

2.300.7041 2.635,723 

29-1 

33*2 

31*4 

Ireland .... 

306,000 1 711,000 

69,063' 157,326 

351 

36-2 

36*0 

United Kingdom 

8,665,000 

11,643.000 

2,370.367 

2,793.049 

29-2 

3;i‘3 

31*0 

BARLEY«. 








England .... 

6, 74.000 

5,686,000 

1,405,643 

1.394.861 

28*9 

32*6 

32*0 

Wales .... 

40{».000 

414.000 

104,073 

105.948 

30*7 

31*3 

30-6 

Scotland .... 

704,000 

677,000 

173,746 

152,835 

35-2 

35*4 

35*3 

Great Britain , 

6.2.38,000 

6,757,000 

1,683.462 

1,653.H4I 

29‘6 

32*7 

‘32*3 

Ireland .... 

975,000 

1,003.000 

180,025 

184,712 

41-8 

43*4 

43*1 

United Kingdom. 

7,213,000 

7,760,000 

1,870,087 

1.838,356 

30*9 

33*8 

33*4 

OATS. 








England .... 

i0,052,(.00 

12.661,000 

«2.251.66s 

«2,414,559 

35*7 

41*9 

39*9 

Wales . .... 

1.365,000 

1,878,000 

312,175 

3^5,602 

350 

m 

35*2 

Scotland .... 

5,805,000 

6,457,000 

l,ll(r,8li 

1,243,823 

38-2 

41*5 

39*2 

Great Britain . 

16,722.000 

20,796,000 

3.674.544 

' 4,023,884 

36*4 

41*3 

39*3 

Ireland .... 

8.773,000 

10,400,000 

1,442.458 

1,579.537 

48*7 

62*7 

61*2 

United Kingdom 

25,495,000 

31,198.000 

5,117,1)02 

5,60.3,421 

39’9 

44*5 

42*6 

BEANS. 








England .... 

847.000 

879.000 

271,481 

239,429 

25*0 

29*4 

27*6 

Wales. 

7,800 

9,700 

2,460 

2.068 

25-5 

29*1 

27*4 

Scotland .... 

32,800 

33,2(M» 

6,65! 

7,275 

39-4 

36*5 

36*8 

Great Britain . 

887.600 

921,900 

■*280.595 

•» 249,372 

25*3 

29-6 

27’9 

Ireland .... 


9,400 


1.850 

7 

40*9 

42*9 

UNITED Kingdom. 

7 

931,300 


251,222 

7 

29*7 

28*1 

PEAS. 








England .... 

440,000 

437,000 

131,718 

127,147 

26*7 

27*5 

24*8 

Wales. 

1,400 

1,900 

531 

710 

21*7 

21*6 

22*4 

Scotland .... 

230 

270 

103 

80 

18*0 

255 

26*7 

Great Britain . 

441.630 

439.170 

•^132,352 

<127,943 

26*7 

27*5 

24*8 

Ireland .... 

7 

1,500 


421 


28‘4 

29*8 

UNITED Kingdom 

\ 

440,670 

- 

128,364 

7 

27*5 

24*9 


5 The particulars for Ireland have been fui-nished by the Department of Agriculture 
and Technic^ Instruction, for Ireland, and those for Scotland, by the Board of Agricul- 
tTO for Scotland. No Produce Statistics are collected for the Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man. 

a Including Bare. 

» No Hops arc grown in any other part of the United Kingdom. 

♦ Exclusive of a certain area (amounting in 1919 to 10,686 acres of beans, and 81,497 
acres of peas) the produce of which was cut or picked green. ^ 
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each of the Principal Crops in the United Kingdom^ in 
of the Ten Years 1909-1918. 


OiQ^^—contimied 

Total Produce 

Acreage 

Yield 
per Acre 

Average 
of the 
Ten Years 
1909-1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

POTATOES. 

Tons 

Tons 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

England . ... 

Wales. 

2,571,000 

3,987,000 

446,341 

596,607 

5’8 

6*7 

6-3 

162,000 

222,000 

29,035 

37,226 

5-6 

6*0 

5*6 

Scotland .... 

• 832,000 

1,161,000 

154,596 

169,497 

5*4 

6-8 

6*4 

Great Britain . 

H,565,000 

5,360,000 

629.072 

803.320 

5-7 

6*7 

6*3 

Ireland .... 

2,747,000 

3,863,000 

588,802 

701,847 

4-7 

6*5 

5*5 

UNITED Kingdom 

6,312,000 

9,223,000 

1.218,774 

... _... 

1,605,176 

5'3 

6*1 

5*9 

TURNIPS 

AND SWEDES. 
England .... 
Wales. 

10,423,000 

11,233.000 

»926,347 

&856,946 

11-3 

13-1 

12*9 

760,000 

785,000 

57,819 

62.302 

131 

16*0 

15*3 

Scotland .... 

7.146,000 

6,514,000 

436,451 

396,689 

16-8 

13*9 

16*4 

Great Britain . 

18,829,000 

17,632.000 

1,409,617 

1,305,937 

13‘0 

13*4 

14*0 

Ireland .... 

4,487.000 

5.,303,000 

273,460 

294.795 

16-4 

18*0 

17-2 

United Kingdom. 

22,816.000 

22,835,000 

1,683,077 

1.000.732 

18-6 

14*3 

14*5 

MANGOLD. 
England .... 
Wales. 

6,121.000 

7,988.000 

«382,837 

*386,508 

16-0 

20*7 

19*5 

196,0(10 

243,000 

13,069 

13,216 

16-0 

18*4 

18*0 

Scotland .... 

43,000 

49,000 

2,607 

2.552 

17*0 

19*2 

19*7 

Great Britain . 

6,360,000 

8,280,000 

398,413 

402,276 

16*0 

20*6 

19*4 

Ireland .... 

1,432,000 

2,041,000 

74,839 

97,663 

191 

20*9 

20*0 

United Kingdom . 

7,792,000 

10,321,000 

473,262 1 

490,938 

16*5 

20-6 

19*5 

HAT from CLOVER, 
sainfoin, dc. 
England .... 
Wales. 

1,600,000 

1 

I 1,918,0(^0 1 

1,342,131 

1,301,694 

Owt. 

23’8 

Owt. 

29-5 

Owt. 

29*3 

169.000 

1 180,000 

159,122 

144,810 

21*3 

24*9 

25*4 

Scotland .... 

531,000 

! 694,000 

39i248 

389,472 

26*4 

30*5 

31*3 

GREAT BRITAIN . 

3,290,000 

3.692,000 

1,896,499 

1,836.976 

24*3 

29*3 

29*4 , 

Ireland .... 

H 

1,701,000 

8 

967,437 

8 

35*2 

36*8 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

H 

4,393,000 

M 

2,803,413 

8 

31*3 

31*7 

HAY from 
PERMANENT GRASS. 
England .... 
Wales. 

3,028.000 

4,222,000 

3,694.597 

3,812,485 

16*4 

22*1 

22*6 

38s,000 

466,000 

475,912 

486.013 

16*3 

19*2 

19*8 

Scotland .... 

191,000 

224,000 

147,679 

148,874 

25*8 

30*1 

30*0 

GREAT BRITAIN . 

8,608,000 

4,912,000 

4,318,188 

4,447,372 

167 

231 

22*6 

Ireland . . 

a 

3,027,000 

8 

1,602.980 

8 

40*3 

42*3 

UNITED KINGDOM, 

8 

7,939,000 


5,950,^2 

S 

26*7 

27*3 

HOPS. 

Owt. 

Owt. 





9*6 

England* .... 

194,000 

130,000 

16,745 

1 

15,666 

11*8 

■s-a 


fi Exclusiv® of a certain area (amounting in 1919 to 332 acres of turnips and swedes, 
and 146 acres of mangolds) on which the crops were grown for the production of teed. 
e Exclusive of a certain area (amounting in 1919 to 693 acres) the produce of which 


* X JLXQiEbStU. moil SiYfiUlilfiiPXQe .... 

« Figures for Ireland are hot avaflahle, but the total production of liay O&elahd. 
is estimated at 4.810,000 tons from an estimated area of 3,62d006 acrea ' 
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Table III .—Total Production o/Hops in the Years 1919 and 
1918, with the Acreage and Average Yield per Statute 
Ac9^e, in each County of England in which Hops were 
grown ; with the Av&rage of the T&n Years 1909-1918. 


OOUHTXBS. 


Total produce 

Acreage 

Yield per acre 


1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

191S 

Average 
of tbe 
Ten years 
1909>1V18 



Owt. 

Cwt. 

Acres 

Acres 

Owt. 

Owt. 

Cwt. 

rSaat. 

. 

28,000 

23,roo 

2,529 

2,371 

11*0 

9-8 

10*4 

iMiA. 


45,000 

35,000 

j 3,652 

3,336 

1 12-4 

10*4 

111 

KentJ Weald 


52,(00 

35,000 

4.378 

4,032 

11-8 

8-6 

10*3 

^ Total, 

Kent 1 125,000 

93,000 

10.559 

9.739 

11*8 

9*6 

10*6 

Hampshire . 

. 

7,200 

6.000 

757 

737 

9-6 

8*3 

9*8 

fimford . 


28.000 

14,000 

2,415 

2.331 

11-5 

6-1 

7-0 

Shropshire . 


470 

380 

47 

48 

10-0 

8*0 1 

8*3 

Surrey . 

• 

],500 

960 

181 

193 

8*2 

5*0 

7*7 



14,500 

6,700 

1,361 

1.260 

107 

53 

\ 9*3 

o™«twest 


600 

370 

53 

50 

irs 

7-5 

J 

Worcester « 

• • 

17,000 

8,700 

1,372 

1,328 

12-5 

6-5 

7*6 

Totsd for England 

194,000 

130.000 

! 

16,745. 

15,666 

11-6 

8*3 

9-6 


Table ISf.—Average Prices of British Cam per Imperial 
Quarter in Enfiand and Wales, as ascertained under the 
Corn Returns Act, 1882, in each Week of the Year 1919. 


Week ended 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

1 Week ended 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 


s. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

t. d. 



S. 

d. 

a d. 

s. d. 

JannaiY 4 . 

72 

2 

62 

3 

48 8 

July 5 . 


73 

4 

62 4 

49 0 

January 11 . 

72 

6 

62 

5 

49 8 

July 12 . 


73 

3 

63 1 

49 U 

January 18 . 

72 

7 

62 

3 

50 0 

July 19 . 


73 

4 

62 9 

49 11 

January 25 . 

72 

7 

61 10 

48 6 

July 26 . 


73 

4 

63 4 

48 11 

February 1 . 

72 

8 

62 

4 

49 7 

August 2 


73 

3 

62 10 

50 3 

February 8 . 

72 

7 

62 

3 

49 2 

August 9 


73 

4 

73 8 

55 6 

February 15. 

72 

8 

62 

5 

49 0 

August 16 


73 

3 

76 2 

61 4 

February 22. 

72 

8 

62 

6 

49 4 

August 23 


73 10 

83 4 

62 0 

march 1 

72 

7 

62 

7 

48 8 

August 30 


73 

3 

86 7 

6110 

m^ch 8 

72 

6 

63 

7 

48 6 

September 6 

73 

4 

89 3 

61 1 

March 15 

72 

5 

62 

5 

46 8 

September 13 

73 

5 

92 5 

62 4 

March 22 

T2 

7 

62 

1 

46 4 

September 20 

73 

4 

94 7 

61 3 

Maitdx 29 

72 

7 

62 

8 

46 11 

September 27 

73 

0 

95 2 

60 2 

April 5. . . 

72 

6 

62 

8 

47 2 

October 4 


73 

4 

94 4 

59 6 

April 12. . . 

73 

0 

62 

9 

47 1 

October U . 


73 

1 

95 6 

68 10 

April 19. 

73 

1 

62 

9 

47 3 

October 18 


73 

0 

93 10 

57 9 

April 26^ 

73 

1 

62 

9 

48 1 

October 25 . 


73 

0 

95 1 

67 5 

May 3 . 

73 

2 

62 

8 

48 7 

November ! 


72 

9 

* 96 0 

56 4 

May 10 . 

.73 

2 

83 

1 

47 5 

November 8 

72 

8 

97 10 

55 3 

May 17.' , . 

73 

a 

62 

4 

47 11 

November 16 

73 

7 

100 7 

65 7 

May 24. 

73 

2 

62 

7 

47 11 

November 22 

72 

7 

104 11 

55 11 

May 31. 

73 

3 

62 

7 

48 3 

November 29 

72 

7 

107 9 

' 56 0 

June 7 . . . 

73 

2 

62 

6 

47 10 

December fi 


72 

7 

108 11 

55 10 

June 14, , 

73 

3 

62' 8 

48 11 

December IS 


73 

6 

106 2 

56 9 

June 21 . 

73 

3 

62 

8 

48 7 

December 2C 


72 

6 

103 6 

56 3 

June 28 . . 

73 

3 

63 

4 

49 1 

December 27 

mm 

H 


57 2 


Average of year. 



52 5 
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Table Y. —Average Annual Prices p&r Quarter and Total 
Quantities of British Corn returned as sold in the Towns 
in England and Wales making Returns under the Com 
Returns Act, 1882, in the Tears 1914—1919. 


Y««.r8 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 


t. 

d. 

i. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

1914 

34 

11 

27 

2 

20 

11 • 

3,027,976 

3,408,073 

1,164,361 

1916 

52 

10 

37 

4 

30 

2 

3,225,198 

3,562,128 

1,181,480 

1916 

68 

5 

53 

6 

33 

6 

3,600,391 

2,182,218 

1,129,096 

1917 

1 76 

9 

64 

9 

49 

10 

2,386,196 

2,416,966 

823,072 

1918 

72 

10 

59 

0 

49 

4 

2,484,210 

1,870,761 

4,483,313 

1919 

72 

11 

76 

9 

62 

6 

3,045,129 

3,112,868 

675,998 


Table YI. —Annual and S^tennial Average Prices per 
Bushel of British Corn in the Tears 1914—1919, with the 
Value of £100 of Tithe Rent-charge. 




Annue-l 
ayerage price 



Septennial 
average price 

Value of 

tithe rent-charge of £100 

Years 












Calculated on 

Calculated on 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

annual 

average 

septennial 

average 


f. 

d. 

1. 

d. 

(. 

d. 

t. 

d. 


d. 

«. d. 

£ t. d. 

£ «. d. 

1914 

4 

a 

3 

4 | 

2 

74 

4 

2 

.3 

44 

2 4i 

SO 16 8i 

77 1 44 

1916 

6 

n 

4 

8 

3 

94 

4 

64 

3 

6i 

2 7i 

116 7 2i 

83 2 6f 

1916 

7 

3J 

6 

84 

4 

2 

4 

11 

4 

04 

2 lOJ 

141 8 

92 1 Oi 

1917 

9 

64 

8 

1 

6 

3i 

5 

84 

4 

94 

3 6i 

188 9 7i 

109 3 11 

1918 

9 

H 

7 

44 

6 

2 

6 

64 

5 

4 

4 0 

j 180 1 6i 

109 3 11 

1919 

9 

H 

9 

64 

6 

64 

7 

14 

6 

It 

4 6i^ 

— 

109 3 IV 


1 As fixed by the Tithe Act* 1918, 


[Continued from page m] 

There was scarcely any variation in the production of 
Toraips and Swedes, the decrease being only 19,000 tons on a 
total of 22,835,000 tons. The fact that the decrease in the 
production was So small was due to the considerable increase in 
liie out-turn per acre in Scotland, which, with the aid of a 
small increase in acreage, raised the crop in that country from 
5,514,000 tons to 7^146,000 tons. On the other hand, there 
were reductions of 835,000, tons in England and Wales and of 
816,000 tons in Ireland, the balance being, therefore, slightly on 
the wrong side. It may be -remembered that this crop;was in 
1918 at the lowest level reached for some years. Except in 
Scotland, as already mentioned, the yield per acre was 
lower than in 1918, the figm-e for the whole of the United 
Kingdom being 13'6 tons against an average of 14*5 tons, and 
the 1918 figure of 14*3 tonSi. 

Uangolds, unhke turnips and swedes, decreased a great deal, 
the principal re^ons being the very low yieldln/.Great Britain 
and the Shrihks^e in the area in Ireland. : The forme^r -eause 
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Table YII .—Monthly Average Prices of Fat Stock anc? Milking 
Cows in England ayid Wales during the Tear 1919. 

(Compiled from the Iletur.i of Market Prices published weekly by the Ministry of Agricalture 

and Fisheries.) 


BSSCBIFTION. 

Grade | 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 


• 

Per cwt. live weight 

PAT CATTLE: 

•i. d. 

8. d. 

8. d 

s. d. 

A d. 

A d. 

A d. 

A d. 

A d. 

8. d. 

A d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

Polled Scots .. 

1 

78 0 

80 8 

81 8 

83 3 

^ 9 

8410 

83 6 

79 3 

79 2 

1 

79 6 

88 1 

81 5 


3 

73 0 

75 0 

76 3 

78 0 

80 5 

80 0 

78 0 

74 2 

74 0 

74 2 

74 4 

77 3 

76 3 

Shorthorns . 

1 

77 6 

70 10 

80 9 

82 11 

85 1 

84 11 

82 0 

78 7 

78 8 

78 8 

79 1 

82 5 

8010 


2 

72 e 

74 10 

75 8 

77 8 

79 10 

7911 

77 1 

73 10 

73 9 

73 10 

74 2 

77 4 

75 10 

Herefords. 

1 

77 7 

80 2 

81 4 

83 6 

85 8 

85 2 

83 3 

78 7 

79 0 

78 7 

79 3 

82 5 

81 1 


2 

72 5 

75 0 

7510 

77 8 

79 11 

80 0 

76 11 

7310 

73 8 

73 7 

74 3 

77 4 

75 10 

Devons . 

1 

7710 

80 2 

80 9 

83 2 

85 2 

85 0 

83 5 

78 4 

78 6 

78 8 

79 0 

82 X 

8011 


2 

72 10 

75 2 

76 7 

77 9 

80 0 

80 0 

77 4 

73 5 

7310 

73 8 

74 1 

77 1 

75 11 

PAT Cows 

1 

72 8 

74 9 

75 9 

77 10 

7911 

7011 

77 1 

73 9 

73 9 

73 9 

74 1 

ft 1 

75 11 


2 

64 8 

6610 

67 9 

69 8 

7110 

7110 

69 0 

65 9 

65 9 

65 ii 

66 4 

69 3 

67 10 


1 

. Per head. 

Pin 

, 
















£ 9. 

£ 8, 

£ 8. 

£ 8, 

^£ A 

^ A 

£ A 

£ A 

£ A 

£ A 

£ A 

£ 8, 

£ A 

InMilk. . 

1 

64 12 

5118 

50 0 

49 0 

50 4 

.5011 

5013 

50 12 

53 8 

5i 1 

.56 16 

58 17 

5211 


2 

41 10 

3814 

36 15 

36 10 

8710 

37 4 

37 7 

3615 

3911 

40 17 

4218 

44 2 

39 3 

Calvers. , 

1 

47 6 

45X6 

44 1 

44 9 

45 4 

46 11 

4710 

4715 

49 15 

48 8 

5212- 

63 1 

47 14 


2 

37 10 

3411 

33 10 

33 15 

35 6 

35 9 

.% 10 

36 2 

3715 

3715 


39 13 

36 8 



Per lb. 



d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

f?. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Veal Calves . 

1 

I2i 


12} 

ll 

m 

SO 

164 

10! 

10! 

U$ 

18 

174 

13! 


2 

101 

11 

104 

n 

94 

m 

13! 

9 

9 . 

m 

14 

16 

Ill 

fat Sheep : 















Downs . . 

1 

18i 

17i 

I7i 

184 

184 

m 

16! 

I5i| 

n; 

164 

16! 

18 

17 

' 

2 

163 

17i 

17! 

184 

184 

174 

16| 

16.! 

16 

164 

16! 

18 

17 

Lonfiwools . . 


16| 

17i 

17| 

1«4 

16| 

18 

161 

16! 

184 

164 

mm 

184 

174 


2 

lei 

174 

171 

184 

18i 

18 

18! 

15! 

164 

164 

163 

18} 

174 

Oro^breds . 

1 

16! 

174 

17! 

184 

184 

•171 

16! 

15! 

164 

164 

16! 

184 

174 


2 

161 

174 

17.! 

18} 

184 

17! 

16! 

ir>S 

164 

19} 

181 

184 

174 

FATPias: ; 


j Per score live weight. 


A d. 

8, d. 

8. d. 

8, d 

A d. 

A d. 

A d. 

I. A 

A d. 

A d. 

A d. 

,. i. 

A d. 

^cos Figs . 

■ 1 

21 0 

21, om 0 

31 0 

21 0 

21 0 

21 0 

21 0 

21 0 

21 0 



21 2 


2 

21 0 

21 o!21 0 

21.0 

21 0 

21 0 

21 0 

31 0 

21 0. 

21 0 


^1 

21 2’ 

Porkew . . 

. 1 

21 0 

31 0 21 0 

21 0 

91 0 

31 0 

21 0 

21 0 

21 0 

21 0 

W| 

23 0 

31 2 


','2 

21 0 

-a o '3i 0 

21.0: 

21 0 

21 0 

21 0 

n 0 

21 ft 

21 0 

IB 

■ 

21 2 
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Table VIII.— Yearly Average Prices of Pat Stock and 
Milking Cows in England and Wales during the Years 
1910 to 1919. 


(Compiled from the Weekly Return of Market Prices.) 














DBSORIPTIOW. 

§ 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

PAT Cattle ; 

Polled Scots. 

1 

per 
stone 
A d* 

8 9 

per 
stone 
A d. 

8 5 

per 
stone 
A d. 

9 3 

per 
stone 
A d 

9 3 

per 

stone 

8. ri. 

9 4 

per 
stone 
A d. 
11 10 

per 
stone i 
8. d. 
13 11 

per 

stone 

A d, 

18 3 

per 
stone 
A d. 

per 

stone 

A d. 


2 

8 3 

7 11 

8 8 

8 9 

8 11 

11 2 

13 3 

17 2 



Shorthorns . 

\ 

8 7 

8 2 

9 0 

9 0 

9 2 

11 9 

13 8 

17 9 




2 

7 9 

7 5 

8 1 

3 3 

8 5 

10 9 

12 6 

16 3 

.16 

18 4' 

Herefords . 

1 

8 9 

8 5 

9 2 

9 .3 

9 3 

1110 

13 9 

17 7 


2 

8 1 

7 8 

8 5 

8 7 

8 8 

10 8 

12 7 

16 3 



Devons . 

1 

8 9 

8 4 

9 0 

9 2 

9 2 

11 11 

13 7 

17 6 




2 

7 11 

7 7 

8 1 

8 3 

8 5 

10 10 

12 1 

10 0 



Milking Cows 
Shorthorns— 
IfnMilk . . 

1 

per 

head 

£ A 

23 3 

per 
head 
£ 8. 
22 2 

per 
head 
£ 8. 
22 1 

per 

head 

£ A 

23 15 

per 
head 
£ 8. 
23 13 

per 
head 
£ 8. 
26 6 

per 
head 
£ 8. 
34 5 

per 
head 
£ 8. 
45 3 

per 
head 
£ 8. 
53 15 

per 
head 
£ «. 

52 11 


2 

18 9 

18 7 

18 8 

1915 

19 15 

21 14 

27 10 

35 14 

41 16 

39 3 

Oalvers . 

1 

21 11 

21 11 

21 18 

2218 

22 9 

2418 

32 19 

42 2 

48 17, 

47 14 


2 

18 5 

18 0 

18 2 

19 4 

18 19 

20 15 

26 13 

33 15 

38 ID 

36 H 

Other Breeds— 



i' 









In Milk . . 

1 

19 12 

19 2 

19 2 

20 16 

21 0 

24 4 

31 8 

44 6 

48 14 



2 

15 14 

16 6 

16 2 

17 13 

17 14 

19 16 

25 7 

34 2 

38 0 

• B 

Oalvers . 

1 

16 1 

14 12 

16 9 

16 9 

17 ‘4 

19 0 

24' 1 

i9 9 

34 10 



2 

12 19 

12 17 

13 6 

14 13 

15 8 

17 13 

21 15 

26 17 

30 12 


Veal calves 

i 

1 

d. 

H 

d. 

84 

d, 

84 

d, 

94 

!§f 

rf. 

94 

104 

d. 

124 

d. 

16 

d. 

,154 

¥ 

.131 


2 

n 

74 

74 

84 

'84 

94 

ll 

144 

, 134 

xi!, 

Pat SHEEP: 












Downs . 

1 

»i 

n 

82 

94 

92 

11 

134 

104 

15,1 

17 


2 

74 

7 

8 

84 

82 

10 

12 

15- 

16J 

.17 

Xiongwouls . 

1 

71 

74 

84 

9 

94 

104 

124 

154 

151 

174 ■ 


2 

61- 

84 

74 

8 

84 

94 

114 

144 

1.5:f 

174 

Crossbreds . 

1 

84 

72 

82 

94 

92 

11 

131 


16 

174 


2 

74 

7 

' 72 

84 

82 

10 

12 

,15 

, im 

174 

Pat Pigs : 

Bacon Pigs . 

1 

per 
stone 
A d. 
7 10 

per 

stone 

A d. 
6 8 

per 
stone 
A d, 

7 ;4„ 

’ per 
! stone 
A d, 
B 5 

per 

1 stone 
Ad. 
7 10 

per 
^ stone 
A d. 
9 7 

per 
stone 
8. d. 
12 4 

per 
. stone 
8 d, 
16 7 

per 
stone 
,A d. 
A . 

per , 
> stone 
8. d. 


2 

7 5 

6 2 

6.10 

711 

7 4 

9 0 

1,1 7 

15 9 

[ 


Porkers 

'1 

8 4 

7 3 

7 8 

8 11 

8 4 

10 0 

13 2 

17 2 

.) .19 

, 19 91 


■ ,.2 

7 10 

.6 9 

7 ,2 

8 4 

1 

HO 

12 ,8; 

ie,,5 

i: ■ 

' ' ' 


i Ooikconed price. 

9 Figures not available. , 
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Table IX. —Quantities and Values of Imports of the 
principal Ag^ricaltural Commodities into the United 
Kingdom in 1918 and 1919, with the average for the 
Tears 1911 to 1913. 



Quantities. 

Values. 

Commodities. 

Annual 

1918 1 


Annual 


1919 


Average, 

191US 


1919. 

Average, 

1911-13 

1918 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

QBAm AND Meal. 






Wheat.... 
Wheat Meal and 
PlOUT 

104,506,143 

58,029,710 

72.432,400 

43,068,074 

53,167,786 

68,431182 

10,774,264 

26,359,600 

17.692,170 

5,714.439 

35,526 683 

25,700,817 

17,836,137 

Barley. . . . i 

22,370,321 

5,025,200 

16,643,900 

8,071,609 

5,426,012 

Oats .... 

18,245,367 

10,934,700 

6,710.221 

5,800,*159 

11,478,674 

6,723,151 

Oatmeal (including 
Groats and Rolled 







Oats) 

845,693 

2,908,429 

1375,019 

602.913 

4,842.330 

2,319,703 

Peas .... 
Beans (other than 
Haricot) . 

I 2,249,705 

2,180,•195 

1136.351 

1103,733 

5,405,696 

2.583,069 

1275.416 

438,511 

730.975 

471,456 

641802 

875,150 

Maize .... 

43,878,207 


16.860,900 

12,692,064 

13,930.356 

13,722,033 

Maize Meal 

581,982 

1428.465 

2,313,768 

215^885 

1,616,990 

2,252.446 

MEAT. 







Beef ..... 

8,879,065 

9,679.470 

9027,484 

15,964,027 

52,589.567 

52.054.266 

Mutton '., 

Pork (including 
Bacon and Hams). 

5,358,483 

2,129,239 

4,276,673 

10,331026 

9,679,170 

19.502,841 

6,340,225 

12,143,876 

10,254,553 

19,781848 

104,198,189 

90,756,540 

Jnenuinerated (in¬ 




cluding Babbits) j 

1,498,563 

1,496,982 

1,902,383 

3,034,851 

7,428.813 

11580,328 

total Dead Meat 

22,076,349 

25,349,367 

25,561,099 ; 

49012,752 

173,795,739 

173,803^4 

Butter 

4,148.958 

1.614,625 

1558,172 

24,679.478 

20,226,917 

19,843.064 

Cheese 

2,318.231 

2,357,822 

2,124,715 

7.196,490 

15,910;041 

16,219078 

Mile, colb^DENSED . 

1 

1209,964 
No, of 

2,584,757 
No. of 

3083.920 
No. of 

2,141,134 

12,516,300 

16.922,244 


Great 

Great 

Great 





Hundreds 

Hundreds 

Hundreds 




Eggs . . , 

19,907,633 j 

2,656.415 

5,644.395 

8,620,894 

4,621,629 

8,613,326 


HCuntiiioed from 230 .} 

was responsible for a shortage of 1,920,000 tons and the latter 
for 60,9,000 tons, the total reduction representing 24^ per cent, 
of the previous year’s crop. In England, where over three- 
fourths of the crop is produced, the yield fell from 20*7 tons 
per acre to 16*0 tons per acre, which is 3*5 tons below the 
the average. The total in the United Kingdom was 1,731,000 
tons less than in 1914, 

. The yield per acre of Hay, both from rotation grasses and 
ivom permanent pasture, was very much under the average 
of the previous ten years, and in spite of a slight increase in 
the acreage of the former, a i>ig reduction in the total crop' 
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occurred. Hay from rotation grasses was down by 329,000 tons 
(10 per cent.) in England and Wales, where the crop was 
1,769,000 tons. Scottish production decreased by 73,000 tons, 
or 12 per cent. The result was a deficit of 402,000 tons in 
Great Britain on an acreage which had increased by 60,000 
acres, the yield per acre being 24*2 cwt., as compared with 29*3 
in 1918 and an average of 29*4. In the case of hay from 
permanent grass the deficiency in Great Britain was 1,304,000 
tons (a decrease of 27 per cent.). In England the yield per acre 
was only 16*4 cwt. as against 22*1 in the previous year and the 
10 years’ average of 22*6. In Scotland the fall in the yield 
was scarcely less than in England, while in Wales it was 2*9 
cwts. No figures are available in respect of Ireland, but, as 
will be seen from a footnote to Table II, the crop of hay from 
both sources in that country is estimated at 4,810,000 tons as 
against the actual crop last year of 4,728,000 tons, whilst the 
acreage is estimated at 2,520,096 acres, which is 49,679 acres 
more than the actual acreage of 1918. 

Taking these estimated figures as correct the total production 
of hay in the United Kingdom comes out at 10,708,000 tons 
against 12,332,000 tons in 1918, a reduction of 1,624,000 tons, 
or 13 per cent. 

Although the crop of Hops (Table II.) showed an increase 
of 49 per cent, on the previous year it was still 27,000 cwt. 
short of 1917, and was less than half of the 1914 crop. The 
big increase over 1918 was due largely to the greater yield per 
acre, which was 11*6 cwt. as compared with 8*3 in 1918 and 
the average for the previous 10 years of 9*6. It was not, how¬ 
ever, so high as either in 1917 or 1914. The proportion of the 
total crop grown in Kent was 64 per cent., the yield in that 
county being 11*8 cwt. to the acre, an increase of 2*3 cwt. over 
1918. The highest yield in any district was 12*5 cwt* in 
Worcestershire, followed by 12’4 cwt. in Mid-Kent. 

Pbioes in England and Wales. 

The uniformity in the price of Wheat throughout the year 
(Table IV.) is, of course, a result of the control which, the 
Mmisti*y of Food continued to exercise. The pnce per 
imperial quarter varied only between the limits of 72s. 2d. 
and 73s. lOd;, the resultant average for the year being 72s* lid. 
or one penny more than in 1918. As compared with 1914 
there was a rise of 38s* or approximately 110 per cent. On the 
other band, Barley, which was decontrolled in August, varied 
very considerably in price. Opening at ,62s. 3d. per (juarter it' 
remained practida-Uy constant until the second week in August: 
when the removal of the ephtiMii p^^ immediate rise ' 

to 73s* 8d. By the end 6f August' 7d* vwss jre$bhed,'and a 
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montli latei* 95s. 2cL The increase was then arrested, and 100s. 
was not recorded until the middle of November. The maximum 
price was 108s. lid. at the beginning of December, the closing 
price being 105s. IM. This was 43s. Id. above the opening' 
price, the maximum range during the yeai* being 47s. The 
average of 75s. 9^7. vras 16s. 9(7. above that of the previous 
yeai*, 11s. above the previous record (1917), and 48s. Id. above 
the pre-war figure. 

Oats opened at 48s. Sd. (3s. 3d. higher than the previous 
year), and after a slight rise, which pei^sisted for soipe weeks, 
fell to the minimum for the year of 46s. 4(7. towards the end 
of April. A fairly consi?^tent increase then took place, and in 
August and September 62s. was reached. Another drop to 
55s. 3(7. w^as followed by a further rally which resulted in the 
.closing price being 57s. 2d. The average for the year was 
52s. 5d. as against 49s. 4(7. in 1918, the increase since 1914 
being 31s. 6d. 

The septennial average prices of corn have again risen, and 
if the value of tithe rent-charge were calculated on these prices 
as formerly it would now ^tand much higher than it actually 
does under the Tithe Rent Act of 1918. It will be recalled 
that this Act has fixed the value at 1097. 3s. Ilc7. per 1007. 
nominal tithe rent, and that no variation will take place until 
•1,926.., 

The prices of Live Stock havt* also remained under control, 
and consequently the variations fi*om month to month are 
slight and of little interest. In the case of Fat Cattle the 
average price per stone dead weight was 18s. id., and the 
rt-sultant av* i*age prices per cwt. live wreight vary, in the case of 
fii'st giade beasts between 75s, lid. (fat cows) aud 81s. 5d. 
(Polled Scots), second gmde animals fetching generally 5s. per 
cwt. less than first gi’ade. The low^est prices were realised in 
January and the highest in May and June. The average 
controlled price of 18s. id. per stone was Is. 8d, above that 
for the previous year and apprciidmately double the figure 
realised by first grade beasts in 1914. 

In the case of MilMng Cows no figures ai‘e available for 
1919 except for Shorthorns. The price per head * of first 
quality cows in milk was 547. 12s. in January, dropping to 
497. in April and rising to 587.17s. by the end of the year, the 
average being 527. 11s. Second quality cows averaged 137. 8s. 
less than this figure. First quality calvers opened at 477. 6s., 
fell to 447. Is. in March, and then rose steadily to 537. Is. in 
December, the average for the year being 477. 14s., which was 
117. 6s. above the second quality. As compared with last year 
there is a decrease of 24s. in the case of first quality animals, 
and of about 52s. in the case of second quality beasts. Second 
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quality animals fetched about double the price realised by the 
corresponding grade in 1914 and first quality somewhat more 
than double. 

Veal Calves, opened at about 12\d. per lb. (first quality) and 
\0%d. (second quality), rising abruptly to 20d (first quality) 
in June. The price then declined to 10|di in August and 
September, but increased again to 17^^. by December; the 
avei*age for the year was ISfd in the case of first quality and 
2d. less for the second quality. This was lower than for the 
two previous yeai‘S, but 4^d. higher than in 1914. 

The control of Fat &eep has practically wiped out all 
variations in the price of the various breeds and grades. The 
January price of 16|d. per lb. was soon improved upon, and in 
May Longwools fetched 18|d. per lb. and other breeds Jd. less. 
In August the lowest price for the year (15|d.) was recorded, 
and by December 18d. had again been reached. The average 
for the year was ll\d. except in the case of Downs, where it 
was 17d. This is l^d. to l^d. more than in 1918, and is in 
fact the highest recorded. 

The fixed price of Pat Pigs continued to be 21s. per score 
(live weight) until December when an increase of 2s. was 
permitted, the resultant average for the year being therefore 
21s. 2d. This is equivalent to 19s. 9d. per stone dead weight, 
as against 19s. in 1918, It may be recalled that immediately 
before the war prices ranged from 7s. 4d. to 8s. 4d. per stone, 
and that before control was exercised they had risen to 
approximately 16s. 6d. 

The clip of Wool was not, as in 1917 and 1918, com¬ 
mandeered by the Government. No figures are available as 
to the quantity produced, but the average price idealised was 
2s. ll|d. per lb,, as against Is. 8|d. in 1918. The increase 
per cent, over the pre-war price is therefore 180. 

Rxjssbll E. Stanley. 

42 Handforth Eoad, 

. Brixton, S.W.9. 

NOTES, COMMUNICATIONS, AND REVIEWS. 

The ^rational iistitute of Agricultural Botany.—Amongst 
the , recommendations of Lord Selbome’s Committee on 
agricultural policy is a plea for what may be called the after¬ 
care of agricultm-al proble^JM which have been illuminated by 
researoh. In paragraph 164 of the report the Committee refers 
to the evidence which i^fesspr Biffen laid before them .as to 
the wonderful r^ults obtained by plant breeding, and thOy g6 
on to say “ Not only is it necessary to extend such wpri to 
tie actual production of new varieties Mt: krt organisatioH 
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must he built up for the proper distribution to the farmer of 
the new varieties originated by research. The scale of the 
organisation at Cambridge is still far behind that'of the plant 
breeding station at Svalof, in Sweden. With a little more time 
and with access to the necessary funds for growth, it is certain 
that results will be obtained remuneratiye in themselves and of 
the utmost financial value to the industry as a whole.” 

This will be recognised as sound common sense, and it is 
hoped that the National Institute of Agricultural Botany will 
give effective form to this policy. The establishment of the 
Institute, however, did not arise as a result of the Selborne 
report, which indeed was not published until after the scheme 
for the English Svalof had been sketched, noivat the time when 
the scheme was taking shape in my mind had I heard of the 
British Seed Corn Association, Limited, which was registered in 
March, 1914, “with the object of distributing seed corn of 
improved varieties and i-aces of distinct origin and pedigree 
direct from the original growers of the same.*’ This Society, 
which by its rules limited payment of interest on its capital to 
5 per cent, was promoted by the Hon. Edward Strutt, 
Pi'ofessor Wood, Professor Biffen, Mr. Beaven, Mr. Easier and 
others, but owing to the War following quickly on its foimation, 
its work did not proceed far. When the scheme of the 
Institute was formulated on somewhat wider lines, the 
promoters, with characteristic generosity, transferred to the 
new comer their valuable experience and help. In point of 
feet, however, the germ of the Institute was found, not 
inappropriately, in the new Official Seed Testing Station for 
England and Wales established at the Pood Production Depart- 
ment in November, 1917. That the Svalof idea was already 
stirring then is shown by the observation of Lord Ernie, then 
President of the Board of Agriculture, who said, when formally 
opening the Station ;—“ I believe it has in it a seed which will 
grow and will prove of inestimable value to the agriculture of 
the future, and that we shall have in time to come an Institute 
of Applied Botany which will be of gi*eat assistance to our 
agricultural brethren.” 

The main difficulty which confronted the organiser of the 
Institute was the special character of the seed industry in 
Great Britain, which differentiated it entirely from conditions 
in Sweden, where the Svalof undertaking was established -soine 
thirty years ago. The British seedsman has deserved well of 
agricultu^ by developing new and improved varieties on 
commercial lines which yet owe a good deal to the scientific 
spirit.^ Svalof represents a dual organisation, half purely 
scientific and half purely commercial, which would liave suited 
ill our own conditions. The visitor to Svalof observes that side 
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by side, working together in perfect harmony, there are a 
scientific institute, supported in the main by Government 
grants, and a commercial undertaking farming on a very large 
scale and selling seed direct to the farmer in competition with 
other seedsmen. That the General Swedish Seed Company 
recognises its obligation to its scientific neighbour is clear from 
the fact that it contributes to the Institute’s funds a consider¬ 
able proportion of its profits, but it remains a commercial 
concern with shareholders to be considered and trade 
competitors to be faced. 

It was felt impossible, however, to set up a parallel 
organisation in this coutdry. The Plant Breeding Institute 
connected with the School of Agidculture of the University of 
Cambridge and directed with such insight and skill by Professor 
Biffen, works, like Dr. Nilsson’s Institute at Svalof, on purely 
scientific problems, and has hitherto distributed its products in 
a rather haphazard way for lack of a suitable organisation. 
Incidentally, such financial profits as rniight reasonably have 
accrued on the distribution of such notable new varieties as 
“Little Joss” and “Yeoman” went into private rather than 
public pockets. It is hoped that the natural development of 
the Plant Breeding Institute, fostered, as we may hope, by 
more generous Government grants, will result in the steadily 
increased output of new varieties. These need some mecbahism 
for their distribution. Any proposal to hand over the products 
of a State supported Institute to a purely commercial organisa¬ 
tion which would make them an occasion for private profit, 
would cause a not unjustifiable outcry, even if the Swedish 
precedent were followed and some j)ai*t of the profit were 
returned to meet the expenditure of further research. 

*As with farm animals, so with our best breeds of fanm 
plants it is true to say tbat in the past most of these and even 
the best systems of plant breeding have owed their origin tb. 
the unassisted efforts by amateurs, of whom Le Oouteur, Patrick 
Sheriff and Hallett amongst many others are examples, not to 
mention Gregor Mendel himself. The Institute will, therefore, 
in every poss ble way encourage similar efforts. It will do so 
by affording in the fii’st instance opportunity for exhaustive 
testing, and later by distributing such new productions as prove 
to be improvements, in some essential characters, on existing 
varieties. 

The terms and conditions on which small stocks raised by 
plant breeders may„ be accepted have still to be settled by the 
Council of the Institute, but they will be such as to afford 
distinct inducements to research bn scientific lines. ' 

It seems obvious that the heed existed for some neW type 
of brgani^tion which would distribute. hew varieties tb the' 
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fanner after exhaustive trials had been made, employing any 
profits made by the undertaking on further work of the same 
kind. On the other hand, it seemed most desirable to enlist the 
sympathies and active co-operation of the seed trade. The 
constitution of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany 
was designed to meet the situation, and I hope and believe that 
it has done so successfully. 

Shortly after the opening of the English Seed Testing 
Station a memorandum on the new proposals was written by 
myself and supported by letters from the then President of the 
Board, Lord Ernie, and from Lord Selborne, and by additional 
memoranda from the pens of Sir Daniel Hall, Mr. A. B. Bruce, 
Professor Bryner Jones and Mr. Martin H. F. Sutton. It was 
then circulated to the members of the Agricultural Seed Trade 
Association, the National Association of Corn and Agricultuml 
Merchants and the Association of British and Irish Millers. 
Meetings of these bodies were addressed and their members 
were invited to contribute to the Trust Fund of the proposed 
Institute on the understanding that they would be represented 
on the governing body. I was happily’ able to encourage their 
generosity by saying that I had secured from friends, not 
connected with agriculture but concerned for its jirosperity, 
initial subscriptions amounting to 16,OOOZ. in cash, followed not 
long after by Mr. Fred Hiam's gift of a 350-acre farm at 
St. lyes, Huntingdonshire, to be used as the first seed-gi*owing 
farm of the Institute. The three trade associations answered 
the appeal nobly, subscribing altogether about 23,000Z. It 
happened, therefore, that before the adoption of the Trust 
Deed in January, 1918, I had secured in money and land sub¬ 
scriptions amounting to about 48,000/., and, what was also 
most encouraging, the provisional assent of the Treasury to a 
recommendation of the Development Commissioners that a 
similar sum should be provided from the Development Fund. 

The Institute is therefore entitled to claim that it is a semi- 
official body of a new type, which owes its being, and will owe 
drmng power hereafter, to a combination of' many interests 
and many tj'j.tes of benefactors. This collaboration is represented 
in the composition of the Council which governs the Institute’s 
affairs. Thi’ee members were nominated by the first donors 
to the Trust Fund, two by the Ministry of Agriculture, two 
by the University of Cambridge, one by the" University of 
Oxford, two by the Agi*icultural Seed Trade Association, one 
each by the Corn Mm*chants’ and Millers’ Associations, one by 
the Boyal Agiicultural Society of England, and Mr. Fred Hianx 
was co-opted by the Council. 

Jt ]my be noticed that no appeal to take part in this work, 
which is for the benefit of agriculturists at large, has yet been 
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made either to the Members of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
or to the landowning or farming community in general, but I 
trust it will not be supposed that the Institute does not need 
their help. This kindly reticence has been adopted advisedly, 
in the belief that those who are interested in the end product 
of the Institute’s activities will be the more willing to give 
generous assistance when its preliminary organisation has been 
completed, and it is able to show more completely what are its 
policy and prospects. 

When the Institute’s activities are developed, about 2,000 
acres of first rate arable land will be required to “ grow on ” 
its new and re-selected stocks. 

Seed-growing demands the highest type of farming, and 
should be done on land used solely or mainly for. that purpose. 
The scope of the Institute’s work, covering as it does cereals, 
roots, potatoes and gi*asses, ensures that farms reserved for 
seed growing can be used throiighout the rotation observed in 
any district. 

To have the seed “ grown on” on rented land, or by contract 
on ordinary arable farms, will increase the labour and expense 
of inspection, and the desired perfection of puiuty in the stocks 
would sometimes be in doubt. The Council of the totitute 
is, therefore, anxious to secure the gift of from four to six farms 
in different parts of the country, with different soils, climates 
and altitudes. As already stated, one admirably equipped farm 
has already been given to the Institute. It is situated in 
Huntingdonshire, and the land is specially suited to cereals. 
It is hoped that other gifts may provide the Institute with 
land adapted especially to gi*ass and root seed and potato 
crops. 

It is not essential that any blocks of land similarly given 
should be equipped with buildings, but it is most desirable 
that ill-all cases there should be close access to a railway 
or port. 

One landowner veiy kindly offered to give a lease of a farm 
of 250 acres for twenty-one years at a peppercorn rent, and he 
was further ready to repay the Institute, at the end of the term, 
for any improvements, even though they were buildings of a 
special kind required for seed: farming, but not very useful for 
ordinary farming. It was a gi*eat disappointment to the 
Institute that after careful inspection this gift could not be 
accepted. The land was good farming land but too heavy for 
seed glowing. It is, however, hoped tbat oi her landowners 
may be found willing to provide Imd suitable for seed 
growing and on similar terms. 

; ; I need hot here enlarge on the immense importance to 
agriculture of a steady improvement in the quality and yield of 
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all the plants of the farm. Mr. Beaven’s article on ‘‘ Pedigree 
Seed Corn” in Yol. 70 of this Journal discusses the question 
with a knowledge to which I do not pretend, and I need only 
remind my reader’s of that thoughtful contribution by a great 
expert. I may, howeTer, note that the total seed corn used in 
Great Britain is something OYer two million quarters per annum, 
and the possible increase in produce apart from improvement 
in quality which might easily accrue from the universal use 
of the varieties best suited to the conditions, may be reckoned 
in terms of millions of pounds per annum. It is improbable 
that the Institute would ever contemplate raising more than a 
few thousand quarters of cereal seed for distribution in any 
year. The further multiplication of its stocks would bring 
profit in the first instance to the tiaders in seed corn and in 
the intermediate stages to those faimers who have established 
reputations amongst their neighbours as men who “ grow on ” 
the stocks which they obtain through the trade. In the long 
run, however, it is the corn farming community as a whole 
who will derive the greater part of the benefit because there is 
no more economical method of increasing returns per acre than 
that which accrues from improving the hereditary characters of 
the plant itself. 

It would appear that for many years to come the activities 
of Professor Biffen, and the Plant Breeding Institute at 
Cambridge will provide for the new Institute a continual 
succession of new varieties of wheat and other cereals. The 
fact that Mr. E. S. Beaven is a mendber of the Council, and 
very active in promoting its success in the capacity of Ohahman 
of the Cereals Committee, is evidence enough that the develop¬ 
ment of barley will be kept well to the forefront, and the 
Institute also hopes for successes with oats. In the more 
difficult fields of gi*asses and clovers much is expected from 
the setting up of a professorship of agricultural botany at 
Aberystwyth, the first holder of which is Professor Stapledon, 
whose researches into foiage plants are already producing 
important results. Professor Stapledon was the first Director 
of the Official Seed Testing Station for England and Wales, 
and, while his supi’ender of thatwork has been much regretted, 
he establishe^d its methods on very sound lines, and every one 
will recognise that the research work on grasses which he has 
carried out at Aberystwyth is of even greater importance. The 
Institute will hope therefore to be handling new and improved 
varieties which come from Aberystwyth. 

It is, however, with potatoes that the need for new and 
improved varieties seems to be most urgent The spread of 
Wart Disease from a few more or less isolated are^, chief of 
which were pauis of Lancashire and South Wales, has made it 
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necessary for the Ministry of xlgriculture to adopt a somewhat 
drastic policy of scheduling, as infected with this disastrous 
disease, many areas which only three years ago were regarded 
as perfectly clean. In such areas growers are compelled to 
adopt the only known preventive of the disease, namely, the 
planting of none but immune varieties. At present the choice 
of these is altogether insufficient, particularly in respect of first 
early varieties. During the last seven years the Board of 
Agriculture have conducted at Ormskirk, Lancashire, under 
the supervision of Mr. John Snell, annual trials of varieties 
of potatoes with a view to ascertaining whether they are 
immune to the disease and if so, but on an inadequate scale, 
what are their cropping and table qualities. It has been 
arranged that the new Institute shall be closely associated 
with this work and shall carry on its logical development, 
namely, the growing on ” and distribution of promising-new 
varieties. To this end the Institute has purchased a small 
farm at Ormskirk on which the annual trials will henceforward 
be held. 

The importance of this branch of the Institute’s activities 
can be simply stated. The introduction of a new immune 
second early or maincrop variety, with a cooking quality equal 
to that of the best susceptible varieties, and with a yield ex¬ 
ceeding that of existing immune varieties by a ton an acre, 
would represent an increase in the annual value of the potato 
crop in Griamoi'gan and Lancashire alone of more than 60,000Z. 

I confess to some astonishment that the potato growing industry, 
which represents not only a vast amount of capital, but also a 
class of intensive farming which gives opportunities of perhaps 
greater profit than any other, should be adopting a somewhat 
indifferent attitude with regard to Wart Disease and all that it 
involves. The great potato growing areas of Cambridgeshire, 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire have apparently re^rded Wart 
Disease as a misfortune very inconvenient for Lancashire but 
one that would not affect their own prosperity. These long 
favoured districts, however, ai‘e now being attacked, and 
although the disease spreads slowly in a field, its presence even 
in very small areas scattered over a district may soon drive the 
Ministry of Agriculture to schedule the whole district, includ¬ 
ing, it may be, large acreages of clean land. I do not think it 
is taking too pessimistic a view to suggest the possibility of the 
majority of the areas in England and Wales usually devoted to 
potato growing on a large scale, if not, indeed, the whole 
country, being scheduled as infected during the next ten or^ 
fifteen years. That means simply that we shall haye to replace 
every spscejptible variety of potato, early Or lal^, and whatever 
iha special table qualities, vrith another variety which be 
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immune to Wart Disease. It is a task which demands the 
exercise of the plant breeder’s art in excelsis and proTides for 
the new Institute a task of considemble magnitude. 

Finally, the position of the Institute at the moment is as 
follows:—^Tlie Treasm*y have approved the issue to the 
Institute of gi*ants and loans which, with the donations already 
received, will provide the Institute with a total capital of some¬ 
thing over 90,000?.v of which about one-third is forthwith to be 
spent on providing at Cambridge the OflScial Seed Testing 
Station. The remaining two-thirds are available for accom¬ 
modation and equipment for the geneml activities of the Insti¬ 
tute in seed trials and the distribution of new and improved 
vm‘ieties. 

The Seed Testing Station and the general administmtive 
offices of the Institute are to be built on a site of about 35 acres 
(now in hand) on the Huntingdon Road, Cambridge, opposite 
TFniversity Farm. Houghton Hill Farm, St. Ives, the fi^eehold 
property of the Institute, is in hand, and the harvest of 1920 
will yield crops of nevr varieties from the Plant Breeding 
Institute, which, however, it has been decided to hold and not 
to distribute. The Institute has acquired a farm of about 43 
acres at Ormskirk, and it is proposed forthwith to re-model 
the existing faimhouse, to provide a suitable laboratory and to 
build a superintendent’s house. The land will be used for the 
Ormskirk Potato Trials and for growing on new varieties of 
immune potatoes. 

With regard to the general administration of the Institute’s 
work, this has so far been carried on by Committees of the 
Council, hut it is proposed at an early date to appoint a 
Director, and it is hoped to secure for the post a man com¬ 
bining scientific, agricultural, administiative and commercial 
skill. 

It may fairly be said that the idea of the Institute was met 
with goodwill by all the interests concerned, and that it has 
been generously supported financially and in every other way, 
but it has only made a beginning. I look confidently to a 
future of usefulness and definite achievement in the improve¬ 
ment of agricultural seed for the benefit of agriculture at large 
and of the seed industry. It is, however, reasonable to plead 
for patience and goodwill from the Institute’s supporters. It 
is obvious that in so slow a process as the development and 
distribution of new varieties no sensational results are to be 
looked for, Success will only come with slow and devoted 
work, and with continued support from everybody who will 
benefit by a geneial improvement in the plants of the farm. 

Lawkence Weavee. 
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Agricultural Education in Torishire.—The geogi’aphical 
county of Yorkshire is considered to be of sufficient size to be 
regarded by the Ministry of Agricultui’e as a Province ” for 
administration purposes. The existing machinery for adding 
to the productiveness of the soil in the county has expanded so 
fruitfully that most Ministers of Agidculture have refen*ed to 
the Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education as setting an 
example wl)ich might well be followed with advantage in other 
parts of the country where circumstances permit. This York¬ 
shire Council, which recently attained its majority, is composed 
of 36 members—12 for each of the three divisions of the 
county—^and 18 added membei’S representing the Ministry of 
Agricultoe, the Council of the University of Leeds, seveml 
ladies selected on account of their special experience and 
aptitude, and other persons. This Joint Council also acts as 
the Agricultural Committee of the University ; it is recognised 
by the Ministry of Agriculture as an Advisory Council for 
Yorkshire ; and, further, it is the Provincial Council for the 
Live Stock Scheme of the Ministry. 

Right through these 21 years of progress that was only 
interrupted by the War, this Joint OounciJ has been teaching 
Yorkshire landowners, formers, and labourers how to co-operate 
and play into one another’s hands with the sole object of 
wnnging more and still more produce out of the soil of this 
County of Broad Acres.” The soil, the methods of farming, 
the ideas of stock breeding pursuits and other conditions 
greatly differ in the three Ridings; but duimg the entire 
years of its existence this Council for governing agricultural 
affairs in the premier English county has afforded an example 
to all neighbouring authorities and to the rest of England of 
the most effectively cordial co-opei*ation. The three County 
Councils delegate to the joint body full powers with reference 
to agricultural education, and they make contributions on an 
agreed basis to cover the Council’s expenditure, which includes 
that of the University Agidcultuial Department. Need it be. 
said that this Agricultural Parliament, ci^eated and working so 
wisely, prevents all overlapping, and enables the Council to 
carry on a work which elicits the admiration of all comers, 
including many foreign agidcultural visitors ? This result 
would have been quite impossible in the case of any one 
County Council or the University acting independently. 

Of course this Yorkshire Council of Agricultural Education, 
concentmted as its efforts of necessity are, is very much alive 
to all that is passing in the world of agriculture, and is full of 
hope and faith as to what the reconstruction ,oi the Ministry 
of Agidculture and the two million grant may achieve. They 
take reconstruction for themselves to mean a revision Of old 
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and the planning of new work, and, as applied to agricultural 
education and research, to stand for the building up of a new 
system of specialised education upon the foundation which has 
been prepared in the last two decades, although the construc¬ 
tion ought now to be on a bolder and more comprehensive 
scale than might have been contemplated before the Wai\ 
How the systematic teaching of science bearing on agriculture 
began with the County Councils, under the powers of the 
Technical Instimction Act, 1889, the funds being derived from 
the whiskey money,” we all know. In 1890-91 the York¬ 
shire College, which developed into the Leeds University, 
appointed a Professor of Agricultui‘e, with three lecturers, and 
their work chiefly took the form of extension lectures and 
veterinary science. To in-college instructions, travelling and 
dairy claves and schools were added, but the prejudice of 
farmers was too deeply rooted to be overcome without practical 
demonstrations on farms. The majority of farmers then 
lacked, as many of their class still lack, sufficient technical 
scientific education to convince them of its value. This desi¬ 
deratum awoke Yorkshire to a sense of its responsibility, and 
the outcome was the setting up of the Yorkshire Council, the 
leasing of the Manor Farm at Qai'forth, and the erection there 
of education buildings, including a lecture hall, classrooms, and 
laboratories, with a permanent dairy school. 

. it should be nientioned that before the period under revie w 
the larger farms of Yorkshire were in a way schools, in which 
it was quite common for the best labourer to become a farm 
foreman, and, in course of time, for the foreman to get a farm 
of his own. Many well-established farmers, too, received 
young men of position as pupils. In the ten years before the 
War the courses for students at the University were carefully 
adapted to meet the requirements of the sons of farmers. On 
the old Scottish University plan, young men of fair education 
studied at the University from October to March for one, two, 
or three years, going back to help on them fathers’ farms each 
summer. Thus, many of them secured national diplomas in 
agricultui'e, and a few obtained science degrees. 

The lecturing work thi*oughout the county was continuously 
successful, and was made more elastic. The staff was 
strengthened year by year, and the numerous new subjects 
taken up included farriery, horticulture, and poultry keeping. 
Nearly every' year brought some new development, and the 
University staff was continually strengthened by specialists in 
agricultural botany, seed, testing, entomological work, insect 
peats, and research work in both domains. Additional agricul- 
tiu“al chemists were appointed, whose services wex^e in great ^ 
demand for local investigations all over the county. Further 
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developments included manurial trials, exjjeriments in the 
cross-breeding of sheep, the feeding of bullocks, the rearing of 
calves on milk substitutes, and the feeding of pigs and poultry. 
Thanks to a grant from the Board of Agriculture, special 
research concerning the physiological problems connected vdth 
animal nutrition was started, and a year’s investigations into 
milk contamination were most useful. 

By 1913 it became abundantly clear that the ever-extending 
work carried on by the Department at the University had out¬ 
grown the rooms allotted to it. Additional neighbouring pre¬ 
mises were chartered as a makeshift till a new block of build¬ 
ings worthy .of housing the agricultural headquarters of all 
Yorkshire could be provided. An anonymous admirer of the 
work being done stai’ted the fund with 10,000?.; the Board of 
Agriculture induced the Development Fund'Authorities to 
promise a like sum; a site at the University was selected; 
plans were prepared, and building was about to start, when the 
War stopped everything for a time. One of the many pro¬ 
posals held uj) was for placing four men of the standing of 
University lecturers at select centres of the county, to be in 
direct touch with the University and with all educational 
activities in their neighbourhoods. Professor Seton, the head 
of the„ entire Department, was appointed by the Pood Pi*bduc- 
tion Department as one of their Commissioners for Yorkshire; 
Dr. Crowther, the Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, was 
called up to the Advisory Staff in London; and the Department 
turned all the rest of its staff, and over a hundred men besides, 
on to food production for the War, all ordinary work being 
modified or laid aside; 

No sooner was the Aimistice signed than the Joint Council 
resolved to extend widely all facilities for agricultural educa¬ 
tion ; that research and experimental work should assume far 
greater importance; and that close touch must fee kept with 
the economic developments of practical feiuning. The idea of 
placing residential representatives at.various centres of the 
county is to be adopted, each representative keeping in touch 
with all local agricultural activities and the University, and 
with any specialised work in connection with secondary or 
continuation schools. The lecturing and advisory work is to 
be brought up-to-date; and the prominence which small cul¬ 
ture received during the War: will take permanent shape and 
be expanded. Waf-time peripatetic teaching of cheese-making 
will be continued on a sc^e which should* find abundant work; 
for women acting as feeders for dairy schools and colleges,, and 
popularise competent dairy work generally. -, The impCirtaht 
yetoiihary and farriery work done, throughout the No^heto; 
dommand in the War by members of the staff ha« b^n divei^/ 
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back, full of now vif;oiu*, to iiici’eased care for the welfare of 
horses, especially in the matter of shoeing, which has attained 
the position of an advanced science in Yorkshire. The disease 
which has thinned the lanks of honey gathering bees through¬ 
out the country almost to the vanishing point is said to now be 
threatening fruit culture, as a result of imperfect fertilisation of 
fruit blossom in the absence of bee?. The Joint Council are 
having compiled a register of bee-keepers in the County, in the 
hope of giving bees and their keepers a new lease of life. 

The five yeai^’ experimental Scheme of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture for the Improvement of Live Stock by grants for heavy 
horses, bulls, and boat’s, and for encouraging milk recording 
societies, had expired, but has now been revived. The Live 
Stock Officer for Yorkshire held his appointment from the 
Joint Council and Avas attached to the University’s staff, though 
the Board of Agriculture paid his salary and expenses. That 
this officer has now been taken over by the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture is a matter of regret amongst all concerned. The Council 
consider live stock supervision to be educational work coming 
within their purvievr, and the intimate association of the officer 
with the University staff has worked advantageously all round. 

EngineeHng Research, Soil and Cropping Surveys^ and 
Wool Production ,—What should prove to be one of the most 
useful and up^to-date of the new departures is a, proposal for a 
Research Department to deal with A^icultural Engineering. 
Labouring men are now so few and precious, and their wages 
so high, that wherever machinery can lessen their work at 
reasonable cost it is likely to be increasingly requisitioned. 
Without wrar tractor ploughing and cultivation,"how could the 
British farmer have turned so many millions of acres from 
grass to arable? Agricultural engineers have to devote so 
much of their energy to the commercial production of standard-, 
ised types of machinery that they cannot undertake much just 
now in the way of developing types new in principle and 
construction. So it is rightly thought that Leeds, with its 
great facilities for engineering w’ork of all kinds, especially for 
the ikrm, should be one of the best possible centres for this 
venture. Negotiations on the subject are proceeding with the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and more will soon be heard of it. 
Anyway, the research scheme apart, agricultmal engineering is 
to receive increased attention as a teaching subject, A 
coincidence worth mentioning is that Professor Seton is, a 
member of the recently appointed Ministry of Agiuculture’s 
Departmental Co mm ittee on .Agricultural Machinery, which is 
ibout to set to work. The amplified knowledge which this 
mmmt expert in, everything connected with farming will 
icquire in his new position cannot fail to be of great use in hiig 
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Yorkshire sphere of work. Some of the latest labour saving 
machinery has already found a place on the University farm. 

Pi'oposals have been submitted to the Ministry of Agidculture 
for a systematic soil survey of Yorkshire. The idea is to 
investigate not only the chemical, physical and mineralogical 
charactei* of the soils, but also of the natural vegetation and the 
systems of agidculture and cropping which have been followed 
on the various classes of soil. Another new point receiving 
attention is that of proposed joint action between the Textile 
Department of the University and the Agricultural Department, 
with the object of investigating the conditions affecting the 
production of wool of particular qualities. While the farm 
centre should, under the University, be a place for primary 
investiga-tion and experiments, the Council evidently hope to 
do more in the way of obtaining facilities on representative 
faiuns for the administration, on commercial lines, of experi¬ 
mental results obtained at the farm centre or in other parts of 
the country. There is room for considerable development in 
typical districts for testing side by side new varieties of corn, 
.and possibly other crops. It is thought that organised courses 
of instruction in practical poultry keeping, with experiments 
and investigation, ought to be established, and the Council is of 
opinion that organised inspection in Horticulture for students 
other than teachers should be set up at suitable centres, with 
the object of turning out highly qualified practical gardeners. 

It seems probable that the tenancy by the Council of the 
Manor Farm at Garforth, which is about eight miles from 
Leeds, may be allowed to run the lease out a few years hence. 
Whether possession of this estate will be retained afterwards as 
a permanent farm centre seems likely to depend on whether, 
in the next few years, some more likely centre for the growing 
needs of the Council and the University may be available. In 
any case the continuance of a central dairy school, going farther 
in the direction of cheese making, may be taken for granted. 
Essential as the projected new home for the Joint Oouucirs 
work at the University is, its creation may have to be deferred 
a little, as the amount that would have sufficed to build it 
before the war would not be nearly sufiScient now. In the 
meantime, the Council attach greater importance to a strong staff 
of men of the highest qualifications than to buildings for them 
to work in; so they welcome the announcement that the Ministry 
of Agriculture proposes to simplify the system on which its 
grants are to be given in future. Instead of ^ intricate cal¬ 
culation about such matters as the expenditure on other 
branches of education in any particular county, the 
proposes to contribute a definite percentage dE approved ex¬ 
penditure. The Council cannot yet say what additional 
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Government aid they may expect under the new conditions, 
but they naturally hope it will be substantial enough to allow 
them to go forward in all directions with work that seenis to 
them to be highly necessary at this time. 

W. Leighton. 

Cattle and the Euture of Beef Production in England. 
E. J. J. Mackenzie, M.A., Cambridge University Press, 168 pp. 
The author in his introduction gives a brief description of the 
beef industry on the Continent, and points out that for our 
conditions the Continental method so often advocated by 
so-called authorities must be considerably modified before it 
can be adopted in this country. 

For our national welfare the author, however, insists that 
there must be a change in our methods of beef production. 
He then goes on to describe and to discuss the reasons why 
“ the store-stock trade became paramount in our agricultural 
economy.” In this chapter (Chapter II.) he gives the life 
history of a store bullock reai*ed on grass, which method he 
terms land robbery,” and compares it with a store reared on 
plough land and gra^. 

In Chapter III. the author describes the present methods 
of producing grass beef, and, in conclusion, compares the 
retbrns from three large grazing bullocks and five yearlings, 
assuming that the latter can be kept on an equivalent amount 
of grass as the former. Prom his figures he arrives at the 
res^t that the five yearlings will give 230 lb. of beef over that 
yielded by the three large bullocks. 

In dealing with the question of the winter feeding of old 
bullocks, he maintains that “under pre-war conditions the 
only means of making a profit lay in the extra richness 
imparted to the farmyard manure.” 

In Chapter V. Mr. Mackenzie gives his constructive policy 
which may be summarised in the word “beeflings.” By 
*^beeflings” he means the production of baby beef and the 
feeding of an animal from the time it is dropped till it goes 
out ready for the butcher at from twelve to fifteen months old. 
He gives a very interesting description of the methods of 
rearing a calf and of turning it into baby beef. 

To carry out this practice successfully it is necessary to 
have “ decently-bred calves,” and to obtain these Mr. Mackenzie 
holds that the number of “dual purpose cattle” must be 
increased and should become the common stock of the country. 
He describes a dual purpose animal as an aninial that will 
produce quantity of milk, beef and veal, though he considers 
that it might be possible to produce a breed that would b^, 
perfect for milk, butter, beef and veal. , 
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To the argument of the admirers of the purely dairy breeds, 
who advocate their utility on all classes of land, that the 
thin-fieshed cow is compensated by the extra amount of 
dairy produce, he answers, diseases of all sorts are only too 
often liable to end a career which is at best none too long to 
secure a return for the food expended in growing an exclu¬ 
sively dairy cow.” On the other hand, he maintains that the 
purely beef cow “ fails fundamentally on economic principles,” 
and in his opinion “ the factor that limits intensive production 
of milk, meat and com in combination off average land is, 
apart from prices, the small number of good dual purpose 
cattle.” Two chapters are devoted to ‘‘Pedigree Breeding” 
and to “ Possibilities of the Future.” Mr. Mackenzie concludes 
his book with a chapter on “Breeds of Cattle.” In this he 
gives an unbiassed opinion of the merits and demerits of the 
different breeds. To a student of live stock this chapter should 
prove valuable, as it is seldom possible to find a work on cattle 
in which each breed is not so “written up” as to make it 
appear the only breed suitable for any purpose, irrespective of 
soil and climate. 

In his book Mr. Mackenzie brings forward a policy that is 
very well worth the serious consideration of practical breeders 
and feeders, though we cannot agree that the accusation of 
“land robbery” is altogether just in describing the system 
of grass rearing of store stock. That the excessive feeding of 
concentrated food to winter-fed bullocks, which Mr. Mackenzie 
so much deplores, is wasteful no one will deny, but experi¬ 
ments carried out during the War, at the Norfolk Agricultural 
Station demonstrated that it is possible to turn out old bullocks 
fat in sixteen to twenty weeks by only using 1^ lb. per head 
per day of common cotton cake besides hay and roots. 

The author emphasises the fact that to carry out his policy 
only good calves must be used. But till the millenium is 
reached, when there are no bad calves in the United Kingdom, 
the universal production of beefiings cannot be accepted in its 
entirety. 

The author very clearly shows the large field that lies open 
for research not only by the practical breeder but also by the 
scientist. He points out how comparatively little help has 
been given by the scientist to the breeder in the many complex 
problems of breeding cattle. 

, The scientist who is interested in these problems would do 
well to read the chapter on “Possibilities of the Future^’ 
(Chapter VIII.), in wliich Mr- Mackenzie so ably shows what 
it is the farmer wants. 

. Br. F, H. Marshall contributes a chapter !n whi<& he ^ipals; 
with certain problems in animal physiology. 

x a 
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Any book that suggests a policy for the improvement of 
agriculture is interesting, but one written by such an eminent 
authority on live stock as Mr. Mackenzie should receive the 
very careful consideration of any farmer or scientist interested 
in the subject. 

Science and Fruit Orowing.—Being an account of the results 
obtained at the Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm since its 
foundation in 1894, by the Duke of Bedford, K.G., F.R.S., and 
Spencer Pickering, M.A. F.R.S.. (London : Macmillan & Co., 
1919, pp. xxii + 348). Every one interested in the iDrogress 
of Scientific Fruit Growing will welcome the publication of 
this abridged account of the results obtained at Woburn since 
its foundation 25 years ago. The book is not only welcome 
because several of the annual reports of the Experimental Farm 
are very difficult to obtain, but chiefly because it gives the 
results a more proper perspective, and many of the conclusions, 
which when they first appeared were somewhat startling to the 
average grower, seem more acceptable in their present setting. 

To those engaged in similar and kindred research to-day the 
book is invaluable not only in its chronicled successes but in 
its failures, for though many of the conclusions as they s^and 
are very often in question yet this very fact will act as a stimulant. 

When we remember the fearless courage with which the 
authors set out on this totally unexplored field of English 
Horticulture, we are all the more grateful for this contribu-. 
tion to the science and practice of the industry. 

Let the practical gi’ower at the outset remember that the 
authors are fighters of the old school who obviously love to 
enter the lists to tilt now with this opponent, now with that. 
Note their equal satisfaction at unhorsing “ a recently formed 
Government Department ” for advocating a remedy and making 
trials of it afterwards, at jousting with their brother chemists 
over the short duratioju of their experiments ” which they 
hint should have lasted 111 yesu’s, and at their frequent thrusts 
at the pmctical man for his incredulity and “ blind observance 
of traditions.” 

The authors in modest mood ask their critics to “ be lenient ” 
and again to dissociate themselves from “ the oft repeated, and 
more often mistaken cry of the antagonism between theory and 
practice ” ; and yet, as we read, we feel that in their hearts 
they would be disappointed if they did not arouse a challenge. 

Unless this attitude is understood the authors’ method of 
approaching their subjects of experiment is bound to detract 
from their true value. 

One other featm^e often seems to obscure the value of 
definite results—^the attempt always to find the. mean ” and 
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to draw a generallj^ applicable conclusion from subjects which 
the experimenter says he realises possess inherent variations. 

Several chapters suffer from an obscure presentation and a 
disputable use of the facts. For instance, quite early on in the 
book, when giving data upon the value of bastard trenching 
the writers put before us a table showing the various effects 
upon soil and plant growth, and though some show more 
decided inclinations than others, they take the mean of the lot 
which “ is found to average exactly nil.” *' Evidently,” they 
continue, “it is not an operation on which a fruit grower 
should spend his money.”. 

Again in the chapter on Pruning the grouping together of 
Bramley, Cox and Potts, and the striving after mean values, 
obscures the weighty conclusions arrived at. The use of the 
same method in Chapter XIV. on “ The Flowering of Apple 
Trees ” leads them to the conclusion that it would be “ hopeless 
to attempt to arrange a number of varieties of apples in a 
series according to their order of flowering with any degree of 
precision.” 

This is probably due to the different method of approach of 
the trained chemist from that of those generally engaged in 
biological work. 

To the same cause is also probably due the fact that the 
authors took for granted that they received the trees they asked 
for upon “ Crab and Paradise ” and that “ Crab ” and “ Para¬ 
dise ” were known quantities of definite habit. 

The authors note that logically a complete experiment should 
embrace the whole period of a tree’s life, from its grafting to 
its death, and their book is most skilfully arranged, progressing 
from the preparation of the ground, and the method of planting, 
to the culminating points of manuring and fruiting, but un¬ 
fortunately the first elements of nursery practice had to be 
relegated to the “ odds and ends,” and much avoidable variation 
had consequently to be faced and doubtless helped farther to 
complicate many results. 

Had the authors not taken their root systems for granted 
they would never have said “it is only in cei*tain tninor 
respects that the stock influences the growth of the scion.” 

The outstanding features of the book may be summarised 
as follows:— 

Planting (Chapter lY.)—^These experiments which aroused 
so much controversy in the past were actually initiated “to 
test the evil results of careless planting” and when the results 
did not demonstrate these they were duplicated and repeated 
again and again, until 146 sets of experiments had been tried 
in very different localities aijd under very different conditions, 
with a large majority of results in favour of caioless plantinj^^ 
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With obvious enjoyment the authors tell us they had ‘‘ difficulty 
in persuading the planters to be sufficiently rough in their 
handling of the trees.” Thus they throw down the gauntlet 
and advocate planting “ in gate post position.” However in 
their very careful anadysis of the causes of the beneficial effect 
of ** rough planting,” they admit that root injury is an important 
factor, and beyond a certain point may even have an adverse 
effect, and that it “leaves this benefit to be accounted for 
solely by the ramming of the soil.” They then show very 
clearly how this is effected by bringing the soil particles into 
the closest possible contact with the roots which starts them 
into early growth and point out that the ramming advocated 
would be disastrous if it involved the consolidation of any wide 
area of soil, but that it only affects the earth immediately 
surrounding the roots, out of which “ hard ball ” the roots soon 
find their way. On all but a light sandy soil, and on the 
London clay, ramming was proved to be beneficial, and there 
is no reason to dispute this conclusion. 

The very interesting point is made, and clearly explained, 
that whilst the normal method of planting—merely treading in 
the roots—is adhered to, it can only be done with success 
during favourable soil conditions whilst planting by the 
ramming method can be done successfully under any conditions. 
This ramming must be distinguished from the “ string-fellow 
method ” of planting which is much more drastic in its treat¬ 
ment of the roots. 

Pruning (Chapters TI. and YII.).—The gauntlet is thrown 
down again in one of the opening sentences, which states “ that 
pruning encourages growth is, except under certain special 
conditions, one of the fiillacies prevalent in horticulture.” 

In the course of two chapters we gi^dually learn what the 
authoi^s mean by “ growth ” and “ certain special conditions,” 
but to the man who knows that he prunes for the special 
pnrpose of encouraging growth, it is not a promising beginning. 
However, these chapters are full of suggestion and sound 
advice, though they would have been much better reading had 
the authors stated more clearly when they were dealing with 
young trees, and when with mature trees, and when they were 
thinking of pruning for shape and when pruning for other 
purposes. 

These chapters go to show that generally speaking the 
unpruned trees equal or exceed in vigour the pruned, and that 
they crop more heavily and bear crops of a greater total value. 
The authors lead us on thus: From every point of view, there¬ 
fore, it would appear that pruning is disadvantageous to a fnut 
tree, and that the more it can, be reduced, the better,” Then 
they add, “ but this does not by any means imply that it ought 
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to be dispensed with.” In shaping, spacing and rejuvenating 
prune by all means, but the less the normal growth and 
formation of fruit buds are interfered with the better—this is 
very conclusively proved. At least 117 varieties are grouped 
in these trials, but it yet remains for some one to modify the 
general principles in accordance with individual characteristics. 

With regard to root pruning, after subjecting some of the 
trees to an attack as severe as any they have made on estab¬ 
lished practice the authors come to the conclusion that the 
former practice is only to be undertaken with “ extreme 
moderation.” 

Manuring (Chapters IX. and X.).—In these two chapters the 
authors put before us two very different results with regard to 
the manuring of the top fruits. Whilst the experiment carried 
out for 22 years at Ridgmont showed that “ apple trees which 
have been dressed every year throughout tW period with 
various dressings of artifieia] or natural manure have shown no 
appreciable advantage over similar trees which have received no 
dressing whatever,” similar experiments on the poor soil at 
Millbrook gave very decided results, and even emphasised the 
benefit of potash and the opposite effect of phosphate on that 
particular soil. 

If the authors did not attempt to reconcile the two results and 
were not so sure that ^*the absence of results at Ridgmont 
could not be attributed to any feult in the experiments them¬ 
selves,” the reader would have been tempted to wonder whether 
the closeness of planting had anything to do with it, seeing 
that some trees were removed during the experiment and only 
the Bramle 3 rs were left—hardly the. most responsive to such 
trials. In any case these chapters are full of interest and 
suggestion, and end with an appeal to practical farmers to make 
manurial experiments on their particular soils. Nothihg could 
be more calculated to awaken the desire. 

There is also much information about the special uso of 
farmyard manure for bush fruits, the effects of green manuring 
on fruit and valuable investigation into the legitimate loss of 
weight of farmyard manure in transit. 

The Fruiting of Trees in Consecutive Seasons (Chapter 
XIII.).—On this subject a most interesting investigation has 
been undertaken and valuable data already accumulated. One 
sentence will sufficiently suggest the trend of the results;—^ 
/‘ Fruit trees have, so to speak, long memories, and their 
behaviour in any particular season is conditional, not merely 
by immediate antecedent circumstances, but by their previous 
behaviour, during at le^t: three foregoing seasons.” : 

Chapters XV. to XXIV. are chiefly taken up , : w^ 
observations on insecticides and fungicide and in des^bihg 
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expei*ime]it& against definite diseases ; they are full of interest¬ 
ing information on the fungicidal action of sprays and so forth, 
and it may here be noted that throughout the book the authors 
have not forgotten to make clear general statements iiiYaluable 
to all students, such for instance as their analysis of plant 
sprays, description of wind frosts and radiation frosts, and the 
inti*oductory chapter on the structm*e and functioning of plants. 

The ej^ect of Grass on Trees and kindred subjects (Ohaptei's 
XXY. to XXIX.) occupy neaidy the last third of the book, and 
is one of the most Taiuable contributions ever yet made to 
horticultural science and opens up the whole vast subject of the 
reciprocal effect of the plant and the soil on each other, a 
subject of which we as yet are only on the fringe,” as the 
authors themselves say. To quote from the report, no form 
of ill tx’eatment examined at Woburn, except lifting the trees 
every year, caused a reduction of vigour compamble with that 
produced by grass.” 

If more planters of trees realised this fact hundreds of acres 
of potentially valuable orchards would not be spoiled annually 
as at present. If they realised that the ‘‘ pale sickly green of 
the leaves, so, distinct from drought and scorching, and yet so 
prevalent, was the effect of grass and weeds, the value of clean 
plantations would be more universally accepted. Hardwooded 
plants recover only with difiSiculty from any stunting effect in 
early life.” 

The causes of the stunting effect of grass and weeds are 
very closely examined and aU the popular explanations such as 
seration, water supply, food supply and physical condition were 
made the basis of separate experiments and were not found to 
be the true cause. 

The ultimate conclusion is that the damage is “ due only to 
some toxic influence interfering with the physiological action 
of the plant, and preventing it from utilising the food which is- 
present.” There follows from this a most valuable description 
of the toxic action of one crop upon another and the behaviour 
of plants in masses. All this part of the book is very fully 
illustrated photographically, a most welcome method of 
recording. It is a pity that the Ridgmont soil and climate seems 
to lead to extremes, for once more the authors lead their readers 
on almost to the point of believing that they had only dreamt 
of the fine grass orchards they had seen properly managed, 
though finally they mention that depth of soil and a ready 
drainage help to mitigate the evil of grass, but the authors’ 
attitude thi'oughout is very well illustrated when they try to 
rebut the argument of the good grass orchard: In the almost 
invariable absence of definite measurements and of the means 
of comparing them stiictly with trees in tilled ground, it is 
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impossible to state that they have not suffered at all from the 
grass.” 

Such tricks are bound to leave readers in a critical mood, 
but we should not allow them to detract from the real value of 
the main work. R. G. H. 

Mendelism, by R. C. Punnett, F.R.S. 5th Edition, 1919 
(Macmillan & Co.), pp. xiv + 219, 7 plates, 52 text figures. 

It happens now and then in science that some investigator 
—not necessarily endowed with higher intelligence than the 
great men of his time, but always possessed of entire sincerity, 
an unruffled patience which learns humbly from nature with¬ 
out seeking there the fulfilment of his own preconceptions— 
discovers some principle which proves to be a key to a locked 
book in which the answers to many of nature’s riddles may be 
found. Such a principle was Baldwin’s law of natural selec¬ 
tion, which, in spite of all recent attempts to belittle it, will 
remain the basis of our understanding of adaptation in plants 
and animals. Another was Mendel’s theory of hybridism, 
which is now known by his name. It was published in 1865 
in a paper of only forty pages, which was, somewhat unaccount¬ 
ably, lost sight of. In 1900 this paper was rediscovered by 
de Vries and others who at once realised its importance, and 
since that time experimental verifications of Mendel’s theory 
have been obtained on all sides. The accumulation of data 
and the extension of the theory proceed at such a rate that any 
book on the subject is soon out of date, and it is symptomatic 
that we already have the 5th edition of Professor Punnett’s 
book on Mendelism. Probably the subject is growing more, 
rapidly, living more furiously, than any other branch of 
biology. - 

Mendel’s experiments on green peas w#e performed in the 
monastic garden at Briinn, where results were obtained, which, 
at fi.rst sight, seemed curious, though they could be regularly 
repeated. When he pollinated the flower of a tall variety of 
pea with pollen from a dwarf variety, or vice versa^ he found 
that the plants reared from the hybrid seed were all of the tall 
form, the dwarf parent having no apparent part in them. But 
when these hybrid plants were allowed to self-pollinate in the 
normal way their progeny were not all long, but, on au aver¬ 
age, out of every four plants three were tall, one was short and 
none were intei'mediate. Further, all the dwarfs of this 
generation bx*ed true, whereas of the longs only one-third bred 
true and the others gave, like their parents, both tail and dwarf 
progeny. 

V This is an important discovery for any one to make, but what 
is still more to Mendel’s credit is. that he correctly interpreted 
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the result. To-day it may be expressed in different terms and 
many complications have to be explained, but the fundamental 
conception is as Mendel left it. 

Fertilisation consists in the fusion of two gametes^ or sexual 
cells, of which, at any rate in the higher plants and animals, 
one is male and the other female. The unfertilised ovum is 
the female gamete, and when it has fused with the male 
gamete it becomes a zygote. Any theory of heredity must pre¬ 
mise that all the characters that are derived by an offspring 
from its parents are in some way carried by the gametes and 
the zygote obtains a double set of characters, one from the 
mother and the other from the father. If any particular 
character is possessed by both mother and father then the 
progeny receives this character twice over, but if only one of 
the parents possesses it the progeny receives it only once. 

Now let us suppose that tallness is a character possessed by 
the female parent and not by the male parent. The female 
gametes all carry this character of tallness, and the male 
gametes do not. We will distinguish the presence of the 
character by T and its absence by t. Then the zygote, as 
regards this character is composed of T 4* t and may be 
written Tt. When the plant reared from this zygote in its turn 
becomes reproductive a process of segregation occurs. For the 
gametes which it produces do not carry both the characters of 
T and t, but only one. Thus some of the gametes have T and 
others t, and it is an even chance which any one gamete, either 
male or female, will possess. When fertilisation is again 
effected we may get in even numbers (placing the female 
gamete first) TT, Tt, tT, or tt. 

Now one gamete is sufficient to give the character to an 
individual (or if we do not choose to think in terms of the 
presence and absence theory we may say that T is dominant to 
t and t rec^sive to T). 

Thus a plant of the composition Tt is tall and has the same 
appearance as TT; but when self-pollinated it is capable of 
giving rise to tt or dwarf plants, whereas TT can only breed 
true. 

The results may be expressed diagramatically as follows :— 
TT X tt Fq generation 
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This is the fundamental conception of Mendelism. Mendel 
proved that it worked not only with the character of tallness, 
but with seed characters (wrinkled or smooth) and flower 
colour. It has since been verified for numerous characters in 
fowls, rabbits, mice, and a host of other animals and plants, and 
some of the most convincing verifications have resulted from 
the hybridising of insects. 

This, however, is its simplest manifestation. When in¬ 
dividuals are crossed which differ not in one character only, 
but in many, a large number of new forms will arise limited 
only by the number of possible combinations of maternal and 
paternal characters. Further, characters frequently show the 
phenomenon of “ coupling’’ so that they generally, though not 
always, appear together in individuals. 

One of the most important of the results of the Mendelian 
hypothesis, both from the theoretical and economic standpoint, 
is the conception of unit characters which follows from it. 
The old idea of evolution by immeasurably small increments 
has given place to a belief in quite considerable jumps or 
mutations, so that a species is now considered to vary by the 
acquirement or loss of some definite character. Man had pre¬ 
viously become obsessed by the results of human crossing such 
as the mulatto, in which F2 generation, rarely, if ever, shows 
a reversion to either parental type. Intermediates may be found 
of all grades of colour between the white man and the black ; 
but this may be attributed to an extreme complexity of unit 
characters and the oneness of all life is prettily exemplified by 
the fact that the solution of the problem of the mulatto is 
suggested by Nilsson-Ehle’s work on the inheritance of red and 
wMte colour in the grain of wheat. 

In the new edition of Professor Punnett’s book, two new 
chapters are included on recent American work on the feuit-fly, 
Drosophila, They deal chiefly with the co-ordination of the 
knowledge gained from hybridisation with the cytological 
observations on the chromosomes in the nucleus. It is im¬ 
possible to deal with this subject briefly, but its extraordinary 
interest will be readily acknowledged. It seems likely that in 
the near future we shall be able to locate in a chromosome, 
which is visible even under a moderately powerful microscope, 
the actual material unit which carries a particular character. 

Professor Punnett’s book should be read by all who take an 
interest in the improvement of stock. The chapter on the 
economic aspects of Mendelism will appeal particularly to 
agriculturists; but this book as a whole is so very readable, 
and at the same time concise and clear, that ho part of it: could 
bb missed without regret. A.t the end of its 215 pages of lar^ 
^pe, one wonders how so much matter have b^en 
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into so little space without protlncing any oppi*essive sense of 
congestion. 

W. E. Hilby. 

. Land Drainage from Field to Sea. C. H. J. Clayton, with a 
preface by the Et. Hon. Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, K.C.Y.O., K.B.E. 
(London, George Newnes, Ltd., 1919, pp. xii. + 192, 
illustrated).—In the history of the reclamation of land for 
farming purposes nothing arrests the attention or compels the 
admiration more than the great drainage works accomplished 
in many parts of the country. Some of these works are of 
great antiquity. Tacitus tells how the Britons were employed 
by their Eoman conquerors in draining and embanking land— 
possibly cn Romney Marsh—and many centuries later the great 
religious houses are known to have been particularly active in 
this way. Later still we find the gr^^at landowners of the 
Stuart period associating themselves with vast schemes for the 
drainage of the Fens, and the name of Cornelius Termuyden 
will be remembered as that of the most famous 6f the band of 
Dutch engineers whom they called to their aid. The work has 
continued up to the present day, and at the moment of writing 
reclamation.worka are in progress on the east coast and in a few 
other places. 

It is a regrettable fact that owing to a variety of causes the 
works themselves in too many cases are inadequate, whilst 
in others schemes admirably conceived and executed have been 
reduced in efficiency, or been rendered useless, by the ignorance 
and neglect of those responsible for their maintenance, but the 
passing of the Land Drainage Act, 1918, will facilitate the 
setting up of new areas of control, and the consolidation of 
interests, which should go a long way towards effecting the 
regeneration of many inefficient or decaying drainage systems. 
The appearance of Mr. Clayton’s book, therefore, is timely, and 
moreover it supplies a want which many agricultuiists and 
students of agriculture must have felt, for there is an almost 
complete lack of practical works on the subject of aiiierial 
drainage available for the general reader. Mr. Clayton writes 
from a life-long experience as the chief drainage engineer of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and his book is well 
planned, well carried out, well illustrated, and ^yell indexed. 
Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, a past-president of the Ministry, has 
contributed a preface, in which the reasons for the state into 
which many of our main arterial drainage systems have lapsed 
are considered, and he gives the first place truly enough to “a 
chaos of authorities and an absence of authority,” Other real 
difficulties, and pfobably even more difficult to surmount, are 
the conflicting interests of mill-owners, transport workers and 
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farmers. It is too often found that whereas the two former are 
concerned to maintain a certain water level, this can only be 
achieved by injury to the latter. The writer has in mind the 
case of a navigable river in the Midlands w^hich is maintained 
constantly at a level which has brought about the water-logging 
of many hundreds of acres of land adjacent, solely to facilitate 
the passage of one or two barge-loads of produce yearly. In 
these days of speedy rail and motor transport, and with the 
concentration of the milling industry at the ports, it is probable 
that on most of the lesser rivers the removal of locks and w^eirs 
would result in a considerable margin of gain to the community 
even though a few individuals might suffer. 


THE CARDIFF SHOW, 1919. 

In December, 1912, the Council accepted an invitation to visit 
Cardiff in 1917, but, owing to the national situation at the end 
of the preceding year, it was realised that it would not be 
possible to hold the fixture at the time originally arranged. It 
was then agreed that the proposed Show should be postponed 
indefinitely, and that Cardiff should be the venue of the first 
Royal Show to take place after the war. By kind permission of 
the Marquess of Bute, the owner of the property, the Showyard 
plant and material, which had been transported from Man¬ 
chester, was stored on the site till required. 

The Council assumed considerable responsibility in deciding 
to hold the Show in 1919, as the conditions throughout the 
country were still far from normal and there was a great doubt 
as to whether the railways would be able to cope with the. 
requirements of exhibitors and visitors. While the Railway 
Companies were unable to revive the various concessions 
formerly enjoyed by mernbei^, exhibitors and visitors to the 
Show, the transport arrangements were carried out by them in 
a manner which surpassed expectations, and the general result 
justified the Society’s action. 

After the cessation of hostilities in November, 1918, no time 
was lost by Sir Gilbert Greenall, the Honorary Director, in 
pushing on the preparations for the holding of the Show in the 
following summer. The time available was none too long; but, 
thanks to the cordial co-operation of all interested, the exhibition 
which took place from Tuesday, June 24, to Saturday, June 28, 
was from every point of view a great success. 

On the first occasion that Cardiff offered hospitality to the 
Society, in 1872, the Show took place in Cathays Park, and 
resulted in a deficit of 602?. . In 1901, when the City was agaiu ! 
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visited, the total attendance of 167,423 had up to that time only 
been exceeded on three occasions; the financial result was a 
credit balance of 1,998Z.; and it was the only Show held by the 
Society after 1897 to be financially remunerative until the 
policy of migratory Shows was resumed in 1906. 

-Amongst other things, the 1901 Exhibition was notable for 
the introduction into the Society’s Showyard of Horse-jumping 
Competitions. These proved to be a popular and attractive 
feature, and similar competitions have taken place at each of 
the Society’s Shows since that time. 

Particulars of entries, attendance, &o., of the three Shows at 
Cardiff are given below : — 


Tetr 

■ 1 

! 

Preild^nk of the Year 

Imple- 

meuts 

entered 

Entries 
of live 
stock 

No. of 
persons 
admitted 

Financial 

Besult 

(+s=Proftt 

—ssLOSS) 

1872 

1901 

1919 

Sir W. W. Wynn, Bt, M.P. . . . 

3rd Earl Oawdor. 

Sir J. B. BowennJoiieB, Bt. ... 

5.843 

4,070 

3,918 

1.293 

1.576 

2.602 

85.185 
167.423 
191.684 1 

i £ 

—602 
+ 1.998 
+ 1!^039 


^ in 1901, the site utilised for the Showground this year 
consisted of the Recreation Ground adjoining Sophia Gardens, 
and parts of Pontcanna Farm belonging to the Marquess of Bate 
and in the occupation of Mr. Templeton. The ground occupied 
w^ 110 acres in extent, picturesquely situated between the 
River Taflf and the Cathedral Road, with a beautiful double 
avenue of lime trees running almost its entire length. The 
main entrance was from Cathedral Road by way of Talbot 
Street, and throughout the Show there was an excellent service 
of trams from different parts of the City to within a short 
distance of the gates. 

The list of prizes, framed on the customary wide basis of 
pre-war days, included classification for almost every recognised 
breed of British live stock. This was made possible by the 
assis^nce received from the Various Breed Societies and the 
Cardiff Local Committee, who contributed generously to the 
prize fund. For the first time classification was provided for 
Percheron horses and for Gloucestershire Old Spots pigs. Prizes 
were also offered for rabbits of ten different breeds. 

Particulars of entries, classes and prizes in all sections will 
he found in the tables on pp, 371 and 272. 

Plates of the champion animals in the horse section appear 
as illustrations io this report. 

The third Cardiff “Royal” will be memorable as the first 
tq be visited by the Prince of Wales, who arrived in 

the City on the evening of Monday, June 23, and, during his 
st^y^ was the guest of the Marquefi® of Bute at Cardiff Castle. 
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His Royal Highness on the Tuesday paid a visit to the Rhondda 
Valley, and on the Wednesday and Thursday he attended the 
Show. On the Friday morning His Royal Highness left the 
City for Swansea. 


Entries of Live Stock, Poultry, and Produce. 



Cardiff, 

mis 

Man¬ 

chester. 

1916 

Notting¬ 

ham, 

ISIS 

ShrewB- 

bixry, 

1914 

Bristol, 

ISIS 

Don¬ 

caster, 

1912 

Norwich, 

1911 

Liver¬ 

pool, 

1910 

Cardiff 

1901 

HorseB . 

^569 

^518 


^819 

^584 

1773 

^716 

^686 

355 

Cattle . 

1867 


1862 

U,272 

^1,138 

*1.089 

H,065 

^938 

553 

Sheep . 

586 


575 

^886 

736 

*734 

746 

772 

519 

Goats 

91 

92 


_ 





.iii^ 

Pigs . . 

389 

321 

360 

417 

394 

*426 

416 

361 

148 

Total . 


2,341 

2,297 


2.852 



2.767 

1,676 

Poultry . 


1,619 

1,286 

1,373 

1,436 

1,242 

1218 

1,195 

701 

Babbits . 

278 

— 

— 


“ 

— 



— 

Produce . 

387 

565 

461 

^5 

685 

559 

670 

701 

521 


^ Exclusive of Double Entries. 

^ Exhibition of Cattle, Sheep and Pigs prohibited by order of Board of Agricultuie- 


Shedding in Implement Yard. 


Description of 
Shedding 

Cardiff. 

1919 

Man¬ 

chester, 

1916 

Netfcing- 

bani, 

1915 

Shrews¬ 

bury, 

1914 

Bristol^ 

1913 

Don¬ 

caster, 

1912 


Liver¬ 

pool, 

1910 

Oardiff, 

UOl 

Ordinary 
Machinery . 
Special.. 
(Seedi^ Models, 

Feet 

i540 

4.200 

2.469 


Feet 

4,885 

2.935 

2,884 

Feet 

6,810 

3,405 

3,473 

Feet 

6,870 

3,665 

3,689 

Feet 

7,050 

3,125 

3.363 

Feet 

6,690 

3.095 

^907 

Feet 

7,590 

2,555 

3,420 

Feet 

7,245 

2,305 

2,101 

Total . . 

ERxclaaiveof 
open ground 
space] 

i 

11,209 

7,070 

10,7M 

13,488. 

14,224 

1^638 

13,692 

13,565 

11,661 

No. of Stands 

371 

239 


439 

613 

442 

467 

464 



Tuesday, the opening day, in accordance with iayariable 
custom, was devoted to the business of judging in all the live 
stock sections. In the afternoon a meeting of much importance 
to stock-owners took place in the Large Tent concerning the 
question of the importation of Canadian store cattle. This 
meeting was attended by representatives of agricultural and 
breed societies, and, after discussion, a resolution was passed 
deprecating any proposals to repeal the Diseases of Animals 
Act. ^ 

A noteworthy event of Wednesday was the visit, under the 
auspices of the Imperial Education Committee of the War 
Office, of oyer a thousand soldier agriculturists from the Over¬ 
seas Dominions and from the Dnited States of A^n^ric^ 
During their stay in neighbourhood these i^pe 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OP ENTRIES, Etc., 
At two Shows held at Cardiff in 1901 and 1919. 


Classes Entries I Glasses Entries 


SHEEP, 

Pigs, Poultet, 
BABBITS, 
Peoduoe 



Totalfor CATTLE 


Prises . 
Oxford Down. 

: : 

72 Hampshire Down . 

22 Suffolk . . . 

60 Dorset Down . 

40 I Dorset Horn . 
Byeland . 

45 Kerry Hih (Waies). 

92 Lincoln . 

Leicester . 

Border Leicester . 
40 Wensleydale . 

Lonk.... 
34 DerbyshireGritstone 
4 Kent or Bomney 

7 Marsh . . . 

17 Cotswold. 

21 Devon Long "Wool. 

47 South Devon . 

7 Dartmoor, 

— Exmoor Horn. 

56 Cheviot , 

— Herdwick 

50 Welsh Mountain . 

9 Badnor . 

95 South Welsh . 

16 Black'faced 

_ , 

Total for SHEEP . 

- OOATS:- 

Prizes . 


SSAWIOs piss,_ 


Prises — 
Large White . . i 

Middle White. . 4 

Small White . . 4 

Tamworth . . 4 

Berkshire. . 4 

Large Blaek . . 2 

Lincolnshire Curly- 
coated , . ““ 

Gloucestemhire Old 
Spots . , , — 

Total for PIGS . IT 

TOTAL POR STOCK 'm 

POTJLTEY:- 

Prizes . ~ 


BABBITS:- 

Prises 



131 i,m 


PBODHCB:- 

Prises 



• skowm . z,8»iint«iM . 45,976•pria* 

^ ’j WW ■ 690 0 I*m« . 1,901 BntriM . 410,91212*. • R 


690 Oliiaw . 1,901 Until** . 410,91212*.' Pitoi 


ineluding £124 for Oompetitionai, 


‘ Including £200 for Flower Show* 
























Fig. 1.— Shirr Stallion, “ Fenny Eaiperor.'' 

JTinrtfir of Champion Prize for heat Shire Stan ion, Cardiff, 1919. 
Exhibited by Mr. Denbt Cor.t.ras. 



. Fig. 2.--SH1RR Filly, “ Medlar Bella.** 

Winner of Champion Prize for bent Shire Mare or. Filly, Cardiff, 191S. 
.Exhibited hy the Pendley Stock Farms. 
















FlS. 3.—CLYDESDiLE SXALUON, “ CARRY Olf.*' 

W'inner of Champion Vrize for best Clydesdale Stallion, Cardiff, 1919. 
Exhibited by Capt. A. M. Montgomery. 



Pig* 4.—Clydesdale Mare, “ Rosaund." 

Wifuner of Champion Prize for best Clydesdale Mare or Filly, Cardiff, 1919. 
Exhibited by Messrs. P. J. Dickens and P. Calvert Bdtler. 











Fig. 5.~Stifpowc Staixion, “ Stjdbourxe Arteaias.” 

Winner of Champion Prize for best Suffolk StaUtont Cardiff, 191b. 
“Exhibited by the Harq-itis of Graham. 



Fie. 6.—Huntee Filly, “ Thb Bhllb.” 

Winner of Champion Prize for best Biinter Filly not exceeding S years old, Cardiff, 1919. 
Exhibited by Lieut.-Gol. Sir Merrie B. Borrell, Bart. 













Fig. 7.—Hunter iUHs, “ LANDsaPE.’’ 

WimKr of Champion Prize for best Hmter Mare, i years old and upwards, Cardiff, 1919. 
Exhibited by Lord Tredegar. 



Pig. 8.—Polo and Riding Pony Filly, Amber 2nd.” 

'inner of Champion Prize for best Polo and Biding Pony Mare or Filly, Cardiff, 1919. 
BxhiMted by ItvJOR J. R. 6. Brnsos. 














Fig. 9.— Polo akd Ridixo Pony STAaiON. “ Prairie Fire,’* 

Winner of Champion Prize for best Polo and Riding Pony Colt or Stallion, Cardiff-, 1919. 
Exhibited by Mb. J. MtrMFOBD. 



Fio. 10.— Hackney Stallion, •* Kirkdurn Leader." 

Winner of Ukumpion Prize, for beet HaeJmey 'Stallion, Viirtiiff, 1919, 
Exhibited by Mr. C. Kenyon. 















FIG. U.—Hackket Filly. “Da:tom Quebj?/' 

Winner of Chamjaion Pt^ize for best Hackney Mare or Filly, Cardiff, 1919. 
Exhibited by Mrs. 'Walter Briggs. 





Fig. 12.—Hackney Pony Stallion, ‘'Johsty Soothwobth.” 

Winner of Champion PrUte for beet Haohney Pony StaVHont Cardiff, 1919. 
Exhibited by Mr. JToshua Ball. 












PiG- 13.--HACKNBX Pony Marb, ** Tissington Bauble^" 

Winner of Champion Prize for best Udckney Pony Mare or Filly^ Cardiff, 1919. 
Exhibited by Mr. W. W. Bottrnb. 



PlQ. 14.—Shetland Pony Mark, ** May Quw of PiiNSiwiaJ[&*’ 
Winner of Champion, Prize for beet Shetland Pony, Cardiff ISIS. 
Exhibited by Mrs. Btya Dnmrs. 















Fig. 15.—Hunter Gh.ding, ** Satan.” 

Winner of Chfimpian Prize for best Hunter Mare or Gelding^ Cardiff, 1919. 
Exhibited by Mr. John Drags. 



Pro. 16.— Hack and Riding Pony Gelding, As You Wbm.” 
fFinner of Citampion Prize for best Each and Biding Pony, Cardiff, 1919. 
Exhibited by Major H. Faudel Phillips. 
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accommodated in a special camp at Buttrills. On their arrival 
in the Showyard they were officially welcomed by the Presi¬ 
dent, who met them in the Large Tent. Sir Bowen Bowen- 
Jones, addressing the assembled soldiers, said :— 

“ It is indeed a pleasant duty to receive you all here to-day, 
and to welcome you to our Show. It is most gratifying to all 
of us to see soldier agriculturists from the Dominions overseas 
coming to take part in our agricidtural work in this country. 
We welcome you as soldiers from the Dominions who have 
fought side by side with the regiments of the Mother country 
in the defence of right and justice, and we are glad to have the 
opportunity of recognising publicly the heroic deeds you have 
performed on behalf of the Motherland, by which you have 
helped to consolidate this great Empire. I understand that in 
addition to the Overseas troops we have present with us officers 
and men from the United States of America, soldiers who have 
joined the allied cause and who have taken their share in 
bringing the war to a successful termination. We welcome 
you further, each and all of you, as brother agriculturists, 
as brother farmers who have come here to see what our system 
and method of agriculture is. No doubt you are aware that 
our systems have been built up from generation to generation 
in a riow way from the knowledge imparted from father to son, 
a process which continued until in recent years we have been 
obliged to move rather more rapidly on account of the condi¬ 
tions of the times. We know that you, on the other hand, in 
the Dominions have begun de novo^BS one might say, in fresh 
lands and having no long traditions behind you, and probably 
you have devised more excellent methods than we have. We 
hope that you have something to learn from us, and we freely 
recognise that we have a good deal to learn from you.” 

The visitors, in accordance with a prearranged programme, 
afterwards broke up into small parties and were conducted 
round the stockyard by expert representatives of the various: 
stud, herd, and flock book societies^ who explained the points 
and merits of the different breeds. Col. Cornwallis acted as 
Reception Steward in connection with the visit. 

On the Wednesday the Prince of Wales paid an official visit 
to the Show, accompanied by the Marquess and Marchioness of 
Bute. Arriving at the Showyard entrance about 11.30 a.m., 
His Royal Highness was met by the Honorary Director, ^ir 
Gilbert Greenall, and conducted to the Royal Pavilion, where 
he was received by the.President. The Royal visitor attended 
the General Meeting of the Society’s Governors and Members. 
The Large Tent was crowded to its utmost capacity ; and the 
announcement by the President in the course of his introduce 
tory speech, that the Prince had at the Codncii Meeting that 
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morning been elected a Trustee was received with acclamation. 
Later in the proceedings His Royal Highness proposed a resolu¬ 
tion of thanks to the Lord Mayor and Corporation of Cardiff 
for their exertions to promote the success of the Show. The 
motion was passed with great cordiality. After luncheon in 
the Royal Pavilion, at which he was the guest of the President, 
the Prince made a tour of the Showground, spending a con¬ 
siderable time in the Implement Section, stopping at a number 
of the stands to examine the exhibits. Proceeding later to the 
Royal Box in the Grand Stand, His Royal Highness was much 
interested in the events in the Ring, particularly the jumping 
competitions. 

On the Thursday the Prince visited the City Hall and was 
admitted to the Freedom of the City of Cardiff. In the after¬ 
noon he made a second visit to the Show, entering the Yard 
from the Castle grounds by way of a specially constructed 
temporary bridge over the river Taff. A brief tour of the 
Yard was made, including visits to the Working Dairy and the 
Horticultural Exhibition. His Royal Highness also spent some 
time in the Royal Box at the Horse Ring. After witnessing 
the judging of a class of Hunters, he went into the Ring and 
present^ rosettes to the winning competitors. In the evening 
the Prince honoured the Lord Mayor with his presence at the 
Banquet in the City Hall, held in connection with the Society’s 
visit and attended by Members of the Council and the Local 
Committee. 

On the last two days considerable interest was shown by 
visitors in the Timbering Competitions, for which there were 
63 entries in two classes. The competition consisted of placing 
and fitting up the timber in such a position as it would be 
placed in the coal mine for the support of the sides and roofs 
in connection with the different underground roads and 
workings. Mr. D, T. Alexander, in addition to his other 
activities, was Steward, and in conjunction with the Judge, 
Mr. Thomas GrifSths of Cymmer, Forth, was responsible for the 
success of the competitions. 

For its first post-war Show the Society was fortunate in the 
weather. Bark clouds gave rise to some misgivings at the time 
the gates were opened on Tuesday morning, but as the day wore 
on brighter conditions prevailed. On Wednesday there was a 
drizzling rain for an hour or two in the morning, but there was 
an improvement in the afternoon. The rest of the week was 
fine ; Thursday with bright sunshine throughout being an ideal 
summer day. 

In view of the greatly enhanced cost of the Show, particularly 
m the erection of aie various buildings, sheddipg, &o., the 
Council were tmder the necasgaty of increasing the prices of 
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admission. No change was made in the charge for the opening 
day, which remained at 5a. ; on the Wednesday and Thursday 
the charge was raised from 2s. 6d. to 3s., and on the Friday and 
Saturday from Is. to 2s. The number of admissions by payment 
during, the five days was 191,694, a total only exceeded by the 
Manchester Show in 1897, the year of Queen Victoria^ Diamond 
Jubilee, and the Newcastle Show of 1908. With a surplus of 
12,039^ Cardiff, however, now displaces Newcastle as the most 
successful Show from a financial point of view. The tables 
below give in detail the numbers of admissions on each day at 
Cardiff and comparative figures for the previous six Shows and 
the 1901 Show. 


(1) Admissions hy Payment at Cardiff, 1919. 


Day of Show 

llaja. 

Ipjn. 

3pjn. 

5 pjo. 

Day's total. 

Tuesday (6«.) .... 
Wednesday (3s,) 

Thursday (3«.) .... 
Friday (2s,) 

Saturday (2«.) .... 

2,914 

8,186 

17,003 

10,771 

9,538 

6,788 

22,851 

38,703 

21,389 

17,328 

7,613 
37,419 
57,728 
31,346 1 
27,168 

8,383 

44,663 

68,139 

36,856 

32,457 

8,466 

45,096 

68,838 

36,292 

33,002 

Total Admissions 

191,694 


(2) Total daily admissions at the 1919 Show, compared with 
the previous six Shows and the Cardiff Show o/1901. 


Day of Show 

Ill 

Man- 

chest’r. 

1916 

Notting¬ 

ham, 

1915 

Shr’ws- 

bury, 

im 

Bris¬ 

tol, 

1913 

Don¬ 

caster, 

1912 

Nor¬ 

wich, 

1911 

Car¬ 

diff. 

im 

First 

Second . . . 
Third .... 
Fourth . ... 
Fifth .... 


4,067 

29,145 

3^938! 

40.874 

38.173 


2,166 
12,566 
19,317 I 
39,397 
14,357 

L7e9 

21,632 

31,155 

78,702 

45,890 


878 

7,140 

20.442 

75,366 

17,739 

3,155 

23.745 

25,063 

69,133 

46,327 


191,694 

149,197 

103,883 

. 87,^3 

179^48 

,90,139 




In connection with the Show held in 1916 at Manchester, 
Entertainments Tax was not charged on the admissions into 
the Showyard, but the tax was payable on the admissions 
to certain of what may be termed the “ side shows ” as well as 
in respect of each member who attended the Show, as his badge 
entitled him to enter such “ side shows.” As the result of 
interviews with the ofScials of the Customs and Excise Depart¬ 
ment and the raising of the question in Parliament, the Society 
was granted a special exemption from tax for the Cardiff Show 
on the condition “ That the entertainment is strictly of the 
character described, and does not include Sports, a Ofend, Dog 
Show or other extraneous amusemeniB.” 

AU those connected with the Show, whether as 
exhibitors or victors, will remember with ^tisfaction that the 
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first exhibition of the Society after the victorious conclusion of 
the war was held in the Principality, and that the success of 
the visit exceeded that of any previous Show. 

The Lord Mayor (Mr. A. C. Kirk), as representing the City, 
maintained the traditional hospitality of Cardiff, and entertained 
the President of the Society as his guest during the week of the 
Show, while the leading inhabitants of the City and County also 
extended hospitality to a large number of visitors. At the 
Castle the Marquess of Bute entertained a large party to meet 
H.E.H. The Prince of Wales. 

This report cannot be concluded without reference to the 
splendid work of the members of the Cardiff Local Committee, 
whose efforts in the Society’s interests contributed so largely to 
the success of the Show. In this connection special mention- 
must be made of the Lord Mayor, Lord Glanely (Chairman of 
the Local Finance Committee), Mr. E. W. M. Corbett and 
Mr. C. D. Thompson (successively Chairmen of the Local 
Committee), Mr. D. T. Alexander, Mr. J, L. Wheatley (Local 
Honorary Secretary), and Mr. Hubert Alexander, who not only 
as Steward of Forage but in countless other matters rendered 
the Society invaluable assistance. 

Thos. McRow. 

16 Bedford Square, 

London, W.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS IMPLEMENTS 
EXHIBITED AT CARDIFF. 

ThB very fine Show of Implements and Machinery at Cardiff 
did great credit to the numerous exhibitors, who, notwithstand¬ 
ing the difficulties in which most of them have been placed by 
the War, have undoubtedly made a great and successful effort 
to maintain the high standard of the exhibits at the ‘‘ Royal.” 

The number of exhibits was 3,918, and there were some 
81 entries for the Society’s Silver Medals. 

There were a large number of exhibits of tractors, the forth¬ 
coming trials of which will be both interesting and instructive. 
Attention is drawn to the importance of manufacturers avoiding 
confusion in the designation of tractors and implements 
intended to be drawn by tractors. A tractor plough, for 
instance, is generally understood to be a plough only, but the 
compiler of the index of the catalogue has evidently found it 
difficult to correctly place many of the exhibits in this section. 
We have:—-Tractor, motor tractor, agiucultural tractor, universal 
tractor, agricultural motor, steam tractor, steam cai't, tractor 
plough, motor plough, <&c. 
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In some cases the tractor is not a tractor only, but is 
combined with a plough or other implement. Whatever the 
designation it should be made perfectly clear whether the 
machine is a tractor only or a combined implement. 

Awards op Silver Medals. 

The Judges awarded nine Silver Medals to the exhibits here 
named :— 

No. in 

Catalogue Exhibitor Nature of Award 

466 TuE Aura Ekoineebino Oo., Ltd., Artificial Manure Distribu- 
Bggesford, Devon. tor (self cleaning). 

468 Gloucester Incubator Co., Wood- Gate Fastener. 

Chester Mills, Stroud, Glos. 

645 J. W. Proctor & Co., Ltd., Cestro Depth-controlling Device 
Works, Chester St., Chesterfield, and Transport Arrange- 

Derbyshire. ment for Disc Harrow. 

1308 G. Llewbllin & Son, Royal Prize Combination Valve-eyelet 
Churn Works, Haverfordwest. and Water-sprayer with 

adjustable Single Lever 
Lid Fastener for Butter 
Chum. 

1894 W. N. Nicholson & Sons, Ltd., Trent Combined Cultivator for 
Iron Works, Newark, Notts. rigid or spring tines. 

2191 Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies, Ltd., Tractor Plough for two fur- 
Orwell Works, Ipswich. rows, with self-lift and 

adjustments for varying 
widths and depths. 

2318 Blackstonb & Co., Ltd., Stamford. Improved Gear on Combined 

Swath Turner and Side 
Rake. 

3170 Bamfobds, Ltd., Leighton Iron Works, Hay-loader, new patent, 
Uttoaceter. with three-throw cranks, 

3294 J.&H. McLaren, Ltd., Midland Engine Patent Compehsating Ar- 

Works, Leeds. langement on Anti¬ 

balance Steam Plough. 

The following is a detailed description of these exhiTbits :— 

No. 466. Artificial Manure Distributor {Self-Cleaning)^ 
by the Agm Engineering Company, Limited, Eggesford, Devon. 

The essential part of this implement consists of a single 
wooden roller, cased in steel. The roller is fluted longitudinally 
with grooves of such a section that as it revolves in the bottom 
of the manure box or hopper the grooves become fully charged 
with the manure and carry it through the bottom of the box 
on to a fixed metal delivery plate, the edge of which has large 
triangular teeth throughout its whole len^h and fits the curve 
of the roller with which it is in contact. : The manure falls 
through these teeth on to a board studded with pins and thence 
on to the ground. Metal scrapers kept in contact by springs 
very effectually clean the roller as it revolves. The rate of 
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delivery is varied by altering the speed lot the roller. This is 
accomplished by means of a set of change* wheels easily attached. 



Fig. L—Artificial Manure Distributor (Seif Gleaning). 


The machine was put thi’ough a trial in the presence of the 
judges, and spread a damp sample of mixed manure with 
perfect evenness. There was no bridging of the manure in 
the hopper. At the conclusion of the trial the manure box 
wasileft emptyiand'jtheirollerjjperfectly-clean. 



Fig. a~Tho same, arranged for transport. - 

m simplicity of the implement is much in its favour, as is 
^so Its lightness, while it is substantially built and is not wanting 

th ^ one BO arranged 

the Tirhwls and shafts can be readily taken off and replaced 
m sn<m positions as to be convenient for trmi^rt. 
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Ke. 4.—Oross-seotimi. 


No. 468. &aie Fmtfirary Perry'^s Pai^, by , Glonceeiter 
Inc4l»tor Company, Woodchester MUIb, Sttbud. :, . 

Titis is a very dmplo yefc ocellsat improTemedi On .tim 
TorMeal bar ^pe of fastener, Tbati pari'Of tbe bar wbii^ 
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engages the catch is made segmental instead of straight and 
vnth a radius equal to the distance from the foot of the hanging 
post to the catch. By this means should the hanging post lean 
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No. 645. Depih’-Oontrolling Device and Transport Ar¬ 
rangement for a Disc Harrow, by J. W* Pi'octor & Company, 
Limited, Oestro Works, Chester Street, Chesterfield, Derby¬ 
shire. 


The new depth-controlling device and transport arrange¬ 
ment applied to this implement is one which will add much 
to the convenience of the machine, especially in transport. 



Fig. 6.—Depth-Coiitrolliiig Uevtce and Transport Arrangement for Bisc Harrow. 


A pair of road wheels running on the ends of a, horizontal 
shaft are carried by two strong vertical racks; these engage in 
two pinions actuated by a handle and worm wheel attached to 
the back part of the frame. 

The road wheels can thus be readily lowered so as to raise 
the discs well clear of the ground, and they may also be used 
to regulate the depth of the discs when in use. 

No. 1308. Gombination Valve-Eyelet and Water-Sprayer: 
tmfh AdjmtabU Singh Le^er Lid Fastener for Butter Chum, 
Llewellin’s Royal Prize End-Over, Li, by G, Idewellin &'Soh, 
Hhverfordwest. 
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This is an excellent improTement. The eyelet and valve 
are made in one. By pressing down the metal rim of the 
eyelet the valve is opened, and similarly while pressing down 
the same rim water poured into the eyelet is sprayed around 
the sides of the chum. The valve is kept closed by means of 
a spring, and the whole fitting, which is made of inuch lai^r 
size than the usual valve, is easily removed for cleaning. 



Pig. 7.—Ctombination Valve-Eyelet and Water-Sprayer, &C,, for Butter Ohuni. 


The value of the spraying device in rendering it unnecessary 
to remove the lid when adding the breaking water will be 
thoroughly appreciated by Dairy workers; it will effect a 
saving of time, and the exhibitors further claim avoidance of 
loss of cream and butter as well as deterioration of colour and 
grain by exposure to the atmosphere at this critical stage. 

The single lever fastener is good in pattern and has the 
advantage of being adjustable so that any wear of the rim of 
the churn or shrinkage of the rubber ring can be compensated 
for, and the secure fastening of the churn lid is always main¬ 
tained. 

No. 1894. Combined Cultivator for Migid or Spring Tines^ 
by W. N. Nicholson & Sons, Limited, Trent Iron Works, 
Newark, Notts. 
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This is a strong and serviceable implement, being a rigid 
tine drag with eleven tines. By the removal of the rigid tines 
and their replacement by fonr frames, carrying in all sixteen 



spring tines, it is converted into a spring tine 
conversion from the one form of implemehi to the 
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easily effected, and the machine appears to be^ equally 
conTenient in either form. 



A device is added by means of which each of the frames 
carrying the spring tines can be forced down from the main 
frame and held in position to work at varying depths. 

No. 2191. Tractor Ploughs for Two Furroivs with Self- 
Lift and A^iistmehts for varying loidths^ by Rmsomes* 
Sims Jefferies, ^Limited, ^ Orwell Works, Ipswich. 


Fig. 9.— Oombiued CultiT?iitor for Rigid or Spring Tines. 
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This is a well-made implement. The improved self-lift 
arrangement is sound and practicable. It consists of a toothed 
rack, which engages with a pinion fixed to the nave of the 



land wheel. When dpei’ated, by means of a feverjicohtrolled 
by the driver from'the seat of the tractor, the forward motion 
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causes the plough to climb gi'adually out of ^ork, and it is 
held in its raised position until released. 

The various adjustments for width and depth are well 
arranged and easily applied. 

No. 2318. Improved Gear m Combined Swath Turner 
and Side Rahe^ by Blaekstone & Oo., Ltd., Stamford. 

Already a first-rate implement, Messrs. Blaekstone & Co.’s 
Combined Swath Turner and Side Rake is improved by the 
always desirable feature of simplification, brought about by the 
introduction of a cleverly designed semi-universal joint, and 
the elimination of several working parts obtaining in the 
former type. 



Fig. II.—Improved Gear on Combised Swath Tamer and Side Kake. 


The machine w^as tried in the presence of the Judges under 
somewhat adverse conditions, but did its work in a perfectly 
satisfactoiy manner. 

No. 3170. Hay Loader^ New Patent^ ivith Three-^throtv 
Grank8\, by Bamfords, Limited, Leighton Iron Works, Bttoxeter. 

A decided improvement is the result of the introduction of 
a triple three-throw crank instead of the usual two-throw 
cranks. A very nice piece of press forging, the three-throw 
cra^s give a more continuous and steady delivery of the hay. 

There is also a neat means of adjusting the movable cratch 
at the top of the loader, it being only necessary to push it up 
with a hay fork in order to raise it, and to gently tap a lever . 
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witli the same tool in order to lower it, a spring catch keeping 
it in whatever position is desired. 

The implement was tried in the presence of the Judges, but 
the conditions were far from favourable, no freshly-made hay 
being available. The trussed and pressed hay which was 
opened out and scattered on the ground was very dry and 
short, while wet grass which was also tried did not give a very 
fair test. The Judges were, however, quite satisfied with the 
performance of the machine. 



. FlO. 13.—New Patent Hay-Xoader, witb Tnree-tlirow Cianke- 

No. 329i, Parent Compensating Arrangement on Anti^ 
balance Steam Plough^ by J. & H. McLaren, Ltd*, Midland 
Engine Works, Leeds, 

This remarkably clever contrivance is the work of Mr, 
Henry McLaren, who is to be congratulated upon the production 
of such a well thought out device for overcoming'►a serious 
drawback inherent in large steam ploughs. Users of steam 
ploughs, and especially of the largest sizes, are aware of the 
difficulty of tilting the plough at the end of its run and of 
excessive labour which iMs involves;: Mr. Mcljaren’s invenidibh 
makes it e^y fora man to do this i9dth ode kand. 
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The object to be attained is to temporarily do away with 
the anti-balance condition of the plough. This is achieved by 
causing the position of the bottom shaft and plough middle^o 
be altered relatively to the wheel centres. 

Two steel wire ropes attached to the top of the middle 
frame of the plough, are carried over two pulleys and are 
attached at their lower ends to two stirrups, which latter 
embrace two eccentrics cast on to the sleeve of the bottom 
shaft. The object of the eccentrics is to take up a certain 
amount of slack in these ropes as the position of the bottom 
shaft changes. 



Fia. 13.—Patent Compensation Arrangement on Anti>Balance Steam Flongb. 


The plough middle and wheels are moved in the frame by 
the pnll of the hauling rope when reversing. The preponder¬ 
ance of weight is thus transferred from that end of the plough 
which is in the ground to the other end, which can then, as 
stated above, be easily pulled down by one hand. A further 
pull on the hauling rope leaves the preponderance of weight on 
the end of the plough now in its turn on the ground, and the 
anti-balance is restored. In a position midway between the 
above the plough stands perfectly balanced. 

Otheb New ImpiiBments. 

No. 221. Improved Calf Feedery by Abbott, Field & Co., 
Ltd., 106, York Road, Lambeth, London, S.E. 1, 

By means of this contrivance a calf , is enabled to suck its 
food in a natural way through an india-rubber teat. 
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The consfcriiction consists of a small bucket supported on a 
swing bracket which can be fixed to a wall or post. There is 
an outlet in the centre of the base of the bucket to which the 
teat is attached, and a small adjustable valve regulates the flow 
of milk, and prevents waste. 



No. 234. Milk Ohanser, Perfect Dairy Machines, Ltd., 
105, Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. Manufactured % De 
Danske Mejeriers Maskinfabrik, Koiding, Denmark. 

This is a power machine of centrifugal type for which the 
makers claim that, while removing impurities foreign to new 
milk, it does not cause any separation of the cream. Its 
capacity is stated to be 1,000 gallons per hour. 

No. 235. Here is also shown a Regenerative Heater and 
Pasteuriser, manufactui*ed by Predricksburg Metalvarefabrik, 
Copenhagen. 

The heat is provided by steam, and the milk is passed 
between concentric metal jackets raised to a teihperature of 
185^ F. and cooled to 120® P. The milk passes in a continuous 
flow through the apparatus, and it should be noted that no 
sooner has it reached the maximuni tempetattire above stated 
than ife cooling commences. The makers claim, however, that 
this is sufficient to destroy all tubercle germs. The capacity of 
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tbe Pasteurizer shown is 800 gallons per hour, and it is made in 
sizes from 100 to 2,000 gallons per hour. 

No. 283. Cream Separator^ “ Wolseley 30,” by Wolseley 
Sheep Shearing Machine Company, Ltd., Sydney Works, Alma 
Street, Aston, Birmingham. 

The feature of this separator is that the front plate of the 
gear chamber being held in position by wing nuts is very easily 
renoLOved for cleaning or repair. 

No. 305. Potato Raiser^ by David Wilson, Implement 
Works, East Linton, Prestonkirk, N.B. 

In this machine the tubers and soil, raised by a wide share 
in the manner common to many other potato raisers, are 
delivered on to a shaking fork, the tines of which point to the 
rear of the machine. It is claimed that no tubers are buried 
and that they are ail left on the surface immediately behind the 
machine. 

No. 462. Farmyard Manure Distributor, The James 
Olay (Wellington) Ltd., Wellington, Salop. 

This is a four-wheeled cart with a flat shallow body, along 
the floor of which chains travel for the purpose of drawing the 
manure against the distributing rollers which revolve at the 
back of the cart. It is claimed that the manure is thoroughly 
broken up and distributed evenly on the land. 

Bememhering the failure of somewhat similar machines, 
which were tried at Carlisle in 1902, a word of caution may be 
given that only well rotted manure should be used in such 
machines. 

No. 467. Double Incubator, Gloucester Incubator Com¬ 
pany, Woodchester Mills, Stroud. 

This is simply one incubator placed on the top of another, 
the upper one being heated by the waste heat from the one 
patent heater which heats the lower one, it being claimed by 
the inventor that no more oil or gas is consumed for heating 
the two incubators than for one. 

No. 647. Mechanical Ploughs, Motes’ Man Power Plough 
and Implement Company, Poulton-le-Pylde, Lancs. 

These are intended for use on small holdings and allotments. 
They are represented by two types, one obtaining its traction 
by means of a caterpillar working directly behind the share 
and in the furrow; the other secures its draught by means of a 
cable anchored to one end of the plot and which is wound on 
to a drum. They are both actuated by a reciprocating lever 
worked by hand or by a small naotor. If the price is moderate, 
the progress not too slow and the power required not too great, 
th^ should prove to be very useful little implements, and we 
hope to see them in a more complete form at the nea^t Royal ■ 
Show. 
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No. 654. Patent Detachable Mouihpie^^ for Ghaff-mUere: 
Hall & Co., Agricultural Engineers, Matlock, Derbyshire. 

This provides a ready means of rene’wing the worn face of 
the mouthpiece against which the knives cut. The sugg^fcio» 
that the detachable piece of cast steel should be rerfaced on au 
ordinary grindstone is impracticable—the atteinpt would only 
need to be made once to be abandoned—the replacement of 
the worn part by a new one at a trifling cost would be a decided 
convenience. 

No. 705. “ SantUr '*' One-wajj Reversible 25-jBf.P. Motor 
Plough, 0. Santler & Oo., Malvemia Wor^, Malvern Link. 

This is the form of motor plough which :we hope to 
largely developed in the near future. It.has distinct advantage 
oyer one whifeh has tp be turned round at the headlwdB.and 
over a tractor drawing a separate plough. 












The features of the Santler motor plough are that there 
is no turning. The headlands are reduced to 4 ft, on three 
sides and none on the fourth. The \?heel travelling in the 
furrow is furnished with spik^ for breaking up the subsoil. 

The plough is very readily detachable, leaving the engine avail¬ 
able as a tractor or stationary engine. It has a two-cylinder , > 

vertical engine worked with paraffintwo speeds forward and IS 
two reverse, 3^ and miles per hour. 


FlO. 16.—Motes' Man Power Mecliatiioal Plougrlt. 
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The performance of this implement at the forthcoming 
tractor trials, for which we hope to see it entered, will be 
watched with interest. 



Fl<J, 17.~-*'Santler” One-way ReveraiT>le Motor Plough. 


No. 1238. Pmteuriie^^ ^^Simplex^'^. Long Distance Flow. 
, Dairy Supply Oo., ;Ltdw, Museum Street, London, W.C.l. 

This is a large plant at adarge price (1,7501.), intended to 
treat 1,200 gallons per hour. The milk, in pasang through the 
machine in a continuous how, is stated to be maintained at a 
temperature of 140^ F. for half an hour, thereby destroying bII 
deleterious germs without in any way ihjaring the milk. It is 
further claimed that owing to the low temperature thero is no 
scalded or burnt flavour, that the whole process being cai^bd 
out in closed conduits the milk is protected from exposuri^^to 
the air or re-contamination, and that there is no eyaporatibn 
loss in heating. 

No. 1239. Special Hygienic Milking Pail^ Bm Davies 

This pail has a fixed domed cover wth an opening at one 
side only of sufficient size for milking into and fc^r cleaiiing- 
By the use of this pail the milk is as efectualiy protect^ 
dirt falling into it as is possible e^dept by mechanical m^ng. 
Price, 21«. ■ 
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ria. 18.—*‘Ben Davies ” Hygienic Milking PaiL 

No. 1386. Artificial Manure Distributor. Alexander 
Jack & Sons, Ltd., Agricnltnral Implement Works, Maybole, 
Ayrshire, Scotland. 

This is a small accessory i^hich can be attached to any 
ordinary drill or ridging plough. It delivers the manure into 
the bottom of the fnrrovr. 

No. 1454. Drainage Excavator^ “ EevoW* Maskin A. B. 
Revolt, Orebro. Sweden. 


This is a novelty in the shape of an implement for cntting 
trenches for laying land drain pipes. A pointed share delivers 
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the soil on to an endless band elevator from which it is thrown 
down beside the trench. 

Made in two sizes, the smaller requires two horses and two 
meui the larger four horses and three men. 

The ground has to be traversed a number of times before 
the trench is of sufiBcient depth. No opinion can be fonupd 
of the possibilities of this machine in worldng and in economy 
of labour without trial under various conditions. 

No. 1477. Potato Sorter. Henry Wallworfch, Tytherington 
Old Hall, near Macclesfield. 

The machine manufactured by Ridgeway Brothers, Mac¬ 
clesfield, comprises two or three riddles of different sized mesh 
superimposed one above the other, which discharge at opposite 
sides and are hinged together to permit the upper ones being 
tilted to discharge the contents. 

The riddles are mounted on an open oscillating frame 
carried by means of depending arms on a pair of cranked 
bars which give a parallel easy swinging motion to the riddles. 

The machine, which is of convenient construction and 
requires no great effort to use, is also suitable for riddling 
sand, gravel, or cinders. 



^10.20.—Wallwozibh's Sack 'BxMxx, 
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No, 1479. Saoh Holder. This is a very handy sack holder, 
comprising a frame of rectangular construction of flat metal 
bai*s with four hooks, two on each bar, to which the sack is 
attached. Two hooks are stationary and two adjustable. The 
holder may be attached to a wall, to a potato sorter or other 
macli^ne. 



Fig. 2L—WaUworth’s Sack Holder. 

No. 1792. Threshing Machine. N. T. Machinefabriek 
“DePol,” Zutphen, Holland. . 

This znachine is of somewhat different type from those we 
are accustomed to see in this country and for which is claimed 
‘"simplicity ci d^gn, few moving psurts, small dimensions, 
low weight, high capacity and facility of transport.” 

It has a b ft. 4 in. drum, but the machine is compact and 
smaller than other machines with shorter, drums. Separation 
of the chaff is mainly effected by a fan driving air through a 
cylindrical trough in which the corn and chaff is energetically 
whirled up by a stirring shaft bearing arms and slanting blades, 
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vrhXle a helical conveyor carries the grain in the opposite 
direction delivering it to the riddles and awner, thence in 
two qualities to sacks. 

The arrival of this exhibit was delayed throngh difficulties 
of transport and it reached the Showyard late through no fault 
of the exhibitor, so that it could not be tried in any way. 

The Judges therefore were unable to form any definite 
opinion as to the merits claimed, but recommended that 
permission be granted for it to be entered again, next year 
as a new implement, when it is hoped an opportunity may be 
afforded of testing its merits. Price 225Z. and 1751. 

No. 1937. Dairy PVmt^ Baltic.^'* The AMiebolaget 
Baltic, Stockholm. Sole agents, the Dairy Outfit Company, 
Ltd., 251—255, Pentonville Road, King’s Cross, N.l. 
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This is a very compact, well-designed plant, comprising 
a Steam Turbine driving a Cream Separator, and Milk 
Pasteurizer, all on one base. The Turbine Motor can also 
be used to drive, by belt, at the same time, combined churn 
and butter workers, water pumps, &c. The pasteurizer is of 
the vertical type with concentric cylinders, one of which is 
caused to rotate slowly in order to* slightly agitate the milk 
while it flows through the pasteurizing chamber. 

The milk is heated to a temperature of about 185® F., and 
is cooled to a temperature of 130® F. It is delivered direct 
into the separator or to an ordinary milk cooler, and the cream 
is farther cooled in the same manner. In this instance, as in 
other similar pasteurizing plants, it is claimed that the very 
short exposuire to the maximum and somewhat high tem¬ 
perature is sufficient to destroy tuberculous and other 
dangerous bacilli, and that it does so as effectually as a 
prolonged exposure to a somewhat lower temperature. This 
is a question we should like to see decided by actual tests. 

A weak point in a plant otherwise excellent is that in 
common with others of a similar type the final cooling of the 
milk or cream is done by what we may fairly describe as the 
ordinary crude form of cooler by \yhich the milk in a thin film 
receives the fullest exposure to the air. 

After the care which is taken in pasteurizing milk and in 
protecting it from contact with the air during the process, 
it strikes one as more or less an undoing of the process to cool 
it in the manner described. We are aware, of course, that 
while in this, the common method of cooling, there is a certain 
1<^ by evaporation^ the cooling effect of that evaporation is of 
material assistance. 

We look forward, however, to seeing pasteurizing plants 
improved in the matter of final cooling. 

No. 1974. Orchard Plough, E. H. Bentall & Company, 
Ltd., Heybridge, Maldon, Essex. 

This is a light plough designed to enable ploughing to be 
more conveniently done in orchards. The handles are so 
adjustable that they can be fixed in a position at an angle to 
the body of the plough while the draught is arranged in a 
similar manner. This enables the horse to walk more or less 
outside the extending branches of the fruit trees, and the 
ploughman to do the same, while at the same time guiding 
the plough close up to the trees. 

No. 1975. General Purptm Steel Plough, In this plough 
cheapness and simplicity of constraction have been arrived at 
by ^ing straight lengths of standard sections of rolled steel and 
avoiding curved parts involving^smith’s work, 
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No. 1976. Grinding Mill, This is a light and strong little 
mill well adapted for Colonial use. It is fitted with a safety 
device whereby if any stone or hard substance is by accident 
put into the mill the extra pressure on the rollers causes the 
breaking of a wooden pin so arranged as to relieve th^shock 
and save the machine from damage. 

Nos. 2058 and 2059. Blacker''8 Patent Belt-driven Strikers* 
Blacker, Limited, Stayley Ironworks, Stalybridge. 

The power driven strikers here exhibited do not come under 
the category of Agricultural Implements, being intended for 
large workshops where they are commonly employed. 

No. 2061. -A Foot Hammer is, however, a tool which would 
be useful in any blacksmith’s shop where it would do the work 
of a striker. 

No. 2133. Oil Engine. The Hamworthy Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Poole, Dorset. This engine has two or three 
features of interest. It is governed by an eccentric which 
varies the stroke of the fuelrinjecting pump, and it has a 
vaporiser with a curved impinging surface for the fuel jet 
whereby it is claimed the oil is very effectually broken up and 
intimately mixed with its due proportion of air. 

The most important improvement, however, is in the con¬ 
struction of the main bearings which are in the form of plain 
brass sleeves. A free ring or neck brass is introduced in the 
middle of the bearing which fulfils a very useful purpose in 
that it prevents air and oil from being blown through the 
bearing by air pressure in the crank chamber. 

No. 2433. Electric Generating Set ** Lyon A.B.O.” Arthur 
Lyon & Wrench, Ltd., 36 Victcaia Street, Westminster, London, 
S.W.L 

This is a very compact anct handy electric generatii^ set, 
designed especially for portability. It is self-contained^ and 
consists of a petrol driven engine-dynamo combination with 
switchgear, giving an output of 2 kilowatts, equivalent to 100 
16 C.P. metal filament lamps. The whole can be easily lifted 
and carried by two men by means of a couple of carrying rods 
which slip through rings at either side of the base plate. 

A very useful arrangement for temporary lighting purposes 
or for cases of emergency. 

Nos. 2432 and 2434. These two stationary forms of ** Lyon- 
Brotherhood ’’ Q-eneratihg Sets are also compact and convenient 
when a small plant is required for lighting or power supply. 

Nos, 2478—2481. Tractor Unit. The ** Bros,” and Chassis 
Adapter, &c. Morris, . Bus^ll i^ Oo^ Ltd., 163M165 Great 
Pdrttand Street, London, WA. “ 

To those who have a Ford car and care to use it for purposes 
other than as a personal conveyance the-exMbit was of interest 
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Attachments are offered whereby the car can be converted into 
a tractor capable of pulling a two-furrow plough and other 
agricultural implements. It can be reconstructed into a touring 
car in twenty minutes. The trailers, designed for use with the 
same orpther cars, will also be useful, and the chassis adapter 
converts an ordinary Ford car into a l-ton commercial vehicle 
with a speed of 15 miles per hour, fully loaded. 

No. 2515. Provender^ Corn, Automatic Weighers, 
Samuel Hanning Kettle, Oldfield Road, Salford, Manchester. 

This automatic weighing machine for all kinds of provender 
appears to be a well-designed and soundly constructed apparatus. 
The exhibitor would have more fully convinced those who 
visited his Stand of the capabilities and efficient working of his 
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machine had he demonstrated its working with a few sacks of 
provender rather than empty. 

No. 2516. Sack Holder, This sack holder appears to be a 
very good one. It grips the sack round a metal rim by means 
of two segmental bars quickly brought into position by a pair 
of linked levers, and having no hooks to tear the sack. 

No. 2695. Poivet^ Driven Potato Sorter, J. B. Edlington 
& Oo., Ltd., Phoenix Ironworks, Gainsborough. 

‘This is a convenient self-contained power driven machine, 
mounted on travelling wheels for transport in fields. It is 
fitted with sorting and bagging elevators, and is driven by a 
small portable engine mounted on the frame of the machine. 
A farmer having such an engine could use it with this machine 
without difficulty. 

No. 3052. Potato Planter^ ^‘Albion.’* Harrison, 
McGregor & Co., Ltd., Albion Iron.Works, Leigh, Lancashire. 

This potato planter is specially adapted for sowing sprouted 
potatoes. The tubers are fed by hand into a conveyor from a 
tray carried on the machine, the operator riding on a seat on 
the machine. 

No. 3171. Horse Rake^ New Patent* Bamfords, Limited, 
Leighton Iron Works, XJttoxeter. 

Messrs. Bamfords’ Horse Eake leaves nothing to be desired 
in a strong, well made, and at the same time, simple rake. 

Miscellaneous Exhibits. 

No. 162. Stagg Patent 17 ” Type Wheel, The Stagg 
Patent Wheel Company, Ltd., Norwood Road, Herne Hill, 
London, S.E, 24. 

The Stagg Patent U ” Type Wheel is suitable for vehicles, 
driving pulleys, and’ many other purposes. ■ The spokes are 
made of wood bent to the shape of a U, each piece forming two 
spokes, the centre or bent portion fitting into the cast steel nave 
or hub, in which are formed semicircular rece^es^ while the 
outer ends ai'e mortised into the felloes. Cover plates on either 
side and bolted together keep the spokes in place. The 
arrangement is calculated to make a wheel of great strength, 
combined with resiliency and of simple construction. 

No. 704. The ** Once Over"*^ Tiller, Melchior, Armstrong, 
and Dessau (London) Limited, 14, Great Marlborough Street, 
London, W. 1. Manufactured by the Scientific Farming 
Machinery Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota, TI.S.A. 

This is an implement of no small interest, and one which 
we should have liked to have seen working. It comprises a 
digging plough on which is mounted a rotor worked by a 
small 6-8 h.p. engine also carried on the body of the plough. 
The rotor consists of a vertical shaft on which are mounted a 
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nntnber of curved blades spaced at will at greater or lesser 
distances apart. The tiller is pulled either by horses or by a 
tractor. The rotor stands in an upright position at the right- 
hand side of the mold boards, with its bladed part (the tilling 
end) to the rear of the share and beside the mold bo^d. It 
be geared to any speed from 400 to 600 revolutions per 
minute. * 



PIG. 34.-The “Once Over” Tiller. 


It is claimed that the rotor driven at. this high speed forces 
the whirling steel blades into the furrow slice as it starts to fall 
from the mold board, thoroughly pulverising the whole mass of 
soil turned up by the plough share. All vreeds, grass, roots, 
manure and other surface litter are tom up shredded into small 
pieces, evenly mixed with the pulverised soil. 

Thus^ it is stated, the machine in one operation produces a 
perfect seed bed which cannot be equalled by the several 
operations of ploughing, discing, harrowing, rolling, &c. Stones 
of ordinary size do not interfere with the operation of the tiller, 
but a stone too large to pass through the rotor simply blocks it 
and operates a release clutch, or break pin, which prevents 
damage to the machine. A seed drill, manure distributor or 
any other implement may be attached to and drawn after the 
tiller. 

By simply removing the blades feom the rotor and attaching 
a belt pulley the engine can be used for chaff-cutting, grinding, 
sawing and any other purpose for which a small portable engine 
is available. 

This implement is also made as a cornpiete self-propelling 
tractor in two siz^, one, Mark 6, known as'“ Princess Pat,” 
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carrying one plough and one tiller with seeder, fertilizer, &c., 
and performing all the various duties of a tractor; the other 
carrying three tiller units with drill, &c., and suitable for work 
on a large scale. 

The above is what the makers claim for their machine, and 
which the Judges cannot confirm without trial; they were, 
however, favourably impressed with what they saw of the 
machine in the showyard. 

Nos. 2064-2068. Blow Lamps, The Easilit Blow Lamp 
Company, Ltd., Elm Tree Road, Stirchley, Birmingham. 

To those who have occasion to use a blow lamp for plumbing 
or painter’s work, those shown on the stand will appeal as 
having several advantages over the ordinary type. They will 
light with a match in any weather, without the necessity of 
pouring spirit upon or around the burner, or of heating the 
lamp by other means. The burner is cleaned by a needle 
pushed through from inside by means of a knob, so that no 
separate cleaning needle is necessary. The two regulating knobs 
are made of non-infiammable and non-conducting material, 
and it cannot be filled too full. 

No. 2167. Feaevheerd's Patent Pump, Eliding & Platt, 
Ltd., Atlas Works, Gloucester. 

This was an exhibit of considerable interest. The pump, 
which was working at the Show, is one of very simple 
construction and few working parts. It is of rotary form. 
The illustrations, show the construction of the pump almost 
more clearly than words can describe it. It consists of two 
elements, two moving parts only, and the casing. The inner 
element is driven by the spindle in its centre protruding 
through the casing; it communicates the drive to the outer 
element, which is held on its own bearing in the "casing. The 
inner element can also have only two projections, and the outer 
three recesses, or the inner may have fouriprojeotions engaging 
in five recesses in the outer, but in the three in four construc¬ 
tion the capacity per revolution is stated by the inventor to be 
proportionately the greatest ojf all forms, and the gearing parts 
to be subjected to infinitesimal wear. Tbe water or other liquid 
to be pumped is admitted through one of the ports in the 
casing or in the cover and is forced out through the other. 

The inventor claims to be able to pump to any head so long, 
as the pump is strong enough and the power available. He 
also claims for the invention that it is a highly efficient prime 
mover, both as a rotary steam engine and an internal combus¬ 
tion engine; and, further, he claims a pneumatic motor, for 
pneumatic tools, a blower, a compressor, a vacuum puudp, a 
liquid all-speed gearing, a hydraulic br^e, a differehtM 
gearing, a water motor, and, in fact, a fluid pressure engine. 
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It is to be hoped that we shall on a future occasion see the 
realisation of these several claims demonstrated in actual 
working and proved by practical tests. 



Pig. 26.—pBuerheerd's Patent Pump. 
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This pump was not entered as a new implement because the 
makers were uncertain of being able to have it ready in time 
for the Show, at which, as a matter of fact, it arrived late. 

Nos. 3587—3591. The Concrete Utilities Bureau, 6 Lloyd’s 
Avenue, London, E.C.3. 

This was a very fine exhibit, a large open-sided building of 
concrete blocks, in and around which was a remarkably inter¬ 
esting series of. examples of the many uses to which 
concrete, and especially reinforced concrete, can be economically 
applied. 

Within the building were to be seen very instructive 
demonstrations of the actual building of a cylindrical reinforced 
concrete silo, of the making of concrete blocks, fencing posts, 
small gates, water cisterns, troughs and other useful things. 
There were examples of concrete window and door frames, 
stairs, cowstalls and mangers, a pigsty entirely constructed of 
concrete and said to cost 51 .—^less than half what it would 
cost at the present time to build of oak framing and rough 
slabbing. 

Some reinforced concrete water pipes were exhibited. These 
have advantages over iron in that they should cost less and are 
unafiEected by the action of water, whereas cast iron pipes 
become encrusted with nodules of oxide of iron, which not only 
materially increase the friction of the water in the pipe, but 
also discolour the water. Garden frames, including the lights, 
were made entirely of concrete, and machines for mixing 
concrete and for making blocks, slabs, &c., were also to be seen 
working. 

There were, outside the building, examples of the many 
uses m^e of concrete by the various railway companies:— 
Signal posts, gate and fencing posts, sleepers, platforms, station 
name boards with the name in black concrete (rendering 
painting unnecessar 3 ), and many other items. , 

Among the samples exhibited were some of very high 
quality. It is surprising what a perfect finish can be giten to 
such things when sufiicient care is taken. An example of a 
carved capital was worthy of notice as showing what is possible 
from an artistic point of view. The capital was of course cast 
or moulded, but finished by hand, and was really indistinguish¬ 
able from a very good piece of carved stone work. 

The wooden moulds required for making such things as 
concrete fencing posts are of simple construction, and where 
suitable materials can be obtained economical use can often 
be made of concrete by those responsible for the management 
of estates and farms. 

A wordfof warning may, however, be not out of place in 
hat this sort of work cannot be done successfully unless every 
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care is taken in grading and properly mixing the materials and 
filling the moulds, -while dirty and inferior materials for the 
aggregate are fatal to success. 

A most useful set of thirteen pamphlets is published by 
The Concrete Utilities Bureau. They give full instructions for 
the proper making and use of concrete, with details of its 
application to many purposes, from the building-of a house, a 
farm building or a greenhouse, to the making of a fe^ncing post 
or a drinking trough. 

The pamphlets can be had on application to the Bureau. 

Nos. 3843, 3844 and 3845. Farm Buildings Constructed 
with Asbestos-Cement Buildifig Materials. Turner Brothers 
Aflb^tos Company, Ltd., Rochdale and Trafford Park, Man¬ 
chester. 

This was another interesting exhibit of a building material 
offering many advantages on the score of portability, rapidity 
of erection, and neatness of finish both externally and internally. 
“Turners’ Trafford Sheets” and “Trafford Tiles” (asbestos and 
cement) form the covering of timber-framed structures, and 
large plain sheets of the same material are used for lining the 
interior and forming ceilings. No paint or other preservative 
is required on the exteripr, and the interior can be distempered 
or papered in the usual way* 

Built on a brick or concrete foundation, with chimneys of 
brick masonry or concrete, a very comfortable and durable 
dwelling can be made with an appearance far superior to 
co^ugated iron and nauch less susceptible to changes of 
temperature. 

The materials are equally applicable to the lighter class of 
farm buildings. 

No. 3863. Automatic Pulsator. The Dairy Supply 
Company, Ltd,, Museum Street, London, W.0.1. 

The New Automatic Pulsator for use with the “Amo” 
Milking Machine is no doubt a decided improvement on the 
older pattern, and it is claimed that with its use the cows are 
stripped 50 per cent cleaner. 

in conclusion it may be recorded that there were as usual 
mmiy very fine exhibits which," while perhaps not on this 
oei^iqn representing anything actually new, well repaid a 
visit 

It is impossible to enumerate these, for. there were many 
Stan<te where one might have spent half an hour or an hour in 
Btudjlng the details of machines and implements of absorbing 
interest; but it may not be invidious to refer to the exhibit of 
Robinson & Sons, whose working exhibit of milUng 
ail the wonderful refinements of modern 
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milling and the beautiful and delicate machinery by which 
the -various stages are carried out, was certainly of exceptional 
interest, as indeed their exhibit has been on .previous 
occasions. . 


The Judges wish to record their thanks to the Stewards of 
Implements, the Hon. J. E. Gross and Mr. U. Boland Burke, 
for the great pains they took to, facilitate their work,, and to 
the Society’s Consulting Engineer, Mr. F, S. Courtney, for his 
invaluable help and for the benefit of his ripe experience 
always so generously given. 


Moneycrower, 

Maidenhead. 


Walter L. Botjrkb. 


REPORT OF THE STEWARD OF DAIRYING 
CARDIFF SHOW, 1919. 


MILK YIELD TRIALS (CATTLE, CLASSES 217 to 229.) ; 

The number of cattle entered for these trials amounted 
only to 99, of which 71 competed, and these were not so evenly 
distributed among the various breeds as in previous years. 
It is unfortunate, when the demand for milk is so great, that 
one is obliged to record the fact that South Devon and Kerry 
cattle were not-represented, and that only 3 Ayrshires and. 2 
Dexters put in an appearance. * 

The conditions and points under which these and the 
Butter Test trials were conducted wej% the same as those at 
the Manchester Show, 1916. 

Table I. on pp. 308-10 gives the full particulars of the 
milk yield classes, with the prizes and commendations awarded. 

Table II. on page 311 shows the average results of all the 
animals competing under their respective breeds. Ten cows 
were disqualified for giving milk deficient in fat on the 
average of the two milkings—? 

2 ShorthoTQs .... . out of 14 tested. 

3 Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns . „ .4 „ 

2 Red Polls . „ Y. - i, 

, ;-3 Frietiatis . ' ■■ -6'; , 'v/ 

and these numbers would have been larger the 
cations been based on the milk produced at e^ loaiiMng. \ 
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BUTTER TEST (CLASSES 230 & 231.—CATTLE.) 

As at Manchester in 1916, the Dairy Shorthorn Association 
gave special prizes for Snorthorn cows and heifers entered in 
Class 231. These animals could also compete in the open 
classes, the prizes for which were given, as in previous years, 
by the English Jersey Cattle Society. The cattle in the two 
open classes were weighed on Tuesday evening, June 24, 
and were milked out on the following day at 5.15 p.m. 

The full particulars of the cattle entered in the open classes, 
with the prizes and awards, are given in Table III., while 
Table IV. gives the same details with regard to the special 
Dairy Shorthorn Class. Table VI. gives the average results 
of the various cows tested under their respective breed headings, 
the two classes of Shorthorns being shown separately. It v^l 
be noticed that the butter ratios in some cases are very high, 
and it may be a question whether cows with ratios over a 
certain figure should be eligible for prizes or cornmendations. 

MILKING TRIALS (GOATS). 

Twenty-one goats were entered for these trials, four competing 
in Class 351 for animals that had previously won a firat, second 
or third prize in any milking competition, the remaining 17 
being in the novice class. The goats were milked out on 
Wednesday, June 25, at 5 p.m., the milk of the next 24 hours 
being taken for the trials. 

The prizes were awarded oh the same scale of points as at 
Manchester, the labour entailed in working them out being 
so heavy that it was impossible to publish the results during 
the Show week. . 

Table; V. gives the full particulars of the trials and the 
prizes awarded. 

Table 11,—Average Reaulfs of the OattU in the Milk Yield 

Classes. 


No, 

of cows 

ICOfll- 

peting 

Breed 

Days in 
milk 

Milk 

Fat 

per 

cent 

Points 

14 

Shortliom . . 

68 

Lb. oz. 

49 13f 

3*44 

64*99 

4 

Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn . 

65 

62 5 

2*85 

66*06 

e 

Deron , . . . 

40 

40 13| 

3*82 

56*66 

3 

Longhorn .... 

44 

33 0| 

4*17 

50*64 

7 

Bed Poll . . . . . 

74 

41 124 

3*49 

69*20 

3 

Ayrshire . ... 

46 

61 4 

3*42 

66*93 

5 

British Friesians . 

42 

69 3i 

2*99 

8322 

17 

Jersey . . , . . . 

85 i 

. 38 lOA- 

4*77 

62*36 

10 

Guernsey . . 

65 

34. 16f 

4*26 

54-69 

2 

Dexter .... 

58 ; 

36 7 

3*60 

6l*68 
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BUTTER TEST (CLA.SSES 230 & 231,—CATTLE.) 

As at Manchester in 1916, the Dairy Shorthorn Association 
gave special prizes for Snorthorn cows and heifers entered in 
Class 231. These animals could also compete in the open 
classes, the prizes for which were given, as in previous years, 
by the English Jersey Cattle Society. The cattle in the two 
open classes were weighed on Tuesday evening, June 24, 
and were milked out on the following day at 5.15 p.in. 

The full particulars of the cattle entered in the open classes, 
with the prizes and awards, are given in Table III., while 
Table IV, gives the same details with regard to the special 
Dairy Shorthorn Class. Table VI. gives the average results 
of the various cows tested under their respeciive breed headings, 
the two classes of Shorthorns being shown separately. It will 
be noticed that the butter ratios in some cases are very high, 
and it may be a question whether cows with ratios over a 
certain figure should be eligible for prizes or commendations. 

MILKING TRIALS (GOATS). 

Twenty-one goats were entered for these trials, four competing 
in Class 351 for animals that had previously won a first, second 
or ^ third prize in any milking competition, the remaining 17 
being in the novice class. The goats were milked out on 
Wednesday, June 25, at 5 p.m., the milk of the next 24 hours 
being taken for the trials. 

The prizes were awarded on the same scale of points as at 
Manchester, the labour entailed in working them , out being 
so heavy that it was impossible to publish the results during 
the Show week. . ; 

Table V. gives the full particulars of the trials and the 
prizes awarded. 

Table II .—Awruge Results of th& OMtle in the MiJh Yield 

Classes. 


No, 

of cows 

ICOSOL- 

petixig 

Breed 

Days in 
milk 

WXk 

Fat 

Points 

14 

Shorthorn .... 

5S 

Lb, oz. 

49 13^ 

3-44 

M-99 

4 ; 

Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn . 

65 

62 S 

2‘85 


e 

Devon. 

40 

40 13f 

8'82 

56*66 

3 

Longhorn .... 

44 

33 Of. 

4-17 

50*54 


Bed PoU 

74 

41 12f 

3*49 

69’20 

3 1 

Ayrshire . ' , 

46 

51 4 

3*42 

65*92 

5 

British Friesians . 

42 1 

69 $i 

2-99 

82*22 

17 

Jersey ..... 

S5 : 

38 lOyV 

4*77 

62-36 

10 

Guernsey . . . 

65 

34 164 

4^26 

64*59 

2 

Dexter , . ... 

58 

36 7 

3*60 

51^68 








Tablb III.—results of butter tests at OARDIPP, 1919. 
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GLASS 23flA.--COWS EXCEEDING 900 LB. LIVE WEIGHT. 
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Tabm V.— milk-yield classes foe goats at CARDIFF, 1919. 

OlASS 3S1.—GOATS THAT HAVE FBBVlOtJSLT WON A FIEST, SECOND OB THIBD FEIZB IN ANT MII.KING OOMPETITION. 
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Table VI. —Average Results of the Cattle in the Butter Test 

Glasses. 


No. 

of eows 
com¬ 
peting 

Breed 

If 

Days 

in 

milh 

MnTr 

Butter 

Batio 

Points 

4 

Shorthorn .... 

Lb. 

1309 

47 

Lb. oz. 
55 5^ 

Lb. oz. 
1 15 

Lb. 

28'66 

81-07 

4 

Lincoln. Bed Shorthorn 

1351 

66 

52 6 

1 7i 

84-81 

25-91 

a 

Bevon. .... 

1223 

49 

34 lOf 

1 5i 

25*79 

22-50 

4 

Bed Polls .... 

1162 

62 

43 12^ 

1 6* 

31-67 

24-38 

3 

Ayrshire .... 

1036 

46 

51 4 

1 lOJ 

31-33 

26-97 

2 

British Friesian . 

1498 

20 

72 3 

2 3f 

32-42 

35-62 

23 

Jersey . . . j 

887 

91 

37 

2 m 

17-38 

39-43 

8 

Guernsey . 

1008 

66 

33 14| 

1 m 

22-91 

26-29 

11 

Shorthorns (Special Class) . 

— 

— 

52 2t\ 

1 IS* 

28-67 

30-41 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE DAIRY. 

In order to give an ocular demonstration of the differences 
that exist in the richness, and so in the quality, of the milk of 
the various breeds of cattle, three gallons of milk from the 
morning and evening’s milk of nine of the Dairy breeds were 
separated, churned, and made up into lumps of butter. 

The results confirm the experiments carried out at previous 
shows of the Society, and prove that the milks of the Channel 
Island and Lpiighorn breeds are the richest in fat, and con¬ 
sequently have a higher food value than the milks of the other 
Dairy breeds, an item, which since milk has been controlled, 
has apparently been lost sight of, since it has not been 
recognised in fixing the price of milk. 

The fat percentage and butter ratio figures given in Tables 
II. and VI. (pp. 5 and 10) show the average fat percentages 
and the quantity of milk used in making one pound of butter, 
and therefore it is not necessary to give the figures of this 
experiment. 

CREAM GAUGE TUBES. 

For several years glass tubes, graded to show the percentage 
of cream in milk, have been in general use. To test the 
accuracy of such tubes the following experiment was carried 
outA small sample of milk was taken from the bulk of 
each of the milks shown in Table VII. From these samples 
the cream gauge glasses were filled up to the highest line, and 
at the same time two samples were taken for analyses by the 
Gerber. Table VII. gives the fat readings as shown by the 
cream gauge glasses and the average fat percentage of the two 
samples as disclosed by the Gerber, from which it will be seen 
that while the graded glasses may give a comparative idea of 
the differences that may exist between individual milks, they 
cannot be accepted asjaccurate. 
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Table VII. 



Breed < 



Percentage of 
Cream shown in 
Cream Gauge 

Butter Fat by 
Gerber. Average of 
2 samples 

Shorthorn . 




12-50 

Per cent, 

4*70 

Devon . 




7-00 

2-86 

Longhorn 




14-00 

6*10 

Bed Poll . 




9-50 

4-30 

Ayrshire 




8-50 

3*75 

British Friesian 




1000 

3-56 . 

Jersey . 



• . 1 

15-50 

4-85 

Guernsey 




13-50 

4-15 

Dexter. 




15-00 

6*16 


FAT AND PEOTEIN CONTENT. 

On the invitation of the Society certain members of the 
Research Institute in Dairying from Reading kindly gave their 
valuable help in carrying out some interesting experiments, 
which but for them could not have been attempted. 

The first experiment was undertaken with a view to com¬ 
paring the fat and protein content, as determined by rapid 
practical tests, of the milk of the different breeds of cows used 
in the cheesermaking experiments. Duplicate samples were 
sent to the University College, Reading, so that the results 
might be checked by comparison with analyses. A comparison 
was also desired between the fat and protein content of the 
different samples of milk aiid the weight of cheese yielded. 

Captain Golding’s report is as follows ;— 

“ Three samples of milk were taken from the well mixed 
milk of each breed of cows, five gallons of the milk having 
been weighed out for the cheese-making experiments. 

Samples A were used for the Gerber test for fat, which 
was made in the dairy under the conditions ordinarily obtaining 
on a farm or dairy, the Gerber bottles and pipettes not being 
si>ecially selected or calibrated. 

Samples B were used also at Cardiff for a determination 
of the proteins by the mpid method *of the Pormol titration, a 
method which could be used oh a farm or in a dairy, 

“ The acidity and specific gravity were also recorded. 

“ Samples 0 were preserved with bichromate of potash, and 
were sent to Reading for determinations of the fat and total 
nitrogen by exact chemical analyses. 

“ The Pormol titration for the determination of the protein 
content was made ^ followsA 10 c.c. pipette was rinsed out 
with the milk to be tested, this milk being placed in a white 
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porcelain dish, and used as a colour control. Ten cubic centi¬ 
metres of the milk to be tested were then accurately measured 
into a similar dish, and ten drops of a phlenolphthalein (5 per 
cent, in 50 per cent, alcohol) solution added. A tenth normal 
solution of strontia was then run in till the first tinge of 
permanent pink colour was noticed on comparing the well 
stirred milk in the dish with the control sample. The number 
of cubic centimetres taken multiplied by ten gave the number 
of cubic centimetres of normal alkali required per litre of the 
milk* which value is known as the * degree of acidity.’ One 
cubic centimetre of 40 per cent, commercial formaldehyde was 
then added, which has the effect of liberating acids from the 
protein (or casein) in proportion to the amount of this substance 
present. 

The titration with the alkaline solution was resumed and 
continued till the same tint of pink colour as that taken for the 
acid titration was reached. A subtraction was made for the 
cubic centimetres of alkali used for the acidity of the milk and 
also for the acidity of the Formol solution, which was found by 
experiment to equal 0*15 c.c- of the alkali used per 1 c.c. Formol. 

“ The result multiplied by 10 gave the so-called aldehyde 
figure and this again by 0’171 gave the proteins present in the 
ssmple of milk. 

Example. 

" Ten 0.0. milk took 2*6 c.c. alkali, =« 26® acidity. 1 c.c, of 
formaldehyde was then added, and a further 2’1 c.c. were 
rfKjtdred to bring it to the neutral point again making 4*7 c.c. 
in ail. The formaldehyde took *15 c.c. alkali, determined by 
separate experiment. Therefore the proteins*® (4*7 — 2*6 — 0*15) 
X 10 X 0*171« 3*334, 

"As a matter of fact the 10 c.c. pipette did not deliver 
exactly 10 grams, of this milk but 10*211, so that the result had 
to be multiplied by 10 and divided by 10*211, =* 3*26 per cent. 
It would, however, be possible to buy pipettes which delivered 
more nearly 10 grams, of milk. 

‘ “ The results (see Table VIII.) show a fairly close agreement 
between percents^es of proteins determined by this rapid 
Formol test and the nitrc^en determined by the Kjeldahl 
method of analysis multiplied by 6*38. The Formol method 
is practical and convenient, and might be more generally used 
as a rapid test for the protein content of milk in conjunction 
with the Gerber method for the determination of fat. 

"A companson between the Gerber tests made and the 
chemical determination of the fat shows about the same order 
of agreement as between the two methods for proteins. 

" In considering the differences between the Gerber determi¬ 
nations among themselves^ and comparing with the analytical 
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Tables VIII. — Results of Tests and Analyses of Milks from 
different breeds of Cattle. 


Jr^rotem 

Pat Fat by Aide- by Protein 
Gravity w Bxtrac- hyde Formol by 

15*5^0. GerW tion Figure Titrar Kjeldahl 



Shorthorn (1) . 


Lincoln. Red (1) 


Devon (1) 


Longhorn (2) 
Red Poll (1) 


Ayrshire (2) 


1*0322 27*0 4-3 4*48 21*0 3*616 

4*3 


1*0322 26*0 3*7 

3*6 

1*0312 23*0 4*4 


361 19*6 3*261 
4*33 18*6 3*097 


1*0326 24*0 2*7 2*78 18*5 3*094 

2*7 

1*0329 27*0 4*4 4*69 19*0 3*180 

4*5 

1*0336 26*0 3*0 3*07 20*6 3*423 

3*1 

1*0328 23*0 4*5 4*38 20*5 3*426 

4*7 ; 

1-0331 25*0 3*9 4*03 20*0 3*346 

4*0 

1*0321 26*0 8*7 3*62 19*5 3*261 

3*6 

1*0326 24*6 3*7 3*75 21*0 


British Friesian (2) 10316 24*0 3*1 316; 1S*0 2*930 

3*2 

„ „ (3) 1*0332 23*6 2*36 2*23 18*7 3*128 


Jersey (1) 


Guernsey (1) 


Dexter (2) 


1*0320 26*0 6*0 4*81 19*0 3*182 

5*0 

1*0336 26*0 4*2 413 20*6 3 423 

4*0 

1*0324 24*0 6*6 5*30 20*6 3*432 

6*65 

1*0311 24*0 6*0 610 18*6 3*098 

61 

1*0320 24*0 3*7 3*69 18*6 3*095 

3*6 

1*0342 24*0 3*4 3*63 19*6 3*254 

3*77 



Nom—The Samples (1> were taienon Sunday evening, June 22. 
„ m „ „ Mon^y morning, „ 23. 

«• f> (3) „ „ Tuesday evening, „ 24. 

J Corrected for weight of milk delivered by pipette. 
^ Flask broken in analysis. 


results obtained, it must be borne in mind that the object was 
to make these tests under the disadvantages of practical 
conditions, and that no previons calibrations of bottles nor 
pipettes was made. 

“ The differences in the degrees of acidity of the fresh mflfc 
of the different breeds are of interest, and are therefore ihbliid^. 
in this report. 
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The sum of the two determinations of fat per cent, and 
the two determinations of protein are compared in Table XL, 
with the weight in pounds of the green curd in the cheeses 
made from 10 gallons of milk. The water in this cm*d probably 
varies considerably, but the mature cheeses are not yet' ready 
for comparison. 

‘‘In conclusion, it must be borne in mind that these 
experiments are too few in number to base any general con¬ 
clusions upon them. The demonstration of the Pormol titration 
as a practical method in the comparison with nitrogen deter¬ 
mined by KJeldahl is of interest. The sum of the protein 
content plus fat gives an indication of the value of the milk 
for cheese making purposes which should justify an extended 
use of the Pormol titration.” 

CHEESE EXPERBIENTS. 

In the spring and early summer months, when the supply 
of milk is often greater than the demand, dairy farmers would 
do well in making the surplus milk into hard cheese of better 
keeping quality than that which is known as the “small¬ 
holder ” type of cheese. 

The milk available, however, may vary according to the 
breed of cow on the particular farm, as, for instance, Briti|^h 
Priesians and Jerseys; consequently it was thought that im 
experiment with milks from various breeds of cattle might be 
of some piactical use. 

The main objects to which attention was chiefly directed 
were (a) to ascertain as nearly as possible the time taken, and 
the nature of the coagulation of the different milks, and (b) the 
quality and weight of the cheeses made. 

The extreme variations in the acidity of the various samples 
made the results under {a) very erratic, and it is due to this 
fact that some of the samples were firm and short. 

Unfortunately sufficient milk could not be obtained from 
all the twelve dairy breeds at the Show, consequently the 
experiment was limited to the seven breeds named in Table X. 

The cheeses were made on June 23 and 27, ten gallons of 
milk (five evening and five morning) being used in every case. 
Samples of each lot of milk were taken to show the comparison 
of the sum of fat and proteins per cent, with the weight of the 
green curd, this part of the work being undertaken by Captain 
Golding and his assistants at the Dairy Research Institute at 
Reading, while Mr, Alec Todd, of the British Dairy Institute, at 
the same place superintended whole of the practical work of 
the che^ making, full particulars of which are shown in 
Tables I3L and X, 



Table IX. 
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Acidity • 

[ 

Grind- 

1 

rt' QO Xi X 
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in 

draw- 

Whey 

ta IP ic to 1 <o 
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at 

cut¬ 

ting 

•(jl 13 lO 04 OO to 

»— I »—« CO r-^ t““< 

• * • * 

1 

4 

1-1 e<l C<| X >p ' 

M 1 ^ c<j esj 17-1 , « w 


Nature of Coagulation (a) 
Quality of Curd ( 6 ) 


(a) Very good, firm 
(J) Flavour bad, cnrd 
good 

(a) Bather soft, weak 
(J) Good curd 
(a) Firm, good, free 
(tf) Good curd, rather 
wet 

(a) Very firm, free 
(ft) Fairly good curd, 
rather firm and acid 
(a) Bather soft but 
sweet 

(ft) Good curd, very 
mellow 

(a) Very firm and 
short 

(ft) Curd very acid and 
soft, with a very bad 
flavour 

(a) Firm, free, cream 
all down 

(ft) Very good curd, 
dry and soft 

Time 

1 

bfi 

g 

p.m. 

2.45 

3.5 

2.30 

2.46 

3.50 

a.m. 

12.30 

p.m. 

2.40 

llil 

■ 
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Table X. 


Breed 

Milk 

Weight of 
curd when 
bandaged 

Weight of 
• curd when 
ripe 

Loss in 
weight 

Shorthorn . . . . 

GaU. 

10 

Lb. oz. 
13 8 

Lb. oz. 

9 4 

Lb. oz. 

4 4 

Lincoln Red ..... 

10 

12 .12 

8 

4 

4 

8 

Devon ...... 

10 

15 8 

9 

2 

6 

6 

Red Poll. 

10 

U 

4 

9 

4 

5 

0 

British Friesian .... 

10 

12 

8 

8 

2 

4 

6 

Jersey. 

10 

15 

8 

10 

0 

5 

8 

Guernsey. 

10 

15 

8 

9 

0 

6 

8. 


The Cheeses, after bandaging, were sent to the British 
Dairy Institute at Reading, where they were kept until 
September 17, when they were kindly judged by Mr. John 
Benson who was examining the candidates in practical cheese- 
making for the National Diploma in Dairying. 

His remarks were as follows:— 

Shorthorn.—Quality good, flavour slightly bitter. 

Lincoln Red—Quality very good, flavour good 
Devon—Quality very good, flavour good, blue mould. 

Red Poll—Quality fair, rather hard flavour, slightly acid. 
British Friesian—^Quality medium, slightly discoloured, 
flavour bitter. 

Jersey—Quality good, flavour good, slightly Arm. 

Ouernsey—Quality good, flavour good, slightly firm. 


Table XI .—Gomparison of the sum of Fat and Proteins per 
cent, with the weight of Green Gurd from 10 gallons of 
Milk as found in the Gheese-making Experiments. 


Breed 

f 

Sum of per¬ 
centages of fat 
by Gerber 
and protein by 
Pormol 

Sum of per¬ 
centages of fat 
and 

protein found 
by analysis 

Green curd 
from 10 gallons 
of milk in lbs. 

Shorthorn. 

14*677 

34*238 

13*50 

Lmcolnshire Red. 

13*291 

12*730 

12*75 

Devon. . . . . 

1 14*103 

13*910 

. 16*60 

Red Poll. 

14*201 

14*098 

14*25 

British Friesian .... 

10*906 

10-500 , 

12*60 

Jei»y .. 

' 18*114 

17*546 

i 16*50 

■Guernsey . . . . 

15*893 

15*899 

16^60 

i 


THE SAMPLING OP MILK. 

To show how difficult it is to take an accurate sample from 
:a bulk of mlk several experiments .were carried out,. the 
results of two of which are here given as illustratiouA A 
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full churn of milk in every case was selected and set aside for 
about one hour, when samples were taken by a glass tube (1) 
of the whole contents of the churn (2) of the milk at three 
different depths. The samples were tested for fat by the 
Gerber process. 

Table XIL 



Fat percentage 

Fat percentage 


No. 1 chum. 

No 2 chum. 

Whole contents of churn . 

5*30 

4*35 

Milk from top of chum 

. Too much fat 

8-10 

to be read. 


Milk from middle of churn. 

A30 

4-60 

Milk fi'om bottom of churn. 

2*36 

2-40 

To take an accurate sample of milk for analysis from a 


full churn when a testing tube is not available, the milk should 
be first roused w:ith a plunger, and then a good quantity of the 
milk should be taken from the churn and poured back into it 
again, and this should be repeated more than once. 

Where the tempemture of iuilk has fallen, as it will do 
after being left in a churn a short time, it is a difficult matter 
to take an accurate sample of the,bulk unless (a) the sample be 
taken with a tube or (b) the milk be heated up to 101® P. and 
mixed as mentioned above. 

SCALDED CBEAM EXPERIMENTS. 

These experiments, started at first at the Nottingham Show, 
and repeated at Manchester, were continued at Cardiff, the 
work being undertaken by Miss A. J. W. Nicholas, M.B.E., the 
Dairy Instructress to the Cornwall County Council, who has 
carried these out from their commencement. 

Twenty pounds of milk were used in each case, the breeds 
represented and the full particulars of the experiment being 
given in the following table :— 


Table XIII. 


Breed 

Weight 

milk 

Time 

setting 

before 

scalding 

Temper¬ 
ature 
at which 
scalding 
c’mpleted 

Time of 
scalding 

Time 

standing 

before 

skimming 

skimmed 

cream 

Fat 

on 

skimmed 

milk 

Quality 

Shorthorn . 

Lb. 

20 

Hours 

16 

«Fahr. 

190 

Minutea 

45 

Hours . 
24 

Lb. oz. 

1 1 

Per cent 
•20 

Pair., . 

Lincoln. Bed , 

20 

17 

190 

40 

24 

1 2 

1*10 

Fairly good. 

Devon 

2 i» 

17 

176 

30 

22 

1 1 

‘ -76 

Excellent. 

Longhorn . 

20 

14 

196 

45 

24 

1 12 

*926 

Very good. 

Bed Poll . 

20 

17 i 

186 

40 

24 

1 4 

1*12 

Fair. 

Ayrshiie . 

20 ! 

17 ; 

176 

20 

22 

1 1 

M5 ! 

Very good. , 

British Eriesian. 

20 1 

17 

180 

30 

22 

1 4 

•60 

Very good. 

Jersey . . 

20 

' U i 

196 

65 

26 i 

1 10 

, -60 

Excellent! 

G-uernsey . 

20 

15 

190 

50 

26 

1 -9 

•775 

Etc^leht.. . 


X 2 
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If these figures are compared with those published in the 
previous reports, it will be seen that milks with a higher fat 
percentage require different treatment from those not so rich in 
fat. 

The differences may be summarised as below :— 

With milks rich in fat. 

1. Less time is required for setting before scalding. 

2. Scalding must be at a much higher temperature. 

3. The duration of the scalding must be from fifteen to 
thirty-five minutes longer. 

4. After scalding the cream should be left from two to 
four hours longer before being skimmed. 

With such treatment, the greatest weight and the best 
quality of cream will be produced. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that only practice will 
make perfect, and if the cream is scalded too quickly or at too 
high a temperature at starting the colour and flavour of the 
scalded cream will be affected. As the figures in the above 
Table were the outcome of not one, but of many experiments, 
they may be considered as fairly reliable and so generally 
useful to the makers of scalded cream. 

A second experiment was carried out, which not only 
produced excellent cream, but saved a considerable amount 
of time and labour in the making, and further claims to turn 
out butter of better keeping when butter is made from the 
scalded cream. Five pounds of separated cream were poured 
into 5 lb. of fresh separated milk and left to set in a cool place 
for about six hours. The milk was then scalded by placing it 
in hot water at 150® Fahr. and gradually raising the temperature 
of the water to 210® Fahr., the whole process of scalding lasting 
only two hours. 

The particulars of this experiment are given in Table XIV. 


Table XIV. 


Breed i 



Time 

setting 

before 

scalding 

'Jlemper- 

atnre 

atvbieh 

scalding 

tfiiipleted 

Time 

scalding 

Timd 

left 

before 

skimming 

We^'ht 

skimmed 

cream 

Fat 

, .oa , 

skimmed 

milk 

: Quality 

Jersey 
Gaorasey , 

Lb. 

5 

5 

hb. 

5 

5 

Honrs 

6 

6 

"Falir. 

210 

210 

Hours 

2 

2 . 

Hours 

20 

20 

Lb. ox, 

4 15 

4 14; 

Per cent 
5*0 

4*0 

Excellent. 

Excellent. 


In concluding this report I would specially mention the 
indebtedness of the Society to Captjain Qolding, Mrs. Venn, 
and, Mt. A* Todd, for the research a-nd experimental work 
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carried out by them. I would also express my personal 
gratitude to my three assistant stewards, Major Sir Robert 
Grierson, and Captains Ashton and Byng-Stephens; to Messrs. 
Hammond and Cranford, for their work in connection with the 
milk yield and butter test trials ; and to Mr. Hasted and the 
whole of the staff of the Dairy. The work of this department 
necessitates long and strenuous hours, but nothing seemed 
to be hard, or too exacting to the expert lady workers in the 
Dairy. I would also refer to the generosity of the Exors, of 
the late Thomas Corbett and to Mr. Thomas Appleby, for the 
loan, without charge, of cheese presses, curd mill, and double- 
jacketed cheese vats. 

Ernest Mathews. 

Little Shardeloes, 

Amersham. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION EXHIBITION, 
CARDIFF, 1919. 

It was particularly gratifying to see that the Agriculture 
Education Exhibition, which always formed so attractive a 
feature of the Society’s Shows, made its re-appearance at 
Cardiff, thus indicating that those responsible for the education 
of the rising generation of the agricultural community were 
ready to resume their pre-war activities. The Exhibition 
which Mr. J. L. Luddington had to direct was full of interest, 
and whilst differing in form very little from those with which 
Members have now become familiar, the several items compo^n^ 
it made it apparent that educational , and research wdrk, Ao 
froxn suffering from the stress of five years war conditibi^ 
havfe been stimulated by it, and this country may yreli claipi a 
place second to no other in these vital matters* It may be 
claimed, too, that the Society can apply itself to no more 
useful work than the encouragement of the investigation of 
farming problems, and the dissemination of its results. , 

A new feature was provided by the exhibit of old farming 
implements staged by the National Museum of Wales, which 
though having no direct practical application, was of consider¬ 
able historical value, and it may be hoped that some of those 
who saw it may he stimulated to collect and preserve similar 
qbjects from other parts of the country, while they may still be 
met with and before their nature and uses are quite forgotten. 
Tillage implements are changing so rapidly to meet the r^uire- 
ments of mpdern inachinery, and the application of meqbanit^l 
power to the cultiv^on 6f the soil, that the opppiitukityvo^ 
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making a representative collection of the more primitive 
instruments of husbandry will soon pass. 

The Rothamsted Experimental Station.—The interesting 
exhibits from this Station showed the results of the old 
long continued experiments on the effect of manures 
in crops, and of recent work in various departments. The 
results of the classic manurial trials on wheat grown continuously 
since 1843 were illustrated by sheaves of wheat representing the 
yield from different plots. It is interesting to note that a fair 
average yield, Le, 12^ bushels per acre, is still obtained from 
the plot, which has received no manure since 1843. This is, 
however, only about ^ the crop obtained from the plots which 
receive yearly applications of either complete artificials or 
farmyard manure. .The effect on the yield of omitting various 
constituents of the complete manure was also demonstrated. 

The results obtained from the park grass plots at Rothamsted 
which have been under experiment since 1856 were illustrated 
by a series of miniature hay ricks. These demonstrated the 
fact that manurial treatment greatly affects both the size and 
composition of the crop. The application of nitrogenous 
manures with minerals, increases the yield and reduces the 
proportion of weeds, but at the same time diminishes or may 
even extinguish the leguminous flora. The omisision of potash 
from the mineral manure has a considerable effect in reducing 
both the total yield and the proportion of leguminosae. 

Another exhibit showed stages in lime starvation of grass¬ 
land- Samples of turf were shown from land well supplied 
with lime, and others from adjacent land suffering in different 
degrees from lime starvation, and showing this both by the 
composition of the herbage and by chemical analysis of soil. 

An important development of recent work is in the pro¬ 
duction of artificial farmyard manure from straw. This is 
produced by a fermentation process, and it resembles ordinary 
farmyard manure both in appearance and in its content of 
nitrogen and organic matter. 

The superiority of natural farmyard manure over artificial 
fertilisers, in regard to the clover crop, was also demonstrated. 
Farmyard manure applied to mangolds in 1915 gave a higher 
yield of clover in 1917, and this had a distinctly beneficial 
effect on the wheat crop of 1918. The importance of sheltering 
farmyard manure was clearly demonstrated. Experiments 
with equal quantities of farmyard manure stored under cover 
^d in the open, showed an increase of about 15 per cent, 
in crop yield as a result of storing under cover. A number 
of new and promising fertilisers exhibited were largely the 
outcome of war conditions, PotasBiuin chloride prepared from 
blast furnace dust, and a high grade flue dust^ containing as 
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much as 17 per cent, of potash, have both proved valuable 
during the potash famine. Ammonium nitrate and decomposed 
cordite, waste products from the war, were found to be useful 
fertilisers. Activated sludge containing 7 per cent, nitrogen 
is a fertiliser that deserves careful investigation as a means of 
reducing the lamentable waste from our present sewage system. 

The very interesting work done at Rothamsted on soil 
sterilisation was illustrated by specimens and pictures. For 
this purpose various war products, such as poison gases, are 
being used, as well as specially prepared substances. Another 
waste product of the war is acetone tar, which has given 
satisfactory results as a dressing for protecting grain against 
the depredations of birds. 

Exhibits dealing with insect and fungoid pests included 
cases showing the development of the wireworm from the 
egg, through the larval or wireworm stage to the pupa, and 
finally to the click beetle or perfect insect. Another case 
contained a collection of other insects, some of them beneficial, 
which are sometimes mistaken for wiVeworms. 

The Plant Diseases exhibit consisted of a demonstration of 
a single organism, Botrytis cinerea. This was shown growing 
-on such varied hosts as apples, tomatoes, onions, lettuces, 
potato-haulms and tropical fruits, for this fungus may produce 
disease in practically all plants, and is the cause of considerable 
loss. When host plants are absent it lives on decaying 
organic matter. In unfavourable conditions the fungus gives 
rise to resistant bodies, sclerotica, which tide over the adverse 
period. Thus, at the end of autumn sclerotica are often formed 
and enable the fungus to live through the winter months. In 
the spring when conditions again become favourable the 
sclerotica germinate, giving rise to ah enormous number of 
spores. These immediately attack newly planted crops reprd-! 
ducing and rapidly spreading thei fungus. Large diagrams 
illustrated the various phases in the life history of the prganisni. 
Certain methods whereby the fungus is studied in the laboratory 
were also shown. 

A case contained a large number of books written by the 
staff of the station. These included the original Rothamsted 
Memoirs, by Lawes & Gilbert, in addition to the subsequent 
volumes. An album showed views of the past and present 
laboratories, and of the fields. Large pictures of the laboratory 
and of field experiments formed an effective background. Such 
exhibitions are invaluable to the teacher and the modern 
farmer in bringing together the principal aspects of the work 
carried out at Research Stations. 

University College of North Wales. Department of A^iohl- 
ture. A. Aaviaory and Eesearch Work .—^Haps were displayed 
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illustrating the soil siii*vey of North Wales which has been 
carried out during the last few years. It has been found 
possible to classify the soils into a number of distinct types, 
and the distribution of these throughout the area was shown. 
Tubes containing samples of the different types of soil 
separated into their component parts by mechanical analysis 
were shown alongside the maps, and demonstrated clearly 
different proportions of sand, silt, clay, &c., in each soil type. 
To complete the information given by the soil map, geological, 
rainfall, and contour maps were also shown, while the relation¬ 
ship between these and economic conditions were brought out 
by crop maps, which also were used to show the relative areas 
under the plough in the different districts in 1914 and 1919. 

On the botanical side specimen plants and turves illus¬ 
trated the work which has been done in selecting and growing 
varieties in indigenous grasses hitherto unclassified, notably 
various types of fine-leaved fescues. The same exhibit also 
demonstrated the wide variations in the type of certain fescue 
seeds commonly put on the market under the same name. 

A large amount of investigation in the improvement of 
poor upland pasture has been carried out in North Wales, and 
this was illustrated by specimen sods. The striking improve¬ 
ment effected by dressings of basic slag, ground mineral 
phosphate, and superphosphate .with lime on upland pasture 
resting on poor acid soil was shown, and the comparatively 
small effect produced by applications of lime, limestone and 
superphosphate alone clearly demonstrated. 

In view of the special importance of the oat crop in North 
Wales attention has been concentrated on this rather than 
other cereal crops, and samples of eighteen varieties under test 
at the College Farm in 1919 were displayed. Special attention 
was directed to the necessity of adjusting the rate of seeding to 
the size and density of grains of the different varieties. Ihe 
reports giving the results of previous experiments were greatly 
in demand, and suggested a desire on the part of the Welsh 
farpaer to take advantage of the work which has been done in 
recent years by various organisations to evolve new varieties 
suitable to special conditions of soil and climate. 

B. EoctenHon Work ,—During the War the Department has 
taking a leading part in assisting the Board of Agriculture to 
develop cheesetnaldng in the more inaccessible districts of 
North Wales where previously milk had been utilised in a 
comparatively unproductive manner, arid a chart showing the 
rate of development of co-operative cheese schools and cheese 
factories in the area, together Mth a table of the quantities of 
milk dealt with, showed clearly the immense development that 
has taken place* Photographs of spme of the cheese schools 
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and factories and samples of produce appeared to attract a 
good deal of attention. 

The horticultural side of the extension work was illustrated 
by photographs, and there was a great demand for charts which 
had been drawn up by the horticultural staff to give in a handy, 
condensed form advice as to varieties and treatment of vegetable 
crops and different kinds of fruit. 

C. College Farm .—As is natural in a stock breeding district 
such as North Wales live stock have always formed a pro¬ 
minent feature of the College Farm, and photographs, 
particularly of Welsh cattle and Welsh mountain sheep 
from the farm, which have won prizes at the Royal, the 
Welsh National and Smithfield Shows, formed a striking 
feature of the exhibit. 

A display of wool designed to show the variation in the 
character of Welsh wool proved to be of special interest. 
Samples had been taken of the various classes of wool sorted 
by Government graders from the wool of the College flock. 
Some of this from pure Welsh mountain sheep was put in the 
same class as the best Shropshire hog, and the variation, in 
value from this down to the poorest class of coarse Welsh was 
given by the price assigned by the grader. The exhibit clearly 
showed the possibility of effecting an immense ixicreab-e iu the 
return which the Welsh flockmaster receives from his wool. 

D. Live Stock Scheme .—^XJntil recently the live stock officer 
for the North Wales province was attached to the stuff of the 
Department, and a chart, accompanied by photographs of some, 
of the sires used, showed the extent to which the Bbax*d of 
Agriculture’s live stock scheme had developed in the North 
Wales province. 

The National Utility Poultry Society.—This Society is to be 
congratulated on being the first purely Poultry Association: to 
organise an information Bureau at a Royal Show# The Stand 
appropriately placed in the Education Building was filled 
with plans, models of various houses, and appliances, together 
with photographs bearing on the many aspects of this nov^' 
growing industry. 

It is by verbal explanation and personal interviews that the 
advantage of these demonstrations can best be appreciated. 
The Society, with the exception of booklets, has nothing to sell 
and is hot financially interested in any firm or farm, so is in a 
position to give absolutely impartial and independent opinion 
and advice. Their prospectus covers a wide field, and amongst 
the various headings were noted such activities as the holding 
: of laying tests ; this year, for example, between two and three 
thpusancl birds are being i^corded for egg production under the 
nhinageinent of Mr, J, N. I^igh at Benfley, Suffolk. Ahoth^r^ 
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breeding test for table poultry consisting of pure bred and 
cross bred stock, was being carried out at Horley, Surrey, and 
several smaller local tests were being arranged. 

University College, Eeading.—^Research Institute in Dairying. 
—A joint exhibit from the Research Institute in Dairying and 
the British Dairy Institute, University College, Reading, was 
shown. It included a series of charts which demonstrated the 
bacterial content and the keeping qualities of commercial milk 
taken under the best conditions. From these it is clear that 
milk if taken with sufficient care could maintain a high degree 
of purity for at least 24 hours, even though it had only been 
cooled to a temperature of a deep well and had subsequently 
been subjected to the vai'iations of temperature which a long 
railway journey involved. The milk from which these charts 
had' been prepared had been taken under conditions which 
involved considerable expenditure of capital, especially for the 
construction of the milking shed. A further series of charts was 
therefore shown which demonstrated the possibility of producing 
milk of a high degree of purity in an ordinary cowshed. 

Charts were exhibited which demonstrate that an appreciable 
number of apparently healthy cows in milk excrete tubercle 
bacilli in their fasces; that such bacilli may remain alive and 
active for at least twelve months when the faeces are stored in 
a dark place, and for at least four months when spread upon 
pasture land or present in liquid manure. 

The iexhibit also contained Tables illustrating the advantages 
of milk records in the improvement of milk yields of dairy 
herds. In one case where records had been kept for one year 
the average yield per cow in the herd was shown to be 616 
gallons, and the average yield of the five best cows 807 gallons 
and of the five worst cows 445 gallons. In another herd whex’e 
records had been kept seven years the yield per cow was found 
to be 830 gallons, and the average yield of the five best cows 
1,059 gallons and the five worst cows 600 gallons. If the milk 
is valued at Is, 6d per gallon, the return per cow in the herd 
where records have been kept seven years is shown to be 16Z. 
per head greater than that where records had been kept one 
year only. 

Another chart showed the average yield from cows calving 
in the different months throughout the year. It was clearly 
demonstrated that cows calving during the winter months 
(Ifovember to March) gave larger yields in the succeeding 
milking periods than cows which calved from April to August. 
The increase in yield obtained by winter calving may range 
from 50 to 100 gallons per cow per annum. 

Ill connection with the recording of milk yields three 

a)YrkTi7i) vntiAa, -Pm/ww -Ai.nw. 
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yielding respectively 400, 600, and 800 gallons per annum. 
Each of these three showed the actual amount of cheese which 
could be made from one-tenth of these quantities. 

The exhibit also included various types of cheese which 
could be made from small quantities of milk, e,g,^ smallholder, 
Caerphilly, Edam, Kingston, Goulommier and Pont d’Eveqiie. 
The quantity of cheese and butter which could be made 
from the same amount of milk was shown, and the relative 
market value of these products was demonstrated. 

The University College itself also staged an interesting 
exhibit. 

The Laboratory of Plant Pathology sent a series of cases 
and tablets illustrating the more commonly occurring fungoid 
and insect pests afEecting timber trees, orchard and bush fruits, 
vegetable crops and cereals, these being especially prepared in 
the course of the advisory work carried on by the laboratory. 

These each illustrated the characteristic damage or injury, by 
specimens, or accurately coloured drawings, of the pest and its 
life history, and in addition a brief and concise account, 
together with the most efficient means of control. 

Demonstration models of injured plants were also included, 
and the arrangement of the whole subject matter was such as 
to be of an essentially practical nature, and so to be of the 
maximum benefit to the practical * agriculturist and horti¬ 
culturist. 

National Museum of Wales.—^From this Museum, at Cardiff, 
a very interesting and instructive exhibit was prepared. This 
consisted in the first place of a natural history exhibit of 
seventy-four eases of specimens of special interest Jo all who 
depend on the land as a means of livelihood; The exhibits 
were in two sections, each correlated to the other, as follows — 

(a) A large series of models and specimens, illustrating the 
most injurious insects to stock, food crops^ forest trees, and 
fruit; showing the effects produced by their ravages, aiid the 
various phases in their life history, thus, indicating where it 
lies in our power to destroy them. 

(&) A series of birds (mounted to show them in their natural 
surroundings) which prey upon the insects that injure crops, 
or destroy vermin, or check the spread of weeds, or in other 
ways assist the farmer in his work. This series consisted 
mainly of a selection of those birds which are beneficial on 
account of the large number of insects they destroy. 

As illustrating the character of these exhibits, reference 
may be made, in the first place, to a few of the insect pests. 
These included insects dangerous to (1) stock, (2) foodTcrops, 
(3) forest trees, and (4r) fruit crops. Of those injurious to 
stock, the weU-khown Horse Bot Ely and Ox Warble Fly may 
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be cited. The life history of each was illustrated by specimens 
thus making identification possible in the various stages of the 
^owtb of these insects. That prevention is better than cure 
is well known, but in the case of an animal found to be 
suffering from the attacks of these insects, some knowledge 
of the methods employed for their extermination may be the 
means of saving valuable stock. Perhaps of all insect pests the 
wdreworms are the most general^ known and dreaded by the 
farmer. From their method of gnawing away at the roots 
of one plant and then passing on to another, they waste far 
more than they need for food. They live for several yeara in 
the grub stage, and during that time attack almost every kind 
of crop that is commonly grown. Methods for extermination 
vary according to the character of ground infected. It is very 
necessary to clean infected ground before a new crop is put 
in, otherwise the wireworms will take each crop in succession, 
and devour it till they change to the adult stage as Click Beetles, 
but the problem of how to do it, can hardly be said to have 
been solved. 

Quite a number of bur commonly distributed birds have 
a strong claim to protection, instead of persecution, by the 
farmer and agriculturists. Some live entirely on insects, 
while others depend mainly upon the various grubs, which 
would otherwise infest' crops, for their food. Others again 
destroy slugs, snails, and vermin, or assist in keeping down 
the spread of weeds, by devouring their seeds. As many as 
1,200 wireworms have been found in the crop of a single 
pheasant. Enormous numbers of caterpillars are destroyed every 
year during the breeding season by the Titmice, for the 
purpose of feeding their young. The farmer has many Mends 
among the birds. 

In the second place, there w’us an exhibit of Antique Farm 
and Domestic Appliances. The articles shown illustrated old- 
fashioned Welsh farming and farmhouse life. The uses of 
these articles were, as a rule, obvious, but some probably pujzisled 
many visitors. One and all, they had an old-fashioned homely 
look, and, indeed, many were home-made. Most of them were 
obtained from mountain farms in Carnarvonshire, Breconshire, 
Glamorgan and Pembrokeshire. In the days before railways, 
these isolated homesteads had to rely very much upon the 
productions of their inmates and those of the carpenter and 
the blacksmith of the neighbouring village. The farmers and 
their men were resourceful, and inade many things which 
would now be purchased. As might be expected, in these 
wood was the chief material, and iron was only used where 
ab^lutely necessary. Wooden ware, in fact, was a conspicuous 
feature of the home, in the form of platters, bowls, spoons, 
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ladles, stirrers, cups, tankards, mortars and pestles, yarn- 
holders, &C.; but many of these had to be purchased as they 
were turned in a lathe, which very few farmers possessed. 
They are still in vogue in the west of Wales, and most of the 
turnery goods are to be seen on the stalls in Carmarthen and 
other market towns in that region. Spoons and ladles, how¬ 
ever, were often home-made, and one or two unfinished 
examples came from an old Glamorgan farmhouse. Beehives, 
seedlips and other vessels of basketry were also made on the 
farms; so also semmets, which have long since gone out of 
use, and are now rarely seen. A. semmet was a tambourine¬ 
like tray for carrying poultry-food, seeds, eggs, &c., about the 
farm. Great skill was required in straining the raw sheep-skin 
over the hoop, and tucking in the edges, hence a Gower 
saying— 

“ If you can make a semmit without a crinkle, 

You’ll marry a husband [or wife ?] without a wrinkle.” 

For want of space, only one plough could be exhibited. 
It was made in 1845, and was a late example of an old type, 
known , in Wales, after the modern types were introduced, as 
the “long plough”—a ponderous implement with a wooden 
mould-board. The “long plough” succeeded a still more 
cumbersome implement in the 18th century, which did its 
work so badly that a writer of a century ago declared that 
a field ploughed with it looked “ as if a di*ove of swine had 
been moiling it I ” A hame and a -yoke for oxen were very 
appropriate local exhibits, as the use of these beasts for drawing 
the plough continued later in Glamorgan and Monmouthshire 
than elsewhere in Wales. The driver, or rather “caller;”: 
walked backwards, holdi^ iieir halters, and “encouraging” 
them vdth a goad. An* old farmer in the Yale oi Glamorgan 
repeated to the TOiter the various calls in a strong sqhpinus 
voice. The oxen were shod, but in some districts bn 
fore-feet only. The exhibited pair of unused “ citeswith 
their nails were for another purpose. They -came from an 
old smithy in Carmai'thenahire, and belong to the time (some 
eighty years ago) when cattle from Ireland were imported in 
the vicinity to be driven to the great cattle-market at Wolver^ 
hampton. As the journey took about a week it was necessary 
to shoe those beasts whose hoofs would not stand the “ tramp.” 
The tethering rope used in the smithy was also sho'ro. 

A wooden spade sheathed with iron from North Wales was 
very much a bygone, and clumsy withal. These spades came, 
down with little change frpm Eoman times. Several sickles-^ 
always graceful objects~came from the notth toxd west, ^ 
WaW ^ey all have finely serrated edges, and so were ^ws 
ratiher ti&iah knives. In Glamorgan and Carmarthenshire ^ 
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crops, especially oats and barley, were also mown with a cradle 
scythe, which is an ordinary scythe fitted with a sort of light 
rake to collect the cut stalks and leave them in neat swathes 
ready for gathering to make up the sheaves. They are still 
used in some parts of the latter county. Two flails were shown. 
The thong connecting swingle and handstafi was generally of 
leather. In Wales, the fastenings are known as ffust wrail,” 
flail-withes —sl name which indicates the primitive method, 
and the National Museum had the good fortune to acquire an 
old flail of this type. 

Among other things exhibited, which to-day are obsolete or 
obsolescent, may be mentioned barley hummellers; a gorse- 
chopper —sl ponderous wooden mallet equipped with a cruci¬ 
form cutter for chopping gorse shoots for fodder ; cow-bows ; 
wooden baskets, still much used in North Wales for carrying 
food to the field, &c.; horns made from large strombus shells 
for summoning labourers for meals and otherwise; wooden 
scythe-riffs with horns to hold the requisite grease and the 
sand; a spring gun, fox-trap, salmon-spears, 17th century 
leather field keg, <fec., &c. 

These early appliances were particularly interesting when 
contrasted with the up-to-date things seen in other parts of the 
Showground, and brought back to older agriculturists many 
memories of the pa^p It is to .be hoped that the farmers of 
Wales and Monmouthshire will send to the National Museum 
of Wales appliances and utensils which are out of date, and so 
help to complete the Museum’s collection. 


THE FORESTRY EXHIBITION AT THE 
.CARDIFF SHOW, 1919. 

Thb Forestry Exhibition which before the War had been 
growing in size, interest and importance with each succeeding 
Show was, as might have been expected, not up to the old 
standard of excellence. 

However, taking everything into consideration, there was a 
fair entry, and, thanks to the efforts of the Stewards and the 
Forestry Committee, there w^as some competition in most of 
classes, and the many objects of general interest collected 
in the Forestry building and alongside were appreciated by 
the large number of visitors to the building each day of the 
Show., ... 
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The entries for boards were, on the whole, poor, and many 
appeared to have been exhibited previously and were not in 
over good condition. This is rather strange having regard to 
the very large quantity of timber felled and converted during 
the War, and it was a pity no one had secured good specimen 
boards of each of our woodland trees. Possibly next year will 
show better entries. It is impossible to show too often the 
quality of boards obtainable, even from our commoner trees, 
and this exhibition and competition, which bring before the 
general public the appearance, beauty and general excellence 
of home-grown timber for furniture and other purposes, must 
in the long run do an immense amount of good and create a 
demand, and it is to be hoped no effort will be spared to get 
these classes well filled at future Shows. There was fair 
competition in the gate classes, but nothing unusual in 
construction or fittings to comment upon. 

The various bays in the Forestry building were filled. 
Cambridge University Forestry Department had a good 
general exhibit, which was both interesting and instructive.* 
The special feature in this exhibit was timber specimens, 
and Mr. Stone, who was in charge, frequently demonstrated: 
the porous nature and absorptive capacity of timber. 

His Majesty’s Office of Works sent one of the old oak purlins 
out of the roof of Westminster Hall showing the ravages of 
beetle- This purlin was taken from a bay between trusses 
7 in. by 8 in. on the west side of the roof. It was 20 ft. 6 in. 
long, 1 ft. 2| in. wide, and 9 in. thick, and defiects 2^ in. in 
the centre. 

Founded by William Eufus in 1099, Westminster Hall was 
repaired and provided with a new oak roof by Richard 11. in 
1399. This oak roof spans the 69 ft. width of the ball without 
intermediate supports, and ranks as one of the largest roofs in 
the world constructed entirely of timber. 

The dangerous decay in the timbers was discovered during 
an inspection by His Majesty’s Office of Works, and proves to 
have been caused almost entirely by the action of the larvss of 
the Anobiid beetle (E'estobium Tesseliatum )—^the death watch. 

The larva bores in the dark, and its habits led to the 
preservation of a deceptive outer shell of sound timber on 
beams whose interior had been practically eaten away and 
gave the roof a fictitious appearance of solidity. 

The repairs include cutting away the damaged timber and 
making good in solid oak, the whole of the timber being 
securely bolted to new steel trusses concealed in the ancient 
work. ; '. 

, ' The curiously warm tint of the old oak timbers is due to 
surface decay, and has caused the wood to be mistaken f^r 
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chestnut. All parts of the roof are twice sprayed with liquid 
insecticide to exterminate the beetle. 

The Forest of Dean School of Forestry had an excellent 
general exhibit, and the exhibit of ash handles, shunting poles 
and other turned articles by Messrs. Shepherd of Kendal was 
most instructive. 

It was disappointing to find that an exeellent exhibit of 
willows and osiers did not arrive in time for the judging. 
They were later the centre of attraction, and were undoubtedly 
most instryctive. 

The Timber Supply Department (Board of Trade) sent 
several articles of general interest, including toys, the product of 
village industries. One of the most interesting exhibits was 
the model coal mine, constructed to show the methods of 
timbering employed underground. 

The gallery was erected by the kindness of Mr. Hann, who 
arranged for Powell Duffryn Colliery Company’s timbermen 
to do the work, sent trams and lines and coal to add to the 
ifealistic effects produced. The pit props were supplied by 
the Timber Supply Department. Every species used during 
the War for mining purposes, both hard and soft woods, were 
represented, the general idea being to show these alongside 
French and Portuguese wood, which was used in pre*-war 
days practically exclusively in the South Wales coal¬ 
field. Owing to the effective way the gallery had been 
darkened it was rather difficult to appreciate this side of the 
exhibit. 

Taking into consideration the very heavy toll laid on home¬ 
grown timber of every description, but more particularly 
mining timber, the absence of owners and staffs from most 
estates on War service either with the armies or on other 
national work, the Society and all concerned are to be con¬ 
gratulated on the general excellence of the exhibition. 

It is most desirable that this feature of the annual Show 
should not be allowed to drop, and although, as was anticipated, 
the exhibits were not sp numerous or varied as in former 
years, there is every indication that next year the Forestry 
swtiqn will be as representative as at former shows. 


Cirencester, 

Gios, 


H, A. Pbitohabd. 
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REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE 
PLANTATIONS COMPETITION, 1919, 

The competition this year was restricted to the cohnties of 
Glamorganshire, Breconshire, Cardiganshire, Oarmai-thenshire 
and Pembrokeshire, a district which is normally well wooded. 
The urgent demand for timber during the War has, however, 
made great inroads into the supplies throughout the country, 
and this district has felt the effect too. Kevertheless we were 
agreeably surprised during our tour to find, that some timber 
had been left for future purposes, which is all the more 
fortunate in consideration of the fact that the country at large 
did in effect supply most, if not all, that was required of it 
during the latter stages of the War. 

Many estates were undoubtedly unable this year to exhibit, 
whereas had there been no extensive and abnormal cutting 
they would have been strong competitors. It is also very 
probably due to the fact that hardwoods were quite eagerly 
bought for pit-props that there were no entries in the, two 
classes for hardwoods as final crop, since these classes em¬ 
braced the size of poles most suitable for props. O wners had 
made extensive clearings of these pole woods all over the 
area we visited, bdt heavier hardwood crops of 50-100 years’ 
growth were in many places apparently untouched. 

Generally speaking, in competitions of this kind one’s 
attention is focussed upon the best plantations in a given 
area, and although many such plantations have been cleared 
recently in the district concerned, on the whole the stapdai'd 
of the. best of this year’s exhibits; has not, in our ppiWqh, 
been seriously lowered- However, in common with the rest 
of the country, repair planting and cleaning operations have, 
necessarily for the most part been entirely neglected during 
the past few years, although we have noted many instances 
where energetic steps have been taken towards overtaking 
arrears in this respect. 

In the interests of Forestry, it is gratifying to note that 
the abnormal demand of recent years has been; effective in 
clearing many poor-class vroods—^that is, poorly stocked 
woods containing inferior quality timber—for which iu the 
ordinary course of events there would have been little oppor¬ 
tunity of getting a reasonable market, Now that they have 
for the most part been cleared, it is hoped these areas may 
be replanted with judiciously selected species, and the , young 
woods may; b^^ careful treatment than has often 

beep given inj^the past 
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Hitherto the presence of large acreages of hard'wood 
coppice has been an embarrassment to many estates, and 
owners who have cut down such woods to meet the urgent 
needs of the collieries have now a splendid opporttmity for 
stocking these areas with the more valuable coniferous 
species, where suitable conditions exist, or as an alternative 
to convert into hardwood high forest. We saw examples of 
the former being put into practice, but noted a tendency in 
some cases to clear completely all new coppice shoots from 
amongst the conifers, which is not to be recommended, as 
it is absolutely necessary to keep the soil covered as com¬ 
pletely as possible in order to prevent the incursion of weeds 
and rubbish, and the young coppice growth is fulfilling a 
very useful purpose in shading the soil and checking the 
drying-out effect of the sun on newly-planted species. It is 
sufficient to keep the coppice beheaded, so that the leaders of 
conifers can have free access to light and sunshine. 

In passing we might draw attention to the current opinion 
in this country that timber grown from coppice stools is of 
inferior quality. We are fairly certain that there is no real 
foundation for this belief, and French authorities, who have 
closely studied this matter in the course of utilising timber 
produced from stools in woods which have been “ stored ” for 
generations, definitely state that they find no depreciation in 
quality if the stools are coppiced properly and close to the 
^ound. Further, in many parts of this country it has been 
the method of growing oak and ash for generations, and the 
timber vrhen grown under suitable conditions is, as far as one 
can tell, not a whit inferior to that grown as ‘‘maidens.” 
During the War a very large quantity of ash grown from 
stools has, to our certain knowledge, been selected for 
aeroplane purposes as being of first quality. 

The district covered by this year’s competitions contains 
a number of large estates carrying a big area of woodland. 
The proportion of woodlands here was probably higher than 
the average for the country, due principally to the existence 
of large areas of land generally considered to be unsuitable 
for ^icnltural puiposes. However, there are still enormous 
tracts of rough pasture stocked by only two or three sheep per 
acre which are undoubtedly suitable for afforestation, and it 
was ^tifying to learn that many owners are contemplating 
the extension of present areas of woodlands by new planting. 
In addition we gained a general impression that those are^" 
cleared by fellings during the past few years are likely to be 
replanted, and, having in mind the commercial possibilities of 
timber growing in a district with the rainfall and soil con¬ 
ditions of Wales generally, we were disappointed to find that 
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there were so few estates employing trained foresters. In this ' 
country, unfortunately, we do not appear yet to have reached 
the stage in which forestry is generally regarded as a business 
which requires special knowledge and treatment, as do all 
other businesses. There is a special need for the training of 
foresters in nursery work, so that each woodland estate could 
provide its necessary planting stock on the soil where it is 
eventually to be established, and we venture to assert that no 
more remunerative piece of ground would be found on the 
estate than the one or two acres of forest tree nm*sery under 
skilled management. Forestry operations necessarily cover 
long periods, so that mistakes are carried over and become 
more pronounced as time goes on, hence the necessity for 
reducing original errors to the absolute minimum possible. 
Further, when a crop is once established, it will be made or 
marred according to the way in which it is treated, so that it 
is essential to treat it upon sound lines if the best is to be 
obtained. Owners of timber have experienced in recent years 
the difference in financial yield between a full crop of well- 
grown timber and a partial crop of poorly-grown timber, and 
we hope that experience may prove a good teacher, and that 
from the point of view of their own or their successors’ pockets 
—quite apart from the value to the State—they will regard 
forestry in the light of a serious business rather than in the 
haphazard, happy-go-lucky manner unfortunately only too 
frequent in the past. Without entering into the question of 
woodlands as a financially sound proposition, it is sufficient 
to observe that a full crop of good-jqnality timber pays much 
better than half a crop of coarse timber under similar con¬ 
ditions. One cannot emphasise too strongly the necessity for 
some well-thought-out scheme for dealing with any consider¬ 
able area of woodlands or land to become woodlands. No one 
would propose to undertake a building scheme without very 
definite plans, and yet there are comparatively few instances 
in which there is anything definite upon paper relating to 
proposals for working woodlands, which, after all, is nothing 
more nor less than a building scheme. During, oiir tour we 
found only one ^tate with written plans, which in this case 
had been formulated by a trained forester. All this and much 
more has been often repeated,, but we do not apologise for 
again emphasising the points, for the present time is so 
important on account of the large areas that have been 
cleared, and which, we hope, may be replanted with species 
. which will become a source of profit and pleasure to the 
owner, and a safeguard to our nation in the future by 
ensuring a reduction of imports and a reserve of timber in 
emergency. 
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The number of entries in this years competition was 24, 
which, ill view of the ei reams tan ces, was as many as might 
have been expected. In Glamorganshire there were four 
entries, Breconshire ten, Cardiganshire nine, Carmarthenshire 
one, and Pembrokeshire none. 


, Owner 

County 

Xo. of Class 
Entered 

Exors. Miss Talbot 

Glamorganshire 

3, 5. 7 

Earl of Plymouth 


6 

Major Gibison Watt . 

Breconshire 

6, 6, 7 

Lord Glanusk 

.. 

3. 4,7 

Birmi»:gham Corporation . 

,, 

3 

Capt. Christy 


3 

Capt. Evans 


<>. 6 

Earl of Lisbnrne. 

' Cardiganshire 

Carmarr hensh i re 

3. 4 5. 5. 6 

Mr. WadHingham 

3, L 4, 7 

Mrs. McCHntock. 

6 


In Classes 1 and 2, the hai’dwood sections, there were no 
entries. This was a disappointing feature, for although in 
the main the woods in these counties are coniferous, a very 
considerable amount of good hardwood timber has been cut 
during the War, and we think there must still be a good deal 
remaining. Generally speaking, we have now arrived at the 
stage when it is fashionable to plant conifers and almost 
everyiivhere to neglect the hardwoods, probably due to the 
quicker and higher financial yields oblnined from conifers. 
It is our opinion^ however, that certain hardwoods gi'own on 
suitable soils undoubtedly give good results, in fact, tetter 
results under certain conditions than will conifers. Ash is 
very short Just now, and likely to become more valuable in the 
future, tod we hope to see it planted largely. Poplar, owing 
to its suitability for veneers and plywood, is becoming more 
valuable, and there is no reason why it should not become a 
permanent feature in woods instead »^f being put in as a single 
specimen her© and there. Now that beech has been adopted 
by some railway companies for sleepers, we trust that it will 
come into greater service and its former uses be considerably 
augmented. There is a feeling that oak does not pay to grow, 
but the timber will always have a demand when of good quality 
on account of its general utility for estate purposes. Elm is a 
much underrated timber and deserves more attention. 

As a matter of general policy it will be a misfortune from 
many points of view if hardwoods are neglected, and may also 
lead to financial loss to the owners if conifers only are planted 
everywhere. 

In Class 3 there were six entries for plantations of conifers 
whmh have been weeded or, lightly thinned, including the 
removal of dead or dying trees, of not leas than ten yeare’ 
growth and hot less than four acres in extent 
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The silver medal was awarded to the Birmingham Cor¬ 
poration for a plantation situated on the south side of the 
Caban Coch Reservoir in the Elan Yalley, hear Rha^^ader, 
Radnorshire, seventy-three miles from Birmingham. 

The Birmingham Corporation have in recent years planted 
over 1,000 acres of land on their Water Catchment Area of 
50,000 acres in the Elan Yalley, of which 115 acres have been 
planted during the past three years, but, being the only 
plantation in Breconshire, this constituted the sole entry for 
the estate. 

The plantation of seventy-nine acres consists mostly of 
pure European larch, with Scots pine on the higher elevations, 
which act as a shelter belt on the west and north-west sides. 
In addition thfere is one small plot of about 100 Japanese larch 
and about an acre of scrubby oak, with birch occupying a 
strip in the middle of the plantation, where the ground is 
covered with a thick layer of sphagnum moss. Two-year 
one-year seedlings were notched at a horizontal distance of 
4 ft. apart during the season 1904-5, the plantation being 
thus 14 years of age, and the cost of planting, including 
upkeep for two years, was M, Is. 2d, per acre. The tot^ 
amount expended on fencing against- stock, which also 
enclosed 50 to 60 acres of old woods adjoining, was 
154/. 15s. 8d, at the rate of Is. per lineal yard, an 
approximate cost of 23s. per acre. "No other expenditure 
has been incurred, and the ground was given no previous 
preparation. 

The soil consists of a thin layer of sandy loam overlying 
shaly rock, and carried a ground vegetation of heather and 
associated plants on the upper part, with bracken up to 
about 1,000 ft. 

. The plantation is situated at an elevation ranging from 
840 to 1,200 ft. above sea-level, oil slopes varying froxh 
steep to very steep, with a main aspect of north-west. = 

As a whole the crop is yei^ flourishing, and, considering 
the obvious difficulties in establishing woods under these 
conditions, this was easily the best entry in the class. 

The most successful species is the Japanese larch, and the 
small experimental block forms a good indication of the 
possibilities of this tree under conditions which normally one 
would 1)6 tempted to rule out as unsuitable. The saving 
feature, however, is a fairly heavy rainfall of 63 in. per 
annum. Although as a crop it could not be described as of 
first-quality class, it is very much better than the best of the 
adjoining portions of European larch. The average size of 
the iJapanese is 5 in. quarter girth at hr&a&i height aihd 22 ft. 
high to the tip, whilst the largest girthed 6 in. and xheasur^ 
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27 ft. to tlie tip. The crop has closed up, killed the surface 
vegetation, and is forming leaders of as much as 2 ft. in height 
per annum. The trees are all very healthy, fairly regular in 
size, and show no sign of insect or fungoid pests. 

On the lower slopes the European larch averaged 4 in. 
quarter girth and 18 ft. high, but a complete canopy has not 
yet been formed, as there is not the same evenness in the size 
of the trees as in the case of the Japanese, about one in four 
tending to become dominant at the expense of the rest, and the 
partly dominated trees are badly infested with Argyresthia, 
The height growth gradually diminishes with altitude, and at 
about 1,100 ft. they average about 14 ft., or about 2 ft, higher 
than the Scots pine adjoining. The crop also becomes more 
patchy owing to frequent outcrops of rock on the surface. 
The European larch are affected with canker disease, and 
owing to the scarcity of labour the worst specimens have not 
yet been removed. In 1910 the large larch sawfiy made its 
appearance, and the means used to combat it consisted of hand¬ 
picking and the batching of parasites (Ichneumon Plies), 
carried out under the direction of the Board of Agriculture. 
We saw no traces of the sawflly, but observed that damage 
caused by the larch shoot boring moth {Argyresthia Icevigatella) 
is becoming more prevalent. 

The Scots pine belt, consisting of about 10 rows planted 
3 ft. by 3 ft. apart, is growing well and fulfilling a useful 
purpose, but trees of this species, at the highest elevations— 
planted, as-they are, on the shallowest soil and in the most 
exposed parts—are generally not flourishing. 

In view of the splendid results obtained with the Japanese 
larch, it was disappointing to learn that it is not proposed 
to plant forther areas of this species, and we recommend that 
this decision be reconsidered. The special feature of the 
Japanese larch is its power to recuperate, quickly after trans¬ 
planting, and .in all cases where we found it growing in 
company with the native and European larch it was the 
dominant tree, and was by far the most vigorous even in this 
exceptionally dry season. The much heavier crop of needles 
shed annually by the Japanese ought to be a special recom¬ 
mendation f(>r water conservation on these rocky hillside 
plantations, as perfect humus conditions exist in this small 
area of Japanese under notice at 14 years of age. 

On other portions of the Catchment area we saw some 
very flourishing young plantations of Douglas fir, larch, Sitka 
spruce, Corsican pine, and noted a large plantation of Scots 
pine at about 1,400 ft. elevation, which is growing splendidly 
in spite of being very exposed and situated on a plateau. 
The species which impressed us most favourably was Douglas 
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fir, which grows very rapidly on somewhat sheltered although 
very rocky slopes. 

The Second Prize was awarded to Oapt. H. A. Christy, 
Llangoed, Boughrood, Brecon, for a larch plantation situated 
at Erwood. * 

This plantation consists of a mixture of European and 
Japanese larch, in the proportion of about four to one, 
covering 5*8 acres and being 10 years of age. It is situated 
at an ehwation of 700 ft. on good loam believed to be drift 
from Silurian and old red sandstone, on a gentle slope with 
a south-east to south aspect, and having a rainfall of 30 to 
35 in. per annum. 

The trees were pit planted at 4 ft. 6 in. apart in and 
between the rows. There is no record of the costs of any 
operations, but the area was already enclosed by fences and no 
ditching had been necessary. 

The Japanese are the dominating trees, the respective 
dimensions being:— 

Japanese—18 to 20 ft, high and 3 to SJ in. quarter girth 
T.O.B. at 4 ft. 3 in. 

European—14 to 18 ft. high and 2| to 2| in. quarter girth 
T.O.B. at 4 ft. 3 in. * 

It was quite possible to pick out a Japanese larch at ground 
level by simply noting the extra thickness of its stem. 

On the upper poi*tioii of the plantation the crop has covered 
the ground well, and killed the surface vegetation except for 
small patches of persistent bracken. In other portions there is 
a fair amount of coppice shoots, and these have allowed a 
strong growth of bramble and briars. Cleaning operations had 
been started with German prisoners a short time before our 
visit, and in our opiinon were being carried out much too 
thoroughly, as direct sunlight was on the surface of the ground 
in many places. We suggest that it is an advantage to leave 
coppice shoots on the ground so long as the principal crop is 
not harmed in any way, simply cutting back all which appear 
likely to affect the leaders of the crop trees, but grass and 
bracken should be cut to allow circulation of air round 
the stems. 

Slight attacks of larch canker andwere 
present on the European but absent from the Japanese larch. 

Class 4.—Plantations of conifeis from the end of the clean¬ 
ing stage up to the completion of the second thinnings, in 
which clas-^ there were four entries. 

The Silver Medal was awarded to Mr. T. J. Waddingham, 
Hafoil, Cardiganshire, for Alltduhanog Plantation, consisting 
of 40 acres of pure European larch at an elevation of from 500 
to 1,000 ft. The 35 yeaiis old. crop is situated on a very steep 
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slope (about 50 per cent, or 1 in 3 gradient) facing west to 
north-west, with a very thin light loamy soil on slate rock, and 
an average rainfall of 66 in. per annum explains the rate of 
growth under ihe conditions. The previous crop was scrub 
hardwood, a good sample of which is still standing .adjacent to 
the plantation, and the present wood is an interesting example 
of the possibilities of hundreds of acres of similar scrub 
throughout the mountainous districts of this country. 

There is no available history of the plantation, but the 
trees would appear to have been planted at 3 ft. 6 in. distance 
after the scrub was removed, and throughout its life has been 
skilfully treated, so that now it consists, apart from a small 
wind-damaged portion at the foot, of a well-distributed fully- 
stocked crop, with very few gaps in spite of the rugged nature 
of the ground. The trees are vigorous and very healthy and 
there is no canker, whilst the surface vegetation consists of 
moss, some grass and hyacinth, with a little foxglove and 
bracken in places. 

As is to be expected, the best trees are to be found at. the 
lowest elevations, the average dimensions of which are 48 
to 50. ft. long by in. quarter girth, and the crop consisted 
of quite 520 trees to the acre, equal to 3,600 cubic ft. T.OiB. 
per acre, whilst the largest trees measured as much as 60 ft. in 
length by 6 to 6J in, quarter: girth at mid-hMght. These trees 
are straight and clean and show very little taper. 

At 900 to 1,000 ft., however, where the trees are much 
exposed, the average dimensions are 35 ft. high, with a quarter 
girth of 3i in., equal to 3 cubic ft. T.O.B. The average trees 
were considered to. be a mean of these two sets, and, with 500 
trees per acre, the volume per acre for the whole wood is 
estimated at 2,550 cubic ft. under bark. The trees are clear of 
root fungi, forming heartwood normally, and promise to 
become a valuable stand of timber when mature. There is no 
doubt whatever that a steep site is peculiarly favourable to the 
growth of larch, and if this is associated with a oopioiis rain¬ 
fall, as in this instance, there are few more pi’ofitable species 
than the larch on slate formations. 

During the War some thinning has been done, and the 
poles sold as pitwoqd. In view of the steepness of the slope, 
it is interesting to note that no difficulty was experienced in 
the extraction of these thinnings, which were taken down the 
slope till they reached graded paths leading to the exit from 
the wood. 

On this estate there is a ready market for small larch poles 
12 to 18 ft. long, cut off at 1 in. top diameter, sudh as are 
obtained in. the first thinnings, at a price of 3(i. and id, each. 
These are used by local farmers for fencing, but fortunately it 
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has not encouraged over-thinning of this plantation, although 
the same cannot be said as regards some younger ones. 

This area was also awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
English Arboricultural Society for the best plantation, for 
although it may not be producing the largest volume of 
timber per acre amongst the woods visited, it is undoubtedly 
the best example of sylvictiitural management, and this 
feature, in combination with the present extremely promising 
crop of really first-quality timber, enabled us to award the 
prize to it. 

The bronze medal was awarded to Lord Glanusk, Glanusk 
Park, Orickhowell, for Caehunt Plantation, which consists of 
thirteen acres of pure European larch of twenty-two years’ 
growth, standing upon a deep sandy loam on the old red 
standstone formation, situated at an elevation of from 800 to 
950 ft. on a gentle slope with a south-west aspect. Two-year 
two-years transplants were notched at 5 ft. apart in and 
between the rows. There are no records of the cost of 
operations in forming this plantation, but under similar 
circumstances the cost was 3?. 19a. per acre for planting, and 
12a. per acre for cleaning and replanting for the first four years. 

The latest thinning was made during the early part of the 
present year, which yielded the following measurements arid 
particulars:— 

Total No. of trees, 8.900 
Total volume in cubic feet T.U.B. 22,288 

niam.at4It3in. 4in. 5in. 6in. 7in. Sin. 9in. 10in. lUn. 

No. of Stems . 1,338 2.525 2,505 1,470 731 248 66 18 

Average total height, 43 It. 

No. of trees per acre, 676. 

Volume per acre, T.U.B. 1,694 cubic feet, measured to 2 in. top diameter. 

In the thihninjgs e total of lOS tone of pitwood yras removed. 

The thinning; of this plemtatioh has been delayed too long, 
and as a consequence there are still a number of “whips” to 
be removed gradually. On the lower portion, which is the 
more level and probably becomes sodden at periods of h^vy 
lainfall, winds have done much dmnage to the standing Crop, 
and there is a strong growth of grass, but on the upper and 
steeper portion, where the wind damage has been less severe; 
the ground is well covered and vegetation has been killed. 
Here, however, further thinnings are required, and the trees 
are sufficiently vigorous to respond to treatment. 

Onr criticism of the present treatment of this wood is that 
there is a marked tendency to increase the size of the gaps,- 
leaving the remaining trees unevenly distribnfed in groups- 
throughout the wood. A factor probably responsible in soihe 
degree for the irregular Sluing of the crop is that canker hw-^ 
been very bad on the lower part .of the . wood, and ma^y 
diseased trbes still remain. 
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A very interesting method of pitwood extraction on panniers 
carried by a gang of mules was seen in this wood. The poles 
are all cut to 6 ft. lengths and down to 2 in. top diameter, and 
are stacked by the edge of a rough track in measured cords or 
half cords, an area of 6 ft. long by 6 ft. 6 in. wide by 2 ft. 6 in. 
deep, and containing about 27 cwt. of pitwood. The procedure 
is then to let the carrying out of poles by contract to mule 
owners, who have as many as six animals working under the 
guidance of one man. The mules have slings or pannier 
cradles attached to their saddles, which are evenly loaded by 
the man, each mule taking about 4 cwt. at a journey down 
through the trees and out to the cart track with a marvellous 
amount of care, it being a very rare occui*i*ence for the load 
even to touch a tree in passing along, notwithstanding the fact 
that the loads project 18 to 20 in. each side of the mule. 
It appeared to be a very economical method of extraction, and 
also greatly reduced the risk of barking the standing poles, as 
often happens when the full length poles are drawn out. 

Class 5.—Best, example showing systematic management 
of existing woodland area, including the renovation and 
conversion of unprofitable wood into a profitable condition. 

In this class there were four entries, and the silver medal 
was awarded to the Margam Estate for a scheme relating to 
Owm Kenfig Wood. 

The whole wood covers some 200-300 acres situated at an 
elevation of 600 to 800 ft, on a gravel soil ovei-lying Pennant 
sandstone and coal measures. The former crop consisted 
mainly of old oak coppice with larch and Scots pine thinly 
distributed. 

Formerly the wood had been dealt with piecemeal, and 
poi’tions were cleared and replanted with conifera, the species 
employed being Norway and Sitka spruce, larch and Scots 
pine. Some ten yearn ago, however, it was decided to treat 
the wood systematically, and accordingly an area of seventy 
acres on the leeward (HI,, S.E.) side was marked out for clearing 
and replanting. The standing crop on this section, which 
consisted of oak coppice solely, was sold for wliafc it was 
worth, care having been taken to leave a strip on the outside 
for a protective belt, as this particular area is fully exposed 
to the winds of the Bristol Channel, from which it is about 
three miles distant, and situated bn the first rise from the 
Channel at an elevation of from 600 to 800 feet, with an annual 
rainfall of 44 ib. After the oak had been cleared the strip 
behind the protective belt was planted with black American 
^ruce {Picea nigra)^ followed by a strip of Douglas fir, and 
the rest of the area was planted with Scots pine and larch with 
10 per cent, beesch in mixture. Notch planting was adopted, 
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and the plants used were two-year two years put in at 3^ to 
4 ft. apart at a cost of 61. per acre, no fencing being necessary. 
The annual cost of cleaning and replanting for the first four 
years was 10s. per acre, and no pests were evident; 

The spruce and Douglas served the purpose of an additional 
shelter belt for some years, but the latter have now reached 
the top of the oak, and are consequently feeling the effects of 
the winds, and it is doubtful if they will do much more in 
such an exposed situation. At the top of the plantation Scots 
pine are now 9 to 11 ft. high, and growing well, beech 7 to 
10 ft. high, and growing well, and European larch 10 to 12 ft. 
high, growing fast. The Scots pine had produced last season 
from 18 to 24 in. leaders, as against 15 to 18 in. in the case of 
larch. In the lower half a proportion of the larch is Japanese, 
which have thrived far better than any other species, being 
now at ten years of age as much as 25 ft. high, with 4 in. 
quarter girth, as compared with 18 to 20 ft. by 2^ in. of the 
European larch, and 20 ft. in height of the Douglas. The 
beech is growing well all over the plantation, but the Scots 
pine is getting away very slowly on the lower part of the wood 
and is very coarse, and, as a result, there is a profusion of 
brambles and other weeds and stool shoots of oak, which in 
many places require immediate attention. 

During the past few years the cutting of the oak coppice 
has been extended on the windward side, a belt being left 
between the young plantation and the clearing to continue as a 
shelter. It is proposed to plant the area recently felled with 
conifers, in order to join up with some flourishing plantations 
of larch and other conifers, which are already formed at the 
lower end of the valley. Owing to the proximity of the coal 
pits, it is anticipated that there will always be a ready demand 
for pitwood, and it has been decided to grow pitwood only, 
for which purpose a rotation of thirty-five to forty years is to 
be adopted. In view of these facts, we would recommend 
that the mixtures of Scots pine and larch be greatly modified 
in future, and that as the rainfall is as much as 44 in, per 
annum, the following species be planted 

Douglas fir on the lowest and most sheltered spots, with 
Sitka spruce and black Italian poplar in the moister places ; 
Japanese larch and Sitka spruce at medium elevation^ and 
Corsican pine on the highest parts of the area. 

By adopting these faster growing species it will probably 
be found that the pitwood rotation may be reduced, and a 
considerable improvement in the financial yield be obtained. 

We were interested to find cases where Norway spruce 
appeared to be intolerant of the sea breekes, which caused 
the foliage to turn brown, whereas specimens of Sitka spruce 
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showed no ill effects from the same exposure. Proofs are 
accumulating year by year of the hardier nature of the Sitka . 
as against the Norway spruce in standing exposure to severe 
gales, and there is no doubt that the former tree is the better 
as a I’apid pitwood producer. 

The bronze medal was awarded to the Earl of Lisburne, 
Crosswood, Cardigan, for Tyncwm and Lady Enid Planta¬ 
tions, which together form a scheme for regeneration. 

Tyncwm is about 10 acres in extent, formerly consisting 
of old mature hardwoods of many species and some large 
silver fir. Being less than half a mile distant, and in the 
direct view of the house, it was considered undesirable to clear 
fell the whole of the wood, consequently a gradual process 
of removing the large trees followed by underplanting and 
filling up the gaps was decided upon in regard to the major 
portion and a clear felling and replanting of the renaainder 
which was situated out of view. 

In the former section a number of trees were removed, and 
eight years ago was underplanted with silver fir, larch, and 
beech, with some Douglas fir in the more open spaces, and 
Corsican pine on the south-west margin of the wood. Of 
these the silver fir is the most successful, the plants having 
got away well from the start, and some . are now putting on 
as much as 18 to 24 in, in height each year. The beech also 
is doing well, but the larch and the Douglas show all the 
signs of trees suffering from lack of light, except in a few 
cases along the ride and towards the East, where fewer old 
trees were allowed to remain. There is also an excellent 
crop of natural ash seedlings, a fact directly attributable to 
the exclusion of rabbits by fencing. 

While not desirous of suggesting for a moment that the 
amenity of the woodland should be disturbed, yet it certainly 
appeared to us that quite 50 per cent, heavier fellings over 
the area would have resulted in no alteration of scenic effect, 
and the additional light given to the young crop would have 
: been of immense benefit. Another point with which we could 
not quite agree was that the underplanting was promiscuous, 
which in a few places will cause much trouble later owing to 
the necessity for extracting the old trees as the young crop 
grows to form the crop, 

A few spaces across the wood left unplanted would have 
beeil sufficient, and the old timber could have been dropped 
into these and extracted much better A further good system 
of dealing with this class of woodland,, especially on a level 
site,, is to take out the entire centre of the wood and widen 
t^e circle periodically^ whilst the gap caused is not discernible 
frqm outside the wood. 
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In the latter section a mixture of larch (Japanese and 
European), Douglas fir, Sitka and Norway spruce, and silver 
fir, with an occasional beech was planted. The most thriving 
species are Japanese larch, Douglas fir, and silver fir, in order 
of merit, the other species doing only fairly well. There 
were many trees killed by root fungus (Trametes Radioir 
perdcC)^ which seemed particularly virulent in its attacks upon 
Sitka spruce. 

Lady Enid plantation covers 11 acres of ground, formerly 
carrying a crop of old mixed hardwoods similar to Tyncwm, 
from which it is separated by a strip of hardwoods which 
corresponds with the original state of the two plantations. 
In this case, however, the wood w'as almost clear felled, as 
a change in the direction of the slope cuts it off from direct 
view, and was replanted eight years s^o with European larch, 
occasional Scots pine, Norway spruce, and Colorado Douglas. 
In addition, there are a number of seedling oak, sycamore, 
and other hardwood species. The larch are growing fast, 
have closed up well, suppressed all other conifers, and killed 
the first crop of weeds, which is now followed by wood , 
grasses, oxalis, and a little bracken. 

Whilst some of the young oak seedlings are growing very 
rapidly and should be encouraged, the other hardwoods ought 
to be kept subservient to the larch. There is a good deal of 
canker present, and much room is taken up by unremoved 
oak, which are usually scrubby, and very branched trees 
covered with epicormic shoots, and, in some individual cases,, 
monopolise at least 60 square yards of ground. This latter, 
feature of estate forestry cannot be too strongly condemned, 
especially in cases where only single trees are left. 

It is understood that the intervening, block of hardwoods is, 
to be regenerated in course of time, as the trees are mostly 
Qver^matnre, and it is recommended that— 

(a) Where a number of trees are required for oriiamentand 
shooting purposes, clearing should be effected by large groups. 
or by strips in preference to promiscuous felling over the 
whole area. 

(&) Where trees are not required for ornament . the area 
should be completely cleared, and* no older trees allowed to 
remain, as in Lady Enid Plantation. 

We also suggest that a gradual thinning be commence 
straightaway in Lady Enid Plantation, removing the oak scrub 
standards, the most badly cankered larch, and the suppressed 
trees of other species. The large gaps might be filled with 
Douglas or Japanese larch, and the, smaller gaps with, beech., 

Class 6, Plantation of not less than two acre®, qf any :oj the 
rarer conifers, pure or mixed, of pot, less thaaiBLve nor, more 
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than 30 years’ growth. There were seven entries in this class, 
of which the best was far ahead of the others. 

The Silver medal was awarded to Major J. M. Gibson Watt, 
Doldowiod, Rhayader, for a remarkable plantation of acres 
of Douglas fir at Erwbant. It is situated on a steep slope facing 
north, at an elevation ranging from 1,000 ft, to 1,340 ft. above 
sea level, the soil of which is a medium loam on shale. The 
trees were planted 30 years ago at five feet apart, in the pro¬ 
portion of one Douglas fir to eight European larch, behind the 
shelter of a wooded belt about two chains wide, consisting 
mostly of old larch, running along the west and south sides, 
and it was undoubtedly due to the shelter of this belt that the 
wood was successfully raised. 

The ground vras cleared of bracken, pitted, and trees planted 
at a cost of &l, per acre, which was the only expense incurred 
since the plants, purchased as seedlings and lined out on the 
estate, did well from the start and there were no blanks to fill 
up. 

Prom the early stages the Douglas got well away, and the 
larch became totally suppressed some years ago. The remains 
of the latter are being removed, and there only now remains a 
pure crop of Douglas standing at 15 ft. apart, practically every 
one of the original trees being present still. The canopy is 
very dense, and the ground devoid of surface vegetation. The 
crop is very even, but occasionally a tree is found that should 
be removed in order to make more room for larger neighbours. 
Although planted so far apart, the side branches of the trees 
are now dead up to an average height of about 20-25 ft., but it 
is very evident that the larch never did much toward cleaning 
the Douglas, for in many cases these dead side branches had a 
diameter of as much as 1 to 1| in. at the spring from the bole. 

The fiize of the trees does not vary much from the bottom to 
about two-thirds up the slope, but above this they begin to fall 
off both in height and in girth, as the following measurements 
show:— 

Lower and medium, Upper 
slope, slope 

Av. quarter girth at B.H. . 15J in. 10 in. 

Av, total height . . . 65 ft. 55 ft, 

while occasional larches at the top of the slope measure 10|^ in. 
quarter girth and 48 ft. in height. 

The largest Douglas, found about two-thirds up the slope, 
w^ estimated to contain 45 cubic feet quarter girth measure 
whereas the volume of the average tree for the whole 
wood was estimated at 26 cubic feet, so that with about 190 
trees pCr acre the estimated yield of Douglas fir timber per 
acre was 4,940 cubic feet in 30 years. 
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For the most part the trees were straight, and considering 
the distance at which they .were planted, they did not taper 
excessively. Exhaustive measurements were taken of a 
representative tree with the following results ;— 


Height from i girth Period of 

~ ground T.O.B. growth 

5 ft. 16 in. 

10 ft. 13^ in. 

20 ft. , 11| in. 9 years. 

30 ft. 9^ in. 

40 ft. 7 in. 7 years. 

50 ft. 4 in. 6 years. 

66 ft. tip. 8 years. 


This is equal to 36 cubic feet T.O.B. 

Douglas fir is generally credited with being most intolerant 
of exposure, and, as undoubtedly the successful growth of this 
plantation at such a high elevation is largely if not solely due 
to the presence of the larch shelter belt, we have here a very 
interesting example of the value of shelter belts. In the first 
place the old larch belt would be clear of branches up to a 
good height, and although larch, as a shelter belt at high eleva¬ 
tions, is not recommended, this example goes to show that 
almost anything that will simply break up the currents—quite 
apart from absolutely stopping the winds—is very useful in 
establishing young plantations in exposed situations, and 
nothing should be despised. Secondly, the width of the belt 
was about two chains, and the width of the wood protected by 
the belt about, seven chains, but the trees on the extreme edge 
showed no sign of wind damage as compared with the rest of 
the trees. In other words, even at exposed elevations the 
kicking” effect of a shelter belt such as this is sufficient to 
protect a wide strip of some 150 yards at least. Thirdly, we 
have some indication of the wind resisting powers of Douglas 
fir when once it gets well established in pure woods. Accord¬ 
ing to information supplied, the larch belt was felled some 14 
to 15 years ago* Now it was very distinctly noticeable that 
the trees as a whole had suffered a check in height growth 
during the yeai*s immediately following the felling of the belt. 
Taking the measurements of the single tree given above, we 
find that at the age of 16 years it was 40 ft. high, or an average’ 
growth of 2^ ft. per year, whereas in the next six . years the 
growth was only 10 ft., or an average of 20 in. per year. But. 
it was very distinctly shown that in the 17th and 18th years of 
growth the height had only increased by 9 in. per year. The 
check was only observable for these two years, and the average 
rate of growth for the following four years was 2 ft. 1^ in., 
and dnring the last eight years an average of 2 ft. per y^i 
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Thus it is reasonable to conclude that, when well established, 
vigorously growing Douglas is not seriously ali:ected by winds, 
and that the ill effects seen in various places are probably due 
to the fact that the trees were not protected for a sufficient 
length of time to allow them to become really vigorous. 

As regards future management of the wood, we suggest the 
removal of the thin stemmed Douglas and suppressed larch, 
and also where double leaders of Douglas occur, one should be 
shortened well back to, say, 10 ft. from fork, so as to avoid any 
tendency to split the tree during gales. 

The plantation would then be carried on with a crop of 
about 160 trees to the acre until maturity, and we may reason¬ 
ably expect the annual increment to average quite 1^ cubic feet 
per tree, or 240 cubic feet per acre per annum, and assuming 
clear felling to take place at 45 years, the crop would then be 
8,540 cubic feet per acre. 

The timber will never be of first-class quality, and it will at 
this sige be of suitable size for easy transportation and conver¬ 
sion into railway sleepers, for which it will be suitable. 

We noticed some felled Douglas fir lying on the adjoining 
hill, and measured one as follows :—Crosscut end, 6 ft. from 
butt, showed 22 annual rings, and measured 16 in. diameter 
under bark, the width of rings in some cases bMng three- 
quarters of an inch. 

"The Bronze Medal was awarded to the Earl of Plyndoufch, 
St. Fagans, Cardiff, for a plantation of Sitka spruce at Ystrad 
Myxmch. 

This plantation of 10| acres is situated on thin, sandy soil, 
overlying coal measures, with Pennant sandstone cropping out 
at the surface very frequently, at an elevation of 450 ft. above 
sea level, with aspect E. The previous crop of old coppice, 
with some conifers, was, judging by the portion of untouched 
wood, as poor as could be imagined. The plants were notched 
in as two-year two yeai’s, at 4 ft. apart, at an approximate cost 
of il. per acre. Apart from some hollows on the lower side, 
which are peaty, the soil is extremely dry, and without the 
limowledge that the average rainfall is 50 in. per annum, one 
would feel that Sitka spruce is almost the last species to plant 
in such a situation. However, with a good rainfall as a saving 
gracA the trees are growing very well, and some are putting on 
as much as from 2 ft. 5 in. to 2 ft. 9 in. per annum in height. 
The trees, which were planted eight years ago, are beginning 
to close up, and average about 7 ft. in height, whilst individual 
trees run up to as much as 11 ft. high. There is an abundant 
gro’^h of coppice shoots of k large number of species, which 
have been cut down from time to time, the last clearing being 
made two yeius ago. The plantation has suffered oh several 
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occasions from fire, caused by railway engine sparks, and along¬ 
side the public road many trees have been wantonly damaged, 
but until very recently such damage has been repaired. 

The cleaning operations must have been expensive, and 
we suggest that from now onward it will be sufficient to 
behead only those coppice shoots that interfere with the proper 
growth of the Sitka spruce, and allow undergrowth to remain. 
Great care must be exercised to keep the soil covered through¬ 
out the life of this wood, otherwise th© crop may become 
unthrifty. 

Before leaving this class, we desire to refer to about two 
acres of Douglas fir on an old larch wood site forming a portion 
of the Gaer plantation on the estate of Capt. J. D. D. Evans, 
Pfrwdgrech, Brecon. 

The Douglas fir, two-year two year, planted 4 ft. by 4 ft. in 
spring, 1913, on rich loam over disintegrated old red sandstone 
rock, is situated at an elevation of about 500 ft. on very steep 
ground, in a sheltered spot, with a south aspect. The crop is 
an exceptionally fine one, with a very few failures, and the 
trees are growing at an enormously rapid pace, and have com¬ 
pletely smothered the ground. The average height of the trees 
is 15 ft., whilst individual specimens reached as much as 21 ft. 
high by 2f in. quarter girth. A growth of 4| ft. to 5^ ft. last 
year was quite common, and one individual put on the pheno¬ 
menal growth of 5 ft. 7 in,, and had a diametdr of 1^ in. at 
bottom of growth. This shows signs of becoming a remark¬ 
able crop, and it was with regret that the judges had to dis¬ 
qualify it owing to the fact that it was only a selected portion 
of the plantation. , 

Glass 7.—For the best managed woodland estate, not less 
than 1,000 acres in area, the judges to take into account the 
production of timber, ornamental planting, planting for sport¬ 
ing purposes, and the improvement of residential amenities 
and proper management of hedgerow timber. 

In this class there were four entries; The conditions on 
many estates this year were exceptional, due to the extensive 
cutting operations that have been taking place during the War. 
Some owners, for instance, have cut very considerable quanti¬ 
ties of timber, leaving practically nothing standing, whereas 
others have been able to retain a considerable portion of their 
woods. Accordingly, in judging for this class, many new 
factors have come into account, aud it has not necessarily been 
regarded as a point in favour of management that a large pro¬ 
portion of timber has been retained. 

The provision made for replanting has also taken a con¬ 
spicuous place iU coming to a decision, and in this particular 
we haw beOn, perhaps, more favourably situated as coinpared: 

■ voT.. fth . -ur""' 
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with judges in other 3"ears by having an opportunity of examin- 
injg plans for regeneration of cleared areas. 

Further, sporting facilities on all estates have been neglected 
during the War, and the recoiistruction of this item of wood¬ 
land estate comes into the question very largely. 

Generally speaking, also, there have been larger fellings of 
hedgerow timberthan previously,so that the re-stockingof hedge¬ 
rows has a stronger relation to the competition than formerly. 

Another point for consideration was the question of extend¬ 
ing the present acreagis of woodland, in view of the necessity 
of creating a further reserve of timber in the country. 

We awarded the gold medal to the estate of Lord Glanusk, 
Glanusk Park, Crickhowell, on which there is a total acreage 
of 1,359 acres of woodland, divided into five working circles, 
of which the largest is on the home portion of the estate, 
known as the Myarth, with 498 acres. 

On the estate, generally, considerable quantities of timber 
have been felled during the War, as may be judged from the 
fact that 420 acres of pitwood alone have been cut, and accord¬ 
ingly all existing plans for the working of the woodland were 
upset. This entailed reconsideration of the whole of the wood¬ 
land area, and a working plan report has been drawn up by 
the forester, giving the present position of the woodlands, the 
contents of the various plantations, and a rough sketch of the 
proposed treatoent in the near future. Accompanying the 
report was a stock map showing the plantations coloured 
according to species, each plantation bearing a number. 

We were informed that many of the .best plantations had 
been felled, but it was interesting to note that there were quite 
a number of plantations of good quality still standing. A large 
majority of the plantations are of conifers, principally European 
larch, which species giuws at a remarkable rate, situated as it 
is on rich soil on the old red sandstone formation, with a rain¬ 
fall of about 42 in. per annum, and usually with good slopes to 
carry off surplus water. The elevation of the woods varies 
between 300 ft. and 1,200 ft. above sea level, and growth at all 
elevations is good. Little damage is experienced from expo¬ 
sure, although we noted cases iu which thinning had been 
delayed too long, and when actually made the wind had 
entered, blowing down considerable quantities of trees. We 
feel that the thinnings in these conditions were too drastic, and 
suggest that where woods have been left for a cozisiderable 
period untended in these broken hilly districts, they should be 
treated very gradually, otherwise wind is sure to get in and 
seriously reduce the number of standing trees. 

The Japanese larch on the estate are also growing well, and 
both species,of larch appear to reach initial pitwood stage at 
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with Judges in other years by having an opportunity of examin¬ 
ing plans for regeneration of cleared areas. 

Further, sporting facilities on all estates have been neglected 
during the War, and the reconstruction of this item of wood¬ 
land estate comes into the question very largely. 

Generally speaking, also, there have been larger fellings of 
hedgerow timber than previously, so that the re-stocking of hedge¬ 
rows has a stronger relation to the competition than formerly. 

Another |)oint for consideration was the question of extend¬ 
ing the |)resent acreages of woodland, in view of the necessity 
of creating a further reserve of timber in the country. 

We awarded the gold medal to the estate of Lord Glaniisk, 
Glanusk Park, Crickhowell, on which there is a total acreage 
of 1,359 acres of woodland, divided into five working circles, 
of which the largest is on the home portion of the estate, 
known as the Myarth, with 498 acres. 

On the estate, generally, considerable quantities of timber 
have been felled during the War, as may be Judged from the 
fact that 420 acres of pitwood alone have been cut, and accord¬ 
ingly all existing plans for the working of the woodland were 
upset. This entailed reconsideration of the whole of the wood¬ 
land area, and a working plan report has been drawn up by 
the forester, giving the present position of the woodlands, the 
contents of the vaiious plantations, and a rough sketch of the 
proposed treatment in the near future. Accompanying the 
report was a stock map showing the plantations coloured 
according to species, each plantation bearing a number. 

We were informed that many of the .best plantations had 
been felled, but it was interesting to note that there were quite 
a number of plantations of good quality still standing. A large 
majority of the plantations are of conifers, principally European 
larch, which species grows at a remarkable rate, situated as it 
is on rich soil on the old red Bandstone formation, with a rain¬ 
fall of about 42 in. per annum, and usually^ with good slopes to 
carry off surplus water. The elevation of the woods varies 
between 300 ft. and 1,200 ft. above sea level, and growth at all 
elevations is good. Little damage is experienced from expo¬ 
sure, although we noted cases in which thinning had been 
delayed too long, and when actually made the wind had 
entered, blowing down considerable qiiantities of trees. We 
feel that the thinnings in these conditions were too drastic, and 
suggest that where woods have been left for a considerable 
period untended in these broken hilly districts, they should be 
treated very gradually, otherwise wund is sure to get in and 
seriously reduce the number of standing trees. 

The Japanese iarcli on the estate are also growing well, and 
both species of larch appear to reach initial pitwood staffe at 
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about 17 to 18 years old, and a good market exists for small 
poles for fencing. Generally speaking, it has been decided 
that larch should not be planted below an elevation of 400 ft., 
as Douglas fir is found to grow much better below this eleva¬ 
tion, and there is some risk from wind damage in planting the 
latter higher up. 

Larch has, in the past been generally grown pure, but of 
late years beech or sweet chestnut has been introduced either 
at the time of planting or after the second thinning, with a 
view to soil preservation. 

Of other conifers, Douglas fir, Norway and Sitka spruce, 
Scots, Corsican, and Austrian pines grow well in plantations, 
and we saw several fine specimen trees of silver fir. It is pro¬ 
posed to plant areas at the higher elevations and on the poorer 
soils with pines. A very good plantation of acres at 600 ft. 
elevation facing N.E. contained pure blocks of Japanese and 
European larch and Sitka spruce, planted in 1916. The soil 
was poor disintegrated sandstone, and the slope was 1 in 3 to 
2^. The Japanese were thriving and leaders of 3 ft. 7 in. were 
found, the European variety being about 2 ft. 6 in. and Sitka 
were about 12 ft. average. The planting distance was 4 ft. by 
3 ft. triangular method^, and we considered the Sitka spruce 
were too wide, and would have made faster growth if planted 
2^ ft. by 3 ft. 

Of the hardwoods, the predominant species is oak, which 
grows very well. There is, in fact, too large an acreage now 
under oak, which is generally mature, and it has been decided 
gradually to reduce this, and plant only small acreages of hard¬ 
woods in future, the remainder of the ground to be stocked 
with conifers. Other hardwoods are found more as single 
trees, except one small plantation of young ash. 

Many of the woodlands felled were those most used for 
sporting purposes, and it is intended to replant these as early 
as possible in order to recreate the sporting facilities, and it is 
further proposed to plant a considerable acreage of new land in 
the future, extending to some 400 to 500 acres. The intention 
is to plant as much as 50 acres annually during the next few 
years. • 

As regards management, there are small points open to 
criticism. We were informed that it was quite impossible to 
grow oak with larch as nurses, owing to the rapid growth of 
the latter species. In general, throughout the country the 
method of raising oak is to plant far too i'ew oak, say, at 12 ft. 
apart, the rest being filled up with larch nurses. In our opinion 
a better method would be to introduce the oak in clumps of 
four and use larch as fillers between, thus having a reserve of 
oak in order to be able to make a selection when thinning with 
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a view to retaining the best trees. We quite realise the higher 
financial value of larch thinnings, and suggest that the oak 
clumps should be not above 2 ft. apart each way, and the larch 
planted in almost equal number as if single oak were used, the 
larch being branched or felled when damaging oak growth. 

In the Myarth there was one large oak wood covering 99 
acres; the crop here is only about one-third to one-fourth 
stocked, and it is proposed gradually to clear this, regenerate 
and retain a portion as oak for estate purposes, replanting the 
rest with conifers. The system proposed is the group system 
of regeneration ; but we would - recommend that the strip 
system be adopted. 

Some of the larch woods have been rather over-thinned, 
and wq noted a tendency towards the formation of groups of 
trees, and the extension of existing gaps. Although aware of 
the fastidious nature of the larch on varying qualities of soil, 
we think a little* more care is required in order to obtain even 
distribution of the crop and also suggest underplanting some 
of the larch plantations at an early date, as there is* a vigorous 
growth of grass under the trees, and the crop will accordingly 
suffer in course of time. 

The woodlands of the estate generally are managed primarily 
with a view to the production of timber, game being a secondary 
considemtion, but at the same time, due regard is paid to the 
sporting side, and blocks of laurels and rhododendrons are 
introduced specially in order to secure a good rise. 

The large park contains numerous ornamental clumps of 
trees, although the -eultivation of rare exotics is not a strong 
feature. 

The management of hedgerow timber has been given con¬ 
siderable attention. During the War a certain number of large 
trees have been removed, while a gale three years ago uprooted 
many more, and, therefore, plans have been made for the 
re-stocking'Of hedgerows. Some years ago a very large number 
of trees were planted in the hedgerows; these will form a good 
reserve of timber for future purposes, and it is owing to this 
fact that the woodlands proper can be used for growing a larger 
proportion of conifers. . 

On the estate there is a very well equipped sawmill, which 
has been used during the War for the conversion of timber for 
the Timber Supply Depsartment, although previously used 
solely for the conversion of timber for estate purposes. Very 
considerable quantities of home-grown timber have been used 
in the erection and repair of estate buildings,'and in the yard 
there is a good reserve of seasoned timber. The staff employed 
under the forester is at present about eighteen regular hands 
ahd seven contracV workers. 
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One notable feature of the estate is that the question of 
keeping down the rabbits has been in the hands of the forester 
since 1912, with the result that in many places we observed 
very fin© crops of naturally regenerated ash seedlings which 
have come into being only since the rabbits have been taken in 
hand. This arrangement is an excellent one for a woodland 
estate, and we recommend its adoption on other estates where 
damage done by rabbits is undoubtedly great, and where, also, 
the natural regeneration of hardwoods is annually destroyed- 

Three new nurseries have been established since 1916 in 
different parts of the estate calculated to be best situated with 
reference to future planting operations. The ground in each 
case was formerly waste land growing fern, elder, and briars, 
which was either grubbed or ploughed up, and the ground first 
planted with potatoes as a cleaning crop. They are now in 
process of being well stocked with plants for future operations. 
Some two-year bedded Scots pine were looking well, but the 
Japanese transplants have suffered owing to dry weather. We 
suggest closer lines for transplants, which were from 15 to 18 in. 
apart. It is also evident that shelter is needed here especially 
from the direct rays of the sun, the aspect being southerly. 
The old nursery has been in existence for some long time, and 
is not particularly well situated for certain portions of tke 
woods, but it is proposed to retain this and, before any further 
plants are installed, to crop it with potatoes and lucerne, after 
which it will be used again for its original purpose. 

The silver medal was awarded to Major Gibson Watt, 
Doldowlod, Rhayader, for the Brecon portion of the Doldowlod 
Estate. 

• The area of this portion of the estate is 2,340 acres, of which 
some 300 acres are woodlands. The management of the wood¬ 
lands is based bn the production of timber, but sporting facilities 
are duly considered where admispible. During the War 46 acres 
of woods have been sold, and it is proposed to replant this and 
make further extension in the woodlands area. 

The woods are mostly coniferous, with larch the predominant 
species, and there is one very good wood of Douglas fir, which 
has been referred to previously. 

The owner has formulated distinct, plans for future treat¬ 
ment of the woods, and, although these are not committed to 
paper, we were impressed with the fact that improvement is 
the keynote for this branch of estate, management. 

The majority of the woods are in the form of belts deigned 
for shelter and to improve the amenities of the estate, and these, 
are managed in a systematic manner, , A considerable amount 
of hedgerow timber has been, felled during the War, including 
a qiaahtity of excellent ash of large size, and it is jiiroposed; tb 
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re-stock many of the hedgerows. One feature of the estate is 
the ornamental timber planted in clumps, which gives a very 
good effect from the scenic point of view. There are also some 
magnificent specimens of the common species of conifers. 

The use of home-grown timber on the estate is noteworthy, 
both for tbe erection of new buildings and repairs. There is a 
useful sawmill for estate purposes, and a creosoting plant for 
steeping timber for fencing and other purposes. 

The nursery during the War has been producing food, and 
is now being re-stocked with plants for future operations, the 
seedbeds having just recently been added, but owing to the 
particularly tenacious character of the soil, were not giving 
promising results.^ We suggest that it would be improved 
by the annual addition of humus in the form of a mixture of 
turf, leaf mould and lime, well rotted, and mixed several 
months previous to application. 

The Bronze Medi was awarded to the Margam Estate, 
which has some 30,000 acres, of which about 1,600 acres are 
under woodland. Just previous to the war, an active 
proj^mme of conversion of old unprofitable woods into 
conifer plantations and of planting new areas of land was 
proceeding, and it is proposed to continue this programme. 
Owing to the proximity of the coal pits, the principal object 
is to produce pitwobd, for which there has been a ready 
demand, and it is anticipated this will continue in the future. 
The soil is of Pennant sandstone and is of poor agricultural 
value. 

The woods generally on the estate consist of old hardwood 
crops which need attention, and ultimate conversion, but, in 
view of the fact that many of the woods afford shelter to farm 
holdini^, the process of re-stocking is to proceed gradually. 

On the low-lying elevations a number of woods have been 
established, more especially with a view to increasing the 
sporting value of the estate, but the best species from a point 
of view of timber production are being planted, the estate 
being one of the few we visited where a skilled forester is in 
charge. 

The park is fairly well timbered, and in certain portions 
plantations of coniferous timber have been established with a 
view to improving the property, and also making use of other¬ 
wise unproductive land. 

The estate has a well-equipped sawmill and creosoting 
plant, and considerable quantities of home-grown timber are 
used for general purposes, much attention being given to 
proper seasoning of the converted timber before it is used. 
All species of timber are cut up and the best values are 
evidently realised for ii 
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We were particularly interested in the ingenious adaptation 
of inexpensWe plant for creosoting by hot steeping. A large 
horizontal steam boiler was purchased secondhand, the ends 
plated up over the firebox opening, and a strip 18 in. wide 
cut out of the full length of the top of the boiler, 1^., manhole 
side. The boiler was set up on brick each side, and a flue 
left under the full length from a grate built up at one end 
for the fire, the exit for smoke being carried away several 
yards from the boiler for safety. Creosote is pumped into 
the boiler from an underground storage tank by one man 
with an ordinary liquid manure pump, which can deliver about 
1,000 gallons in 45 minutes, the fire being lit when pumping 
commences, wood and small coal forming the fuel. Steeping 
is completed in half the time by the hot as compared with the 
cold process, and must be of better penetration also, as it is 
more liquid. The creosote remaining in the tank is run off by 
gravitation into the pumping tank, and the timber allowed to 
drain before being taken from the boiler. Gates can be set 
bodily into the tank, as the depth of creosote is about 5 ft., 
and the ordinary length* posts can all be accommodated if laid 
horizontally by inclining them at one end. The full length of 
the boiler is about 30 ft., and altogether the arrangement is ah 
exceedingly economical and efficient one. 

NURSERIES COMPETITION. 

Owing to the War, estate nurseries have for the most part 
either been discontinued or used for other purposes, and only 
one entry was received. The competition was therefore 
cancelled. 

PITWOOD COMPETITION. 

A new and very valuable feature was introduced this year 
by the kindness of the South Wales Coal Owners* Association, 
who generously offered a Special Gold Medal of the value of 
20Z, to the estate in the district covered by the show which, in 
the opinion of the judges, had naade the best contribution of 
pitwood during the War, in proportion to the area of woods, 
locality, species, and other guiding features. 

The judging for this competition presented considerable 
difficulty on account of the general lack of records relating to 
sales of pitwood by the various estates, and to the necessity 
for establishing suitable bases for making the award. The 
obvious course was to take into account not only actual con¬ 
tributions, but also relative contributions, apd the spirit in 
which such contributions were made, ^ reflected by the date 
of the sales. 
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The competition was a very successful one, for it attracted 
twelve entries, and it is valuable in giving some idea as to the 
extent to which the estates in this part of the country contri¬ 
buted to the stability of the State during the time of stress. 
For instance, three of the estates entered contributed an 
aggregate of no less than 120,000 tons of pitwood, in addition 
to the large quantity of more mature timber which was used 
for other purposes after conversion. 

We awarded the gold medal to the Earl of Lisburne, Cross¬ 
wood Estate, Cardiganshire. The following interesting par¬ 
ticulars relating to the contribution from this estate were 
established:— 

Pitwood was first sold in August, 1915, and sales were con¬ 
tinuous until within a few days of the signing of the Armistice, 
so that although a block of 136 acres of pitwood was offered 
two years before the signing of the Armistice, and sold a few 
months prior to this date, it does not enter into the total 
quantities supplied, as it had not been cut by November 11, 
1918. 

The total acreage of woodland on the estate is over 2,000 
acres, of which 1,119 acres of pitwood were actually cut, and 
a further 136 acres of pitwood sold, but not but at the time 
of reference. The only pitwood remaining unsold on the 
estate iAa small wood of 25 acres of larch, consequently it 
may justly be claimed that this estate contributed as much as 
could possibly be expected of it, especially in consideration of 
the fact that’it had been decided to sell this remaining block if 
it were absolutely necessary. 

’ The total yield of pitwood was about 50,000 tons, repre¬ 
senting at 30 cubic ft. to the ton, some 1,500,000 cubic ft. 
of timber. 

This competition, if continued, may form a very valuable 
encouragement to owners, not only to realise what pitwood 
is growing upon the estate, as it becomes available, but the 
information obtained will encourage estates to keep a closer 
record of what actually takes place in the woods, and bring 
out yields obtained in different plan tuitions, under thinnings 
and clear fellings. It is hoped, therefore, that other Coal 
Owners’ Associations in districts where the show is being held 
may see their way to offer some similar prize for competition 
in their district during any selected period. 

GENERAL DEDUCTIONS. 

One of the most interesting features of our tour was the 
compari^n between Japanese and European larch. The 
former secies is, generally considered to be particularly susr- 
ceptible to droughty yet we have noted many instances where 
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it is growing side by side with European larch on steep slopes 
with shallow soil overlying rock, facing all aspects, and in all 
snch cases it has started best, maintained its lead, and become 
the predominant tree. It closes np much more rapidly than 
the European species, often cleans itself more readily, produces 
a much bigger bulk of timber, and is freer from fungoid 
and insect pests. Undoubtedly the saving feature in the area 
judged is the comparatively high rainfall, and we conclude 
that throughout the district, so long as there is either a good 
rainfall, or a good supply of free ground moisture, Japanese 
larch is more successful as a pitwood tree than the European. 

In some instances we noted a tendency to plant complex 
mixtures, whilst in others such mixtures as a fast-growing 
species, generally more recently introduced into this country, 
with a slower-growing species—^as, for instance, a mixture of 
Norway and Sitka spruce, or Japanese and Euj'opean larch, 
or larch, Scotch pine and Douglas fir—have been planted with a 
view to a saving in the original cost of the plants. The spirit 
of economy is an absolute necessity in future operations, 
but we are of the opinion that such an initial saving is more 
than lost before maturity is reached, and a greater economy 
would be effected by planting the more rapidly-growing 
species pure at a greater distance apart than would be done 
with the slowelp growing, without any detriment to the crop, 
although we recognise that it is safer to have two species in 
case of failure of either. The practice of planting complex 
mixtures is to be discouraged, since such a crop is more costly 
to establish at the outset, more difficult to manage, less readily 
saleable, and less productive than a simple mixture. The 
soundest method is probably to mix by large groups or blocks 
of pure species, except in the case of light demanders on poor 
class soil, when it is desirable to introduce some soil covering 
such as beech, on condition that the latter be treated solely as 
an improver. 

On the other hand, we saw little evidence of the preserva¬ 
tion or planting of hardwood species with conifer^ for the 
purpose of soil protection. Judicious introduction of hard¬ 
woods with conifers has decided advantages, amongst which 
may be mentioned the possibility of an earlier maturity of the 
crop by allowing heavier thinnings, an earlier realisation by 
sale of thinnings of saleable size, and a probably bigger totel 
yield of timber, while the quality of the soil is better ^ter the 
crop is cleared. 

: In passing, some reference should be made to the question 
of planting distance. During late years, we have - seen a 
general tendei^oy to advocate a wider plantingdistance, 
especially with such quick-growers as Douglas fir, Japanese: 
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larch, Sitka spruce, and other trees, so that we hear 5 ft. or 
5^ ft. freely stated as being the correct distance for such 
species. There is no doubting the fact that labour costs must 
be reduced as far as is possible at present rates, and within 
limits we endorse this Tiew of wider spacing, but would sound 
a word of waning lest it be carried to extreme, and lest it be 
forgotten that poor soils and aspects require a much larger 
number of trees per acre than better conditions. Many factors 
come into consideration, and it has yet to be established 
what is the widest' distance advisable consonant with economy 
of working, establishment of proper soil conditions as early as 
possible, and the retention of those conditions, and the pi’o- 
duction of the biggest volume of suitable timber as saleable 
thinnings and as final crop. In other words, whilst it is 
admitted that it is all to the good to save as many plants as 
possible at th'e outset, thereby reducing the cost of establish¬ 
ment, and also to delay the first thinning, if possible, until 
only saleable material is obtained in the process, yet such 
potent factors as soil covering—with its influence upon yield 
—and quality of the resulting timber must be seriously con¬ 
sidered. The happy medium will be arrived at only after 
exhaustive experiments with all the more valuable species 
under all conditions of soil and locality in all parts of the 
country. Such experiments have been commenced on a small 
scale, but need to be very considerably augmented without 
delay. 

As a case in point, we may instance the larch plantation in 
the Elan Yalley. As stated, this plantation is growing upon 
very steep slopes in very shallow soil, and even on the rocks 
themselves in places. The trees were planted 4 ft. apart, and, 
although fourteen years old, the Japanese have only just 
succeeded in covering the ground, whilst the European and 
the Scots pine have yet to reach that stage. In no place yet 
is the crop sufficiently far advanced to receive a first thinning. 
Consequently, we conclude that under such circumstances it 
is not justifiable to plant even Japanese larch at a greater 
distance than 4 ft. apai't. On the other hand, however, there 
are Japanese larch plantations under 1)etter conditions which 
have grown so rapidly that a first thinning is possible at a 
younger age than-this, although planted wider apart. There 
is one fairly self-evident point in planting up land on a steep 
^ect, namely, that as the light will be able to penetrate 
through foliage for a longer period after planting, owing to 
the fact that each tree is set on a higher plane than its 
neighbour, vegetation is thus able to persist. This , points 
to close planting being necessary for steep aspects and wider 
spacing for fiat areas. 
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Finally, we would comment upon the economic side of the 
question of afforestation. Owing to the increase in prices of 
labour and materials, the cost of planting must now greatly 
exceed that of pre-war times, and it is more than ever essential 
to work economically to form and to preserve plantations, and 
bring their treatment into line with a view to producing the 
largest possible quantity of suitable timber, whether it be pit- 
props or mature timber. This objective is absolutely impossible 
unless we have ground game brought under the ban of the law, 
as we cannot get even medium results from affoi'estation with 
the present costs of endeavouring to protect our woods from 
these vermin. More stringent action is needed against rabbits, 
and we suggest that they be exterminated so far as the woods 
are concerned, as it is not sufficient merely to keep them down. 
It should be remembered that the damage done by this pest 
is not in the amount that is eaten, but more on account of the 
nibbling that a rabbit finds it necessary to do in order to keep 
its teeth at the proper length. The experience of all foresters 
is that a hare or rabbit wilfully wastes young growth. If 
rabbits are needed on an estate, they should be confined to a 
warren. 

The definite object of this competition is to encourage good 
forestry. We are at the parting of the ways, and our declared 
object is not only to make good the wastage of our timber 
resources by the War, but also to increase our reserves, and 
that object will be achieved not so much by the mere planting 
of large acreages of land, but by following up the process of 
planting with all possible care in treatment, remembering that 
it is more economical—and consequently more 'to our fi.nal 
advantage—to grow one acre of a prime crop of timber than 
two acres of an indifferent crop. We would also like to 
emphasize strongly the need for leaving suitable roads through 
the plantations, graded to best ley els possible, as in the 
extraction of thinnings the existence of a track clear of stumps 
is a great advantage. The practice of planting all up and 
making tracks over newly felled stumps when thinnings are to 
be extracted is a reflection on the foresight of the management. 

We take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Charles Coltman* 
Rogers and Mr. M. 0. Duchesne, who were responsible for the 
excellent arrangements for the tour, and also the gentlemen 
who kindly entertained us and provided cars for the purpose 
of visiting the exhibits. Our thanks are also due to Col, C, 
Venables Llewelyn, for his interest and assistance in raising the: 
fund by which the Competition was enabled to be held. 

, hi'-bbnnbtt,. ;■ 
A. P. Long. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF GOVERNORS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY, 

Held at the 

ROTAL AGEICXritTUEAL HALIi, ISLINSTON, LONDON, N., 
On WEDNESDAY, Decemher 10, 1919, at 2.30 


Membership. 


1. Tihe Ckmacii have ito report that the list of Gk)veraors an-o 
llembers has ujadergozie the following changes d^ing the year 
which has elapsed since the AtitimaL General Meeting on Deceixn' 
her lith, 191bi ^55 new Governors (including 6 transferred from 
the list of Members under By-law 7), and 733 new Members have 
joined the Bociety, and 2 Members have been re-instated under 
By-law 14; whilst the deaths of 1 life Governor, 9 Governors. 
2 Honorary Members, 78 Life Members, and 192 Members have 
been reported. A total of 21 Members have been struck oft the 
books under By-law 12, owing to absence of addresses; 90 
Members under By-law 13, for arrears of .subscription; I Member 
under By-law 16; and 1 Governor and 93 Annual Members have 
resigned; 

Heaths of Oovenzors and Members. 


2. Amongst the Governors and Members whose loss the 
Society has to deplore are H.H. Princes® Alexis Doigorouki, 
Brassey, Earl Cowley, Viscount Portman, Lord Alington,, 
K.U.V.U. (GovernoA Lord Barnard (Governor), Lord Basing, 
Lord Langford, K.O.V.O., Lord St. Oswald, Lord Peckover, 
lord Poiumore, Lord Eavensworth, Lord Sherborne, Sir Geo. 

ge, Bart., Sir J. J. Briscoe, Bart., Sir L. E. Darell, 


V. X3.AJUU.jr bagV, JUPCUU., MAX U. JLTObAV., KJAA JLI. XU. JL/<»ACrAA, 

Bart., Sir James H. Domville, Bart., jEt.N. (Governor), Sir E, U. 
Penrose Pitzgeraid, Bart., Sir Walpole Greenwell, Bart., Sir 
Thomas B. Lennard, Bart., Sir Philip F. Eose, Bart., Sir Walter 
Smythe, Bart., Col. Sir Mark Sykes, Bart., M.P., Sir William 
Vernon, Bart., Lt.-Gen, Sir J. G. Hills-Johnes, V.C., (3.C.B., 
Hie Hon. Sir Bichard McBride, E.C.M.G., K.0,, Sir J. F. L. 
EoUeston, M.P., Sir Dudley Btewart-Smith, K.C., Mr. Wm. Smith 
Bailey, Mr. Daniel Belcher, Mr. C. H. Berners, Mr, Francis 
A. Bevan (Governor), Mr. Eichard Britten, Mr. (George Burton, 
Mon. Jules M. A. Cartuyvels, of Brussels (Honorary Member), 
Mr, St. John Charlton (1859). Mr, W. Ooryton, Mr. Joseph Cut- 
lack (1874), Mr. T. A, M. Dickm (1873), Mr, William Drewitt (1876), 
Lieut. -OpL H. J, H. Edwards, lir, A. W. English, Mr. E. S. 
Fordham, Mr. E. H, Fowler (Leeds), Mr. Arthur Qrandage, Mr. 
Sidney J. .Hawley, Mr. Walter Hazell, Mr. William HoUins, Mr. 
.Thomas Hunter (Maybole), Miss Margaret E. Inge, Mr. Alfr ^H 
H. JLilpyd, Coi. S. Parr Lynes, Mr. John Makeague, Mr. W. 
McLaren (1863), Mr. W, Q. McLaughlin, Mr. W. J. Maltby, Mr. 
A. S. L^e Melville, Mr. T. A, Negus (1861), Brig.-Qen; W. L H. 

O.B., CM.G., Mr, Herbe^rt Pears, Mr. Thomas 

F. Flov^an, late Secretary of the Bath and West and Southern 
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Counties Agricultural Society (Honorary Member), Mr. 
CSharles Sbeatner, F.B..C*V.S., Mr; Q. Murray Smith (Gtoyemor), 
Mr. Henry Smith (Cropwell Butler), Mr. G. F. Straiyson, 
Mo-ns. A. Tachard, Mr. Charles Thelluseon, Mrs. Montague 
Thorold, Mr. A. Tisdall, Mr. W. A. Tteweeke, Mr. Tom J. P. 
Tucker and Mr, James Whinnerah. 

The deaths of the following Members oocurred whilst on active 
serviceMr. A. E. Beck, Lieut. E. M. Hopton, Capt. H. L. Keke- 
wich and Mr. Eric B. Lees, 

ITumber of OoTernors and Members on Register. 

3: The above, and other changes, bring the total number of 
Governors and Members now on the Begister to 11,230, divided as 
follows;— 

236 Annual Governors; 

112 Life Governors; 

8,468 Annual Members: 

. 2,390 Life Members ; 

24 Honorary Memibers; 


11,230 Total number of Governors and Members as against 
a total of 10,954 on the Register at the time of the last Annual 
Report. 

Presidency, 

4. The Coimcil beg to report that H.E.H. the Prince of 
Wales, K.G., has graciously consented to act as President of the 
Society for the year 1920, 

Annual Blsction of GouncU. 

5. The Members of Council who retire by rotation at the 
forthcoming Annual Meeting are those representing the following 
electoral districts of Group B/^ viz.: Durham, Yorkshire—West 
Riding, Nottingham, Leicester, Rutland, SuKolk, Buckingham, 
Essex, London, Shropshire, Hereford, South Walesj Devon, Wilt¬ 
shire, and Surre;^. Members resident in ihese distriots have h6m, 
communicated with, and the necessary steips are being taken for 
the election or rerelection of representatives for the divisions 
concerned. 

BesignatiozL of Mr, R. W. Hobbs. 

6. Mr, R. W. Hobbs, who has represented Oxfordshire since 
1903, has expressed his desire, for reasons of health, to retire from 
the Council. The members in the division have been notified, 
and measures have been taken for the election of another repre¬ 
sentative. 

Accouuts, 

7. In accordance with the By-laws, the balance-sheet has to 
be presented for consideFation at the Annual General Meeting. 
The Council therefore beg to submit the balance-sheet for the 
year 1918, 'with the Statement of Grdinajy Income and Expendis 
tiirei These accounts were published in volume 79 of the Journ^ 
issued to Members this year, having been duly examined and 
cerMed as correct by the, Auditors api^inted %^^^^^ 

and by the professional Accountants employ^ by th^ 
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Cardiff Show. 

8. Postponed from 1917, the seventy-eighth Annual E^ibi- 
tion of the Society was held at (Jardbff in June last. The site o<f 
the showgi*ound, situated canveniently near the centre of, the 
was practically the same as that used in 1901, and, though 
of unusual length, was well suited for the purpose. For stock, 
the classifbation was of the customary comprehensive character, 
and, with few exceptions, all the dMerent breeds of horses, cattle, 
sheep and pigs were strongly represented. The quality of the 
specimens shown was, oh the whole, highly satisfactory. Freed 
firom the restrictions on manufacture that handicapped the Man¬ 
chester Show, the implement Yard this year had more of the 
appearance of pre-war days, and on aU hands there was evidence 
that makers had done much to take advantage of the return to 
peace conditions. 

Oonsideriiig the existmg difficulties, the railway authorities 
dealt with the Show traffic in a creditable manner, although they 
were unable to oiffer any of the usual facilities in the way of re¬ 
dact fares and excursion trains. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales was the guest, during the week, of 
the Marquis of Bute at Cardiff Castle, and honoured the .Show 
with his presence on two occasions. On the Wednesday, the 
Prince attended the General Meeting where the annoxmceiment 
that His l^yal Highness had been elected a Trustee of lie -Society 
was most enthusiastically received by a large gathering of the 
Governors and Members. 

Under the auspices of the Imperial Education Committee of 
the War Office, officers and men of the Oversea Forces to the 
number of a thousand visited the Show. These soldier agricul¬ 
turists of the Dominions were officially welcomed in the show- 
yard by the President, and their inspection of the live stock was 
made under the guidance of expert representatives of the various 
breed societies. 

As bn the occasion of the Society’s last visit to Cardiff in 
1901, the weather throughout the week was excellent. In all, 
191,694 persons paid for admission, and the accounts show a 
balance on the credit side of £12,038 19s. 2d. 

The Show will long be remembered by those present for the 
excellent arrangements made by the Local Committee who, with 
the Lord Mayor and other members of the Corporation, were 
indefatigabie in their endeavours to ensure the success of the 
Yisit. , 

Darlington Show, 1920. 

9. The Yorkshire and Durham Agricultural Societies have 
decided not to hold separate county shows next year, but to join 
forces with the Eoyal - Agricultural Society. The combined 
Show, will foe held at Darlington from Tuesday, June 29th, till 
Saturday, July 3rd, A sum of money is being contributed by 
the TorksMre Society, the members of which will receive the 
same privileges as those accorded to members of the Eoyal 
Agricultural Society. ' 

'Prize Dint. 

of Champion and other jpriz^ have been received froar. 
the foUovmig Breed Societies:—Shire Horse Society, Clydes^e 
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Horse {Society, Suffolk Horse Society, British Percheron Horse 
Society, Hunters’ Improvement and National Light Horse Breed¬ 
ing Society, National Pony Society, Arab Horse Society Oieve' 
land Bay Horse Society, Yorkshire Coach Horse Society, Hackney 
Horse Society, Dalles Pony Improvement Society, Pell Pony 
Society, Weli^ Pony and Gob Socie^, Shorthorn Society, Dairy 
Shorthorn Association, Hereford Herd Book Society, Devon 
Cattle Bri-'eders’ Society, South Devon Herd Book Society, 
Longhorn Cattle Society, Sussex Herd Book Society, Welsh 
Black Cattle Society, Eed Poll Cattle Society, Park Cattle 
Society, Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society, English Aberdeen 
Angus Oajttle Association, British Friesian Cattle' Society, 
English Jersey Cattle Society, English Guernsey Cattle Society, 
Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ Association. Byeland Flock 
Book Society, Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders, 
Wensleydale Longwool Sheep Breeders’ Association, Kent or 
Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders’ Association, Cotswold Sheep 
Society, Cheviot Sheep Society, Herdwick Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, Weldi Mountain Flock Book Society, English Black 
Face Sheep Society, Large Black Pig Society, Cumberland Pig 

Breeders’ Association, Wessex Saddleback Pig Society. 

« 

The following Challenge Cups are again also offered;— 

Fifty Pound Silver Cup for the best Suffolk Stallion. 

Fifty Guinea Gold Oup for the best Biding Hunter. 

Fifty Guinea Gold C*up for th^ best Hack or Biding Pony. 

Fifty Guinea Gold Oup for the best Single Harness Horse. 

Fifty Guinea Gold Oup for the best Double Harness Horses, 

Fifty Guinea Gold Oup for the best Tandem. 

Fifty Guinea Gold Oup for the best Four-iTn-Hand Team. 

Fifty Guinea Silver Cup for the best group of Dairy Short¬ 
horns. 

Fifty Guinea Silver Oup for the best five animals in the Dairy 
Shorthorn Classes (two of which may be Bulls) by the same 
sire. 

Twenty Pound Silver Cup for the best animal in the South 
Devon Classes, 

Fifteen Pound Silver Gup for the best Longhorn Bull oi Cow. 

Fifteen Pound Silver Gup for the best Longhorn Yearling Bull 
or Heifer. 

Twenty-five Guinea Silver Cup for the best Kerry animal. 

Twenty-five Guinea Silver Oup for the best Dexter animal. 

Sixty Guinea Silver Cup for the best Border Leicester Ram 
or Ewe. 

Twenty-five Guinea Silver Oup for the best Large White Pig. 

Twenty-five Guinea Silver Ohp for the best Middle White Pig. 

Twenty-five Guinea Silver Cup for the be. st Tamworth Pig. 

Twenty Guinea Silver Gup for the most points awarded in a 
combination of entries in the Berkshire Pig Classes. 

Twenty Guinea Silver Oup for the best Large Black Sow. 

Forty Guinea Silver Cup for the best Gloucestershire Old Spot. 

Ten Guinea Silver Gup. for the best Gloucestershire Old Spot 
, Boar.,. 

Ten Guinea Silver Oup for the best Gloucestershire Old Spot 
Sow. 
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Five Pound Challenge Cup for the best Exhibit of Cider. 

In the Poultry section Special and other Prizes are being con¬ 
tributed by the following Clubs:—^Dorking Club, Black Wyan¬ 
dotte Club, British Ehode Island Red Club, Blue Leghorn Club, 
Barred Plymouth Rock Oliib, Buff Plymouth Rock Club, Scots 
Dumpy Club, Belgian Bearded Bantam dub. 

In the Rabbit .section Special and other Prizes are being con¬ 
tributed by the following Clubs -.—National Belgian Hare Club, 
National Flemish Giant dub, National English-dub. United 
Kingdom Dutch Club, Beveren Club, National Silver Club, Tan 
Club and National Polish dub. 

In the *Produce section Classes and Prizes will be provided for 
Butter, Cheeses made in 1920, dder and Perry. 

Each Breed Society which has expressed a desire for it will 
again have a separate classiffcation for the wool of its particular 
breed. Classes wiU also be provided for wool of cross-bred sheep. 

Shows of 1921 and 1924. 

10. Invitations have been accepted by the Council to hold the 
Show at Derby in the year 1921, and at Leicester in 1924. 

Trials of Tractors and Plonghs. 

11. Trials of Agricultural Tractors and Ploughs, originally 
announced to take place in the year 1915,, will be held m the 
Midland Counties during the first week of October next year. 
The classes and prizes are as bdow:— 

Class 1.—^First Prize, Gold Medal and £20. Second Prize, 
Bronze Medal and £10. Internal Combustion Direct 
Traction Engine not exceeding 30 b.h.p.j suitable for 
Ploughing 2 or 3 furrows, 10 inches by 6 inches deep. 

OlaM 2.-—First Prize, Gold Medal and £^. Second Prize, 
Bronze Medal and £l0. Internal Combustion Direct 
Traction En-gme over 30 b.h.p, suitable for Ploughing 
4 farrows, 10 inches wide by 8 inches deep. 

Class 3,—^First Prize, Gold Medal and £20. Second Prize, 
Bronze Medal and £lO. Direct Traction Steam Engine 
Plant, suitable for Ploughing 4 furrows, 10 inches wide 
by 8 inches deep. Engines to comply with the require¬ 
ments of the Light Road Locomotive Acts. 

Class 4.—^First Prize, Gold Medal and £20. Second Prize. 
Bronze Medal and^ £10, Internal Comhuistion Double 
Engine set, with wire rope haulage, for Ploughing 3 or 4 
furrows, 10 inches wide by 8 inches deep. Engines to 
comply with the requirements of the Light Road Loco¬ 
motive Acts. 

Class 5.—First Prize, Gold Medal and £20. Second Prize, 
Bronze Medal and £10. Double Steam Engine Set^ with 
wire rope haulage, for Ploughing 3 or 4 furrows. 10 inches 
wide_ by 8 inches deep. Engines to comply with the 
reauireTnents of the Light Road Locomotive Acts. 

C5ass 6.—First Prize, Gold Medal and £20, Second Prize, 
Bronze^ Medal and £10. Self-propelled Plough for 
ploagliing not more than 4 furrows, and not more than 
■ 10 m^es wide by not. morb than 8 inches deep. 

The latest, date for receiving Entries is March 
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Judges at Argentine and ITniguayan Shows. 

12. The undermentioned gentlemen were appointed, at the 
request of the Argentine Eural Society, to act as Judges at the 
Palermo Show in September:— 

Shorthorns. 

W. Anderson, Saphock, Old Meidrnm. 

Egbert Hornsby, Hovingham, Malton, Yorkshire 

James Peter, Berkeley, Slos. 

Here fords. 

E. Craig Tanner, Eyton-on-Severn, Shrewsbury. 

Aberdeen Anfftis. . 

John Philip, Dandaleith, Craigellachie. 

Lincoln Sheep and Pigs, 

Charles Clarke, Holmleigh, Dorringtou, Lincoln. 

Messrs. Hornsby, Craig Tanner and Clarke also officiated as 
Judges at the Monte Video Show, in response to an application 
made to the Society by the Uruguayan Rural Association. The 
following is a translation of a letter received from the President' 
of the Association :— 

Associon Rural del Uruguay, 

MonbevideOy XWh September^ 1919. 

Dear Mr. President, 

I am pleased to inform you that we have had ^eat pl^sure 
in receiving as guests, on the occasion of our recent Championship 
Show, Messrs. Robert Hornsby, Edward Tanner and Charles Clarke, 
appointed by the Society over which you so worthily preside, to act as 
Judges of Shorthorns andHerefords and Sheep and Pigs respectivdy. 

These gentlemen carried out their mission in a highly creditable 
manner, and. your Society is to be congratulated on tbeir selection 
for the delicate tasks they have accompmhed so well. 

Their verdicts, which have been applauded by every Uruguayan 
breeder, evidenced the profound knowledge and long experience 
of the distinguished experts, their jud^ng bemg equivalent to a highly 
significant lesson. 

In thanking your Society for the valued assistance it . has given 
us on the occasion of our last Live Stock Show, X beg that hur 
felicitations may be again conveyed to the gentlemen who acted as 
Judges, upon their return home from these South American regions 
where they will always be remembered with pleasure. 

Yours, etc., 

The President, 

Bdyal Agricultural Society of England, London. 

• Library, 

.13. Reference was made in the last Annual Report to the pre¬ 
paration of a catalogue of the Society’s Library. . This cata.bgue 
has now been printed, aoid may be obtained oy memoers at 
l*7s. 6d. per copy. Copies may ako be obtained by non-members 
at Sis. A librarian hae teen appointed, and the Council have 
drawn up the following regulations:^ 

,1. The library is bpeh every week day from IS till -A/ except on 
. Saturdays and on those days when the Clouheil Committees w 
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2. Gksvernors and members are entitled to take out books^ upon 
paying the carriage of the same and all expenses from the time Of 
issue to the time of return. Books of reference and selected books 
will not be issued. 

3. One month is allowed for the penisal of books. 

4. Governors and members, shall be liable to pay the full price 
of any books borrowed by them which may be lost or damaged during 
the interval between their issue and return. 

Chemical Department. 

14. The slight improvement reported a year ago in regard to 
the number of samples sent by members to the Sooiety^s Labora¬ 
tory has been maintained/ these increasing from 341 in 1918 to 
381 in 1.919, and this notwithstanding the continuance of great 
difficulties in the supply of fertilisers and feeding stuffs alike, 
and the greatly inereased prices of the same. As in 1918, a 
considerable number of soils were sent for analysis, and advice 
sought on their treatment. 

An occasional sample of Potash salts from the newly-opened 
deposits in Alsace has been sent, and suggestions have been 
made for the utilisation of waste materials for feeding purposes; 
otherwise the year’s experience has brought out but few new 
points. 

The control of prices of fertilisers and feeding stuffs by. the 
Qoyemment was removed in toe course of the year, but, in toe 
case of most of the common feeding materials, maximum prices 
have been agreed upon between the Ministry of Food and the 
makers. A general agreement has also been come to between 
Government Departments concerned and the sellers as to toe 
prices for sulphate of ammonia, potash salts, etc. Speaking 
generally, these are all much in excess of what ruled during the 
war, and feeding cakes in particular have ruled very high, linseed 
cake, going up to £26 or more per ton. 

Occasioual Notes. 

15. Judging from the correspondence received, good service 
has been rendered by toe Ohemical Committee in the issue of 

Occasional Notes ” Nos. 6 and 7, which were circulated to 
members during the year. In toe issue of their Notes the 
Chemical Committee, with the approval of the Council, have 
adopted the bold policy of giving, when obtainable, and where 
warranted by the circumstances, the names and addresses of 
those who have supplied adoxlterated or inferior materials^ This 
step has been generally approv^ by members, many of whom 
have written expressing their opinion of the value of these Notes. 
Ihe Notes of 1919 contain, in addition to records of adulteration, 
etc., important decisions given under the Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs Act, and general warnihgis and advice to members. The 
frequently inferior quality of articles sold as “ Pig Meal,” and toe 
low quality of lime as often sold, are specially commented on. 

‘Wotoni. 

,16. The official visit of the Council to tlie Woburn Experimental 
Farm took place on July 30th. The continuous corn crops (forty- 
third successive year) were found* to be, if anytoing, better than 
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usual, and tiie whole farm !has, during a year of niudh difficulty, 
been kept well up to tlie mark. The corn, crope were better than 
in the neighbourhood generally, and green crops, swedes and 
potatoes likewise. The hay crop, as everywhere, was small, and 
mangels failed entirely, owing to the droiught. Ureat. dofficulties 
had been experienced in keeping stock “going” on the grass 
land, with feeding stufis at niinous prices. But great assist¬ 
ance had been given in the cultivation ol the land through the 
purchase, early in the year, of a Fordson tractor which, on the 
light land of Woburn, has done excellent work. 

The di^erences in the plots of the continuous wheat and 
barley experiments, due to. manurial treatment, were perhaps 
never so clearly inarlsed as this year. The work of the pot- 
culture station has been actively carried on, and experiments 
based on former results obtained there, on liming, are now being 
transferred to Stackyard Field, and are being conducted there on 
the held scale. These concern chiefly the relative efficiency of 
Lime (burnt) and Chalk, for liming land. 

At the Pot-culture Station itself, similar work is proceeding. 
The Hills’ experiments have, in 1919, been upon the influence of 
compounds of arsenic, while other and fresh work has been done 
in connection with the application of sulphate of ammonia to com 
crops at different periods of the year, and to the utilisation of 
waste leather. 

In consequence of the difficulties attending the feeding of stock, 
and chiefly the impossibility of procuring milk, thb proposed new 
calf-rearing experiments had to be postponed, but will be taken 
up at the earliest opiportunity. 

In conneption with the scheme for extending the usefulness 
of the Woburn experiments, whereby some of these will be 
repeated in other districts, eight members of the Society have 
adopted one or other of the suggested experiments, and these 
will, in due course, be reported upon. 

Botanical Department. 

.17, The work of the Botanical Department has been very 
eimilar to that of the preceding year. There has been a further 
diminution in the number of samples of seeds tested for purity 
and germination capacity. The fungoid diseases of crops have 
again been the srublect of more enquiries than usual. On the 
whole, these diseases have been of little general interest. But 
the black rust of wheat is an exception, for this has been far 
more prevalent during the past season than it has been for many 
years. The efforts of the Board of Agriculture to limit the spread 
of the wart disease of potatoes has led to many enquiries on the 
subject. So far, only one of the specimens sent in for examina¬ 
tion has been attacked by this disease, but unfortunately the 
outbreak has occurred in a district hitherto free from it. More 
attention has also been paid to the cereal terops and information 
on varieties, on intensive methods of cultivation and on seed 
treatment has been in considerable demand. 

Zoological DepMtmiiit. 

18.. The year has been a bad one^ for insert attacks, and the 
2ioologioal Deparbnient has dealt with a wide variety of pests. 
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Tiie compulsory late sowing of corn crops on account of the 
prolonged winter, and the drought of the early summer were 
conditions which favoured many pests, froin wihich the crops w^e 
unable to grow away. Especially conspicuous have been the 
abundance of caterpillars, and the unusual amount of damage 
do-ne by aphis. Almost every; kind of caterpillar was complained 
of, including many that are in most years negligible, and, later 
in the seiason, aphis attacks occurred on all kinds of crops;—corn, 
roots, pulse, fruit, etc. There is, however, no new pest of import 
ance to record. 

Enquiries have, as usual, included many cases of animal 
parasites, and numerous specimens of insects and arachnids have 
been sent for identifioation. 

Eesearch Institute in Dairying. 

19. An investigation of the relative value of fresh and stored 
whey as a feeding stuff for pigs has been undertaken by the staff 
of the Research Institute in Dairying, University College, 
Beading. This was suggested by the Consulting Chemist, to 
wliom a member of the Society had expressed the opinion that 
excess whey could be advantageously stored and used as a 
feeding stuff throughout the winter, 

A number of enquiries by members on various subjects has 
been dealt mth at the Research Institute during the year. 

With, a view to comparing tne fat tod protdn content of milk 
of different breeds of cows, a series of tests was carried out by 
the staff of the Institute at the Cardiff Show, ah account of 
which appears in the Report of the Steward of Dairying. 

Animal Disease!. 

20. With regard to the occurrence of the scheduled conta¬ 
gious diseases, the principal features of the year have been the 
serious spread of rabies and the introduction of foot-and-mouth 
disease into the country on a large number of apparently inde¬ 
pendent occasions. During the first quarter of the year cases 
of rabies were confined to the two counties of Devon and Corn¬ 
wall, in which the disease made its appearance in 1918, but at 
the end of March other cases were confirmed from Glamorgan 
and Monmouth, and it is in these two counties that the gi‘eat 
majority of the cases during the current year have occurred. 
There has been a marked decline in the number of cases during 
the last three months, and there appears to be good reason to 
hope, that the measures now being enforced against the disease 
will soon prove to be co-mpletely sucoeesful. The first outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease during the year was detected in the 

Riding of Yorkshire in January, and during the following 
taonths 18 other outbreaks occurred in the same county. 

The disease next appeared in Warwickshire in the month of 
August, and the later series of outbreaks have occurred in the 
^unfe^ of Dorset, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Hants (Isle of 
Wight), Lmcoln, and Surrey, In spite of the risk attending the 
retiTO of large numbers of army horses from the Continent, there 
beto no mcr^e in.tha niunber :o outbreaks of glanders; 
scab has shown a slight decline as compared with the 
previous; year, but there has been an increase in the number of 
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outbreaks of swine fever and pai’asitic mange. The number of 
outbreaks of anthrax is the smallest on record since the disease 
was first .scheduled. 

Investigations at Royal Veterinary College. 

21. At the Eoyal Veterinary CoUege during the year, investi¬ 
gations with regard to contagious^ abortion in cows and mares 
have been ^continued, and assistance in dealing with outbreaks' 
ha* been given to members of the^ Society. Experiments in con¬ 
nection with the treatment of joint-ill in foals have also been 
continued. During the ensuing year it is intended to undertake 
an investigation into the causes and treatment of the various 
forms of inflampiation of the udder in cows, and members of the 
Society vrho have such cases in their stock are requested to 
comimuhicate with the Principal of the College, 

Sheep Scab. 

22. A deputation from the Council in April last waited upon 
the President of the Board of Agriculture to advocate more 
drastic action being taken with a view to the eradication of She^ 
Scab. In the course of his reply to the deputation, Lord Ernie 
stated that, partly owing to the lack of an adec^uat^ s^fi of in'- 
sp^tors at that time, there was little hope of immediate steps 
being taken to stamp out the disease. 

It was understood, however, that when the Board again had 
an adequate staff they would consider the question of a big cam¬ 
paign against Sheep^ Scab. 

The Local Authorities, Lo^ Ernie said, had power, whenever 
a sheep was brought into their county, to order it to be dipped at 
once and again after a period of ten days. Those power^ if 
©^f^ced, ought to ke^ a county reasonaibly clear from infection. 

The CteuncLl have since communicated with ail County Councils 
in Great Britainj calling; their attention to the powers possessed 
by them undw the Sheep Dippng Orders , and to the absolute 
necessity which exists for the Authorities to carry out those 
Orders., 

Animals Anasthetict Bill. 

. 23. In the interest* of breedeiis of horses and five ,stoC^ 
of all agriculturists, the Council expressed their disapproval of 
the Animals (Ansesthetics) Bill as originally introduced.. The 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
before which Mr. Rowell, as representing the ^ciety, gave 
evidence; and, after modification, the Bill has since become law. 

Medals for Cattle Pathology. 

24. As the result of the competitive examination at the Royal 
Veterinary College for the Society's Medals for proficiency in 
Cattle Pathology, including the diseases of Cattle, Sheep, and 
Pigs, the Silver Medal has been awarded to Mr. R. Catmur, 23,, 
Terrace Road, South Hackney, and the bronze medal to Mr. J. E. 
Bam^s, 1, Great Ostry, iShepton Mallet. 

, Importation of'Ifivs Cattle. 

26,; The Oouniiii, at their meeting immediately preceding the'" 
Cardiff -Show, had before them a letter from the Corporation 
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of the City of LondoE stating that they were considering the 
question of the rejnoval of the existing restrictions on the impor¬ 
tation of Canadian Store Cattle into Great Britain, and were 
desirous of learning whether agricultural and other societies 
representing stockbreeders and farming interests had recently 
considered the matter under conditions following the war. ^ 

This was a matter of such importance that the Council con¬ 
sidered it advisable to obtain the views of the different societies 
interested at a meeting in the showyard at Cardiff. A meeting 
was held, and was attended by representatives of all the prin¬ 
cipal agricultural and breed sCcieties, under the presidency of 
Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart., and, after an exchange of views, 
a resoilution was passed in the following terms:— 

“ Having regard to the great importance of protecting the live 
stock of this country from the Introduction of contagions disease, 
this meeting of representatives of agricultural and breed societies 
deprecates in the strongest manner any proposals to repeal the Diseases 
of Animals Act, 1896.*^ 

A suggestion was made at the meeting by a representative 
of the City Corporation that the various societies should meet 
in the Guildhall of the City of London, and hold a conference on 
the subject. It was, however, resolyed:— 

** That this meeting being diametrically averse to the introduction of 
live cattle, there is no need for a conference with the City of London 
Corporation. ** ^ 

26. At a meeting of the Coiincil on July 30th, Lord Strachie 
quoted the following from a Boaird of Agriculture Memorandum 
read by Lord Crawford in the House of Lords two days pre¬ 
viously;— 

** So far as the Board of Apiculture and Fisheries is concerned, 
the position, therefore, is this. The Board acknowledges in the fullest 
measure that the ground of the prohibition on which Canadian stores, 
born and reared in Canada, and leaving it for the first time, are now 
excluded is not justified, and that they are, and for many years have 
been, exceptionally free from disease. But the Board is equally strong 
in the opinion that no relaxation of the prohibition itself Is possible 
in the interests of live stock at home. It follows that, if the present 
ground of the prohibition is removed as a matter of justice to Canada, 
the proHbition itself must remain as part of the domestic policy of 
the United Kingdom. I may add that the general importation of 
Canadimi store. cattle into this country is impossible without further 
Initiation.*’ 

Prohibition, Lord Strachie pointed out, had Mtherto always 
been on the grounds of protecting the herds and flocks of this 
Country from disease; and, until the statement above quoted, 
the Board of Agriculture h^ never put forward the plea of pro¬ 
tecting home breeders from competition. 

After discuiSision, the subjoined resolution was passed:— 

“ That, the Council draw . attention to the apparent change of 
attitude of the Board, of Agriculture in^much as they no longer only 
base the. exclusion of Store Cattle from Canada on the grounds of the 
danger of the introduction of disease.’* 

_ 27. On the recommendation oi the Committee, the 

Ctoxmofl, at their November meeting, further resolved: 
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*‘That, in vieiw of the alaiiming outbreaks of foot and mouth 
disease, any relaxation of the law prohibiting the importation of stc^ 
cattle from abroad is to be strongly deprecated, and the Council desire 
again to emphasise their support of the resolution passed by the 
representatives of agricultural and breed societies in the Cardiff show- 
yard.*' (See par. 25.) 

The President of the Board of Agriculture stated in the House 
of Lords on November 12tb that “ In view of the changed con¬ 
ditions since 1917, the Government did not propose to introduo© 
legislation to alter the existing law. The matter had become 
one of domestic concern, in which the Government must safe¬ 
guard British interests to the exclusion of all other considera¬ 
tions.'* 

28. In view of the danger of the infection of the Dairy Herds 
of this country, the Council have expressed their opinion that it 
would be undesirable to import dairy cattle from the Continent 
as was done by the Board of Agriculture in 1914. 

“ Queen Victoria Crifts.” 

29. The Trustees of the “ Queen Victoria Gifts ” Fund have 
made a grant of £140 for the year 1919 to the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution, to be distributed as two gifts of £10 each 
in respect of male candidates, four gifts of £10 each in respect 
of married couples, and eight gifts of £l0 each in respect of 
female candidiates. 

National Biploma in Agriculture. 

The Twentieth Annual Examination for the Nationai 
Diploma in Agriculture was held at the Leeds University from 
the 26th to 30th April last, when 13 candidates were successful 
in obtaining the Diploma, one with Honours. For list see page 580. 

■, National Diploma in Dairying, 

51. The Twenty-fourth Examination for the National Dipiloma 
in Dairying was held this year for English students from Septem , 
ber ^13th to 19th, at the University College and British Dairy 
Institute, Reading ,*, and for the Scottish students from Septem¬ 
ber 19th to 26th, at the Dairy Sidbool for Scotland at Kiimamock* 
Thirty-two candidates were examined at the English Centre, of 
whom twenty-one were successful, and at the Scottish Centre 
twenty-eight candidates were examined, of whom twenty-two 
passed. The names of the Diploma winners will be found on page 383. 

War Emergency Committee. 

32. The War Emergency Committee has continued to watch 
carefully matters affecting agriculture as a whole arising out of 
the abnormal national situation of the moment, and from time 
to time has> made recommendations to the Council. It has again 
had the advantage of extremeslly able representation on the 
Central Advisory Council and other bodies, and the views of 
the Committee have thus been brought to the proper quarters 
in a way which has been most effective. : The Society is indebted 
in particular to its representatives on the Central Advisory 
Oouncil*-^the Earl of .Northbrook, the Hon, Cecil T. Parker, 
Messrs, John Evens, Alfred Mansell, and Henry Overman. 
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Milk. 

33. Vague proposals have from time to time been put forward 
in various quarters for the control of milk supplies. The Com¬ 
mittee has twice strongly condemned any further permanent con¬ 
trol of milk, believing that such control would discourage produc¬ 
tion, and the definite announcement was afterwards made by the 
Food Controller that the Government had decided not to. mstitute 
any permanent measure of milk oontrol involving the taking over 
of the wholesale milk trade. 


Meat. 

34. Through its representatives on the^ Central Advisory 
Council the Committee has succeeded in obtaining more adequate 
reg^d for the position of the producer of meat during the con¬ 
sideration of prices proposed for the Winter of 1919-1920. Though 
the full measure of the demands of feeders may not have been 
conceded by the Ministry of Food, a compromise of a satisfactory 
nature was found. 

Wages, 

35. Mr. John Evens has been re-appointed one of the 
Society’s representatives on the Agricultural Wages Board, and 
Mr. Alfred Mansell has succeeded Mr. Hobbs as the other repre- 

. sentative. 

Careful attention has beOT given to a report by the A^cul- 
tural Wages Board as to the financial results of the occupation of 
land, and the Committee expressed the view that it was unfortu¬ 
nate that the report shotild have been put before the public in its 
published form, haring regard fo the meagre data upon which it 
Was based, the absence of classification of the farms reported on 
according to district and management, the lack of any allowance 
in the accounts in respect of interest on capital, and the irfiafion 
of the balances by the exhaustion of the capital in the land 
throusrh the removal of labour during the war and the curtailed 
expenditure in feeding stuffs, manures and machinery. 

Onarasteed Prices. 

36. Belieriner that the only way to secure a guaranteed wage 
was by a guaranteed price, the Committee have expressed the 
opinion that the present production of home grown com will not 
be maintained unless growers are assured of obtaining a re¬ 
munerative price for a period of not less than five years; 

Lire StodCi 

'37. Representations have been made tp the authorities with 
regard to the dlfeulties and delays experienced by exporters of 
tivife stock owing to Government formalities, and an official inti¬ 
mation w^ thereupon;given that no undue delay should now arise 
in obtaining licences in respect of pedigree 

Hay„ \ ' 

38. Having regard to the shortage of the 1919 hay crop, the 
Qommittee urged, the Government that if control became necPs^ 
sary it should not extend to cobm^aadeering 
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the President of the Board of Agriculture subsequently informed 
the Committee that the Qovemment did not propose to comman¬ 
deer hay. 

Potatoes. 

39. The Oommittee having drawn attention to the iinaiicial 
loss and inconvenience experienced by growers of the 1913 potato 
crop from the wastage and non-removal of their crop, of^cial 
assurances were forthcoming that the Qovemment did not re¬ 
pudiate their obligations and were ready to meet all just claims. 

Pig Feeding- 

40. The need) for encouraging pig rearing has been again 
brought to the notice of the Government in a resolution asking 
for steps to be taken to ensure a supply of maize at reasonable 
prices. The Committee have now been informed that eiforts are 
being made to' secure an increased importation of this cereal 

Otber Matters. ** 

41. The Committee have joined with other bodies iii pointing 
out to the Government the dihiculties arising early in the year 
from the withdrawal of soldier labour. They have also called the 
attention of the War Othce to the grave da^er attendmg tne 
repatriation of Army horses from Prance owing to the presence 
of infectious disease and urged that special care be taken to safe-, 
guard the interests of horse owners and live stock breeders. 

The desirability of the immediate release for cultivation of 
land no longer required by the f^aval and Military -authorities 
has also been emphasised. The Committee have presented legal 
opinion before the lloard of Agriculture relative to the Board's 
attitude towards a claim for compensation for loss of crop under 
the compulsory ploughing of grass land, and, in consequence of 
the Conunittee'S representations, the Board reconsidered ihe 
matter.,, 

J&grididtural Belief of Mlias Oojxumttee. 

42. Upon the cessation of hostilities the work of the: Agrie^il- 
tiiral Belief of Allies Committee (initiated by the Society m 
1915} at once assumed considerable importance. As the result 
of enquiries which were made as to the form in which assistance 
could best be oSered to the peasant farmers in the devastated 
regions of France, Belgium and Serbia, it was felt that the Com¬ 
mittee could most usefully help in the restoration of agriculture 
by gifts of British live stock. Although a sum approaching 
£200,000 had been subscribed,* the needs of the devastated 
districts were so enormous that tangible benefits could only be 
obtained by the concentration of the Committee's help in 
relatively restricted areas. Accordingly, it was decided that in 
France the special task of the Committee should be to assist 
the farmers of the Sommp, and in Belgium those of the Yser 
Valley, districts with which British troops had been specially 

: associated. In Serbia it was decided to concentrate in, the 
neighbourhood of Shabai^, where the agriculture devasta^tion 
was most severe. 
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Tlie first skipment of live stock to Belgium was made exactly 
four months after the armistice, on Mai’ch lltli. It consisted of 
299 head of dairjr shorthorn cattle, comprising ^ pedigree bulls 
and 279 non-pedigree heifers. Shipments continued at regular 
intervals and, up to date, the Committee have sent the follow¬ 
ing:— 

Male. Female. 

Cattle . 53 . 727 

Sheep .. .. 56 .1,145 

Pigs ....». 57 . 597 

Goats . 361 

Poultry . 1,000 

Eggs . 6,692 


In June the Committee sent their first gift of cattle to France, 
and within two months they had shipped about 700 head of bulls 
and heifers. In August they began their shipments of sheep and 
pigs. Consignments continued at regular intervals during the 
summer and autumn, and, up to date, the following stock has 
been distributed in that country:— 

Male. Female. 

Cattle . 55 782 

Sheep . 224 1,560 

Pigs . 45 461 

Poultry .. 8,062 

Implements, etc. :.. 20 Binders 

6 Threshing Machines 
50 Ploughs 
20 Cultivators 
15 Prills 
40 Harrows 
5 Tons Binder Twine 


Seed .. 800 sacks seed wheat 

2,036 „ „ oats 

20 „ „ barley 

802 „ „ potatoes 

930 lbs. Scots pine seed 

Trees ...9,000 Fruit Trees 


The bulk of the stock has been distributed, in ebceordan-ce 
with the Committee’s decision, in the Pepartment of the Somme, 
but a considerable number of Southdown and Sufiolk She^ 
(included in the above figures) have been given to farmers in 
the Marne and the Meuse, regions more suited to the habits of 
those breeds. 

The Committee encountered great difficulties in their, efforts 
to obt^ shipping for their gift to Serbia, but in October a con¬ 
signment of nearly 600 hesta of *cattle and 2,000 head of live 
poultry left Cardiff in the “Theseus.” The consignment was 
successfully landed at Buccari and distributed, without loss, to 
the peasants in the Shajhatz region 

A consignmeht of Live Poultry has also been dispatched to 
Poiand. 
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Not only tihe recipients but the Government representatives 
in eadb of the three Allied countries have expressed profound 
gratitude for help so practical and so opportune. The Society 
have the satisfaction of knowing that through the work of the 
Committee much has been done to enable the small farmers to 
,make a fresh start on the holdings to which they are so greatly 
attached, and thus to hasten, in some measure, the r^nstitu- 
tion of the agriculture of our Allies. 

It should be mentioned that the members of the Society 
responded so liberally to a special appeal made by the President 
(Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones) that about £1,200 was subscribed within 
a few weeks. 

The Committee are now engaged upon the completion of their 
task. 


By order of the Council, 

THOMAS McEOW, 

Secretary. 


16, Bedfobb Square, 

Lonbon, W.O. 1. 
November. 1919. 
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NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EXAMINATION 

BOARD. 

. I.—REPORT ON THE RESULTS 

OF THE TWENTIETH EXAMINATION FOR 
THE NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE, 

* Held at Leeds, Adeil 26 to 30, 1919. 

1. The Twentieth Examination for the National 
Diploma in Agricultueb was, by the courtesy of the 
authorities, held at the University of Leeds, from the 26th to 
the 30th April last. 

2* The subjects of Examination were Practical Agricul¬ 
ture (two papers), Farm and Estate Engineering (including 
(a) Surveying and Farm Buildings, (b) Maichinery and Imple¬ 
ments), Agricultural Chemistry, Agricultural Botany, Agri- 
^5ultural Bpok-keeping, Agricultural Zoology, and Veterinary 
Science. Under the Regulations, the whole eight papers may 
be taken at one time, or a group of any three or four in one 
year and the remaining group of four or five in the, year 
following,' Candidates taMng the whole Examination in one 
year who fail in not more than two subjects are allowed to 
take those subjects alone in the succeeding year. Candidates 
failing in a single subject of a group are permitted to take that 
subject again in conjunction with the second group. 

3. Thirty-three candidates presented themselves, as com¬ 
pared with 17 last year. Two candidates took the whole 
Examination, 16 who had previously passed in certain subjects 
appeared for the remaining portion, and the other 15 candidates 
came up for a first group of subjects. 

4. As the result of the Examination 13 candidates were 
successftil in obtaining the Diploma, one with Honours. In 
the list which follows the names of the ordinary Diploma- 
winners are given in alphabetical order:— 

Diplomu^ mth Honours. 

Dobis AsuKESOisr, Duiyersity College, Reading. 

IHploma. 

Sbic CBablbs Banfibud, IHarper-Adams Agriculture.1 College, Newport, 
Salop; 

ESGirarAlin Gbobge Bubn, University of Leeds. 

AlfBXiOsrDBE MABSHAili West of, Scotljfnd Agricnltnra,! 

. .College, Gla^ow. ^ 
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John Hendbeson, West of Scotland Agrionltural College, Glasgow, 

Kenneth Stephens Maclean, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, 
Newport, Salop. 

Hbbbeet William Miles, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Newport, 
Salop. 

Thomas William Poktbr, Agricultural College, Uckfield. 

Thomas J. Shaw, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop. 

Leslie Herbeet Stedbpoed, University of Leeds. ' 

Aethtje John Wakefield, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Newport,, 
Salop. , 

George D. Wtllie, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

William Oaldeewood Young, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. 

6. Of: the 15 candidates appearing for a first group of 
subjects, the. 6 whose names are given below succeeded in 
passing, and are therefore entitled to take the remaining 
subjects at a subsequent examination, when, if successful, they 
will be awarded the diploma :-r- 

Febdeeick Thomas Bennett, 17, Undercliffe Eoad, Stoneycroft, 
Livei’pool. 

Noeah R. Coleman, University College, Reading. 

William Faiebairn Hesling, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, 
Newport, Salop. 

Thomas Goodall Mountford, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, > 
Newport, Salop. 

Jambs L. Tindal, Juur,, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. : 

Mary Scott Westbrook, University College, Reading. 

Three candidates failed in a single subject of a group, and 
will be permitted to. take that particular subject again next year 
in conjunction with the second group. 

6. The Reports of the Examiners in the difiEerent subjects 
are appended :— 

Peaotioal Agriooltuee. (First Paper, 800 Marks, Second Paiper, 300 , 

Marks.) Professor W. MoOracken, Wm. Buridtt, B.Sc., and John Gilcbii^,. 

We consider tlie candidates generally weaker tlian usual; especially in their , 
knowledge of manures and feeding stuffs, two of the most important questions 
agriculturists have to deal with. The Honours candidate stood well out above the. 
rest Some of the candidates were on the youthful side, and it is impossible to expect 
a very thorough knowledge of practical agriculture at the age of 18, esjpeciajly if the 
candidate was notibrought up on a farm* A number of the candidates nod baa their 
training interrupted by the war. and, having been only recently demobilized, were at 
a corresponding disadvantage. This is, however, a difficulty not likely to recur in the 
same degree. 

Farm and Fstate Fngxnbering. (a) Surveying and Farm Buildings 

(150 Marks), Robert Cobb, (b) Machinery and Implements (160 Marks). 

Prof. R, Stanfield, M.In8t.C.E. 

Surveying and Farm Bittldings knowledge was good, but again the 
practical application was weak: many of the candidates could not compute areas, the 
reading of the level staff needed much oohsideratiou, and it is doubtful if a theodolite 
had ever been handled by the maiority of candidates. Considering its difficulty in . 
present time-** the Farm Building section was, on the whole, well handled, and the 
Examiner is glad to note that the elementary drainage questions were generalty 
tackled soundly* As a whole the standard was an improvemenl; on last year. 

MdeMnery and Implements of the thirteen candidates who were examined.. 

answered the questions in a satisfactory manner: one in parf^cuiar—a lady--4id an 
exeell^i paper. Since the candidates have a choice of questions, there is a general 
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tendency to select those of a descriptive character, and to avoid any in which 
calculations occur. No exception can he taken to this procedure, provided the 
candidate has had actual practical experience of the implement or machine in ques¬ 
tion, but frequently this is not the case, and it is obvious that the knowledge has been 
acquired from a text-book or other literature. It is most desirable that the candidates, 
before presenting themselves for examination, should have had actual working experi¬ 
ence with agricultural machinery, and teachers of this subject should have their 
attention called to this omission. Fortunately most of the candidates had had actual 
experience in the working of agricultural motors, and in this respect their knowledge 
was quite satisfactory. 

Ageicultubai Ohemistby. (300 Marks.) Dr. Bernard Dyer, D.Sc., F.O,S,, 
F.I.C., and Dr. J, Augustus Voelcker, M-A., B.So., Ph.D. 

Considering the special difficulties with which the majority of the candidates had 
had to contend—and for which appropriate allowance was made—the results of this 
part of the Examination may be taken, on the whole, as satisfactory. The answers 
given, especially in the vivd voce part, indicated “rustiness” in the subject rather than 
actual want of knowledge. The individual questions given hardly call for special 
comment, as. with one exception (Question 8, which was only attempted by two candi¬ 
dates), the above general remark applies to all alike. 

Ageicultubal Botany. (300 Marks.) Professor John Percival, M.A. 

Almost all the candidates showed evidence of a good general training in this subject, 
and their work in the Examination was on the whole satisfactory. More attention 
^ould be given to practical botanical work and the less common farm plants should 
not be neglected. Some of the candidates did not recognise ears of rye, seeds of buck¬ 
wheat and dax. 

Ageicultubal Book-keeping. (200 Marks.) L. F. Foster, F.C.I.S., F.L.A.A. 

Seventeen candidates were examined in this subject, of whom nine failed to arrive 
at the standard required in the Examination. Several candidates were just below the 
standard required for a pass. In some cases tbe fundamental principles of the sub¬ 
ject were imperfectly understood ; and In others the treatment of special items was at 
fault. There is need for impressing upon students the fact that the various items 
should be adequately classified. Only in qne case had a Trial Balance been attempted. 
While It is not absolutely essential that this ha done, the satisfaction to tbe student 
that a proof has been established of the transactions having been correctly recorded 
cannot fail to be of some considerable assistance to him in compiling the final accouuta 

The subject of Agricultural Book-keeping being of considerable importance at the 
prraent time, it behoves the institutions preparing candidates for the Examination to 
present them with a knowledge at le^t up to the standard required by the official 
syllabus. 

Agbicblttjbai, Zoology. (200 Marks.) Cecil Warburton, M.A. 

Most of the eighteen candidates showed a very fair knowledge of the subject, and 
the work on the whole was satisfactory. 

Vetbeinaby Science. (200 Marks.) Professor Sir John McFadyeah, M.B, 

With few exceptions, The candidates displayed in both the written and the vivd 
voce parts of the examination, a quite satisfactory knowledge of the subject. 

*?. The thanks of the Board are again due to the authorities 
of the University of Leeds, for their liberality and courtesy in 
placing the Large Hall and other rooms of the University 
at, the Boat's disposal for the Examination; and to the 
Examiners, for the care and attention they bestowed upon the 
written answers to the papers set, and upon the vivd voce 
exainination. 

Oharlbs Douglas, Chairman. 
Thomas M.c'Row, Secretary. 

16 B^oid Square, London, 

May, 1019. 
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IL—REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
TWENTY-FOURTH EXAMINATION FOR THE 
NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN DAIRYING, 1919. 

1. The Twenty-fourth Annual Examination for the National 
Diploma in the Science and Practice of Dairying took place in 
September, 1919. The Examination was held for English 
candidates at the University College and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading, from September 13 to 19 ; and for Scottish candidates 
at the Dairy School for Scotland, Kilmarnock, from September 
19 to 26. 

2. Thirty-two candidates presented themselves at the 
English Centre. Of these, the following twenty-one satisfied 
the Examiners, and have, therefore, been awarded the National 
Diploma in the Science and Practice of Dairying;— 

EIjIZABbth Allsup, Lancashire County Council Dairy School, Hutton, 
Preston. 

Henrietta Crawford, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston, 
Derby. 

Harriett Jessie Crofts, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College^ 
Kingston, Derby. 

Ophelia B. A, P. Davies, British Mry Institute, Beading, and Dniyersity 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Gertrude Mat Evans, Lancashire County Council Dairy School, Hutton, 
Preston, 

Mildred Goulden, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston, 
Derby. 

William Frank Hudson, British Dairy Institute, Beading. 

Helen Jackman, Lancashire County Council Dairy School, Hutton, 
Preston. \ ? 

Marion Agnes Bladon McGregor, Lancashire County Council Daiiy 
S^shool, Hutton, Preston, 

Olive Elizabeth Masters, Lancashire County Council Dairy School, 
Hutton, Preston. 

Winifred Mitchell, Lancashire County Council Dairy School, Hutton, 
Preston. 

Baimundo Luis Mobbllo, University College and British Dairy Institute, 
Beading. 

Kate Eveline Nutting, Midland Agricultural and Dairy Institute, 
Kingston, Derby, and British Dairy Institute, Beading. 

Hilda Burrow Preston, British Dairy Institute, Beading. 

Hilda Mart Spbatt, British Dairy Institute, Biding. 

Bernard Weir Sutton, British Dairy Institute, Beading. 

Ethel Grace Talbot, Britirfa Dahy Institute, Beading. 
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Mtjeibl Maky Teippb, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston, 
Derby, 

Aethue John Wakefield, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Newport, 
Salop, and British Dairy Institute, Beading. 

Ethel A. Webb, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston, 
Derby. 

, Nina Cathbeinb Jean Windlby, Midland Agricultural and Dairy 
College, Kingston, . Derby.. 

3. At tlie Scottisli Centre*, twenty-eight candidates were 
examined, and of these the twenty-two whose names are given 
below were awarded the Diploma:— 

Catheeinb Emma Aitkbnhbad, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. 

Maeoaeet ISOBBL Abmsteono, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. 

Thomas Humphrey Atkinson^ Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
Aur^tialia, and Dairy School, Kilmarnock. 

ISABELLA S. Brbmkee, East of Scotland College of Agriculture, Edinburgh, 

Mary Bachel Cameron, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

Mary J. Cruickshank, North of Scotland College of Agriculture, 
Aberdeen. 

May Douglas, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

Alison Young Duncan, Bast of Scotland College of Agriculture, 
Edinburgh. 

Eeank Stewart Gordon, Bast of Scotland College of Agriculture, 
Edinburgh. 

Thomas. Hunter Jne., West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

Gwen Jones, Dniversity College, CardiJff, and W^t of Scotland Agricultural 
College, Glasgow. 

Bosxna Bell Laidlaw, East of Scotland College of Agriculture, 
Edinburgh, , 

John Majller Lord, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Australia, and 
Dairy School, Kilmarnock. 

Violet MaoNbilaoe, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

Catherine MacPhbrson, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

, Jack Keith Murray, CniTersity of Sydney, Australia, and Dairy School, 
Kilmarnock. 

, Thomas Fredbriok Pettman, Dairy School, Kilmarnock. 

Harry Gillies Bab, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

Annie Reid, North of Scotland College of Agriculture, Aberdeen. 

Thomas J, S. Smellie, Jnb., West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. . , 

Boyapurah N. K. Sundbam, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow, , 

Bobeet Browne Tbnnbnt, Queensland Agricultural College, Australia, 
and Daily School, Kilmarnock. 

4. The exammers at both Centres wereJohn Gilcbrist, 
P.S.I.v(6eneral Dairying, practical Butter-making, and Capacity 
for imparting Instruction), John Benson (Cheese-making), and 
J. P. Tocher, D.Sc., FJ.O. (Chemistry and Bacteriology). 

5- ‘* Soine of the answers in General Dairying at both 
Centres,” Mr. Gilchrist reports, ‘‘ showed a want of knowledge 

* AH the candidates at the Scotty Centre had had a course at the Kilmar* 
nock Dairy .School.' , 
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of the practical work necessary on a dairy farm, and answers 
to questions dealing with values and returns also showed a lack 
of training on the commercial side. Many of the .candidates, 
particularly at the Scottish Centre, gave evidence of their 
capacity for giving instruction, and at both Centres the practical 
work of Butter-making was carried out in a very efficient 
manner. 

“ All the ari’angements for the examination were very 
satisfactory.” 

6. Mr. Benson states that “The work both in theory and 
practice of the candidates at the English Centre was, on the 
whole, good. In the practice of cheese-making there was a 
general improvement over 1918, though, compared with other 
years, not much progress was noticeable. In the making of 
pressed cheeses candidates did fairly well, but in the manufacture 
of blue-veined cheeses a certain section were not so skilful, and 
the points gained, though sufficient for a pass with a 50 per cent, 
pass mark, were lower than they ought to have been. In the 
written and oral examination the results were on the whole 
satisfactory. Questions dealing with the actual manufacture of 
cheeses were well answered, but the answers to two or three 
questions concerning costs of manufacture and the utilijjation 
of the by-products of the dairy were indifferent; though in 
some instances the candidate’s position improved in the oral 
examination. 

“ At the Scottish Centre, in both theory and practice, the 
work of almost all the candidates was exceedingly good. In 
the written and oral examination the results were excellent, 
and I consider this to be the most satisfactory Examination at 
which I have officiated. Most of the cheeses made during this 
examination were excellent, and a credit to those who made 
them. Candidates at this examination seem to have been 
carefully selected, and, in my opinion, this is a procedure that 
should be generally adopted. A, number of candidates at this 
examination were from the Overseas Dominions, and each one 
gained the Diploma. I was much struck with the excellent 
manner in which these men worked. They were exceedingly 
smart and intelligent when making cheese, and their answers 
in the written examination were clear, concise and corrects 

“ The milk supply at both centres was very good, and the . 
whole of the arrangements were most satisfactory.” 

7. Dr. Tocher states that The candidates at the leading 
Centre showed a fair knowledge of the chemical composition pf 
daily products and of the characters and behaviour of the chief 
organisms usually associated with milk- As a general rule 
candidates were hot so weU prepared in the subject matter of 

VOL. 80, 0 
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the syllabus bearing on general chemistry and general 
bacteriology. The results of the written examination were 
better on the whole than those of the oral examination. 

Twenty-eight candidates were examined at the Kilmarnock 
Centre. Of these, three had not only a satisfactory knowledge 
of the practical applications of chemistry and bacteriology, but 
also a fairly full knowledge of the subject matter of the syllabus 
generally. The candidates did better at the oral examination 
when compared with the orals at Reading, and with their own 
written papers. 

“ The results of both written papers and orals at both 
centres show that 14 per cent, were below the pass standard; 
31 per cent, were passable ; 29 per cent, were fair ; 14 per 
cent, were good; 9 per cent, were very good ; and 3 per cent, 
attained a degree of excellence equivalent to an honours 
standard in the technical applications of chemistry and 
bacteriology to dairying. 

‘*The character and scope of the examination in the 
elementary chemistry and bacteriology involved in Dairying 
.are precisely and clearly stated in the syllabus. This syllabus 
is an excellent guide to teachers and, on account of its limited 
and specific character, should prove no obstacle to daii^ 
students- Keeping these and other essential facts in mind it is 
clear to me that unpreparedness and not lack of capacity is the 
chief cause of failure and of the high proportion of students 
who just attain the pass standard in the subject.” 

Charles Douglas, 

Thomas McEow, Chairman. 

Secretary, 

16 Bedford Sqiiare, London, W.O. 

October, 1919. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1919 OF 
THE PRINCIPAL OF 
THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

Anthrax,; 

ThS foUb-wiQg Table sboTvs tlie ntuafoer of ontbresto of this 
disease during tbe last seven years :— 

Xwur . ' Outbreak. Animals attacked 

1913 ... 694 ... 662 

.1914 ... , 722 ... 796 

' : 1916 ... 676 ... 642 

1916 ... 671 687 . 

1917 421 ■ ■■■ :480 . ' 

.1918 246 ... 282 

1919 ... 284 ... 814 
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These figures afford a striking confirmation of the view 
regarding the principal cause of anthrax in Great Britain that 
was first put forward in the Annual Report for 1903, viz., that 
the great majority of the outbreaks have their origin in 
imported manure or feeding stuffs which are contaminated 
with the spores of the disease. 

The view that .had previously found general acceptance was 
that, broadly regarded, anthrax arose from a local soil infection 
brought about by want of care in dealing with the carcasses of 
previous victims of the disease. This was an extension to 
Great Britain of the view put forward by Pasteur regarding the 
principal cause of anthrax in France, and it inspired the strict 
precautions in dealing with anthrax carcasses that have been 
prescribed in the different Anthrax Orders. That it was wrong 
gradually became apparent when it was observed (1) that these 
precautions were having no effect in reducing the number of 
outbreaks of the disease, and (2) that the great majority of the 
outbreaks in any year occurred on farms that, according to the 
obtainable history, had previously been free from, the disease. 
These facts made it impossible to accept a persisting soil infec¬ 
tion as the main cause of anthrax in- this country, and pointed 
strongly to a steady introduction of the germs of the disease by 
some means from abroad. Suspicion gradually settled on 
foreign feeding stuffs, and it became conviction when in a 
number of cases it was possible by experiment to prove the 
actual presence of anthrax germs in the feeding cake or other 
material in use at the place where an outbreak of anthrax had 
occurred. Evidence of a similar character indicated that 
manures wholly or partially composed of imported bones had 
also to be reckoned among the materials that ixi^y start an 
outbreak of anthrax on a farm previously free from the <fi[sease. 

It was obvious to every one acquainted with the qu^ioh 
that the great reduction in the volume of imported feeding 
stuffs, which began early in 1917, would prove a craczal test of 
the view which has just been explained, and in last Annual 
Report the fact that the outbreali for 1918 were more than 
50 per cent, below those of any previous year was accepted as 
proof that the theory was correct. At the same time a probable 
increase in the number of outbreaks in 1919 in consequence of 
increased importation of feeding stuffs was foretold. The 
Table would appear to show that this prediction has hot been 
fulfilled, but there was in fact , an increase both in outbreaks 
. and in cases during the last half of the year. 

Although the events of the past two years have removed all 
doubt as to the ^undness of the view that most outbreaks of 
anthrax in Great Britain are just as exotie in their origin as 
those of foot-and-mouth disease, it would be a great misi^e to 

' "02 
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suppose that all outbreaks arise in that way. There are in this 
country farms on which cases of anthrax occur from time to 
time among animals that are not receiving any food of foreign 
origin, and in circumstances that appear to exclude recent 
infection by manures. . In some of these outbreaks one has to 
assume a persisting soil infection with spores derived from 
some previous case of anthrax improperly handled; and it 
<Minnot be too strongly emphasised that every case of anthrax, 
however it arises, brings with it a risk of this kind. Hence the 
strict necessity for dealing with anthrax carcasses in such a way 
as to ensure the destruction of the germs of the disease in them. 
In reality, however, carelessness in dealing with carcasses 
seldom appears to be the explanation of persisting soil infection 
in this country. Nearly all the bad cases of that kind are on 
famriH where the water supply is contaminated with effluent 
from tanneries or factories in which foreign hides, wool; or 
hair are dealt with, or where tannery refuse or bone manure 
has actually been applied to the land. Cases of anthrax 
occurring in these conditions are therefore just as exotic in 
origin ^ those caused by contaminated feeding stuffs. 

GI4AHDBRS. 

The following Table shows the number of outbreaks of 
this disease and the number of animals attacked in each of 
, the last six years:— 


Tear 


Outlsreaks 

Animals attacked 

1914 


97 

286 

1915 


60 

87 

1916 


47 

117 

1917 


24 

62 

1918 


34 

... 98 

1919 


25 

61 


The figures for the past year must be regarded as eminently 
satisfactory, since they show that among the entire horse stock 
of the country (but excluding Army horses) only 61 cases of 
glanders were detected during the twelve months. This is a 
much better result than might have been anticipated, having 
regard to the risk involved in the sale of a very large number 
of cast Army horses to private owners since the beginning of 
the, year. The danger in this connection and the means by 
which it might, be mipimised were pointed out in the previous 
Annual Report. The result may be said to be the most striking 
testimony yet produced to the value of the mallein test for the 
detection of glanders. Now that the disease has been reduced 
to such a low ebbvahd the fecial fa.cilities for its spread which 
the, War created have disappeared, it ought soon to be possible 
to bring about its complete and filial eradication. 
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Sheep Scab. 

The following Table shows the number of reported out¬ 
breaks for the past six years :— 


Year 


Outbreaks 

1914 


226 

1915 


257 

1916 


381 

1917 


543 

1918 


351 

1919 

... 

438 


These figures are not satisfactory, as they show that no 
progress whatever has been made towards the eradication of the 
disease since 1914, and eradication must be regarded as the aim 
of the Orders issued by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
All the important facts connected with the spread of the disease 
are now well known, and it is no loriger possible to plead 
difficulties created by the War as an excuse for failure to stamp 
it out. Every one is ready to admit that there are special 
difficulties in dealing with the disease in what may be called 
its perpetual haunts, viz., the large mountain or hill farms in 
Wales and Scotland, but it cannot be allowed that they are 
insuperable, or that the measures necessary for the eradication 
of sheep scab would be intolerable to owners of sheep or 
impracticable because of their expense. 

Swine Fever. 

The following Table shows the number of confirmed 
outbreaks of this disease during the past six years:— 

Tear Outbreaks 

im ... 4,856 

1916 ... 3,994 

1916. ... 4,831 

1917 2,104 

1918 ... 1,407 

1919 2,305 

1914 was the last complete year in which outbreaks of the 
disease were dealt with by the stamping-but method, that is, by 
compulsory slaughter of all visibly affected animals and of 
those believed to have been exposed to infection. In that year 
the number of confirmed outbreaks were 4,356, and 40,000 pigs 
were slaughtered in dealing with them. The same system was 
continued till September, 1915, when it vras abandoned, com¬ 
pulsory slaughter being then stopped, and serum brot^ht into 
use for the inoculation of the pigs known to have been exposed 
to infection. It will be observed that in that year there was a 
slight fall in the number of outbreaks, but any idea that this 
was caused by the introduction of setuin treatment was 
ne^tived by the rise which occurred in 1916. The great 
reduction in the number of confirmed outbreaks which began 
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m 1917 would be very gratifying if there were any reason for 
ascribing it to the new method of dealing with the disease, but 
unfortunately that is not the case. Serum treatment cannot 
possibly have as good an effect in preventing new outbreaks as 
slaughter of the diseased and suspected whenever a case is 
detected, and another cause must therefore be sought for the 
recent decline. It can scarcely be doubted that the main cause 
was the reduction in the number of swine which began in 
1917, assisted by a simultaneous reduction in the movement of 
pigs to and from markets for sale ; and there is therefore good 
reason to expect that the upward tendency which the outbreaks 
have recently shown, will be accelerated during the ensuing 
year. 

Foot-akb-Mouth Disease. 

In respect of the number of outbreaks of this disease and 
the number of counties in which these occurred the past year 
has been the worst but one (1912) during the present century. 
The disease was first detected in the West Riding of York in 
the second week in January, and between that date and the 
middle of March 19* outbreaks occurred in the same county. 
After that the country was apparently free from the disease till 
the last week in July, when an outbreak occurred in Warwick¬ 
shire, followed by five others in the month of August. In 
September two outbreaks occurred in Dorset, and the following 
month the disease reappeared in Warwick, and also showed 
itself in Cambridge, Huntingdon, the Isle of Wight, and 
Lincoln. Fresh outbreaks occurred in Surrey in November, 
and in Warwick, Kent, Sussex and York West Riding in 
December. Much the most serious of these centres of disease 
was the one in the Isle of Wight, in which a total of 13 
outbreaks occurred before the disease was stamped out. 

All the outbreaks were dealt with by the slaughtering-out 
policy, and with results that were almost immediately suc¬ 
cessful in preventing the spread of the disease locally except in 
Yorkshire and the Isle of Wight, in both of which cases there 
had been a most regrettable delay in notifying the existence of 
the disease. 

It is understood that in no single case did the inquiries' 
instituted by the Board of Agriculture elicit anything to show 
how the disease first introduced into any of the counties 
motioned, and the events of the past year have therefore only 
added to the’mystery that has always surrounded the origin of 
outbreaks in this country after comparatively long periods of 
complete freedom from the disease. 

In this connection, it is interesting to recall the fact that the 
disea^ obtaiuhd its first footinjg in Great Britain in 1839, at 
which tiihe the. importation; of live cattle was forbidden. 
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This fact appears to have been very generally forgotten during 
the following forty years, throughout the greater part of which 
period, the country was never free from the disease; and when 
at last it was eradicated in 1892, and the importation of live 
cattle from countries in which it was known to exist was 
prohibited, there was a general expectation that for the future 
the country was safe from this disease at least. The illusion 
was destroyed by the occurrence of two apparently inde¬ 
pendent outbreaks, in two different counties in 1893, and 
there was a like experience in the following year. Since that 
time the disease has been stamped out and reintroduced on a 
great many occasions, but it is a curious fact that during three 
successive periods of five yeai‘s each, viz. 1887-91, 1895-99, 
and 1903-07, the country was completely free from it, and that 
these alternated with periods of three years in each of which 
fresh introductions of the disease took place. The only other 
years since 1892 in which a fresh introduction did not occur 
were 1909 and 1917. 

i There is haa*dly any other disease, human or animal, which 
presents such a difficult problem in connection with its dis¬ 
semination. Such intermediary agents as human beings, hay 
or straw, and articles of food appear to have been definitely 
excluded in nearly all the' outbreaks in recent years. The 
carriage of the virus from the Continent by birds, or even in 
the atmosphere, has been suggested as possible, but cannot be 
admitted as probable. 

It need hardly be said that there is now no room for doubt 
that the reappearance of the disease at intervals is due to an 
actual reintroduotion, and hot to temporary survival of the; 
virus from previous outbreaks in this country. The latter 
supposition is completely contradicted hy the fact that in no 
case has a fresh outbreak in any year been at the seat of a 
previous one. On the other hand, a circumstance that stands 
out prominently in connection with the history of the disease 
is that its reintroduction here has usually corresponded with 
a period of exceptional prevalence in France, Belgium, and 
Holland. In these countries the present epizootic will pro¬ 
bably soon begin to show a decline, and in that event Great 
Britain may again have complete freedom from the disease for 
several years. Meanwhile, however, further outbreaks are 
likely to occur, and for the avoidance of serious results 
-reliance must be placed on early notification of every 
suspicious case. It is therefore appropriate to quote here 
the following sentences from the article on foot-and-mouth 
disease which aippeared in Vol. 73 of the Scksiety’a JournaL:~ 

*^ The stook-rowner or other laymaxt should be solemnly 
warned not to take upon himself the responsibility of deciding 
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Tivliether any suspected case is one of foot-and-mouth disease 
or not. His duty under the law is to report any justifiable 
suspicion without, delay to the police of the district; and it is 
all-important to remember that simultaneous lameness and 
slavering at the mouth, even in a single animal,, ought to 
raise a suspicion of foot-and-mouth disease.” 

Rabies. 

The number of cases of rabies confirmed by the Board of 
Agriculture in 1919 was 155, of which 150 were in dogs and 
the remainder in other animals. The number in the previous 
year was 108, of which 98 were in dogs. 

The way in which the cases wei'e distributed during the past 
year is shown in the following Table, in which the spaces 
between the vertical lines indicate successive periods of 
four weeks. 


Periods of four weeks. 




1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 

Corxtwall,. 


,7' 

1 

1 


2 


B 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

Devon 
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2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

■ 

— 

1 

— 

— 



19 

Honmouth 


— 

— 

3 

1 

1 

2 


3 

- 

— 

1 

T- 

- 

12 

Olamoigan 


— 

— 

1 

20 

21 

17 

5 

7 

4 

1 

3 

- 

1 

80 

Gloucester 


- 

— 

— 

1 

1 

- 

-- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

2 

Middlesex. 


— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 



— 

- 

7 

Surrey 
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— 

— 

1 

4 

2 

1 

3 

— 

- 

- : 

- 

— 

11 

Kent . 


- 

— 


- 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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3 

liondon . 

' 1 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 


- 

— 

1 

Berks 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 

— 

— : 

— 


— 

- 

1 

EsBiieT 


— 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 

—• 

— 

— 

3 

1 

1 

— 

— 

5 

Bi^n 



— 

— 


— 

— 

— ‘ 

— 

1 

— 

— 



1 

Buckingham 




^ ' 

— 

— 


— 

- 


- 


1 

— 

1 

Oxford , 




, — ' 


— 

— 

— 

—: 

— 

— 


1 

* 

1 


As the Table shows, in the early part of the year the' disease 
continued to be confined to Devon and Cornwall, but in the 
month of Harch it w^ detected in Monmouth and Qlamprgan, 
and . subsequentiy the latter county contributed an alarming 
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number of cases. Only one case occurred in Devon and Corn¬ 
wall in the second half of the year, and in the other counties 
the maximum number was eleven (in Surrey). 

As was proved by subsequent inquiry, the disease had been 
in existence in Devon for some considerable time in 1918 
before the first case was notified, and the sequence of the cases 
in Monmouth and Glamorgan duringthe past year suggests that 
there also the first cases were never detected or reported. 

Upon the whole the position reached at the end of the year 
was much better than might have been anticipated, and great 
credit is due to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries for the 
success of the measures taken to deal with the disease. 


Parasitic Mange. 


The incidence of mange in horses during each of the last 
four years is shown in the following Table :— 


Year 

1916’ 

1917 

1918 

1919 


Outbreak Animals attacked 

2,147 ... 4,689 

2,614 ... 4,873 

4,463 ... 8,377 

5,016 ... 9,861 


These figures are very unsatisfactory, and suggest that the 
provisions of the Mange Orders with regard to notification and 
treatment are frequently ignored. It is unfortunately very easy 
to pass on by sale a horse that is suspected but has not yet. 
developed any symptoms of mange, and there appears to be no 
way of checking the practice except by prosecution and the 
infliction of deterrent penalties when a conviction is obtained. 

While the disease continues to be prevalent those who have 
to purchase horses of which the recent history is unknown 
would do well to keep them isolated for a week or two, or, 
failing that, to have them subjected to precautionary treatment, 
as^recommended in last Annufd Report. 

Mare Abortion and Joint-ill in Foals. 

Investigations with regard to outbreaks of abortion in metres 
and cases of joint-ill in foals were begun at the Royal 
Veterinary College in 1916, and a reference to the results then 
obtained was included in the annual report for 1917. 

Abortion .—The investigations which have been made during 
the last two years have brought to light further important 
facts, especially with regard to the cause. They confirm the 
view, based on the result of the earlier observations, that 
outbreaks of abortion in mares in this country are generally due 
to an organism termed the bacillus abOrtivo-equmus, which had 
previously been incriminated as the cause of afcortion ih mares 
in Holland and the United States of America. When introduced 
into a stud containing pregnant mares the disease proves 
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intensely contagious, and the usual period of incubation appears 
to be about a week. In all the outbreaks hitherto investigated 
in this country the affected mares have been within a month or 
two of full term, and in none of the cases has it been possible 
to obtain precise information to show how the infection was 
introduced. The facts have not given any support to the idea 
that the stallion has anything to do with the spread of the 
disease. As a rule the health of the mares has not suffered 
seriously as a result of the abortion, but a severe attack of 
inflammation, of the womb has followed in some cases. 

Whether any given case of abortion is of this contagious 
nature or not can now be readily ascertained by applying the 
agglutination test to blood from the mare, and this is probably 
the chief practical outcome of the investigations so far. 

Contrary to what is known to be the case in Epizootic 
Abortion in cows, the observations made so far would appear to 
show that with few, if any, exceptions mares make a complete 
recovery within the year following the abortion and carry their 
next foals to full term. 

The available information suggests that at the present time 
the disease has not obtained a wide footing in Great Britain, but 
the too frequent adoption of a policy of secrecy when an out¬ 
break occurs makes it impossible to say with any cohfidence to 
what extent it prevails. In favourable circumstariceB, such as 
always exist in large breeding studs, it spreads with alarming 
rapidity if the proper precautions are not promptly taken, and 
it can be readily carried to new stables by the introduction of 
an infected mare, . 

It is very desirable that the widest possible publicity should 
be given to the fact that the disease, if concealed or neglected, 
may become a serious menace to horse breeding in this country. 
Members^ of the Society who suspect its existence are invited 
to apply immediately to the College for advice with regard to 
diagnosis and the methods by which the further spread of the 
disease may be stopped. 

Joint4ih^ThQ investigations with regard to the treatment 
of joint-ill in foals have brought to hght a number of facts 
; which are far from reassuring. The most important of these 
is that the term jointrill does not connote a single disease, but 
an actual group , of diseases that are quite independent and 
have little in cdxmnoa except that they are caused by bacteria 
which gain entrance to the body of the foal at the umbilicus 
or navel a.nd oause acute inflammation of the joints. The 
recognition of this fact makes it obvious that there can be no 
; specific remedy for what is called joint-ilL 

For a number of years what is termed anti-streptococcus 
serum b^n extensively employed both for the cureiapd 
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prevention of cases of joint-ill on the assumption that 
streptococci are the only bacteria responsible for the disease, 
but since it is now known that only about half of the cases of 
joint disease in young foals are of that kind, and that four or 
five other species of bacteria are concerned in the production of 
the remaining half it is clear that in about every second case 
treated in this way the serum cannot be of any service. And 
this applies also to the use of what are termed anti-streptococcus 
vaccines. When it is added that it is at present impossible 
while the foal is still alive to determine quickly what is the 
kind of joint-ill from which it is suffering the difficulty in 
the way of rational treatment by any kind of serum or vaccine 
will be understood, but what precedes is unfortunately not a 
full statement of the case against the treatment of joint-ill 
by serum. During the past year a specially prepared anti¬ 
streptococcus serum was suppUed gratis for the treatment of 
joint-ill in foals, and particulars were obtained regarding the 
result in 253 cases. These showed that 51 per cent, of the 
foals died, a proportion which previous observations had 
shown to be approximately the ordinary rate of mortality in 
foals affected with joint-ill. The information obtained with 
regard to the results in which the serum was given to healthy 
foals at or soon after birth was less extensive, but that also 
indicated that the serum had little or no value for the 
prevention of the disease. 5 

As previously stated, the different diseases which are 
grouped together under the heading of joint-ill have one 
point in common, viz., that in the immense majority of cases 
the starting point of the disease is an infection of the navel 
with what may be called dirt organisms. Recent investigations 
contradict the view that the disease is ordinarily contagiousj or 
that it has anything to do with the health of the mare. It isj 
so to speak, an accidental occurrence, analogous to the infection 
which is always possible if earth or other forms of !dirt pbtaih 
access to an ordinary wound. In the meantime it is only by 
taking precautions to prevent this infection of the foaFs navel 
during the week after birth that anything useful can be done 
to prevent the disease. 

IlSTFLAMMATION OF THE Udder IN Cows. 

t . , ' 

It is intended during the ensuing ye^ to institute an inquiry 
with regard to the cause and treatment of this condition, >nd 
members of the Society who have outbreaks pf “garget” in 
their herds are invited to communicate with the Oollpge* 

Royal Yeterijaary'CloIlege, ,. JOHN MOffADTEAlff* , 

, \Xioado]i;'N.W.l.' • ' 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1919 OF THE 
CONSULTING CHEMIST. 

The year 1919, thougli it was the first one of peace conditions 
since the War terminated, was yet marked by a continuation of 
those difficulties, as regards the farming community, to which 
allusion was made in last year’s Report. The scarcity of 
supplies of both feeding stuffs and fertilisers was severely felt, 
and, along with this, was an all-round rising of prices which 
accentuated the trouble experienced. Nevertheless, the work 
of the Society’s laboratory has been caiTied on, and, I may 
venture to claim, with nO' diminution of activity or of useful¬ 
ness, and it is satisfactory to record that an increase of 78 in 
the number of samples submitted by Members, viz. 419 as 
against 341, took place. It is true that this increase is one rather 
apparent than real, being due largely to the fact of one Member 
having sent a large number of samples of milk from his cows 
(a British-Priesian herd) for analysis. 

Another feature of the year was the renewal of the Annual 
Country Shows of the Society, and in connection with the 
Cardiff Show there were, additional to the above, 88 samples of 
milk and 23 samples of cider analysed. 

There has been no marked change in the class of materials 
sent for analysis, though Ijnseed cakes once again figure more 
largely, as do compound cakes and meals. Soils also have been 
sent in considerable number. Although the immediate call for 
the breaking up of grass land and putting it into corn has passed, 
there have been a considerable number of inquiries from those 
wishing to know what their soils really contain and how best 
to improve them. I have always maintained, in opposition to 
the views expressed by some of my professional brethren, that 
soil analysis, in capable hands, is able frequently to afford much 
guidance as to the capabilities and treatment of land, and I have 
seldom had this brought home to ine so much as of late. 
Eve^y one is ready to admit that analysis of soil is useful for 
telling if a soil wants liming or not, but I am prepared to 
extend the possibilities of usefulness to other constituents also, 
notably the organic matter, phosphoric acid, and potash, while 
my recent work at Woburn has clearly brought out that the 
presence of magnesia is an item not to be ignored. The 
examination of soils in late years has, it is true, shown that in 
a great many cases it is lime mainly that has been lacking, and 
the nece^ity of a return to the good old practice of regularly 
liming land has been made very apparent. It is imfortunate 
that, Song with other things, the price of lime has markedly 
gone up, hbr have the substitute for lump lime and chalk in 
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ground lime, powdered limestone, &c., been found altogether 
satisfactory or remunerative. 

In such times as we have been passing through, one 
can hardly look for the introduction of any new forms of ferti¬ 
lisers or feeding stuffs, and, beyond the coming in of a 
certain amount of potash salts from the Alsace-Lorraine 
deposits, there is little to record. Flue-dust, which, at one 
time during the war, came into some prominence, has not 
made much advance, nor come regularly into use, nor is it 
likely in the future to supply the call for potash. At the 
same time, and while the advent of the new potash supplies 
will be welcomed for certain special crops and on particular 
soils, it has to be remembered that experience during the war 
period brought out very clearly that our agricultural dependence 
upon potash has been considerably exaggerated in the past, for 
during this later period there was no evidence that I know of 
adduced to show that any land had really suffered from the 
enforced withholding of potash. Nor has any more been 
heard of “war-time’’ superphosphate, made from nitre-cake, 
but superphosphate- making and the manufacture of compound 
manures have reverted, more or less, to the old methods. 

Sulphate of ammonia has continued to be the chief source 
of nitrogenous supply, and a certain amount of nitrate of soda 
has also been procurable, but neither cyanamide, nitrate of 
lime, nor the more recent introduction, nitrate of ammonia, 
has come into extensive use. There is little doubt, however, 
that, before long, important developments will take place in 
the production of these latter materials, in which atmospheric 
nitrogen is utilised. The War clearly showed how, by having 
under their control the manufacture of nitrates from the air^ 
our enemies were able to prolong the time of their holding but, 
and, for many months past, workers in France and in our own 
country have been seeking further and more economical means 
of manufacture. These are now beginning to materialise, and 
it may safely be predicted that before long we shall have at 
our command the means of producing nitrogenous fertilisers 
from atmospheric sources, and in such a way as to render us 
independent of German resources or of the imported nitrate of 
soda. Which fprm the supply will eventually take is uncertain, 
whether it be as cyanamide, nitrate of lime, nitrate of ammonia 
OP yet some other; but that, before long, we shall he able to 
supply the recurring and increasing demands of our agri¬ 
culture, without being dependent on foreign sources, is quite 
certain. . , 

Itaw phosphatic materials, mainly as Gafsa phosphate, have 
bben coming rather more freely than before, and inanufac^ 
turers of artificial manmes are fairly supplied, on the wholp. 
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But bones and similar materials are still very scarce, and the 
prices for them are quite abnormally high, as is that for dried 
blood, &c. 

Control of prices, both for fertilisers and feeding stuffs, 
has been removed, and the regulations for compound fertilisers 
and for compound feeding cakes and meals no longer rule. 
At the same time a kind of general agreement has been come 
to between the Government Departments concerned and the 
producers and importers, by which arranged prices only are 
charged to the farmer, and, so far, this has worked satisfactorily 
and to the latter's benefit. All the prices, as compared with 
pre-war ones, are very high, but there has not, it must be 
allowed, been that tendency, which previously often existed, 
to charge prices out of all reason when actual fertilising or 
feeding value was taken into account. 

For sulphate of ammonia, prices ranged from 20Z. to 
per ton, with nitrate of soda at 20Z. per ton. Superphosphate, 
owing to scarcity of raw material, rose to 11, and more per ton, 
a great contrast to the SOs. a ton of some ten years back. 
Basic slag has been very scarce, and what has come to hand 
has been of much lower quality than before. Indeed, buyers 
have had to take just what they could get, and be content with 
22 per cent, phosphates or 30 per cent, at most. 

The prices of feeding stuffs, while High^ have been more 
steady, and linseed cake has settled down to a figure of about 

a ton, with und^ortlcated cotton cake at 19?. per ton and 
palm-nut rather lower, while compound cakes have cost 
about 22i, or 23i. per ton. 

If I were asked what the general position was in 1919 as 
compared with 1918 in regard to adulteration and misrepre¬ 
sentation of articles sold to farmers, I should say that there had 
been an improvement. There have certainly been less of the 
inferior and often almost worthless materials put on the 
market than used to be the case. 

To this improvement the “ Occasional Notes ” periodically 
issued by this Society to its members have in no small measure 
contributed. Two such issues were published in 1919, viz., in 
March and in July. In these, attention was specially called to 
(a) the oeoupfence of salt in pig and poultry foods, and to losses 
arisix^ frotn this ; (&) the not infrequent presence of csstor-oil 
bean in feeding mal^rials ; and (c) the deterioration in quality of 
decorticated cotton i^ke and meal. The last-named constitutes, 
unfortunately, more than a passing difficulty, for the habit 
seems now to have become almost universal to remove the 
husk in the "decorticating’’ process, and then to put it, or 
some of ^ it nt least, back again, and still sell the prodnct as 
" decorticated.** this tak^ pl^ in Axherica, it is not easy!; 
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to put a stop to the practice, but it is a very improper one, and 
the result has been that the old character and high quality— 
alike for feeding and manurial purposes—of decorticated cotton 
cake has largely become a thing of the past, for what is sold 
now under that name is frequently little better than ordinary, 
or undecorticated, cotton cake. Importers and merchants on 
this side say that they are powerless, and have to take what is 
sent to them or leave it alone. But even this does not 
constitute a justification for the selling, under the name of 
“ decorticated,” what is clearly not decorticated, and still less 
for charging for it as decorticated, the difference of price 
between the two kinds being fully 5L or even 61. a ton. 

The time has now come for more vigorous action to be taken 
to secure much needed amendments of the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act. Defects in the Act have become so 
apparent that in many parts of the country the Act is never 
brought into operation at alL &ore than this, it cannot but be 
felt that the Board of Agriculture has in the past shown a 
great disinclination to prosecute in cases brought to its notice, 
and has been over-ready to acgjspt any excuse put forward by 
the trader. The result of this has been to discourage any 
energetic working of the Act by County Councils and local 
authorities. Tired, in many cases, of the turning down ” by 
the Board of their applications for the institution of proceedings 
against vendors, the local authorities have allowed the Act to 
lapse, and it is only here and there that some energetic 
inspector or agricultural analyst still has the courage to pursue 
his work under the discouraging surroundings. In most places 
the Act has, for practical purposes, become a “dead letter.” 
This should not be so, for, if properly administered, it should, 
even as it stands, be a considerable protection to the farmer. 
But the need of amendment in some main particulars has also 
been abundantly made clear. During ths?* continuance of the 
War the Board of Agriculture, with reason no doubt, felt that 
no amendment could well be made, and the numerous sugg^- 
tions for amendment that were sent in weirS “ filed for 
reference.” But now that the period of reconstruction has 
been reached, it is high time that these suggestions were con¬ 
sidered by the new Ministry of Agriculture. Up to the present 
various bodies have sent in their separate suggestions, but it is 
now time for united action, and it is hoped that these various 
bodies will now co-operate in a joint repre^ntation and in 
demanding of the Ministry much-needed amendments of ^the 
present Act, or else a new Act altogether. . 
j Prominent among the causes which have led to the present 
Act being so largely inoperative are Wo : (a) the shortn^ of 
the ** time limit ” within whioh fonual ^mples must be taken 
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or prosecutions be set on foot; (&) the veto exercised by the 
Board as to the institution of prosecutions. Experience has 
sho'wn that there is absolutely no reason for having such short 
time limits as the Act enjoins, and which were inserted purely 
in the interests of traders. Further, the taking away from 
County Councils, &c., the right of prosecuting on their own 
initiative has taken from them also any interest or stimulus 
in making the working of the Act effective. These are 
two points which should certainly be amended. There 
are many others of lesser importance and to which refer¬ 
ence has been made from time to time. Among these 
are the devices resorted to in order to “contract out of” 
the Act, by the giving of guarantees with a “ saving 
clause” which really nullifies the guarantee. Of this nature 
is the statement often made in the sale of feeding staffs, 
that “any article not specially described as ‘pure’ is to be 
understood as being mixed with other seeds or materials.” 
.pother is a statement made use of in the sale of shoddy and 
similar waste materials, to the effect that “ this material is not 
sold as a fertiliser of the soil.” Yet another “ trade practice ” 
directly contrary to the provisions of the Act is that, common 
among importers and traders alike, of guaranteeing the oil and 
albunainoids together., in the case of decorticated cotton cake, 
instead of stating each constituent separately, as required by 
the Act* Another needed amendment is the inclusion under 
the Act of such materials as lime and soot. 

The periodical issue of “ Occasional Notes,” in which matters 
of interest at the time, or cases of adulteration or overcharge, 
are mentioned, makes it unnecessary for me to dwell in the 
present report at such length as usual on what has been brought 
to my notice during the year, and I will confine myself mainly 
to points not alrea<yf alluded to. 

A. Pbedino STUPFsJ. 

Linseed cakes, as observed, have been restored to the list, 
but the number of cakes, &c., of other kinds, apart from com¬ 
pound cakes and meals, has been but small. The number of 
waste materials of uncertain value has, happily, been less. 
Fish meal, as a feeding material, has come more extensively 
into use, especially for pigs and poultry, and also for calf-rear¬ 
ing, and, provided that it does not contain excess of salt or of 
oil, there is no question that it may, if used in moderation, be 
usefully employed.. The producers now guarantee that it shall 
not contain above 5 per cent, of oil or 4 per cent, of salt. 

1 . Lim^iCayie.^ Oil.,aniGha^.) 

The linseed cakes sent were, with one exception^ pure. Of 
linseed oil one sample w«® sent whick proved, bn examination,. 
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to contain a quantity of lead. It had been used by a wheel¬ 
wright for the preparation of paint, and it was fortunate that 
the purchaser sent up a sample before giving it, as he had 
intended, to his cattle. Samples of flax ^‘bols” and flax 
chaff from home-grown linseed were submitted and gave the 
following results:— 



Flax “ 

bols" 

Flax chaff 


"""I 


C* 


Pep cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Moisture 

. 15*10 

15*61 

11*17 

Oil . . , 

6*81 

7*54 

3*34 

^Albuminoids 

8*37 

lk66 

7*12 

Carbohydrates, &c. 

. 33*68 

36*19 

34*12 

Woody fibre 

. 29*39 

22*69 

25*93 

® Mineral matter . 

6*65 

6*41 

18*32 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

^containing nitrogen 

1*34 

1*85 

1*14 

® including sand 

*64 

•35 

11*82 


The flax “ bols ” contained a certain amount of linseed and 
might well be used as adjuncts in feeding. The flax chaff was, 
however, much poorer and also had a great deal of dirt; It 
was offered at 3Z. a ton, which is more than value for such 
material. 

2. Cotton Cakes and Meals—Decorticated and undecorticated. 

Eeference has been made to the deterioration of decorticated 
cotton cake, much of that now sold being, at the best, semi- 
decorticated only, or, often, little better than the undecorticated 
cake or meal. One such case is set out in full in “Occasional 
Notes ” No. 7 (Jxily, 1919). In this cake the oil was only 5’67 
per cent, and the cake had over 15 per cent, of fibre. In a 
second instance the oil was 7*18. per cent., albuminoids 28*68 
per cent, only, and fibre 15*37 per cent., although the guarantee 
given was oil 10 per cent., albuminoids 40 per cent. 

,3. Earth-nut 

This cake is subject to the same disabilities that decorticated 
cotton cake has ; cake either undecorticated, or, at best, semi- 
decorticated, being liable to be sold as “decorticated.” This 
is harder to detect in the case of eai*th-nut cake than with 
cotton cake. In one instance a cake sold as “decorticated” 
was found to contain 22*69 per cent, of woody fibre, 
and was only partially decorticated. It had been sold at 
26Z. 5s. per ton, and an allowance of 2?, a ton was made 
by the vendors. This class of cake is still liable to contain 
excessive sand, and castor-oil bean is ^so not unfrequeptly 
found present in it. In one case (a^“Oceasionai Notes” ifo. 7, 
July, 1919) as much as 6*86 per cent, of ^d ^^wis found. 
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4. Compound Feeding MeaU^ Pig Meals^ &c. 

Among this varied class have been found materials often of 
little value and sold at perfectly absurd prices. “ Occasional 
Notes,” No. 6 (March, 1919), mentions the case of a pig meal 
sold at 24Z. ISa. per ton and containing nearly 19 per cent, of 
gypsum (sulphate of lime), and another where a meal sold at 
18Z. a, ton was nothing but sweepings of floors and screenings 
from seed-cleaning and contained no less than 62 per cent, of 
sand! 

Materials which are the products of milling processes and 
special food preparations not infrequently are found to be of 
very doubtful value. One such, sold for pig-feeding, was found 
to have over 9 per cent, of salt, while, in another case, the 
refuse from the manufacture of pearl barley, and sold as 
Scotch Feeding Meal ” at 26Z. per ton, contained no less than 
50 per cent, of barley husk. 


B. Fertilisers. 


There is little to say, more than has already been said, about 
the more ordinary fertilisers—superphosphate, basic slag, 
sulphate of ammonia, ka. Bone manures, because of the 
abnormally high price of bones, have been almost unprocurable, 
and compound fertilisers have hardly regained their old posi¬ 
tion, In Occasional Notes,” No, 7 (July, 1919), attention was 
called to a fertiliser sold at a price over four times its value and 
stated to contain “ secrets ” in the form of humus forming 
products.” Basic slag was, in one instance, found to be 
adulterated with ordinary slag, and in another instance finely 
ground rock material of no fertilising value was sold at 
llh 9s. a ton. Both these cases are set out in “Occasional 
Notes,” No, 7. 

1, Flue DusU 


In the earlier part of the year some samples of this were 
sent and proved to be very variable in quality. Later on, as the 
new potash salts came in, flue dust dropped off as a potash 
supply, and it does not appear to have been, in its raw state, 
very successful or likely to become a regular source of potash. 
Analyses of samples sent were: 


Potash . . • * 

equal to sulphate of potash 
Silica. . 


A B C 

Per cent. Per cent. Per bent. 
5’98 -93 ‘50 

11*07 1‘72 -92 

22*06 .44*49 28*77 


“ A ” cost (January, 1919) 83a. per ton f.o.r. “ B ” was flue 
dost from tannery works. “ 0 ” was from boiler flu^ at mills. 
Neither nor “C” was worth using except, possibly,for 
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2 Potash Salts. 

« Among the samples sent were some from the Alsace-Lorraine 
deposits, also one called “ Sulpho-Potash Manure ”—all of them 
quite good of their kind. 

A . B C D 

Alsace-Lorraine Sulpho-Potash Potash Salts 

Siainit. Manure. (.Salt Union). 

Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 

Potash .... 13-16 13-74 9-12 18-34 

equal to sulphate of potash 24*36 25*43 16*88 33*95 

Moisture . . . .1*92 2*33 29*16 — 

A ” cost 71. per ton in London and “ 0 ” 6Z. 12s. per ton at 
works. “ D ” was from the Salt Union, Runcorn, and cost 15^. 
per ton ; the potash, however, was present mostly as chloride. 

3. Sulphate of Soda. 

A sample, stated to be a bye-product obtained at Govern¬ 
ment works at Swindon, was found to be sulphate of soda but 
to contain also some quantity of nitrates, which, despite the 
objection to soda salts in quantity on the land, might make it 
worth using. It gave :— 

Perceat. 

Nitric acid . . . . . . . 1*31 

equal to nitrate of soda.4*12 

4. Lime^ Limestone^ Chalk. 

Analyses of lime, &c., during the past year have shown 
these to be of decidedly variable quality, and, as already stated, 
it is very desirable that this material be brought under the 
Fertilisers, &c,, Act, and be sold under a definite guarantee. 
The samples of chalk, both from home supplies, were good, 
and, where such can be found close at hand, it would be a 
mistake to go further afield and purchase lime. 

A B 0 D E . F 

SpeutGas, 

Xtime OhaJk Limestone Lime 

Peif cent. Per cent - Per cent. Per cent Percent Percent 


Ojdde of iron and 


alumina 

6*82 

i-09 

-20 

•29 

4*36 

1*46 

Lime . . 

. 63*31 



— 

24*89 

28*40 

Carbonate of lime . 


92*07 

96*82 

86*65 

— 


Silica .. . 

12*35 

1*79 

1*09 

*49 

48*61 

3*18 

Magnesia . . 

1*14 

*39 

— ' 

^66 

1 2215 

1 

Moisture, carbonic 
acid, etc. 

16*38 

4*66 

1*89 

11*91 

1 66*49 


100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 


TO8 EveicreMh.(SOui^rBet) lime 1 ^ of 
quality all ; it c<mt!ined much iiMoa, apt well 
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burnt; its cost was 26^. per ton f .o.r. “ B ” was called “ atomised 
lime,” and was of good quality and finely ground. It cost 
42s. 6<i. per ton f.o.r. “ C ” came from Hampshire, “ D ” fronp 
the Sussex Downs, both being good and pure. “ E ” was from 
the bastard limestone in Herefordshire and was very inferior, 
containing much lime as silicate. “ P ”. was very wet and had 
but little lime in it. 

5. ‘ Refuse Manures, 

These, which frequently are composed, partly or wholly, of 
sewage matter and town refuse, &c., are also very variable in 
character. Much depends upon the state to which they have 
been dried, either naturally or artificially, and also upon their 
mechanical condition and ease of distribution. Their nature 
does not allow of transportation to any distance, but, where 
land is light and in need of more organic matter, or, on the 
other hand, where soil is heavy and requires “ opening-out,” 
they may often be found to posse^ special value, more 
particularly for the growing of vegetable and market-garden 
crops. But care must be taken in their purchase, for, while 
some may be worth getting, others' are far too dear, and yet 
, others may be almost worthless. 



; -4. 

B 

0 


Manchester 




Oorporation 
Dried Sewage 

OarMe 

Sewage 

Kingston- 
. ou-Tnames 


Manure 

Manure 

Manure 

Moisture , . . 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

5-86 

9*72 

48-16 

Organic matter . 

39'60 

52-02 

12-14 

Oxide of iron and alumina 8*95 

6-11 

6*50 

Phosphate of lime 

3-71 

2-32 

1-00 

Carbonate of lime, &c. 

11-02 

5-13 

20-25 

Sand . . 

30-87 

25-70 

12-96 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Nitrogen . 

1-60 

2-75 

•48 

equal to ammonia 

1-94 

3-34 

•58 


“A” cost 4Z. 7s. 6d. per ton, which must be considered a 
very high price, and compares badly with B,” which could be 
had locally for 9^^, per load, 0 ” was a much wetter material, 
but, onJand for which such would be suitable, the price IZ. per 
ton delivered would not be excessive. 

6. Leather, 

Efforts have been continued to make this material useful for 
agricultural purposes. I have tried it at the Woburn Experi¬ 
mental Farin, both in the powdered natural state and as 
artificially propped iQby treatment with sulphuric acid). But 
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with neither have I so far seen any benefit. Plots on which 
swedes were grown with the two kinds of leather in 1919 side 
by side with other plots containing the same amount of nitrogen 
in the form of sulphate of ammonia, stood out by reason of 
their^marked inferiority. Experiments by pot-culture methods 
similarly failed to show any benefit accruing from the use of 
leather, either natural or prepared, as a manurial agent. 

0. Miscellaneous. 

1. Sugar Beet. 

A sample of sugar-beet, grown in 1918 on land near 
Colchester, gave the following figures :— 


Water 




Per cent 

. 74*88 

Sugar. 


. 


. 17*10 

Albuminoids 



, 

1*44 

Crude fibre, &c. . 

, , 

, 


6-03 

Mineral matter . 

* 

• 

• 

•66 

100*00 


These were not specially grown for sugar-yielding purposes, 
and the crop was from twelve to fifteen tons per acre. The 
roots were well-shapen and the percentage of sugar was quite 
good, roots from the Kelham Estate (Newark) yielding, that 
season, about 18 per cent, of sugar. 

2. Suction-gas Plant Refuse. 

It may be of interest to give the analysis of this, as it has 
frequently been asked whether this material has any manurial 
value. The results show that it is practically useless. 


Per cent. 

Moisture . ... , . . . 68‘36 

' Carbonaceous matter . . ... 39*39 

Oxide of iron and alumina . . . . *30 

Lime . . . . . . . . *49 

?Phosphoric acid. , . . . . , *09 

Magnesia, j&c. . . . . . . . *28. • 

Silica . . , ... . . 1*0? 


100*00 


* containing Nitrogen . . : . . . . *26 

equal to ammonia . . . . . . . *31 

“equal to phosphate of lime , . . . *19 


3. Soil with excess of Magnesia. 

1 have frequently had occasion to refer to the presence of 
magnesia in excess of the lime, as cpnstituUng an undesirable 
feature in soils. A soil sent me from Dundalk gaye 
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(In the dried soil) Per cent. 

Lime.'66 

Magnesia.1*42 


This was a heavy loam with heavy clay subsoil. It had 
been in grass, and had never done well, though dressed several 
times with basic slag. In 1917 it was ploughed up and put in 
oats, but they did very badly also, the straw being weak and 
the heads small. I have little doubt but that the high magnesia 
is the cause of the trouble, and that the best thing to do is to 
lime the land well. 

The following is a list of the samples submitted to me by 
members during the twelve months December 1, 1918^ to 
November 30, 1919 :— 


Linseed cakes and meals.13 

Cotton cakes and meals.4 

Compound feeding cakes and meals ... 80 

Palm>nnt cakes ..‘ . 3 

Ground-nut cakes. . ..1 

Cereals, offals, &c. ... . . 14 

Superphosphates • 5 

Compound xnaiiures .... . . . 15 

Baw and steamed bones . ' . . . . 4 

Meat meal . . ; , . . • . . . 5 

Fishmeal . , . , ♦ . .. . . . 3 

Basic slag . . . . . . . . 14 

Nitrate of soda ... . . . . 1 

Sulphate of ammonia . , ... . 3 

Flue dust ........ 6 

Potash materials ....... 3 

Shoddy, wool dust, <S:c. . 42 

Befuse manures . . . . . . . 4 

Lime, chalk, &q .9 

Waters.22 

Milk, butter, <S;e.116 

SoUs. 38 

Miscellaneous.14 


Total . . . . .419 


ii l^dor street, BuC.4« 
Jamuiryt tU20. 


J.; Augustus Toblckeb. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1919 OF THE 
BOTANIST. 

Bbtonb the continued falling off in the number of samples of 
seed received for testing in the Botanical Department the year’s 
work shows no marked differences from that of the two past 
seasons. The increased interest shown in the cultivation of the 
two staple food crops, wheat and potatoes, is reflected in the 
number of inquiries concerning these crops. In the former 
case attention was focused almost exclusively on the problem 
of obtaining the maximum yield per acre, whilst in the latter 
the subjects on. which information was required were mainly of 
a pathological nature. The management of grass-land has 
again been the subject of relatively few inquiries, but several 
members have taken sufficient interest in the flora of their 
meadows to require the identification of all the grass specimens 
they could find in flower. Queries regarding the cultivation of 
fruit though not more numerous than usual cover a wider 
range. 

Wheat ,—The long spell of wet weather during the autumn 
of 1918 resulted, as was only to be expected, in inquiries in the 
following spring as to the possibility of patching thin crops 
and of sowing various winter wheats at abnorm^ ly late dates. 
No failures of the latter were reported, though some particularly 
risky sowings were made as late as the end of March. The 
diseases to which the crop is subject do not appear to have been 
particularly troublesome for fewer inquiries of a pathological 
nature were received. Nevertheless one disease—^the black 
rust—was rather prevalent throughout the country and in 
several districts it is known to have done a considerable 
amount of damage. The disease was present in the previous 
year, but the attach came too late in the season to cause much 
loss. This year, however, they appear to have been earlier. 
Whilst the position is not serious at present it gives rise to 
some uneasiness, for black rust is one of the worst diseases to 
which the crop is liable, and there are grounds for believing 
that it may become too common here; No satisfactory methods 
of preventing its spread are known except to grow black-mst- 
resisting varieties, none of which happen to be suitable for 
English conditions. 

Barley and With the exception of a few inquiries 

on the value of various “ steeps ” forihe prevention of smut in 
these cereals, most o^ the information required dealt with the 
choice of varieties for more or less exceptional conditions, such 
as oats for freshly-broken ground, for sour soils and for exposed 
rittiatipns at a considerable elevation;, and barley for autunCn- 
^planti!^^ . , , ^ 
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Two members further inquired whether the new Wolfryn 
process of “ electrifying ” seed could be relied upon to improve 
the yield of their barley crops* So little experimental work 
has been possible during the past five years that we still lack 
a sufficient number of critical trials to test its value, and in 
replying I had to fall back upon two carefully controlled tests 
made some years ago by the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, 
neither of which showed that ‘‘ electrified ” seed was superior 
to normal seed. 

Potatoes .—More than usual attention has been paid to the 
potato crop this season, probably on account of the measures 
now being enforced to limit the spread of the wart-disease. 
Of the specimens suspected to be attacked by this disease only 
one proved to be a genuine case. Where an outbreak has 
occurred the only courses open are either to refrain from 
growing potatoes on the same soil for some seven or eight 
years, or, better still, only to grow varieties which are immune 
to its attacks. Unfortunately many of the most popular 
varieties such as British Queen, Epicure, Duke of York, Sir 
John Llewellyn, King Edward, President, Up-to-date, Factor, 
Table-Talk, Sharpe’s Express, Arran Chief, Ringleader, &c., 
are particularly susceptible to the disease. But the compre¬ 
hensive trials carried out by the Board of Agriculture at 
Ormskirk^ have shown that many varieties are so completely 
immune that they can safely be grown even on infected soil. 
At present the choice amongst immune early varieties is a 
limited one, and the only varieties readily obtainable are 
Edzell Blue, Witch Hill and Dargill Early. The foremost, 
as its name suggests, has a coloured tuber, and it is neither 
very early nor of first-class quality. Both of the others are 
promising new sorts, though whether they will prove as 
valuable as Epicure remains to be seen. Amongst the second 
earlies are such good types as Great Scot, The Ally and Arran 
Comrade, whilst among late varieties a choice can be made 
from Abundance, The Lochar, Leinster Wonder, Templar, 
Kerr’s Pink, Flour-ball, White City, Langworthy and Majestic. 

The disease known as Black Leg was sent in for examina¬ 
tion on four occasions, the first one as early as the middle of 
June. The stunted growth and the sickly yellowish green 
colour of the foliage make infected plants somewhat con¬ 
spicuous especially before the haulms of the healthy plants 
have attained to their full size. If one of these sickly plants 
is lightly pulled the stems break rea.dily at ground level and 
the lower parts are found to be blackened and more or less 
decayed. The discolouration may extend up the haulm and 

Supplement to the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Vol. XXV., 1918, 
page 68/ 
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down into the tubers. Where the tubers have become infected 
they may either rot in the soil or, perhaps more frequently, 
when stored in clamps. No satisfactory curative measures are 
known, and at present the only way of controlling the disease 
is to make certain that no infected tubers are planted. 

Amongst the other potato troubles reported on were two 
cases of failure to sprout satisfactorily. The varieties in which 
this occurred were King Edward and British Queen, the seed 
coming in both cases from Scotland. All of the tubers 
examined showed the characteristic symptoms of the obscure 
disease known as skin-spot.” Potato-disease or “ blight ” does 
not appear to have done quite as much damage as usual this 
season, though in the autumn the foliage was killed back very 
thoroughly in many districts. 

Roots .—The frequent failure to obtain a plant owing to the 
excessively dry weather during April and May led to several 
belated tests of the germinating capacity of the mangold seed 
sown, one of the analyses being made with seeds which had 
been picked out of the soil. In each case the germination was 
found to be satisfactory, and subsequent reports stated that a 
plant had been obtained, though in one case its beginnings 
were only discovered when a start was made to drill the field 
with swedes. The swede crop was sown under somewhat 
better conditions, and no similar failures were reported. 

Neither crop seems to have suffered much from disease, 
and beyond one inquiry on the quantities of lime to be iised 
in dressing fields infected with the “ fiuger-and-toe ” fungus 
no information on the subject was required. 

Legumingus Crops .—No problems of especial interest arose 
in connection with - the cultivation of beans, peas and the 
various clovers, but the fact must be recorded that “crown- 
^11,” a disease hitherto considered to be rare in this country, 
has become very common in the lucerne-bowing: districts of 
the eastern counties. 

Fruit .—^The inquiries covered; a wide ranges including the 
Lorette system of pruning, the choice of stocks, the suitability 
of different vaiieties of apples and pears for northern districts, 
the use of fungicides, and the control of diseases. Amongst 
the fungoid pests were curl and mildew on the peach, mildew 
on apple and gooseberry, brown rot and scab on the apple, and 
botrytis on cherry. Silver-leaf on plum was the subject of 
nine separate inquiries. In one case the variety Czar was 
attacked, the remaining cases being attacks on the Victoria 
plum. There is now no room for doubt that the fungus 
re^onsible for this disease is spreading ’steadily, and though 
there is still too little definite information regarding the sns- 
deptibiiity or otherwise of the diffwent varieties of plums to 
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its attack, it is clear that the variety Victoria is so exceptionally 
liable to the disease that its further planting should not be 
contemplatecL The same may be true of the variety Czar, 
though the case against it is not so well proved. During the 
past year further reports have been published on the value of 
methods stated to be effective in coping with the disease. The 
use of these methods has not led to curing the disease and at 
present the one method of dealing with its attacks is to stub out 
and burn infected trees. 

The “ glassy disease ” of apples referred to in the Report 
for 1918 was again sent in for examination on two occasions. 
The varieties affected were Allington Pippin and Marpl. 

Weeds and grasses .—The list of weeds identified and 
reported on during 1919 was practically a replica of that of the 
previous year. The only noteworthy point in connection with 
it was that Lepidium drdba was received for the first time 
from the North of England. Hitherto all of the specimens 
sent for examination have come either from the southern or 
eastern counties. The spread of the weed can be checked to 
a great extent by spraying early in the season, when it is some 
three or four inches high, with a two per cent, solution of 
copper sulphate. This treatment usually prevents the plants 
from flowering and seeding but it does not kiU. the under¬ 
ground rhiMmes. 

. More flowering specimens of grasses were identified than 
usual, and advice was asked as to the advisability of allowing 
land which had become.in one case foul with florin or creeping 
bent, in the other with black bent, to remain down as permanent 
pasture. The former species is a common constituent of 
pastures and where not present in excessive quantities it aids 
in the formation of a close turf owing to its creeping habit. 
But if one may judge from the quantities left over by grazing 
stock it is not a species of much value. The latter is an annual 
weed which, if left down, would probably soon spread all over 
the arable land in the neighbourhood. Early in the spring 
several inquiries were made for ** prescriptions ” of grass seed 
suita-ble for the formation of permanent pasture, but since then 
no further infonn^ion on the subject has been required. 

No definite cases of stock poisoning were reported during 
the year, but a puzzling case of the death of several ewes 
Whilst feeding on roots was ascribed, without much evidence, to 
eating quantities of the common chickweed. 

M'iscelkmeous crops, — The costliness of oil-containing 
feeding stuffs has led to a renewed interest in the cultivation 
of flax, gmd several members Have made inquiries; regarding 
the besivarieti^ for seed purposes and for information on the 
disposal of the straw. The reports received since harvest show 
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a yield of some 10—12 cwts. per acre—a yield tlie growers 
consider profitable under tbe present circumstances. 

Various market garden crops such as onions, carrots, beet, 
brussels sprouts and peas, appear to have been grown on a far 
larger scale as farm crops than usual. Apart from difficulties 
of marketing the only trouble growers seem to have had have 
been from attacks of onion mildew. 

Two rather unusual crops, chicory and lavender, were also 
the subjects of an inquiry. # 

R. H. Biffen. 

School of Agricullnire, 

Cambridge. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1919 OF THE 
ZOOLOGIST. 

In the following Report the principal insects which have been 
inquired about during the year are indicated under the 
headings of the various farm crops, and notes are given on 
points of special interest. The outstanding features of 1919 
were the great abundance of caterpillars, especially on fruit 
trees, in the early summer, and the numerous complaints of 
aphis attack on every kind of farm crop late in the season. 
In these respects the year was exceptional, though no new 
pests of great importance were recorded. 

OereaU .—^The pests reported from cereal crops were much 
the same as last year, though there was a difference in their 
relative importance. There were, for instance, more com¬ 
plaints of gout-fly itL barley, and fewer of wheat bulb-fly in 
wheat. Pritrfly in oats appeared rather late. The prolonged 
winter, delaying the sowing of tMs crop, rendered bad attacte 
of frit-fly exceedingly likely, and the few complaints received 
during June were a matter of surprise. The case was other¬ 
wise, however, in July, when much damage was done by it, 
especially in the North and the Midlands. The histories of 
the various crops emphasised the already well-established fact 
that the later oats are sown the more liable they are to this 
attack. Though primarily an oat pest, the frit-fly has for 
years past done considerable damage to winter wheat in some 
districts, and the source of the attack in such cases has been a 
puzzle to entomologists, for the fly is very unlikely to be about 
so late in the season as the first appearance of the wheat. It 
fe suspected that the rye-grass preceding the wheat is respond 
siblei. At the Uiaiversity farm at Cambridge in October, 1919, 
Mrv Pbtherbridge succeeded in finding frit-fl^y ^bs in ryb- 
grass about to: be ploughed up for wheat. Jlxperiments are in 
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progress to determine whether a bastard fallow after clover 
and rye-grass removes the danger of frit-fly attack from the 
ensuing wheat crop. 

The comparative absence of complaints about wheat bulb-fly 
was quite in accordance with expectation, for, as noted in the 
Report of the Zoologist for 1918, it had been observed that 
unfavourable weather interfered with the development of the 
fly, and that, though the larvss were numerous and destructive, 
comparatively few adult flies were seen. 

Slugs did an unusual amount of harm to winter wheat, and 
wireworm and leather-jacket took their customary toll of wheat 
and oats. It was rather remarkable that wireworm was in 
some cases very troublesome on land which had been broken 
up in 1917 but which had furnished good crops in 1918- No 
very favourable reports were received as to the action of 
various insecticides alleged to be effective against this pest. 
In a bad attack of leather-jacket on oats in the north of England 
following a three-years’ wild white clover ley, Mr. Harper 
Gray found that the varieties Black Bell ” and “ Great 
Mogul’* suffered comparatively little. 

I have not this year received any complaints of the barley 
flea-beetle {Phyllotr^a vUttM) noticed in tte Report for 
1918, nor has another corn pest, the larva of a beetle {Lema 
; tmlanopa)^ which some entomolo^sts have recorded as injurious 
in the Midlands, come under my observation. 

Orass. —^The antler moth, so troublesome on high pastures 
in some districts last year and the year before, made ho 
reappearance in 1919. As was observed in the Report for 
1918, this is quite in accord with the past behaviour of this 
very erratic pest, and it was pointed out that its recurrence in 
the same districts during the present year was extremely 
. unlikely. As a matter of fact an entomologist who searched 
•for the insect in a place where it was highly injurious in 1918 
was unable to find a single caterpillar. It is only occasionally 
that it occurs anywhere in sufficient numbers to be a serious 
pest, and it has never been known to visit the same district in 
two consecutive years. It is therefore quite out of the question 
to attempt any measures of prevention in a given locality after 
a bad attack, for without such measures its early recurrence is 
in the highest degree unlikely. The only thing to do is to 
fight it vigorously when it does occur, using all the means at 
hand, and acting at the earliest possible moment. It always 
begins on high pastures at an altitude of not less than 750 feet, 
and the chief object is to circumscribe its action and prevent 
it from descending upon the lower and richer grass lands. 

The only case Of injury to grass land referred to me this 
year was on a southern racecourse, where about two acres were- 
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badly damaged by what was thought to be leather-jacket. The 
culprits proved, however, to be cockchafer grubs. 

Potatoes .—The most serious potato pests are of course 
fungoid, and do not concern this department, but certain 
animal pests have done minor injury to this crop. Like most 
other plants this year they have suffered from aphis. A few 
cases of infestation by the root-knot eel worm {Heterodera 
schachtii) have been reported, and considerable loss from 
wireworm attack has occurred. 

In Wales and in the Midlands a stem-boring surface cater¬ 
pillar has of late years been increasingly troublesome. The 
na.me of the moth to which it belongs is Hydrceda micacea. 

Pulse .—The black aphis on beans was in many localities 
exceedingly destructive this year, but correspondents .have 
called attention to the erratic nature of its incidence. Though 
on the whole more abundant than usual, its comparative 
absence from some districts was noted. One correspondent 
reported that he had one field of beans practically ruined and 
another badly attacked on one side but fairly free from aphis 
on the other, while the beans on a neighbouring estate escaped 
altogether. On inquiry it appeared that the neighbouring 
immune beans were on the side on which his own were least 
attacked. What had doubtless happened was that a swarm of 
'winged aphides had been brought to his crops by the wind and 
had exhausted itself on reaching the second field of beans. 
In certain conditions of the atmosphere such “ blights ” or 
migrations of myriswis of aphides are often observed, and the 
wayfarer finds his clothes covered by them. 

The question was also asked as to whether winter beans 
were more immune than the spring-sown crops. They appear 
to be just as liable to attack, but it is quite likely that they 
would suffer less on account of their more forward condition, 
the soft young growths being naturally most subj^t tb injury 
by insects. 

Sitones weevils did some harm both to peas and bean^ but 
were nothing like so injurious as they proved two years ^o. 
Pea thrips, which was little complained of last year, was stgsAn 
conspicuous this summer, and did considerable harm. A few 
cases of pea midge and pea moth were referred to me, and also 
of Bruchus beetles in stored beans. 

Boots and Garden Vegetables .—Complaints of almost all 
the recognised pests of these plants were received from one 
quarter or another, but except, perhaps, for aphis, the attacks 
were mostly local. The reports to tumip-fly were extra¬ 
ordinarily diverse. In some districts it was less in evidence 
than /usual; while in others it was particularly destruotiycv 
Garden and allotment vegetables seemed to suffer most. 
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Turnips suffered from surface caterpillars and wireworm, 
and the turnip-seed beetle was also complained of. The 
mangold pests were numerous, and some of them did much 
harm. At an early stage the pigmy beetle occurred in some 
places, and later it was this root crop which was most severely 
attacked by aphis. Generally it was the bean-aphis (A, rumicis) 
which smothered the mangold leaves, but in one of the worst 
eases it appeared to be A. atriplicis^ which naturally feeds on 
the common orache, and which often affects plants of the 
mangold and beet tribe. As in a case recorded by Theobald 
some years ago, the mangold leaves were crowded by dead 
specimens of the winged aphis, which seemed to have suc¬ 
cumbed to some fungus. 

It was in connection with mangolds, too, that millipede 
attacks were generally reported. The chief cabbage pests were 
root-fly maggot, gall weevil, and the larvse of the cabbage 
butterflies and the cabbage moth. Slugs, too, were more 
abundant than usual on these plants. The particular cater¬ 
pillar most troublesome varied in the most arbitrary manner 
from locality to locality, but on the whole there seemed to me 
to be more of the large white than usual, while this year I did 
not come across any caterpillars of the moth Pionea forftoalis 
which I mentioned in last year’s Report as being particularly 
noticeable in 1918. The prevalent aphis attacks extended also 
to plants of the brassica tribe. 

There were several complaints of carrot-fly, both on carrots 
and parsnip. Onion-fly was very destructive in some localities. 
In connection with this pest an observation by Mr. Roebuck is 
worth testing. He finds that if parsley is sown with the onion 
seed and continuously thinned out during the growing season 
the onions escape the fly. 

Other vegetable pests noted were asparagus beetle, celery- 
fly, and of course, wireworm and surface caterpillars. 

Fruit —The list of insects complained of as injuring fruit 
crops in 1919 is a particularly long one. Every kind of cater¬ 
pillar, from the large leaf-eating larva of the ‘‘ eyed hawk 
XSmerinihus ocellatus) and the wood boring larva of the 
leopard moth, to the stnair caterpillars of the particularly 
abxmdant Tortrix moths was met with. \ 

Multitudes of winter moths were caught on the b^ds fixed 
to the trees in 1918, and unhanded orchards where the moth 
was present suffered badly in 1919. Mr. Theobald found that 
in some Kent orchards the place of the winter-moth was taken, 
as regards damage, by an allied species, Fupitheoia redangulata 
—-one of the inoths couamoniy touown as ‘‘pugs,” but entirely 
differing from the wiater-nioth in habit inasmuch as its female 
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Various experiences during the past year make it desirable 
that something should be said in this Report with regard to the 
banding of trees. This expedient is only of use against those 
moths whose females are practi<^lly wingless and have to crawl 
up the trxmks to lay their eggs on the shoots. These are 
especially the winter-moth {Gheimatohia hrumata)^ the March- 
moth {Anisapteryx a^smlarici)^ and the “mottled umber” 
{Hylernia defoliaria). If none of these are present in an 
orchard, or only present to a very slight extent, banding is of 
no use. A case recently came under my notice where banding 
was being practised though there was no sign of winter-moth, 
and the particular pest in view was the codlin moth, against 
which sticky-banding: is without effect. Of course, in many 
orchards the winter-moth remains the chief pest and banding 
cannot safely be discontinued, but there are many cases where 
the caterpillars of moths with wingless females are compara¬ 
tively few in number, and arsenic spraying in the spring is 
very much more effective than banding in the autumn. Here, 
as always, it is most important to find out precisely what pests 
are present, and to take measures accordingly. The large fruit¬ 
growers are, of course, fully aware of this, but in the smaller 
fruit gardens and farm orchards money is often; spent in 
inappropriate treatment. 

One of the outstanding features of this year’s fruit pests was 
the sudden appearance, in various isolated localities, of huge 
numbers of the familiar lackey moth caterpillars, so as to 
constitute a veritable plague, as alarming as that of the grass 
inoth in recent years. Every common insect is liable to these 
fluctuations. Seasons now and then occur especially favourable 
to the development of the pest and unfavourable to the insects 
or birds which normally keep it under control; and it suddenly 
appears in unwonted abundance, with little or no wafning of 
its approach. In such cases nothing remains but to asi^mble 
all hands to fight it with every means available, and especklly. 
to prevent it spreading from the centre of attack. 

The lackey moth is not at all confined to orchards, but will 
eat the leaves of many kinds of tree. In some instances this 
summer the main occurrence of the caterpillars was not on 
fruit trees but on various broad-leafed trees such as oak and 
hawthorn, from which it migrated to the orchards, and one of 
the most successful measures agaixxst it was the banding of the 
trees not yet attacked, to intercept the caterpillars swarming 
towards them from trees already defoliated. Luckily the 
^egarious habits of these caterpillars make them easier of 
deduction than is the case with most pests. They make web- 
nefifts in which they congregate by night and in wet weather, 
ahd it is generally possible to remove and destroy whole broods 
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in suoli of the nests as are within reach. The same is true of 
the small Ermine moth, which was also highly destructive in 
the south of England last June. p 

The most disastrous lackey moth attack was in the Sitting- 
bourne district, where 1,000 acres were involved. Minor attacks 
were reported from many parts of the country, including 
Northumberland and Lancashire, where, however, there was 
evidence of it having been imported on nursery stock. The 
eggs are deposited in a neat ring-like fashion round the twigs, 
and it should not be difficult to detect them on young stock. 

Capsid bugs, apple sucker, apple blossom weevil, and red 
spider occurred sporadically, but later in the summer aphis 
attacks were almost universal, and in some cases highly 
destructive. I saw some young apple trees so severely infested 
that not only the leaves but the smaller shoots were killed. It 
was rather noticeable, however, that there were fewer complaints 
of cherry aphis than in some years. 

Among the ordinary fruit pests notified from one locality or 
another were pear-midge, pear leaf blister mite, raspberry 
beetle, gooseberry saw-fly and strawberry weevil. 

Forest pests .—There have been several inquiries for forest 
insects, though in most cases no great amount of harm was 
done. The oak tortrix was again very plentiful in some dis¬ 
tricts, and again it was noticeable that the pedunculate variety 
suffered most. The attacks were, perhaps, not so severe as in 
the two preceding years, but they were distinctly bad in certain 
localities. 

In one case the insect attacking some oak trees proved to be 
the large longicorn Priomis ooriarim^ a somewhat rare insect, 
only found in the south of England. 

Among the other insects complained of as injurious to 
broad-leafed trees were willow-beetle, beech-coccus and elm 
bark-beetle. 

The coniferous pests were all well-known insects, and 
included pine weevil, larch-bug, wood-wasps and pine saw-fly. 
Of the last-named both species were reported—^the common 
Lophyrm pinu and the less well known L. rufus. The wood- 
wasps {Sirex gigas) sent by one member for identification 
afforded a remarkable example of the variation in size in this 
species. Of two males emerging from the same piece of pine- 
wood one was precisely twice the length of the other. 

MiscbliiANeous Notes, 

Among the minor garden pests often brought to my notice, 
are wood-lice” or ^slaters,” These creatures certainly are 
capable of doing considerable harm in a garden or in green¬ 
houses and frames, but it is hard to re^d them as serious 
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pests because their presence depends on the nature of the 
locality rather than on the plants which happen to be growing 
there. If they are especially abundant there is sure to be near 
at hand some spot particularly favoumble to their developnient, 
and they will continue to gi^e trouble until this breeding 
ground is attended to. In a case this season the wood-lice 
which were doing much harm in a garden were traced to a 
rookery. What they require is moisture, abundance of shelter 
and decaying wood, and where these conditions are present 
they will breed in immense numbers and invade neighbouring 
flower beds and cucumber frames. They are easily trapped by 
providing them with slates to shelter under on well-watered 
ground, but this makes little impression on their numbers as 
long as their breeding places are left undisturbed. 

Household insects, infesting stored goods and furniture, are 
often referred to this Department for identification and advice 
as to their treatment, and occasionally cases of considerable 
interest arise. This autumn a correspondent sent me two 
kinds of insect alleged to be injuring some framed and glazed 
photographs, and to be swarming on the mountings behind the 
glass. One was a species of thrips—often found in such situa¬ 
tions, where, if not merely seeking shelter, it possibly finds 
some nourishment, either in fungoid growths due to dampness, 
or perhaps in the paste used in mounting. The other was more 
difficult to account for, since it was a parasitic chalcid fly— 
Pteromalus deplanatus. 

Of late years several cases have been recorded of incredible 
numbers-of this insect invading certain buildings—and even 
particular rooms—in various parts of the country. They are 
parasitic on some insect, but what this is is uncertain. It has 
been suggested that their *‘host” is the larva of the boring 
beetle AmMum^ and that the rooms they occur in so abundantly 
are infested by that pest, but this explanation is manifestly 
impossible. There is often no sign of the beetle in the rooms 
where the fly appears, and they would have to be present in 
prodigious numbers to account for such a host of parasites. 
Moreover, there is abundant evidence that the flies do not 
originate in the rooms, but invade them through the windows^ 
apparently seeking shelter. It has been conjectured that one 
of their “ hosts ” is the caterpillar of the oak tortrix, and if this 
should prove the case it would certainly explain their great 
abundmce during the last few years. It is very extraordinary 
that in their search for shelter they should even have penetrated 
behind the glasses of the mounted photographs^ 

Oboii. Wabbubton. 

School o£ Agriquitare, 

: Oamhiidge^ 

VOL. 80. P 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 1919 . 

The season 1918-19 could in no way be called a good one 
agriculturally. More or less continued wet in the late autumn 
and early winter months made the sowing time for wheat and 
for getting the land ploughed an unfavourable one* At 
Woburn, fortunately, thanks to the light chai»acter of the land 
and to the fact that a tractor had been hired, we were able to 
get on. From harvest time (1918) to the end of the year 
fiiere was a good deal of i*ain, more especially in December, on 
27 of the days of which rain in measurable quantity fell.. 
January, 1919, was even wetter, with snow towards the close 
then followed a cold and frosty February, the temperature at. 
one time going as low as - 3”F. March was once more very wet 
and cold and April nearly as bad, so that, when May opened with 
; a few bright ^y dayis a very late spring had been experienced 
and the land “ set ” very hard. Drought then commenced 
and continued throughout June, causing corn to be backward 
and the hay crop very short. Had it not been for a few showers 
tow^ds the end of June sowing of swedes would have been 
impossible. As it was, the mangold crop sown earlier never had a 
fak bhance, and was practically a failure. The early part of July 
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was fine and enabled the hay crop to be got in, while rain 
towards the end of the month gave the swedes a further 
impetus. The early part of August was very hot and helped 
towards the ripening of the corn crops, but unsettled weather 
towards the close of the month delayed harvest operations, 
which, however, were improved by a more favourable Septem¬ 
ber, this allowing of their being brought to a close. The late 
spring followed by dry weather and, indeed, drought in May 
and June, was mainly responsible for a poor corn yield, both of 
autumn and spring-sown crops, for a hay crop that barely 
reached 1 ton per acre, and for considerable difficulties with 
root crops, including potatoes. 

The total rainfall for the season was 27*53 inches with 197 
rainy days, as against a rainfall of 26*57 inches and 177 rainy 
days in 1917-8. 

Continuous Growing qf Wheat {Stackyard Field) 
1919 (43rd Season). 

The principal operations carried out were as follows :— 

1918, Oct. 4-10—Land ploughed. 

„ Oct. 8—Farmyard manure given to plot 11b. This 
contained *692 per cent, of nitrogen, so that 
5 tons 6 cwt. 1 qr. per acre were applied in 
order to give 100 lb, of ammonia. 

„ Oct. 24—“ Little Jossj” 10 pecks per acre drilled 

(after dressing with sulphate of copper). 

„ Oct, 24—Mineral manures sown (plots 4,5a and b, 
6, 8a and b, 8aa and 8bb, 9a and b, 10a and 11a). 

1919, May 15—Rape dust put on plpt 10b. This con¬ 

tained 4*80 per cent, of nitrogen, so that ^9 lb, 
were required per acre, to supply 25 lb. of 
ammonia. ' 

„ May 15—First top-dressings of sulphate of to 
monia and nitrate of soda applied (plots 2a, 2aa, 
2b, 2bb, 3a, 3b, 5a, 5b, 6, 8a, 8aa, 9a, 10a and 
11a), 

„ Miay 28—Second top-dressings applied (plots 3a, 
8a, 8aa and 9a). 

„ Aug. 18—Wheat crop cut. 

„ Sept. 1—Crop carted and stacked, 

„ Dec. 17—^Wheat threshed. 

1920, ^ Jan. 6—Wheat dressed and weighed. 

The chief features of the growing period were the marked 
eflEect of the nitrogenous top-dressings in July, the small amount 
of residue, after such a y9’et autumn, from the previous season’s 
application of these, and also the marked benefit from lime. ; 

The harv^t results are ^ven in Table !, page 422. 
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The wheat crop, as was to be expected after such an un¬ 
favourable season, was a poor-yielding one, though in the field 
it looked fahdy well. The unmanured produce was only 7*5 
bushels of corn with 7 cwt. of straw per acre, a result little 
more than half the corresponding crop of 1918. 

The highest yield was that of the farmyard manure plot 
(lib), this being 22 bushels of corn, with 1 ton of straw, per 
acre, no other plot of the whole series at all approaching this. 

Mineral manures alone (plot 4) gave an increase of 2*2 
bushels of corn per acre. 

The results from the use of nitrate of soda were, all round, 
better than those from sulphate of ammonia, and the addition 
of minerals to sulphate of ammonia did but little good as 
compared with that of lime. The plot 2b, where lime was put 
on once only, as far back as 1897, still continues to show the 
benefit, though plot 2bb (2 tons lime per acre repeated in 1905) 
gave, tins season, a marked increase of 5*4 bushels, which was 
not the case in 1918. .The repetition, in 1918, of 10 cwt. per 
acre of lime (plots 8aa, 8bb) has produced nearly an equal 
benefit, as has also the 1 ton of lime per acre on plot 5b. 

Nitrate of soda used by itself did no better with the double 
dressing than the single one (plots 3a, 3b), but the produce was 
considerably increased by the use of mineral manures (plots 6, 
9a). 

As between the use of phosphates and of potash (plots 10a, 
11a) there was not a marked difiEerence, the balance being in 
favour of the phosphates. 

Eape dust did not give much more than half the crop that 
farmyard manui*e did, but this was due largely to the late time 
of putting the rape dust on, and to the unfavourable season. It 
is intended in futoe to apply rape dust in the autumn. 

Fai'myard manure, as stated, gave much the highest crop of 
. all the plots, and the most straw. 

Owing to difficulty in obtaining a thresher,” the crop could 
not be threshed until just before Chi'istmas, and it was 
subsequently dressed, weighed and valued. Speaking generally, 
the corn was in good condition and up to the year’s average for 
wheat of the midland counties, so that it would have fetched 
about the standard price of 76s. 6d. per quainter. 

OdNTTNuous Growing op Barley {Stackyard Fjmld\ 
1919 (43rb Season). 

The principal field operations were :— 

1919, March 26.—^Farmyard manure applied to plot 11b 
6 tons 13 cwt. 0 qrs. 81bs. per acre, in order to 
give 100 lbs. ammonia per acre—the inanure 
, containing *553 per cent, of nitrogen. 
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1919, April 19.—Chevalier barley—9 pecks per acre— 

drilled, mineral manures being applied the same 
day to plots 4a, 4b, 5a, 5aa, 5b, 6, 8a, 8aa, 8b, 8bb, 
9a, 9b, 10a, 11a. 

„ May 15.—Rape dust applied to plot 10b—429 lbs. 
per acre (contained 4*80 per cent, nitrogen). 
First top-dressings of sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda applied to plots 2a, 2aa, 2b, 2bb, 
3a, 3b, 5a, 5aa, 5b, 6, 8a, Saa, 9a, 10a, and 11a. 

„ May 28.—Second top-dressings of nitrogenous 
salts put on (plots 3a, 8a, Saa, and 9a). 

„ Sept. 9.—Barley cut. 

„ Sept. 16.— „ carted and stacked. 

„ Dec. 17.— „ threshed. 

1920, Jan. 8.— „ dressed and weighed. 

The harvest results are given in Table II., page 423. 

The unmanured yield was 11*8 bushels of corn per acre, 
with 7 cwt. 1 qr. of straw per acre, and this was 3 bushels per 
acre better than in the previous unfavourable season of 1918, 
though inferior to the crop of 1917. 

Mineral manures alone (plots 4a, 4b) gave an increase of 
2*2 bushels per acre without lime, and one of 6*1 bushels per 
acre where lime had been given as well in 1915. Accordingly, 
in three of the four years since lime was put on, there has been 
an increased benefit from its use. 

Sulphate of ammonia used alone (plot 2a) or with minerals 
only (plots 5a, 8a) gave little or no crop, but in all cases of the 
addition of lime a crop was obtained, this, on plot 5aa (minerals, 
sulphate of ammonia and lime), being 6*5 bushels per acre 
above the unmanured produce. The double dressing of 
sulphate of ammonia, with the same amount of lime and 
minerals (plot 8bb) gave a somewhat lower yield than the single 
dressing. 

Nitrate of soda (plots 3a, 3b), as in 1918, gave a less crop 
than the untreated one, even when the heavier application was 
made, and this lends ground to the belief that these plojts are 
gradually failing, just as the sulphate of ammonia ones did. 
The addition of 3nineral manures (plot 6) showed, howdver, a 
marked benefit, the increase being 8 bushels per acre above the 
unmanured. With the double amount of nitrate of soda (plot 
9a) the increase went up to 12 bushels per acre, this plot 
providing the third highest crop of the series. : 

The second highest crop (26*5 bushels per acre) was on 
plot lla where nitrate of soda was used with sulphate of 
potash, the use of the latter having given 8 bushels more per 
acre than superphosphate with sulphate of potash omitted 
(plot 10a). 
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TabIiE I .—Oontirmous Growing of Wheat, 1919 
(43r<i Season). 

(Wheat grown year after year on the same land, the manures being applied 

every year.) 


Stackyard Field—Produce per acre. 




Head com 

Tail 

com 

Straw. 

Plot 

Manures per acre 

No. of 
bush. 

Weight 

per 

bushel 

Weight 

chaff. 

Ac. 

1 

ITninaxiured. 

6*8 

Lb. 

61*6 


O.q. lb. 
7 2 11 

2a 

Sulphate of ammonia (=26 lb. am¬ 
monia) ...... 

— 


4 

2 0 18 

2aa 

As 2a, with 5 cwt. lime, Jan., 1305, 
repeated 1909, 1910 and 1911. 

6*8 


8 

8 2 7 

2b 

As 2a, with 2 tons lime, Dec., 1897 . 

6*7 

63*0 

4 

6 2 9 

2bb 

As 2b, with 2 tons lime (repeated), 
Jan., 1906 . ... 

11*1 

64*0 

8 

9 13 

3a 

Nitrate of soda (=50 tb. ammonia) « 

18*8^ 

61*5 

20 

12 2 0 

3b 

Nitrate of soda (=26 lb. ammonia) . 

13'9 

66*5 

Hy 

11 3 1 

4 

Hineial manures (superphosphate, 3 



H 



cwt*; sulphate of potash, ) cwt.) . 

9*7 

61*0 

B 

9 3 16 

5a 

Min^I manures and sulphate of am¬ 
monia (s 26 lb. ammonia) . « 

7*8 

63*0 

■ 

7 10 

5b 

As 6a, with 1 ton lime, Jan., 1905 . 

11*6 

63*5 

8 

92 6 

6 

Mineral manures and nitrate of soda 
(=25 lb. ammonia). . • . 

16*4 

61*2 

10 

11 0 19 

7 

Unmanured . . * . . 

8*1 

60*6 

7 

6 3 21 

8a 

Mineral manures and (in alternate 
jears) sulphate of ammonia (=50 lb. 
ammonia) . . . . ' . 

2*3 

62*0 

4 

3 2 19 

3aa 

As 8a, with 10 cwt. lime, Jan., 1905, 
repeated Jan., 1918 

9*6 

61*0 

12 


8b 

Mineral manures, sulphate of ammonia 
(=60 lb. ammonia) omitted (in 
alternate years) 

6*7 

60*0 

8 


8bb 

As 8b, with 10 cwt. lime, Jan., 1905, 
repeated Jan., 1918 . . , . 

10*4 

62*0 

12 


»a 

Mineral manures and (in alternate 
years) nitrate of soda (=60 lb. 
ammonia) * . . . . 

16*3 

61*9 

16 


3b 

Mineral manures, nitrate of soda 
(=60 lb. ammonia) omitted (in 
alternate years) . . . 

11-0 

60*6 

12 


10a 

Superphosphate 3 cwt., nitrate of soda 






(=26 lb. ammonia) . • . 

13*7 

60*0 

12 

12 1 2 

10b 

Bape dust (=25 lb. ammonia) . 

11*2 

59-3 

12 

11 0 0 

Ua 

Sulphate of potash 1 cwt., nitrate of 
8^ (=25 lb*.ammonia) . 

12*1 

60*6 

12 

10 2 26 

lib 

Famyai^ manure (=100 lb. am- 





* 

. 'mpnia}-' * ■ 

22-0 

HI 

18 

20 0 24 
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Table II. — Continuous Crowing of BarUy^ 1919 
(43rd Semon). ' 

(Barley grown year after y^r on the same land, the manures being applied 

eyeiy year.) 

_Stackyard Field—Produce per acre. 



] 

Head com 

Tab 

com 

Straw, 

chaS; 

Ac. 

Plot 

Manureg per acre 

No. of 
bush. 

Weight 

per 

bush. 

Weight 

1 

Unmanured. 

12*4 i 

Lb. 

49-7 

Lb. 

33 

0. q. lb, 

7 14 

2a 

Sulphate of ammonia (sb 25 lb. am¬ 
monia) . 

2*4 

48*0 

12 ' 

2 0 22 

2aa 

As 2a, with 5 cwt. lime, Mar., 1905, 
repeated 1909,1910 and 1912. 

6-8 

48-0 

28 

6 16 

2b 

As 2a, with 2 tons lime, Dec., 1897, 
repeated 1912. . . 

7-3 

490 

24 

5 1 4 

2bb 

As 2a, with 2 tons lime, Dec., 1897, | 
repeated Mar., 1905 

6-6 

48-0 

24 

6 2 9 

3a 

Nitrate of soda (a 50 lb. ammonia) . 

10*9 

48-5 

36 

7 0 26 

3b 

Nitrate of soda (=25 lb. ammonia) 

10*1 

48-0 

42 

6 0 4 

4a 

Mineral manur^' .... 

14-0 

60-0 

34 

7 0 10 

4b 

As 4a, with 1 ton lime, 1915 

Minei^ manures and sulphate of am¬ 
monia (=26 lb. ammonia) 

17-9 

61-1 

48 

8 3 12 

Sa 

9-4 

60*6 

28 

6 3 1 

3aa 

As 5a, with 1 ton lime, Mar., 1905, 
repeated 1916. 

18-3 

50-5 

66 

13 0 7 

5b 

As 5a, with 2 tons lime, Dec., 1897, 
repeated 1912. . . . . 

13-5 

60-0 

36 

7 3 16 

6 

Mineral manures and nitrate of soda 
(=26 lb. ammonia), 

19-7 

49-4 

36 

11 0 2 

7 

Unmanured 

11*2 

49-7 

27 

7 0 16 

8a 

Mineral manures and (in alternate 
years) sulphate of aznmonia (= 50 lb. 
ammonia) « . . . . 

2 6 

62-0 

8 

1 2 25 

8aa 

.As 8a, with 2 tons Hme, Dec*, 1897, 





, , 

repeated 1912, * . ... 

17-5 


62 

10 3 6 

8b 

Mineral manures, sulphate of ammonia 






(^50 lb. ammonia) omitted (in 





8bb 

alternate years) . , . 

2‘6 

6()-0 

8; 

1 2 1 

As 8b, with 2 tons lime, Dec*, 1897, 





repeated 1912. . . . .. 

13^3 

50^0 

1 20 

6 3 26 

9a 

Mineral manures and (in alternate 
years) nitrate of soda (s50 lb. am¬ 
monia) *. 

24*0 

49-6 

48 

12 3 21 

9b 

Mineral manures, nitrate of soda 
(ss50 lb. ammonia) omitted (in 
alternate years) .... 

12-0 

51*6 

64 

7 1 6 

iOa 

Superphosphate 3 cwt., nitrate of soda 
(=25 lb. ammonia) • - 

18*3 

50-0 

48 

11 3 2 

lOb 

Bape dust (=25 lb. ammonia) . . 

11-7^ 

60-0 

66 

7 3 6 

lla 

Sulphate of potash 1 cwt;, nitrate of 
soda (=25lb. ammonia). . . 






26'5 

60*2 

63 

14 2 11 

lib 

Parmyard, manure (=100 lb. am- 

28-3: 





^ monia)-' • • . • ' 

61*3 

67 

16 0 22 


t Snpexphoiphate I sulphate of pqtaihl owt. 
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As with the wheat, farmyard manure (plot 11b) produced 
the largest crop, viz. 28*3 bushels per acre, rape dust (plot 10b) 
failing to benefit, though this was probably due to its late 
application. 

As regards quality, the corn was bad, being immature and 
unsound through unfavourable weather. On a basis of 115s. 
per quarter as an average, the best sample (from plot 4b, 
minerals and lime) might have fetched 105s. per quarter, but 
for most of the other lots not above 95s. per quarter would 
have been given, while the worst ones would not have reached 
90s. 

Rotation Expbeimbnts.—The Unexhausted Manorial 
Value of Cake and Corn (Stackyard Fikzd). 

Series (7. 1919, Barley, after Swedes fed on. 

The swede crop of 1918 came to only about 11 tons per 
acre, and this amount was fed off—^from February 13,1919, to 
March 27,1919—^with sheep receiving, on plot 1, com (barley 
and oats), and on plot 2 linseed cake and cotton cake. On 
either plot the quantity consumed—of com or mixed cake— 
was 4 cwt. to the acre. A little clover hay-chaff was given as 
well. The land was ploughed after the sheep and Chevalier 
barley was drilled on April 11, at the rate of 9 pecks per acre. 
A poor crop, as with the continuous plot, was the result. Red 
clover—12 lb. per acre—was drilled in the barley on May 26. 
The barley crop was cut on September 2, carted and stacked on 
September 12, threshed on September 17, and dressed and 
weighed on January 6, 1920. 

The results are given in Table III, 

Table III .—Rotation Experiment—the Unexhausted Manu- 
rial Value of Gake and Corn. Series 0 (Stackyard 
Field) 1919 —Barley after Swedes fed on. 


Produce per acre. 




Head com 

Tail 

com 

straw, 

chafl, 

Sbc. 

Hot 


Weight 

Bush. 

Weight 

per 

bush. 

Weight 

1 

Oom-fed Plot . 

Lb. 

915 

17*4 

Lb. 

52-6 

Lb. 

216 

a q. lb. 
12 0 14 

2 

CSake-fed Plot ... 

956 

18*2 

62-4 




The difference between the two plots was less than 1 bushel 
per acre, with a slight advantage to the cake-fed plot. The 
Btmw was the same on two plots within a couple of pounds. 
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The result, accordingly, was much as in former years. The 
corn was badly smutted, and the "value of it was not put above 
90s. per quarter on a basis of 115s. 

Series D. 1919, Red Glover, after Barley. 

During the autumn of 1918 the red clover, which had been 
sown in a barley crop, was “touched up” with fresh seed and 
it pew fairly, giving the first crop—cut as hay—on June 17, 
this being carted on June 23. The clover-hay crop, owing to 
the drought, was only a poor one, and less than 1 ton per acre ; 
moreover, it contained a good deal of weed. The second 
cutting, however, was much better. This was cut on August 18, 
and carted on August 27, the weight being rather over a ton 
per acre and much freer from weed than the first crop. The 
difference between the two plots, as given in Table lY. 
was immaterial, and, possibly, misleading, owing to the quan¬ 
tity of weed in the first crop. 

Table IY. —Rotation Experiment—the Unexhausted Manurial 
Value of Gdke and Corn, Series D {Stachyard Field), 1919, 
Red Glover. 


Produce of Clover Hay per acre. 


Plot 


1st crop 

. 2nd crop 

Total 

1 

Corn-fed plot 

T. c. q. lb, 

0 18 3 10 

T c, q. lb. 
1113 

T. e. q. lb. 

2 0 0 13 

S 

Cake-fed plot 

0, 16 3 3 

1 2 2 18 

1 19 1 21 


Gbbbn-Manubihg Bxpebihbhts. 

{a) Stackyard Field. Series A. 

1919 was the year for the green crops, to be fed off by 
sheep. The land was ploughed in April and early May. Tares, 
at the rate of 2 bushels per acre, were drilled on May 21, and, 
on June 4, rape, 5 lb, per acre, and mustard, 1 peek per acre^ 
All three sets of green crops came up capitally, and it is some 
years since such good ones have been grown on this land. The 
tares in particular were excellent. Sheep were put on the plots 
on August 11, and, be^nning with the mustard, they passed in 
succession on to the rape and then the tares, feeding off each 
crop with 1^ cwt. of cotton cake per acre. The sheep finished 
on September 15. The land was then ploughed and wheat 
drilled. 

(6) Lansome Field. : 

.It having been determined to give the land a thorough 
cleaning before entering on a fresh series experiinents, the 
year was devoted to this, the land being faiipw^. It was . 
ploughed several timfes and tfee wee<^ rwot^ed. as far as jcpible*;: 
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Experiments with Nitrogenous Top-dressings (Road 
Piece Field), 1919. 

It was intended to carry on, simultaneously with others at 
the pot-culture station, experiments with different top-dressings 
for barley. The barley, 9 pecks per acre, was drilled in Eoad 
Piece field on April 8 and 9, it following on swedes fed on the 
land by sheep, so that no further manuring was given at start¬ 
ing. The nitrogenous top-dressings were (a) sulphate of 
ammonia, (b) nitrate of soda, (c) nitrate of ammonia, (d) nitrate 
of lime, {e) nitrolim, and the quantities applied were based on 
the amount of nitrogen contained in a dressing of 1 cwt. of 
sulphate of ammonia per acre. These dressings—each supply¬ 
ing a like amount of nitrogen per acre—^were applied on June 4. 
Owing to the dry weather, coupled with the late sowing, the 
crop was far from a satisfactory one. The straw was extremely 
short, though the ears developed well and the barley yielded 
from 31 to 43 bushels of corn per acre. The results, in such a 
season, however, were not fully ‘comparable, and it would be 
misleading to give the weights obtained, or to do more than 
indicate the general line which , the experiment took. This 
latter is given mainly because a shnilar experiment was carried 
out simultaneously at the pot-culture station (see page 434) and 
because the same general indications were there given. These 
were :—Firstly, that nitrogen applied in the form of nitrate of 
soda did best, giving a marked increase on the untreated plot; 
secondly, that the same amount of nitrogen in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia or of nitrate of ammonia, did next best; 
thirdly, that in the form of nitrolim (calcium cyanamide) 
nitrogen was less effective than in any other form. 

The Relative Talubs of Limb and Chalk for 
Liming purposes (Stackyabd Field), 1919. 

For a number of years experiments have been carried on 
at the pot-culture station on the action of caustic lime and car¬ 
bonate of lime in neutralising the acidity of an acid soil such 
as that of plot 2a of the continuous wheat and barley series 
and on which sulphate of ammonia has been used for a number 
of years and has rendered the soil (originally very lacking in 
lime) quite acid. It was noticed in these experiments that the 
caustic lime and carbonate of lime behaved in some respects 
very differently, and, accordingly, it was determined to try 
these experiments on the field scale, in addition to having a 
duplicate carried out simultaneously at the poWultiire station, 
and to see how the two forms of lime acted in actual practice. 
The area selected was in Stackyard Pield—^oue half, compris¬ 
ing % ^res, of series B being taken. This had previously borne 
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a crop of potatoes (1918) which was manured alike over the 
whole area witji farmyard manure. Twelve plots were set out 
as follows:— 


Plot. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


Applications per Acre. 

Nothing. 

Chalk equivalent in lime (CaO) to 10 cwt. of lime (caustic). 
»» » « M 1 ton .) «. 


Nothing. 

Lime (caustic) 
»», 


2 tons . 

3 „ 

4 

10 cwt. 

1 ton. 

2 tons. 

3 „ 

4 „ 


The lime and chalk were commercial supplies, the former 
being Buxton lump lime and the latter coming fron Dunstable 
(Beds.) and being ground. The lump lime was spread on 
January 9, 1919, and allowed to slake down, being subse¬ 
quently spread about; the ground chalk was spread on January 
13. The land was ploughed at the end of February and early 
in March, and barley was drilled on April 18. The barley 
suffered much from wireworm attack (the land had been 
in ‘‘seeds” two years previously), and. added to this, was 
the influence of the dry season, the result being that only a 
small and inferior crop of barley was obtained. It was not to 
be expected that the different lime applications would “ tell ” 
in the first year, and the crop-weighings showed but small dif¬ 
ferences. The experiment will be continued over the whole 
rotation course and should yield interesting results. 


Leather as a Manure {Lansomm Fiblb% 1919. 

As a supplement to some experiments at the Pot-Oulture 
Station, a noanurial trial with leather was made upon a swede 
crop in Lansome Field, The ordinary dreeing for the swedes 
on this field was farmyard manure, 5 cwt. per aci^e basic 
slag, and a subsequent top-dressing of sulphate of ammonia. 
But 3 plots were left without farmyard manure and were 
treated as follows :— * 

Hot 

1 Urotmd leather powder—1 ton per acre. 

2 Sulphate pf ammonia. 

3 Treated leather—1 ton per acre. 

The leather powder was natural leather»very finely 
powdered ; the treated lather had been acted upon by sulphuric 
acid with the object of making the nitrogen of the; leather 
; sqluhle. Both were applied previous to planting of swedes. 
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The sulphate of ammonia was given as a top-dressing after the 
roots were singled. It was used in amount to supply the same 
nitrogen as in the natural leather powder, and was quite a small 
dressing. This experiment is mentioned for the sake of show¬ 
ing that neither the ground nor the treated leather had any 
eiBfect on the crop, which was, in each case, markedly inferior 
to that from the sulphate of ammonia, small as was the amount 
of the latter applied. Indeed, the inferiority of the leather- 
dressed plots was clearly indicated in the appearance of the 
plots, the leather having done no good whatever. 

GRASS EXPERIMENTS. 

1. Broad Mead^ 1919. 

(a) Improvement of Old Pasture. 

(b) Varieties of Lime. 

(c) Different Forms of Lime. 

Once more, through the shortage of permanent pasture at 
the Home Farm, Broad Mead . had to be hayed, and 
so a further set of results was available for the above. 
No further applications were made in ^tiy case. The 
plots were all chain-harrowed in the spring. The grass was 
out June 21-2g, carted and weighed June 24-30. The results 
are. given in Tables Y., VI. and VIL 

In (a) the unmanured plot gave the lowest yield of hay. 
Lime showed little increase, and the heaviest crop was, as 
usual, with farmyard manure. Basic slag and nitrate of potash 
produced the next best return, and basic slag with sulphate of 
potash was leather superior to superphosphate with the same. 

Table V. —Improvemmt of Old Pasture {Broad Mead). 


Produce of Hay per acre, 1919. 


Plot 

Manuring per acre in 1913 

Weight of 
hay per acre 

1 

J Basic slag 10 cwt. . .) 

T. 0 . q. lb, 

1 10 0 0, 

X 

{Nitrate of potash 1 cwt. . . . . i . | 

2 

f Mineral superphosphate 6 cwt. \ 

1 Sulphate of potash 1 cwt . . ... . .] 

16 2 0 

3 

f Basic slag 10 cwt.. . . . i 

\ Sulphate of potash 1 cwt. .j 

16 10 

4 

No manjire. 

113 0 


fLime followed (in 1913) by— ^ 

6 

] Snperphosphate 3 cwt. ... . . . 1 

12 10 


( Sulphate of pota^ 1 cwt. ... . . J 


^ ' "[ 

IhmglStons . . ..... . . .. 

111 2 0 
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Tablb VI .—Varieties of Lime on Grass Land {Broad 

Mead). 

Produce of Hay per acre, 1919. 


Hot 

Lime applied in 1910 and again in 1916^ 

Weight of hay per acre 

1 

Buxton lime . . 

T. c. q. lb. 

17 3 0 

2 

Chalk lime. 

16 2 0 

3 

Magnesian lime .... 

15 0 6 

4 

Ho lime. 

14 2 0 

5 

Lias lime. 

18 0 0 

6 

Oolite lime ..... 

17 10 


1 QiVo tons per acre in each case 


Table 'VII.— Diffe/rmt Forms of Lime on Gfrass Land 
{Broad Mead). 

Weights of Hay per acre, in 1919. 


Plot 

Lime applied, 1913^ 

Weight of hay per acre 

1 

Lump lime . . ' , 

T. c. q. lb. 

19 0 0 

2 

Ground lime. 

19 2 0 

3 

Nothing. 

18 0 0 

4 

Ground limestone .... 

1 11 2 0 

5 

Ground chalk .... 

1 13 1 0 


1 per acre (independently of carriage, cartage, Ac.}, was spent on each plot for the 

lime used. 


In (&) the unlimed plot was the poorest; magnesian lime 
but a shade better; arid there was little difference between the 
rest, lias lime and Buxton lime giving the best returns,, 
though the oolite lime and the chalk were but little inferior. 

■ In (<5) the unlimed plot was lowest, and gi*ound chalk gave 
the best result; ground limestone also did well and was 
superior to either lump or gi'ound lime. 

These results were quite on the lines of those of 1918. 

2. Charity Farm—West Brook Fields 1919. 

Plots 1 (always hayed) and 2 (alternately bayed and grazed) 
were made into hay this year. 

The grass was mown July 11-15 arid carted July 16 and 17. 

The results were:— 

Weight of hay per acre. , . 

T. c. : q. lb. 

Plot 1 (always hayed) . . . 1 10 .3 0 , 

„ 2 (alternately grazed and hayed) 1.9 .2 0 

The dry weather aecourited for the hay oro|) bmng m small. 
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EAiuFAiiL AT Woburn Experimental Station, 191849. 



(292 ft. above 

sea level.) 





No. of days 



No. of days 



with‘01 in. 



with -01 in. 


Total 

or more 


Total 

or more 


Xiichei 

recorded 


Inches 

recorded 

1918. 



March. 

3-69 

21 

Octobeor 

. 1*55 

18 

April . 

2-57 

* 17 

Norember . 

. 2*27 

IS 

May . 

0*61 

6 

December . 

. 2-32 

27 

June . 

1-20 

10 

1919. 



Jidy . 

2*77 

18 

Januwy 

. 3-85 

21 

August 

2*51 

12 

Febmaiy. . 

. 2-62 

13 

September . 

1*67 

16 



Total . 

27-53 

197 


POT-CULTURE EXPERIMENTS, 1919. 

1. The Hills^ Experiments—The Influence of Arsenic Com- 
pounds upon Wheat. 

AlthoTigli at the time of the sittings of the Royal Commission 
on Arsenical Poisoning (1900) experiments with arsenic were 
carried out at Wobnrn—^the results being ^ven in the Report 
of that Commission—^the question then at issue was the extent 
to which arsenic was taken up by plants. Nothing was done, 
however, as to the direct action of arsenic in difiEerent forms 
and amounts upon plant life. It was determined to try this in 
1919. The selected compounds were (1) arsenious acid (ASjOg), 
(2) arsenic add (H 3 As O4), (3) and (4) the soda salts of the 
two, viz. (3) sodium arsenite (Na As O 2 ) and (4) sodium arsenate 
(Na*H As O 4 , 7 HaO). 

As there was nothing in the way of previous guida-nce to go 
by, the quantities taken were more or less arbitrary, viz. -001 
* per cent., -005 per cent,, *01 per cent., *02 per cent., *05 per 
cent., and 40 per cent, of the element arsenic, this being 
reckoned on the soil after mixipg with the arsenic compounds, 

' the mixed soil containing the percentages of arsenic named. 

The soil used was from Stackyard Field, the pots were 
earthenware ones, and each experiment was in duplicate. 
Whbat was planted on December 30, 1918. Germination was 
duly noted, and all went well until early in February, 1919, 
when the extreme cold, for the first time in the history of the 
Pot-culture Station, killed the wheat and rendered it necessary 
to make a fresh start with-spring wheat. This destruction of 
plant was not confined to the arsenic experiments but extended 
to the whole of the winter-sown wheat in pots. For, the six 
^y^, February 8 to 13, the lowest temperatures reached were 
4^*^, 3^F., 2«P, --3‘»F., 4‘^F and 0®F, It is noticeable that while 
the wheat in pots suffered thus, in the field the autumn-sown 
wheat, protected by a thin covering, of snow, experienced no 
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injury. Spring wheat (‘^Red Marvel”) had to be put in on 
March 20 and the experiment restarted. Our general experience 
with spring-sown wheat in pot-culture work has not been 
altogether satisfactory, and occasionally anomalies have been 
found. These do not, however, seem to have appeared in the 
present series. Twenty wh^at grains were sown in each pot, 
the plants being later reduced to twelve. As regards ger¬ 
mination, there was no failure with any of the arsenious acid 
plants, but with arsenic acid or the soda salts of either acid 
there was retardation of germination when *02 per cent, of 
arsenic was supplied, and with *10 per cent, of arsenic in these 
forms no plants came in one case and only four out of the 
twenty sown in another. -10 per cent, of arsenic in soluble 
form would accordingly seem to inhibit germination entirely. 
There was little difference shown in the arsenious acid set 
during growth, and this was borne out by the crop weighings. 
The appearances presented by selected crops are shown in 
Plate 1. 

With arsenic acid, on the other hand, very marked 
differences were shown. The principal ones are indicated 
in Plate 1. There was no felling off of crop up to *01 per 
cent, of arsenic, but with *02 per cent, came a decrease, and 
with *05 per cent, or more an entire failure of plant. 

Passing to the soda salts, these gave results which followed 
the lines of the arsenic acid, *02 per cent, of arsenic in each 
case causing a diminution of crop and, practically, entire 
failures with ’05 per cent, or ‘10 per cent. 

A comparison of e. f. and g. in Plate 1 with the corres¬ 
ponding ones in Plate 2 will show that the toxic action 
produced is due to the arsenic and not to the soda; also, from 
the same results being found with the soda salts of arsenic acid 
as from the acid itself, that the injury done is hot due to 
acidity. It is further clear that it is on the relative solubilities 
that the differences between arsenious and arsenic acid and 
their respective soda salts depend, for whereas, as shown by c. 
and d. in Plate 1, ‘05 per cent, and *10 per cent, of arsenic in 
the less soluble form of arsenious acid can be used without 
apparent injury, the same amounts in the more soluble forms 
of arsenic acid (f. and g. Plate 1) or of the soluble soda salts of 
the two acids (c. and d. or f. and g. Plate 2) cause entire 
failure of plant. 

The plants, after being photographed, were haiwested on 
August 13, and the results of weighing are set out in Table I. 
In a few instances there was some indication of a slightly 
stimulating effect being produced, but the apparent gain was 
hardly beyond the limits of experimental error. The examina¬ 
tion of the roots gave no Special information. 
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The general conclusions come to were :— 

1. That the extent to which arsenic can be applied to the 
wheat plant without injuring it depends upon the solubility or 
insolubility of the arsenic-containing body. 

2. With insoluble forms like arsenious acid, up to *10 per 
cent, can be used without any injury being done to germination 
or crop. 

3. With the more soluble compounds, such as arsenic acid 
or the soda salts of either arsenious or arsenic acid, a decrease 
of crop takes place when arsenic is used up to *02 per cent., 
and, with *05 per cent, or more, entire failure of crop results, 

4. *05 per cent, of arsenic in soluble form retards germina¬ 
tion and *10 per cent, entirely inhibits it. 

5. The limit of safe use would appear to be *01 per cent, 
of arsenic. This would represent an application of about 
cwt. of arsenic acid per acre. 


Table I .—Arsenic Compounds on Wheat, 1919. 



Com 

Straw 


Com 

Straw 

No treatment 



100 

100 

No treatment . 




100 

100 

Arsenionsacidcontaining’OOl % As 

84*7 

90*2 

Sodium arsenite containing *001X As 

102*5 

107*2 



•005 „ 

117-6 

108-0 

w n 


•005 


116*1 

124*0 



•01 

9T6 

m 

»» « 


•01 


107*7 

101*4 



•02 „ 

96*6 

88*3 

n ' ■'1 

' M 

•02 


79-3 

87-3 



•(® « 

99*2 

76-1 

>1 n 


•05 


— 

11-2 



*10 . 

98*1 

71*8 

i. « 


•10 




Arsenic acid 


•001 „ 

89*2 

92*6 

Sodium arsenate 


*001 


lOS'l 

105*1 

« »* 


•005 „ 

1020 

102-3 



•005 


95*4 

86*6 



•01 „ 

120*4 

93*3 

-« »* 


■01 

. 

loro 

88’3 



•02 „ 

82*6 

77*2 

« » 


•02 


67*0 

58*4 

« w 



•— 

6*9 



•05 

,, 

— 

7-1 

1* « 


'10 „ 





•10 





11. The Belative Effects of Lime and Chalk. 

As mentioned on page 426 experiments have been carried 
out for several years at the Pot-culture station with the object 
of seeing whether lime and chalk work similarly, and chiefly 
in relation to the question of the neutralising of soil acidity 
by one or the other. The results have led to some rather 
unexpected conclusions, and it was considered desirable to test 
these piuctically in the field. With this view the experiment 
recorded on pages 426 and 427 was initiated. At the same time 
a duplicate of the field experiment, but by pot-culture methods, 
was determined on, and it was thought likely that the results 
would be more keftnediate than in the field, as, indeed, proved 
be the case. - 

The soil used was that of Stackyard Field and taken from 
Iffe beiidk just outside the field plots on this subject. This soil 
contained lime '205 per cent.,, magnesia *124 per cent., and 







Flats 1.—^Tbe .influence of Ai«enic compoundfl on Wheat. 1919. 

(a) untreated; (b) -08 per cent.; (c) *06 per cent.; (d) ’lO per cent, of Arsenic ;ui Avseuious acid; (e) *08 per cent; (£) *05 per cent. 

Cb) *10 per cent, of Arsenic as Arsenic Acid. 













Flats 2.--The influence of Arsenic compounds on Wheat. 1919. 









Pljltb 3.—Lime and Carbonate of Lime compared, on stackyard Field Soil. 1919. 

(a) untreated; (to) 10 owt. per acre; (c) 1 ton per acre; (d) 2 tons per acre; (e) 3 tona per acre; (f) 4 tons per acre, of Lime applied 

as Caustic Lime 













as Cavbonat*^ of=Limo. 
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organic matter 2*44 per cent The ‘‘lime equivalent” (car¬ 
bonate of lime required to neutralise) was, at the outset, *095 
per cent. The experiments were to be—as in the field—on 
barley; earthenware pots were used and each experiment was 
in duplicate. 

The several applications were the same as in the field, viz., 
1® lime (CaO) 10 cwt., 1 ton, 2 tons, 3 tons and 4 tons per acre 
respectively, and 2° carbonate of lime supplying the same 
aihounts of lime (CaO) as in the foregoing. The materials 
were mixed with the top 5 inches of the soil in each pot to 
imitate what might occur in practice. Twenty seeds of barley 
per pot were sown on April 7th, 1919, and the germination 
noted. With the exception that with the higher quantities of 
carbonate of lime there appeared to be a slight retardation of 
germination, there was nothing special to observe, and with 
even the highest amounts of caustic lime there was no retarda¬ 
tion. But as the plants grew (they were thinned to 12 on 
May 8th) marked differences of growth showed themselves 
between the two series. These are clearly set out in Plates 
3 and 4. With caustic lime (Plate 3) there was a progressive 
increase and tillering of the crop right up to 4 tons of lime per 
acre, and this is borne out by the figures given in Table II; 
with chalk, however (Plate 4), one pot remained, to all 
appearance, much like another, and the results (Table II) 
show that the variations were not beyond those of experimental 
error. The crops were reaped on August 18. 

Table II shows that, anyhow for the first year of applica¬ 
tion, lime and chalk behave very differently, the lime telling 
almost at once, whilst the chalk seemed to be inactive. 


Table II .—and Chalk upon Barley^ 1919. 


T teamen ti 



Treatment 

Corn 

Straw 

No Lime . . . . . 

Lime (CaO) 10 cwt per acre 
11 11 1 ion 1) ■ 11 

„ „ 2 tons „ . 

” ” 4 .. 

t 

100 

120-6 

144-3 

233'0 

292-8 

299^ 

100 

116-7 

165*0 

245*3 

292-1 

313-8 

No Lime . . 

Obali: equivalent to OaO 10 cwt. peracre 

« 1* *• 1 ” ’* ■ 

„ n « 2tons„ „ 

!♦ 11 r « 11 ti 11 

t\ w 1. 4 1. (. „ 

100 

98-5 

113-3 

113-3 

134-1 

.106*7 

100 

102-9 

10»‘6 

113*9 

113-9 

IIVO 


These results are those of the first year only, and, indeed, 
it is somewhat remarkable that the lime should have acted so 
quickly. It remains to be seen what will happen in subsequent 
years, and also whether any differences will be found in, the 
case of the field experiment, which, as stated earlier, was 
rendered ineffective through the unfavourable season. 

The very marked differences of 1919 in the pot-culture 
experiments—as seen both in Table II and in Plates 3 and 
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4—led to inquiry as to how far the soil had in each instance 
become neutralised by the addition of lime or of chalk. 
Accordingly, when the crops had been removed, the soil was 
sampled and examined to ascertain the then “ lime equivalent.” 
The following figures were obtained :— 



GaC03 

required 

to 

neutralise 

' 

OaOOs 
required 
■ to 

nwtralise 

Original soil (at commencement) 
No lime added (at conclusion) . 

per cent 
•095 


per cent. 

•095 

Chalk, equivalent to OaO—10 cwt. per acre 

•065 

Lime—10 cwt. per acre 

•085 

„ 1 ton „ „ . . , 

•075 

n n 1 ton „ 

•035 

•) 

n n »» II • • • 

•065 

„ n 2 n ,! M 

•oa5 

a 

11 3 • • • 

•045 

M . 3 . 

•035 

t* 4 ,1 M • 

•035 

M M 4 ,, „ „ 

•025 


These results are very remarkable, and leave room for con¬ 
siderable speculation as to what is the form which the CaO 
applied as caustic lime takes, for, while it clearly gives a 
marked crop increase, it leaves the soil far less neutralised than 
does the chalk. It will be noted, for instance, that the soil 
after the application of 4 tons of lime per acre is no more 
neuti’alised than it is by means of 1 ton per acre of chalk. 

This is on the assumption, of course, that the recognised , 
methods of determining the “lime equivalent” in soils are: 
trustworthy as indicating the lime requirements of such soil. 
On this point considerable doubt is thrown by the present 
work. It will be of special interest to carry on this experi¬ 
ment, and to again determine the “lime equivalent” at the 
close of the 2nd and the 3rd season also. It would, however, 
appear that, for the purposes of maintaining neutrality, chalk . 
is a much better medium than lime itself. This is tother . 
borne out by experiments conducted in 1915 (see Journal 
R.A.S.E. 1915, pp, 352-5), when it was found that, on the 
Herefordshire soil then employed, the caustic lime applied did 
not appear to be converted into the form of carbonate nor 
persist as a neutralising medium as did the carbonate of 
lime. 

This experiment is being continued with wheat as the crop * 
for 1919-20. 

HI. The relative effects of different Nitrogen&as Top-dressings, 

The supplies of niti’ogenpus salts, for inanurial purposes 
having been partly i*estored, it was decided to make, in con- 
; junction with the field experiment (see page 426), a correspond¬ 
ing trial on barley Under pot-culture conditions^ 

The salts compared were the same as used in the field, but, 
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at the pot-'Culture station, they were used in two different con¬ 
centrations, viz., as supplying nitrogen equivalent in the one 
case (as in the field) to 1 cwt. per acre of sulphate of ammonia, 
in the other case as equivalent to 2 cwt. per acre. The per¬ 
centages of nitrogen in the several salts used were :— 



Percentage of 
Nitrogen 

Patio 

Sulphate of ammonia ...... 

20*29 

1*00 

Nitrate of soda ....... 

16*83 

1*28 

Nitrate of ammonia ...... 

32*66 

*62 

Nitrate of lime. 

13*08 

1-66 

Nitrolim (granular). 

14*87 

1*41 


The soil used was from Stackyard Field headlands, and to 
it was added carbonate of lime—^at the rate of 2 tons per acre— 
to avoid the introduction of any question of acidity, and also 
superphosphate of lime at the rate of 5 cwt. per acre. Each 
experiment was in duplicate. 

Barley was sown on Aptil 23,1919, and the plants came up 
quite well. The top-dressings were all applied in the solid 
form, and worked into the top-soil, the 1 cwt. dressings on May 
22, the 2 cwt. dressings, the first half on 14ay 22 and the 
second on May 30. 

The only marked difference arising directly from the appli¬ 
cation was that a scorching of the leaves was produced by the 
granular nitrolim and this showed for a week or more, and for 
the first month no improvement of crop was noticeable. 

Throughout the whole period of gi*owtb nothing looked so 
well as the crops to which nitrate of soda had been given, and 
between sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of ammonia, and nitrate 
of lime there w^ nothing to choose. The appearances ^ere 
relatively much the same with the double applications, but, of 
course, more marked in comparisoh with the untreated. The 
crops were harvested on August 20, and the comparative results 
are;given in Table III. The duplicates, it may be said, a^ed 
very closely, and the experiment proceeded satisfactorily 
throughout. 

Unfortunately-—for the reasons given on page 426— there 
were not available for comparison the results of the "field 
experiment (Road Piece), but it will be noticed that the 
general indications were much of the same character in the 
two sets. Nothing did better than nitrate of Soda, and 
nitrolim was, by comparison, strikingly ineffective, ^ In the 
higher amounts the nitrates differed little from one another. 
Sulphate of.ammonia was not quite as effective as the seve^ 
-nitres.;';,- 
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Table III .—Nitrogenous top-dressings on Barley^ 1919. 



Equivalent of 1 cwt. 
per acre Sulphate 
of Ammonia 

Equivalent of 2 cwt. 
per acre Sulphate 
of Ammonia 

Com 

Straw 

Com 

straw 

Percentage 

of 

Untreated 

Percentage 

of 

Untreated 

Percentage 

of 

Untreated 

Percentage 

of 

Untreated 

No nitrogen .... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Nitrogen as sulphate of ammonia 

139-7 

144 

186-3 

176-1 

„ ,, nitrate of soda 

161-6 

170-7 

211-1 ■ 

211-2 

„ „ „ ammonia . 

140-2 

151-7 

203-4 

216-4 

M » »» 5 ’ linie. . 

135-7 

165-6 

207-7 

203-2 

„ „ nitrolim igranular) . 

108*5 

109-5 

126-6 

124-7 


IV. The Application of Sulphate of Ammonia in Solid or 
Liquid Form, 

In reviewing the pot experiments of the past, I found that 
there had been some diversity of practice with regard to the 
method of applying sulphate of ammonia as a top-dressing. 
Sometimes it had been applied, as in the field, in solid form, 
sometimes it had been put on dissolved in water, and the plants 
watered with this solution. I thought it would be of interest to 
see whether any material difference attached to either method. 

Accordingly, soil taken as in the last experiment and 
similaiiy treated with carbonate of lime and superphosphate 
was used, and barley was sown on April 27, 1919. After 
thinning, the top dressings of sulphate of ammonia were given 
on Ma-y 21, at the rate of 2 cwt. per acre, in one case in solid 
form, in the other in solution, the whole application going on 
at one time. No real difference was observed during growth, 
and on reaping the crop, on August 19, the comparative resxrlts 
set out in Table IV. wei'e given :— 


Table IV ,—Application of Sulphate of Ammonia in Solid 
or in Liqwid Form, 1919. 


Treatment 

Oom 

Straw 

No sulphate 6£ ammonia . . . 

100 

100 

Sulphate of ammonia, 2 cwt. per acre, applied in 
siolid form . . . ♦ . . 

213*1 

185-1' 

Sulphate of ammonia, 2 owt. per acre, applied in 



solution . . . . 

220-5 

202-3 


The differences here are not beyond those of-experimental 
error, and it. would seem as if it made little difference whether 
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the sulphate of ammonia was put on as a solid or dissolTed in 
water. 

V. Leather as a Manure, 

It has been mentioned on page 427 that leather, either 
natural and powdered or else chemically treated, was found, in 
a field experiment (Lansome Field), to be of no benefit what¬ 
ever to a swede crop. It was determined to carry out, 
simultaneously with this, a pot-culture experiment on wheat, 
using, in addition to leather, other materials of organic 
nitrogenous nature, such as rape dust, shoddy and dried blood. 

The soil was that from Stackyard Field and originally 
winter wheat was sown. The exceptional cold of Feb., 1919, 
however, killed the wheat, as it did in the other pot-experiments, 
and subsequently (March 22) spring wheat “ (Red Marvel) 
had to be sown in its place. This is never so satisfactory, we 
have found, in pot-culture work, as winter-sown wheat, and 
more especially when mateiuals like leather, that are slowly 
acting, are concerned. Hence the results are given with some 
reserve. 

Leather was used in the two forms of natural and “ treated ” 
leather. The former was dry and very finely powdered ; it 
contained 4*96 per cent, of nitrogen, this being practically all 
insoluble in water. The treated” leather had been acted on 
with sulphuric acid ; it had 6*33 percent, of nitrogen, of which 
1*29 was soluble and 5*04 insoluble in water. The other 
materials contained nitrogen 11*85 per cent, (dried blood); 
nitrogen 5*43 per cent, (shoddy); and nitrogen 4*58 per cent, 
(rape dust). One ton of leather per acre was taken (treated or 
untreated) as a reference, and the comparative applications of 
the other materials were made to contain the same amount of 
nitrogen per acre as supplied in 1 ton of leather. 

During the period of growth rape and dried blood gave, 
during the first two months, clear indicsitions of an increase 
of crop, but the leather and the shoddy showed practically none. 
In June and July the leather seamed, however, to yield a slight 
improvement, and so things continued until the wheat was 
harvested on Aug. 19, when the comparative results set out in 
Tabl6 T, were given. 

The duplicates in this experiment were not in all cases *as 
nearly alike as could be wished, more especially with shoddy 
and the treated leather series generally, and, ^together, this 
experiment cannot be regarded as very satisfactory or 
conclusive. So far as it went, however, it bore out the 
conclusion of the field experiment, that, natural leather, even 
when finely powdered, is, in the first year anyhow, of no use 
as a fertiliser. At the same time it has to be remembered that 
shoddy gave no better result. - Both rape dust ahd dried ,bjood„ 
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Richmond and Gordon, Duke of, E,G„ Goodwood, Chichester. 
Stanyforth, Lt.-GoI. E. W., Mrk Mammerton Mall, York. 
Farborough, Earl of, Btveklesby Park, Lincolnshire. 

« 

Ordinary Members of the Council. 

Alexander, D. T., Brynmtdwn, Dinas PeuM {^Glamorganshire). 
Aveling, Thomas L., BoUy MUl Mouse, Beohester {Kent). 

Bbhren^ Major Olive, Swinton Grange, Motion [Yorks,, N. Biding). 
Bbntinok, Lord Henry, M.P., Underlay Mall, Mrhhy LonsdaU 
{ Westmorland). 

Brocklbhxjrst, Henry Dent, Sudeleg Ca^U, Winchcombe {Glos.). 
Brown, Davis, Mariam Mall, Downham Mark^ {Norfolk). 

Burke, U, Roland, Compton Estate Cfbee, Eastbourne {Swmse). 
Bdttar, Thomas A., Corston, Ompar Angus {Scotland). 

Carr, Richardson, Mill Lawn, Burhy, Bnwkeuhwsfy Mants: 
{Mertfordshire). 

Chapman, Wi W;, i Mowbray Mouse, Norfolk Sired, ir.6‘.2 {LonJ^n). 
Combes, Daniel, Jnr., D'mpn Manor, Salishury {Wiltshire.) 



lAst of Council of the Society. 


ii 


Year when 
first elected 
on Ooancil 

1909 

1917 
1905 

1911 
1913 
1905 
1916 
1916 
1907 
1916 

1918 

1910 

1919 
1905 
1903 
1909 
19a5 
1909 
1900 
1905 

• 1913 

1905 

1912 
1918 

1909 

1909 
, 1904 

1910 
1916 

1911 

1915 
1910 
1909 . 

1912 

im 

1906 

1916 
1909 
1905 ■ 
1916 

1903 

1913 * 

1907 
1912 
1918 
1916 
1907 
1916 

1904 
1889 

1918 

1916 


Ordinary Members of the Council {continued^. 

Ceoss, Hon. JOHIT1., High Leghy Knvtsfiyrd {Cfmhire\ 

CUREB,Ool. ItoWABD, Itton Conrt^ Chepstow {Monmouthshire). 

Eadib, John T. Q.,Alderskawe^ Lichpdd^ Stuffs. {Derbyshire). 

EVA2TS, Arthur E., Bronwylfa^ Wreasham {Mui^th Wales'). 

Evens, John, BurtoTi^ mar Lincoln {Linoolnsklre). • 

Falconer, James, ^oHhhrooh Farm, Micheldever Station {Hampshire). 
Fitzherbbrt-Beockholes, W., Claughton Hall, Garstang {Lanes.). 
France-Hathurst, Oapt. W. H., Bostoch Hall, Wddleioich ( Cheshire) 
Frank, Sir Howard, KO.Bm 20 Hanover Square, W. 1 {Lo-ndon). 
G-jlrbt, Sir Walter, 'Ba.rt.. EUenhauiHall, Elst^tiham {Essex). 

Gray, Eobert, SherLirne. Northleaeh {GUmcestershire). 

Harlech, Lord, Brogyntyn, Oswestry {Shropshire). 

Harris, G. H., Jjong 'Moor Farm, Aston Abhotts, Aylesbury {Buern^ 
Harris, Joseph, Brackenbrough Tower, Carlisle {Cumherla^id). 
Harrison, William Albion Iron Worhs, Leigh {Lancashire^. 
Hazlbriog, Sir Arthur G., Bart., Moseley Hall {Leicestershire). 
Hiscock Arthur, Manor France Farm. Stourpaine. Blandford {Dm'set). 
Hobbs, Robert, Kelmscott, Lechlade {Oxfordshire). 

Howard, John Howard, Qlapham Parh, near Bedford {Bedfordshire). 
Ing-ram, Walter F., 2 St, Andrew's Place, Lewes {Sussex). 

Kelly, Major Dunbar, D.S.O., Neio House Farm, Worcestei* Park 
{Surrey). 

Knightlby, Sir Charles Y., Bart., Fawsley, Daventry {Morthants.) 
Lane-Fox, Major G.R.,MJP., Bramham Park, Boston Spa ( Torhs, W.R^. 
Llewelyn, Col., 0. Venables, Llysdmami Newbridge-on- Wye {S>uth 
Wales), 

LubDiNGTON, J-L., My {Cambridgeshire), 

Mansell, Alfred, ETiU^ Shrewsbury {Shropshire). , 

Middleton, Christopher, Tane Terrace, Darlington {Durham). 
MmwooDjG- Norris, The Grange, North Mode, uongleton {Cheshire). 
Mount, W. A,, M.P., WaHng Place, Beading {BerksUte): 

Myatt, John, JAneoln House, fSomsUm, Mohfeld {Staffiffdshire). 
Olivbr-Bbllasis, Oapt. R., ShUtm House, Coventry ( Warmekshire), 
Overman, SLenry, Weasenhdm, Smaffham {Norfolk. 

Patterson, R. G., Acton HUl, Stafford {Staffordshire). 

Perkin, A. W., Greenford Green, Harrow {Middlesex). 

PILKINGTON, Claude M. S., Wollaton, Nottingham {Nottinghamshire). 
Plumptrb, H, Fitzwalter, Gwdnestoue, near CauJtei'hury {Kent). 
Price, F. Hamlyn, 7 Harley Gardens AH*,10 
RANKSBOBOUGH,Lord,0.V.6.,C.B.. Ranlisborou^h, OaMham {Rutland). 
Rea, George Grey, Wooler, R.S.O. {Northumberland). 

Rogers, Andrew, Great Wiwdford, Plymptim {Deronahire). 

Rowell, John, Bury, Huntnigdon {Huntingdonshire). 

Seward, Oapt. Percy W,, Wesson, Petersfield, {Hampshire). 

Smith, Fred, DaJflw Haugh, Woodhridge {Suffolh). 

Strachib, Lord, Sutton Omft, Pens ford (^mersei). 

Taylor,0. Howard, Middhmood JHall, BarnsUy {Torhs., W.Riding), 
Thuesby, Sir John 0. S.,Bt., Ormerod House, Burnley {Lancashire), 
TijrDALL,a W., Wainfleet, SO. {Lincolnshire). 

Teant, Brooking, Trethawle, Liskeard {(hrnwall). 

Turner, Arthur P., Fayre Oakes, Herefvrd {Herefordshire). 
Wheeler, Col. E. Vincent V,, Newnhain Court, Tenbury {Worcester- 

Wioke^-Boynton, Oapt. T. L., Burton Agnes Hall, Driffield {Yorks. 
E. Riding), 

WRinrCH, Rt. Hon. Frederick, Killacoona, Ballybrack, Co. DvMin 
{Ireland). , . 




Ill 


STANDING COMMITTSSES. 

Under By-law 39, the President is a Member ex o^ffioio of all Com¬ 
mittees, and the Trustees and Vice-Presidents are Members ex officio of 
all Standing Committees except the Committee of Selection. 

The Honorary lyireotor is a Member ex officio of all Committees* 


Finance Committee. 

ADBiiNB, C. (^Chairman), Avblino, T. L. 

Northbrook, Earl ol Carr, Biohardson. 

FkiiIiOWES, Bt. Hon. Sir A. E. Cornwallis, Col. 

Grbenall, Sir G., Bart. Crutohlby, Percy. 

Thorold, Sir J. H., Bart. Harrison, W. 

Journal and Education Committee. 

Thorold, Sir J. H., Bart, Chatman, W. W. Mount, W. A. 

{Chairman), Cornwallis, CoL Plumpteb, H. P. 

Bowen-Jonbs, Sir J.B., Bart. Luddington, J. L. Price, P. Hamlyn. 

Adbane, C. Mansell, Alfred. Wheeler, Col. 

Brooklbhurst, H. D. Mathews, Ernest. 

Chemical and Woburn Committee. 

Luddington, J. L. Fitzhbrbert- Olivbr-Bellasis, 

{ ChmrmwifC ), Bbockholbs, W. Capt. B. 

Harlech, Lord. Greaves, B. M, Patterson, B. G. 

Ranksborough, Lord. Howard, John Howard. Pilkington, C. M. S. 

Bowen-Jones, Sir J.B., Bart. Ingram, W. P. Reynard, P. 

Knightley, Sir C.V., Bart. Middleton, C. Smith, Fred. 

Brooklehurst, H. D, Midwood, G. Norris. Tindall, C. W. 

PALdONBR, J. Turner, A. P, 

Botanical and Zoolog^tcal Committee. 

Coltman-Bogebs, 0. THUBSBY,SirJ.O. S.,Bart. Luddington, J. L.. 

{( Mairm 4 x ^, Brown, Davis. Middleton, 0. 

BowEN-JoNBS,SirJ.B., Bart. Cornwallis, Col. Plumptrb, H. P. 

BUzlebigg, Sir A. G-, Bart. Ourbb, Col, B. Wheeler, Col. 

Thorold, Sir J. H., Bart. Llewelyn, Col. 

Veterinary Committee. 

Northbrook, Bari of Burke, U. Boland. * Master of 

((Jhairmam:), ' CARR, Richardson. Parriers'Compant. 

Straohie, Lord. Chapman, W. W, Mathews, Ernest. 

Pellowes, Rt.Hon. Sir A. E. Obutohley, Percy. , •President of Boyal 

Parker, Hon. O.T., Badie,J.T. 0. College of Vety. 

Gilbby, Sir Walter, Bart.PiTZHBRBERT- , Surgeons. . 

Thorold, Sir J. H., Bart. Bbockholes, W. Bowell, John. 

•MoPadyean, Prof. Sir J. Gray, Robert. Seward, Capt. 

Behrens, Major Olive. Harris, Joseph. Smith, Fred. 

Brown, Davis. Mansell, Alfred. STANYFORTH,Lt^Gol. 

SWITHINBANK, H. 

* I^ofenional Members of Tkerinary (hmmiUee mi Member s sff CouticU, 


Mansell, Alfred. 
Mathews, Ernest. 
Midwood, G.Norris. 
Wheeler, Col. 



IV 


Standing Committees. 


Stock Prizes Committee. 

Bbynard, F. (O/iairnmn'). OHAPMA.K, W. W. Bba, Gr. G. 

Coventry, Earl of. Ooltman-Roobrs, C. Rowell, John. 

Northbrook, Earl of. Orutohlry, Percy. Smite, Fred. 

Harlech, Lord. Eadib, J. T. C. Tindall, C. W. 

Middleton, Lord. Greaves, B. M. Trant, B. 

Bo WEN-Jones, Sir J.B., Bart. Hobbs, Robert. Turner, A. P. 

Grbenall, Sir G., Bart. Mansell, Alfred. Wickham-Boynton, 

Behrens, Major Olive. Mathews, Ernest. Cape. T. L. 

Brown, Davis. Midwood, G. Norris. Wrench, Rt. Hon. P. 

Buttar, T. a. Myatt, John. The Stewards of 

Carr, Richardson. Overman, Henry. Live Stock. 

Committee of Selection. 

Thorold, Sir J. H., Bart. Middleton, Lord Harrison, W. 

(^Chainnan). Cornwallis, Col. Middleton, C. 

The President. Eadib, J. T. C. Rea, G. G, 

And the Chairman of each of the Standing Committees. 

Implement Committee. 

Greaves, R.M.(<57i^^^7•»l^^«). Harrison, W. Patterson, R. G. 

Gross, Hon. J. E. Howard, John Howard. Pilkington, C. K. S. 

BOWEN-JONBS, Sir J.B., Bart. LUDDINOTOiN, J. L. STANYPORTH,Lt.-Col. 

Aveling, T. L. Middleton, C. Wheeler, Col. 

Crutohley, Percy. . Myatt, John. The Stewards of 

Falconer, J. Overman, Henry. Implements. 

5howyar4 Works Committee. 

Greenall, Sir G., Bart. Burke, XT. Roland. Overman, Henry. 

( Ch 4 iirmany Carr, Richardson. Rea, G, G. 

Cross, Hon. J. B. Crutohley, Percy. Reynard, F. 

Alexander, P. T. Harrison, W; STANYFOETH,Lt.-Col. 

AVELIHQ, T. L. Howard, J. Howard. Steward of Forage. 

Dairy and Prodttce Committee. 

Mathews, Brnest Crutohley, Percy. Ox<rvER-BELLAsi^, 

(X7Aairm«7i). Evens, JOHN. Oapt.R. 

Straohib, Lord. Fitzhbrbbrt- Overman, Henry. 

Parker, Hon. 0. T. Brookholbs, W. Plumptrb, H. F; 

Thorold, Sir J. H., Bart. Greaves, R. M. Smith, Fred. 

Behrens, Major Clive. Kelly, Major Trant, Brooking. 

Carr, Richardson. Wheeler, Col. 

Special Committee. ^ 

Devonshire, Duke of Aveling, T.L. Mathews, Ernest. 

(^ Chairffum .') *Biffbn, Prof. R. H. . ^Huttall, Prof. 

Northbrook, Bari of. Carr, Richardson. Reynard, F. 

FBLLOW3ES,Rt.Hon,SirA.E. Ooltman-Rogbrs, 0. Tindall, O.W. 
Bowen-Jonbs, Sir J.B., Bart, *OooPBR, W. F. *Voblcker, Dr. J. A. 

Greenall, Six G., Bart. Cornwallis, Col. *Warburton, 0. 

Thorold, Sir J. H., Bart. Orotchley, Percy. WhbsuciBb, Col. 

♦McFadyean, Prof. Sir J. Greaves, R. M. •Wood, Prof. T. B, 

Adeane, C. Harrison, W, 

* JBeiefMfic Mmhers Ot^nmUtM mt Mftmkers ttfCpunoilJ , ’ 



Standmg Committees. y 

Emergency Committee. 

Adeanb, 0 . (C/iatrman), Oabb, Eiohabdson. Middleton, G. 

POETLAND, Duke of. COBNWALLIS, Col. OVERMAN, H. 

Eichmokd and Gordon, Evens, John. Patterson, E. G 

Duke of. Howard, J. Howard. Eowell, Joto. 

Northbrook, Earl of. LuDDiNaTON, J. L. Tindall, 0. W, 

Grebnall, Sir G., Bart, ‘ Mansell, Alered. Price, P. Hamltn: 

Thorold, Sir J. H., Bart, Mathews, Ernest. Cffon. Secretary). 

General Darlington Committee. 

The Whole Council, with the following representatives of the Local 

Committee :— 

Bates, Alderman T. E. B. Maughan, John. Stbavenson, H. G. 

Bubkitt, William. Paelodb, William. (JTmmi Clerk and 

Hawking, Henry. Pease, Eeginald. Local Son. Secretary). 

Humphrey, Eobert. Pease, Alderman W. E. 

Honorary Director.— Sib Gilbert Gbbenall, Babt., C.V.O. 

Secretary. —^Thomas MoEow, 16 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


Editor of Journal .— 0 . S. Obwin, M.A., Agricultural Eeowmici Lnstitidey 
Omford. 

Scnorary Librarian.'—1^. HamLYN PRICE, 7 SarUy Gardens^ S.W. 10. 
Consulting Chemist.— Jyx. J, AUGUSTUS V^OBLOKBR, M.A., PJ.0., 1 Tudor 
Street^ London^ E.C.^. 

Consulting Veterinary Surgeon .— ^Prof. Sir John MoPadyean, Moyal 
Veterinary College^ Camden Toton^ S*W. 1. 

Botanist .— Professor E. H. Bxffen, F.E.S., School qf Agriculture, CarntridgO. 
Zoologist .— Cecil Wabbubton, M.A., School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 
Coining Migineer .— P. S, Courtney, 26 Victoria Street, Westminster, S. W. 1. 

B. Naylob, P.B.I.B.A., Smith's Bank Chambers, Derby. 
BvAlUhar.—JoiSSi MUBiU.Y, 60 a Albemarle Street, W,\. 
Sh^ityi^«.<^ABBABD, Wolfe, Gaze h Olabke, 13 Sufolk Stre^, 8.W. 1. 

The XiONDQN CouNinr Wbstmikstsb and Pabb’s Bank, St. 
James's Sguare, S.W.l. 



DiitrSmtion of Govemort and Members of the Sodeti/. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNORS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
SOCIETY, AND OP ORDINARY MEMBERS OP THE COUNCIL. 


OLaOTOBAXi 

DStTBIOT 



Bedfordshire . 


86 

CHESHIRE. . . 

• 

513 

Cornwall . . 


109 

DERBYSHIRE . . 

, 

186 

Dorset . . . 

, 

98 

HAMPSHIRE AND 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 

.} 

367 

Hbrtfordshirb . 


217 

Lancashire and Isle | \ 

498 

OP Man . . , 

. f 

Middlesex 


105 

Monmouthshire . 


113 

Norfolk . . . 


459 

Northamptonshire 


208 

Northumberland 


259 

Staffordshire . 


312 

WOROESTERSHIRE . 


205 


TOBKSHIRB, N.R. . 
SOOTLANB. . . 

BlJOXZNaHAMSHIBS 
DHVON . , . 

BUBHAM . . . 

BSBKS. . . . . . 

HSBBVOBDSHIRB / 


LONDON . V . 
Nottinohamshibe 
BUTLAND . 
SHBOmiRE . / 

SUFFOLE . 

SUBBBY . 
WILTSBIBB . . 

TOBKSHIBB, W,R. , 

SOUTH WALES. . 

CAIfBBXDGBSHlBB . 
CUMBERLAND . . 

QLAMOBGAN . . 

GLOUOESTEBSHIBB 
HUNTINGDONSHIBB 
KENT .... 
LINCOLNSHIRE 
OXFOBDSHIBE . 
SOMERSET. . . 

SUSSEX 

WARWIOSSHIBS . 
WESTMORLAND 
YORESHIRB, B.B. . 

IRELAND . . . 

NORTH Wales 


70BBEGN OOUNTBIES . . . 

SCEKBSBS WITH NO ADDRESSES 

aBlED TOTALS ... 


NUMBEROF 

GOYRWOR8 Ordinary Ordinary nbkbnrb of Oodnoil 

Wtbwpwm MBMBBBS 

MEUBBRs OF Council 


J. H. Howard. 

Hon. J. E. Cross; Oapt. W. H. 
France-Hayhurst; G, Norris 
Midwood. 

Brookii^ Trant 
J.T.O. Sadie. 

A. Hiscbck. 


208. 

240 

* -A1T8 

164 
, 205 

■ m 


166 

-3,461 

199 

214 

13fi 


J. Falconer; Oapt.Peroy Seward. 
Richardson Carr. 

W. Fitsherbert-Brockholes; W. 
Harrison; Sir John 0. S. 
Thursby. 

A. W. Perkin. 

CoL Edward Curre. 

Davis Brown; Henry Overmaiu 
Sir 0. V. Bnightley. 

G. G. Bea. 

John Myatt; R. G. Patterson, 
Col. E. Y. V. Wheeler.* 

Major Clive Behrens. 

T. A. Buttar. 

G. H. Harris. 

Andrew Rogers. 

0. Middleton. . 

Sir Walter GUbey; ' ■ 

A. P. Turner. 

Sir A G. Hazlerigg, 
f W. W. Chapman ; Sir Howard 
\ Frank; P.HamlynPrice. 
O.M.S.PiJkington. 

Lord Ranksborough. 

Lord Harlech; Alfred ManseR 
Fred Smith. 

Major Dunbar E^lly. 

D. Combea junr. 

Major G. R. Lane-Fox, M.P. 

0. Howard Taylor- 
Col, 0. Venables Llewelyn. 

W. A. Mount, M.P. 

J. L. LuddiniH^on. 

Joseph Harria 
D. T. Alexander. 

H. D. Brocklehurfcit; R. Gray. 
John Rowell. 

T. L. Aveling: H. F. Plumptre. 
John Evens; 0. W. Tindall. 
Robert Hobos. 

Lord Strachie. 

U, Boland Burke; W. P. Ingram. 
Oapt. B. Oliver-Bellasis. 

Lord HenryBentinck. 

Oapt. T. L.wickham-Boynton. 
Rimt Hon. F. Wrench. 

A. E. Evans. 
























































































STATEMENT made to the Council by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, on presenting the 
Accounts for the year 1919. 


Mr. Adeanb, in presenting, on behalf of the Finance 
Committee, the Accounts of the Society for the year 1919, 
said that the financial statement which he was then able to 
lay before the Council for the year ending December 31,1919, 
he thought would be considered satisfactory. 

The increase of income as compared with that of 1918 was 
2,3642., and it was gratifying to note that a large part of that 
was due to an increase of subscriptions and income from 
investments. The increase of expenditure was large, amounting 
to 3^018i, but it must be remembered that last year they made 
out of income a contribution to the Woburn Farm of 1,3002.— 
a sum which they might consider as an addition to capital. 
There had been an addition to the salaries of the official staff, 
of which he was sure they all approved, and there had also 
been other increases under the head of house painting, and 
also printing. They must expect the expenditure of the 
Society to increase in these times, and it was therefore 
desirable to maintain their income at as high a level as 
possible. For that they must look to an increase of mem¬ 
bership and also to profits on their shows. Fortunately 
Cardiff brought a record, and the Society would feel the 
benefit of the increased income from investments this year. 
The total expenditure for 1919 was 14,0992., and the receipts 
14,0762., leaving a small debit balance of 232, 

The Society’s capital showed a net increase of 12,2282. It 
‘would be noticed that the: depreciations amounted to 3,8692. 
The Finance Committee thought it wise, in view of the heavy 
depreciation of gilt-edged securities, to write the Society’s 
holdings down to their present value. There was, however, 
no cause for alarm, as all their securities were terminable, 
and must therefore gradually regain their par value. The 
pr^ent value of the invested fund is 67,1012. 

Mr. Adbane then presents the following estimate of 
recmpts and expenditure for the year 1920:— 



IX 


FOBBOAJST OP OBDINARY REOBIPTS AND EXPENDEPDRE FOR 
(Other than in respect of the Show.) 

Prepared by direction of the Finance Committee on the basis of the Recommenda¬ 
tions 01 September 2h 1905, made by the Special Committee. 

Actual 

Figures 

for 1919. • Receipts. 


9,978 From Subscriptions for 1920 of Governors and Members.9,980 

249 From Interest on Daily Balances ..200 

2,092 From Interest on Investments.2,546 

1^757 From Sales of Text Books, Pamphlets, Ac.1,150 

(This does not include the sales of Journals which are deducted from 
_ the cost of production.) _ 

li076 13,876 


JEhependiture. 


^025 jSalary of Seoreiary and Official Staff.2,270 

140 Pensions to Officials. 140 

1,022 Rent, Lighting, Gleaning, Wages, Ac.950 

857 Printing and Stationery.860 

181 Postage and Telegrams. .200 

256 Miscellaneous ..250 

1,000 Journal.., • • • 1«000 

785 Chemical Department . . . . . . * . . . . . • .715 

160 Contribution to Woburn Farm . . . ,. .150 

135 Contribution to Hills* Bequest.. • . 230 

275 Botanical Department . . . .... . . . . • • 250. 

220 Zoological Department. . . . • . . . . . . ; ' . 200 

' 403 Veterinary Department. . . . . . . . . . * \ . 400 

100 Grant to Research Institute, University College, Reading , * . . ZOO. 

.52 Consulting Engineer . . . . . . . * • ; 62 

250 Examinations for Kailonal Diploma (RXS.E. Share) . . . . . • 220 

^500 Amount set aside towards loss on Shows... . ^500 

10,351 ' 10,477 


EaBeepilonal Rsepmditure. 


— Trials of Agricultural Tractors and Ploughs ....... 2,000 

1,300 Special Grant to Wohum Farm . . • . - • - ♦ • • ““ 

1,372 Reprint of Soclety*8 Text Book , . . * . . * . • .792 

193 Emergency Committee ... . .. - . • ... . . 200 

181 Occasional Notes to Members ... . . .. . . 180 

38 Library-Binding of Booka Ac. . . , . . . . ... . 100 

10 Subscription to Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies . . . . - 10 

175 Honorarium to Secretary and two Members of Staff . . , . • • • 

231 Excess Expenditure in Production of Journal . . . .... 600 

88 Printing Farm Account Books ... . . . , . 

— Renewals at Pot Culture Station . . . . . . • ... 81 

180 Painting 16 Bedford Square.' ‘ • ■, * ' 

14,099 , . 1^^^ 


Eistimated Expenditure . . . ' . 
Debit Estimated Receipts . . , 

balance.. 

23 Estinciated Expenditure over Receipts 


& 

1A415 

13,876 

539 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDI 

JUNE 24 TO 


OorreBpond* 
ing figaren 
for isiti. 


£ 


a.049 

1*476 


7SO 

761 


3,294 

49 

23 

3>36S 

2,066 

^8S 

6 

3 

2X8 


II 

_450 

2i939 

47 

X99 

*46 

73 

59 


469 

13 

67 s 

7 

1,166 

36 

2,130 

800 . 
21 
75 
97 
89 
60 

30 

” 4 . 

' ■ 5 - 



■glcceipfs. 

£ «. dl. 

Subscription from City of Cardiff. 

Frizes given by Agricultural and Breed Societies . . . 3,951 7 0 
Prizes given by Cardiff Local Committee. 982 0 0 

Contributions to Show Fund. 

Tickets for County Society . 

Fees for Entry of Implements 


Implement Exhibitors’ Payments for Shedding . . . 7,533 13 10 
Non-Members’Fees for Entry of Implements. . . . 152 0 0 
Fees for Entry of “New Implements”., 174 0 0 


Fees for Entry of Live Stock 

By 2,103 Members' Entries (gl 30«.3,154 10 0 

31 Members' Entries @12..31 0 0 

305 Members’ Entries @ 10s.162 10 0 

21 Members’ Entries @2/6. 2 12 6 

19 Substituted Entries @ 5s.. 4 15 0 

219 Non-Members’Entries @ 3/. 657 0 0 

9 Non-Members’Entries @ 21..18 0 0 

70 Non-Members’ Entries @ 15a .53 10 0 

4 Substituted Entries @ 10a. 2 0 .0 

Horse Boxes (419 @ 12.; 79 @ 22,; 1 @ 10a) . . . 577 10 0 


Fees for Entry of Poultry 

' By Members ^-'223 Entries @ Ba 6 d . . 38 17 0 

By Non-Members :—L166 Entries® 5a .. , . . . 289 0 0 


Other Entry Fees:- 

Produce . ... . , . . , , . . 87 1 0 

Babbits . . . ‘.6718 6 

Horse-jtzmping Competitions 83 0 0 

Timbering Competition. ■.. , 717 6 

Plantation Competition. . . ...2815 6 


Catalogue 

Extra Lines for Particulars of Implement & s, d. 

Exhibits.10 0 0 

Woodcuts of “New Implements” ... 27 2 3 

Advertising in Catalogue. 804 6 9 

Sales of Implement Section of Catalogue 29 0 0 
Sales of Combined Catalogue . . . . 1,343 7 I 
Sales of Jumping Programme . . . 1915 0 


£ Ad. 

2,000 0 0 


3,938 7 0 
11717 0 


7,849 18 10 


4,682 7 6 


327 17 0 


278 12 6 


- 2,233 16 1 

Xag Commission on Sales 49 2 9 

- 2,184 13 4 

Miscellaneous Receipts r- 

Admission to Flower Show . . . . . . / . 491 4 6 

Admission to Log Show . ..— 

' Premium for Supply of Befreshments . 

(Storage . . . . , . . . . . . ; 358 6 3 

B^nt for Ballway Offices.. . 9315 0 

Premium for Ol^k Booms.. 60 0 0 

Bent for Board of Agriculture Pavilion . . . 30 0 0 

Advertisements in Stock Prize Sheet , . , . . 18613 8 

. AdVertiMmentsinBhowyard 1110 0 

lOscell^ebus . ; , , . . . . . .... 12 0 2 

--—- i,m 9 7 

Qanied forward ....... JS22,$8817. g 
























TUBE OF THE SHOW AT CARDIFF, 

JUNE 28, 1919. 


Oorrespond- 
insr figures 
lor 1»16. 


i,584| 

641 

924 

2,532 

328 

323 

^7 

413 

76i 

491 

42 

17 

^1 

568 { 


9,472 

9y433 


44Si 


701 'j 

53 

39 

780 

46 

179 

_M 

2,899 


Z2Z 

f3 

670 

320 

_ 32 , 

x,^ 

107 


8,258 { 


1 , 004 - 


523 , 


^»axx 

YOL. 80. 


§xpenbxttxve. 

Cost OF Erection OF Showyard:- £ *• li. £ a d, 

Transferring Society’s Permanent Buildings from Mau-> 

Chester to Cardiff (including taking down and re- > 1,790 3 3 
erecting) j 

Fencing round Showyard. 646 3 6 

Implement Shedding - ... — - 


Stock Shedding.a395 15 9 

Poultry and Produce Sheds.361 0 3 

Babbit Shed. 219 16 10 

Dairy. 424 16 9 

Fodder Shed and Office ... ... 109 7 7 

Education and Forestry .. 472 9 0 

Grand Stand and I^rge Bing.4^ 8 3 

Various Offices and Stands........ 727 3 10 

Painting Signs and fixing do., Fencing and Judging Bings 520 14 1 

Insurance... . 3917 9 

Ironmongery , . 270 9 1 

Hire of Canvas . L423 6 2 

New Timber . . ..- , . 1,728 1 2 

General Labour and Horse Hire (including Society’s) aasoii? 

OlerkofWorks) . . . . . . . 4,032 15 

Extra Travelling Expenses. 48 15 


Leas Bent of 80 Flagpoles at 10 s. 

Surveyor 


18,12218 7 
40 0 0 


-18,082 18 7 


Salary, 3501.; Assistant Surveyor's Salary, 501.; Travelling) 
Expenses to London, 511.9s.; Stationery, 41.7a 8 d.; Petty > 
Cash, 82.16s. 6d.i 

Phinting 

Printing of Prise Sheets. Entry Forma, Admission Orders,) 
Circulars to Exhibitors, Prize Cards, Tickets and)- 

Miscellaneous.. 

Programmes for Members 
Plans of Showyard 
Printing of Oamogues 
Binding of Catalogues. 

Carriage of Catalogues 
Printing Awards .... 

Programmes of Jumping ComxMtitions 

Advertising r- 

Adverti^ng Closing of Entries in Newspapers 
Advertising Show in Newspapers . . . 

Bill ]^ting . . . . . 

Printing of Posters, &c. . ., . 

Press Visit. 

Postage, Carriage, <fcc. 

General Postage ....... 

Postage of Badges to Members .... 

Carriage of Luggage . 


161 12 2 


1,540 9 0 

95 16 .0 
^13 6 
2,476 2 8 
217 9 2 
86 13 6 
48 0 0 
68 10 


18416 5 
298 8 . 7 
300 6 3 
280 16 0 
33 1 1 


151 9 8 
57 8 9 
10 2 8 


Amount of Prizes awarded, including A9331. TaOdj. 
given by various Societies and Cardiff Local Committee) 

Cost of Forage for Live Stock r- 
Hay 7141. Sa. 5d.; Straw, 6051. 8 s. Ud.; Green Food,) 
3^1.1^. Id.; Labour. ^1. Is. 2d,: Cartage, 691, 7a Od.; j- 


Misceilaneous 21. 19s. 


1,676 18 10 

» 

r - 
t 

\ ' , . 

1,007 8 I 

- 810 1 1 
8,72717 9 

1^ 16 7 


JUDGES’ Fees and Expenses 
J udges of Miscellaneous Implements, 311. 4s.; Horses^\ 
im 4s. 7d.; Cattle, 1841. IBs. lOd : Sheep, 2631.19«. 9d.;} 
Pigs. 661 4s. 8 d.; Goats, 61.19s. M .; Poultry, 631.4s.6d.; j- 
Babbits, 162. ; Produce, 591. 15s. 7d. ; Luncheons i 
851. lOs.; Timbering Oompn., 42.4s. , ./ 

Badges for Judges and other OfficiaJ^ . ., . 

Bosettes ' . 

Carried forward . . . 


016 8 8 

106 17 0 
11^6 6 

amSITI 

Q 































Statbmbht or Rbcbepts am) Extskditubb 


Oorreipond* 
ing figure* 
for 

x6,x6x 


Receipts (contd.). 


Brought forward 


£ 5. d. £ tt. d. 

22,482 17 9 


Admissions to Showyard*.- 

Tuesday, June 24, @ 6s..2,127 1 7 

Wednesday, June 25, @ 3fi.6,651 5 3 

Thursday, June 26, @ 3s.. 10,208 14 10 

Friday, June 27, @ 2s.3,513 4 0 

Saturday, June 28, @ 2s. 3,205 14 4 

Season Tickets. 993 3 6 

Day Tickets .. 562 4 1 


Entrances to Horse Rinq;- 

Wednesday, June 26. 

Thursday, June 26. 

Friday, June27. 

Saturday, June 28. 

Tickets sold for Eeserved Enclosure .... 

SaLES:- 

Sales of Produce at Dairy. 

Auction Sales in Showyard (Share of Oommission) 


384 19 0 
423 5 6 
268 12 0 
161 9 6 
1048 5 6 

-2^ 116 


12 I 


audited^ and foniad correct^ this STth day of Kovemher, 191B» 

* 00, MuamtaOi. 

M-z xBwsii,r.aQvjlMx.iata>omr. 
















or THE Show at Cabdiff (continiud). 


xm 


Brought forward. 


gla!:pen6ttttv« (conid.). 


1 General Administration r- 

SUwardt Personal and Bailway Bapenses . . . 

Ansi^ardi Steimrds Personal and Halfway Expenses 
Omal :-Extra Clerks, 1992. 7*. 8d.; Lodgings. 532. 
ip«,3(i.; Maintenance of Clerks, 682. 19«.3<2.j Travelling 
Expenses, 162.9«. 7d .; Secretary’s Hotel and Travelling 

Expenses 1222.18«. 3d. . ..* 

Finance Ojke Finance Clerks, 312.13«. 3d.; Grand Stand 
Men, 672. 6s. 5d.; Turnstile Men, 462.; Bank Clerks, 

312. 4s.; Eefreshments., 32. 8s../ 

Awards OSice :--01erks, 372.18s. 6d.; Awards Boys, 182.14s. ed. 

General Manoffement 

Foreman and Assistant Foremen. 

Yardmen and Foddermen. 

Door and Gate Beepers. 

Fsfsrtnary DsparfmsntVeterinary Inspectors . 
Engineering Dspartwswj Consulting Engineer and) 
Assistant, 892.18s.; House, Maintenance, and Travelling > 

Expense^ ^ns.2d .) 

Pottee, dee .Cardiff Police, 6002.; Commissionaires, 182.15s. 


£ s. d. £ s« d. 
36,16815 6 


172 9 4 
168 7 9 

451 5 0 

179 11 ,8 
56 13 0 

132 5 3 
71 18 1 
132 19 4 
109 8 7 

80 5 2 

618 15 0 


1,028 6 9 


1,145 11 5 


Dofn/:-Stafl, 2002. 13s. lid.; Milk, 572. 5s. 5d.; Ice, 182. ;v 
Utensils, 1012.; Salt, 32.128.; Engine, 152.12s. Id.; Butter i 
Tests, 262.18s. lOd.: Shafting, 212.14a; Lodgings, 142.13s.; 

Carriage, 22.14s. 8d.: Butter and Cheese Boxes, 52. 19s.; V 581 4 9 
Milk Analysis, 352. 4s.; Befreshments, 262. 6s. lid,;( 

Labour, 42. 3s. 6d.; Fuel, 42. 17s. lid.; Miscellaneous, I 
182. 4s. lOd.; Purchase of Cheese, 42. 6s. 8d. . . J 

Analysis of Cider.10 XI 9 

Pott22ri/Superintendent and Assistanta 172. 15s.; Pen-) 
ning and Feeding: 962. 19a 9d.; Labour, 122.15s. lid.; V 168 6 1 
Carriage, 252. Os. 5d.; Demonstrator, 152.15s. . . 

Flower Show ^-Hire of Tenta 2662.17s.Id,; Jndgea 272.10s.8d.) 

Wages, 852. 13s. 6d.; Medals, 312.18s.? Printing, 202.?}' 

Advertising; 14s.; Carriage, 42.16s. . . . . J 

(For Admissions see MsceUaneous Beceipts.) 

I General Showyard Expenses 

JSoTid. — 

Ambulance . — 

. Telephone Extension.. 281 16 7 ^ 

Telegraph Extension . . . ' . . . . . - 240 0 9. 

Hire of Chairs.. 69 4 6 

Hire of Furniture . . , . . . . . . . 5612’ 0 

Official Luncheons . . . ... 12419 0 

Plansof Yardi *.. . ^ » 4 

Medals. ,... 39116 

Hire of Safes . J W, § 

Hire of Weighbridge . 29 5 0 

Hire of Turnstiles . . . . . . ; . , . . r: * 

Engraving Onps . . . , . . . .. . 1917 6 

Fodder . » “■ 

BiUposting in Showyard.,9 

Education and Forestry . , , ... . . . 57 0 10 

CteiiTiage and Purchase of Sleepers . . . . . . a 4 0 

Flags and Cord... • • • • U i 5 

Gas and Fittings.. . . . . S-I 

Hire of Bath Chairs.. 371810 

Tan ... 816 9 

Carriage. 10 14 U 

TVf’ .4116 '8 

I Entertainment Tax . . . , ., . . ... . 

Outstanding Account from Mandaestei; Show . . . ,. 


740 2 7 
487 819 


Credit Balance 


1 , 1«14 4 
8819 9 
40^13 2 
12,08319 9 
g^78612 i 


Actual profit on the Cardiff 

. .. •• OiniUBaay Account to ShowFtmA 


«1|^ » 2 

































XIV 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 

Balance Sheet 


CorrMpond- 
ing flgares 
for ms. 

£ 

3 .S 17 

62 


To SUNDRY ORBDITORS- 

Sundry Creditors. 

Subscriptions received in 1919 in advance 
Show receipts received in 1919 hut belonging 
to 1920 . 

To OAPITAIr-- 

As at December 31,1918. 


S) 8. d. £1 8. d, 

4,607 18 4 
94 4 0 


1,981 3 0 


61,047 11 9 


M83 5 i 


Show Fund- 

Proflt on Show at CardifE ..... 12,038 19 2 
Amount set aside from ordinary account . 2,500 0 0 

-1 

Life Compositions received in 1919 .... 

Donation towards the Society’s Funds . 


Sundry debts unrecoverable . 

Debit balance on ordinary income and 
expenditure account. 


-14,53319 2 
1,61215 0 
50 0 0 

77,249 5 11 


22 18 4 104 4 1 
77,145 1 10 


DEPRECIATIONS written off, viz.:- 
Wax Stock 5 per cent. (19294947) . 
Metropolitan 3 per cent. (1941) 
Canadian 4 per cent. (1940-1960) . 
Fixtures ....... 

Furniture ....... 

Machinery. 

Show Plant. . . . 

Buildings at Wobnm . . . 


1,849 4 11 
68119 5 
mo 3 7 
1718 I 
61 10 10 
3 9 7 
95 7 0 
50 0 0 


£ 79,958 13 9 


, TtiOKlS McROW, Sm ' 

DBLOEETB, PLENDEB, GRIFFITHS A CO., Meomtants^ 









SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

Dbobmbbb 31, 1919. 


XV 

Cr. 


Gorreapond- 
inff llgarea 
for 1918 . 

£ 

43,555 


387 

2,500 

6,300 


1,800 


239 


615 

1.S7I 


954 


.4^ 

1,000 


494 

1,625 

40 

a,‘59 


By BESBRVE FUND- & t- d. & *. d. 

65,163Z. 9s. Id 6 per cent. War Stock (1929-1947) 

@ 91|« . 

500Z. War Saving Certificates @ cost . . , 

2,840Z. 13s. 6d. Metropolitan 3 per cent. Consoli¬ 
dated Stock (1941) ® 64» . 

6,528Z. Is. 6d Canadian 4percent. Stock (1940-1960) 

@ 79i». 

•Written down to market value at .31 Dec.,‘l9W. 

By LEASE OP 16 BEDFORD SQUARE . . . 1,800 0 0 

less Amount written off. 100 0 0 

, By FIXTURES- 

Value at December 31,1918 . 238 14 2 

loss Depreciation at TJ per cent. ... 17 18 1 

By PURNITURB- 

Value at December 31,1918 .... 616 8 8 

Less Depreciation at 10 per cent. 6110 10 

553 17 10 

Added during 1919 . 39 8 0 

By PICTURES (600Z.) and BOOKS (1,0712.4s. lOd) 

By MAOHINEBY- 

Value at December 31,1918. 34 16 7 

‘ Less Depreciation at 10 per cent. .... 397 

By SHOW PLAITT- 

Value at December 31,1918 . . . . . 953 10 5 

Xsss Depreciation at 10 per cent. .... 95 7 0 

liTl 

Added during 1919 2 5 0 

By BUILDINGS FOB POT EXPERIMENTS AT 
WOBDEN- 

As per Account at December 31,1918 ... 50 0 0 

. Less Depreciation. 50 0 0 

\pmdlture on Cardiff Shmo, . .. —— 

By SUNDRY DBfTOBS. 

By CASH AT BANKERS Am IN HAND- 

Reserve Fund.2,100 15 11 

Ordinary Account. 3,709 1 3 

In Hand.’ • • 59 18 10 


59,706 0 4 
387 10 0 

1,818 0 7 

5,189 16 6 


1»700 0 0 

220 18 1 

S93 5 10 
1,871 510 

31 7 0 

860 8 5 

2,016 8 3 


8 ^ 16 0 


£79,968 18 9 


Examined, audited, and found correct, this 28tb day of Pebruairy, 1920. 











XVI 


STATEMENT OF ORDINARY INCOME 

The Expenditure in this account includes not only cash payments, 


Oorrcspond- 
inf flgorei 
tor isia 
£ 


income. 

Annual Subscriptions:— 

Governors: Subscriptions for 1919 , . . . 

Members : Received in 1918, but belonging to 1919 
Subscriptions for 1919 .... 

Subscriptions for 1919 (additional). 
Subscriptions for previous years . 
Life Governors and Members:— 

Annual Oontiibutions. 


Bent of 12 Hanover Square , 
Xscs Bent paid 


£ s. d. 
1,270 0 0 
6113 0 
8.287 7 7 
115 5 0 
182 13 0 


Miscellaneous 

Interest on Daily Balances. 249 2 6 

Income from Investments. 2,092 8 2 

Sales of Pamphlets, Farm Account Books and Diagrams . 175 3 2 

Sales of Text Book . . . .1,16110 11 

Boyalty on 20,030 Copies of Text Book.S33 6 8^ 

Sales of Library Catalogues . ,. 69 4 8* 

Miscellaneous. 27 6 0 


4,098 2 1 


DBBIT, BAJiAWOK OABEIKD TO BAIAWGB SHBBT 


«14,099 i 0 


, moms Uo% 0 % Seoretarv. 

„ DBtoms. 3PI,B{a)lS, qwmmw i ob, Jemmlimtt. 















> year’s transactions. 


A.., 

and Auditors’ Fees 
Bent, Ifcates, Tazea Insuran «* i 


Books 
and Stationery 
Postage and Telegrams . 


AND EXPENDITUEE FOE THE YEAE 1919 . 

totUIllabuitlMto oona«,H<m wltt the , 

OorrMPond- 
mg Sgurai 
lor ittis. 

£ 
i,fiio 
140 

847 

S 3 

69 

_ 70 

3,626 

771 
24S 

Zi326 

51 

■ 875 

_^ 

1,000 
197 
400 

71S 


XVII 


-- •fcwAOgi eiiJLUo * • 


£ «. d. 

2,024 14 7 
140 0 0 

79 16 0 

1.022 2 6 

12 15 6 
856 16 7 
180 16 3 

80 5 10 
83 5 2 


£ ». d. 




Less Sales (7oL 79 and earlier) 
Advertisements (VoL 80) 


78 6 10 
325 0 0 


848 

6 10 

245 

U 0 

250 

0 0 

60 

0 0 

. 1,4U3 

6 10 

403 

6 10 


4,48012 S 


200 

52 

400 

xoo 

_3 

1,005 

131 

28 

40 

25 

X 

74 

299 

44 


J27 

X6 

SI 

34 


6x 


400 

137 

131 

Xi6 

200 

ISO 

15 

15 

135 


PrintingParm Account Books *. 

Laboratory . 

Salary, Honorarium and Petty Cash . 

•^P*u*1^**'*® Departments:— 

Grant to Hoyal Veterinary College '.. 

■ ■ ■ ■ -g 5 ] 
SSr'®«r°*r; ! ' ' ■■ - 

Salaries for Aasistante . *. 


1.000 0 0 

230 19 i 
1,371 IS 4 
68 6 8 


784 14 5 


275 0 
220 0 
52 10 
400 0 
100 0 
3 8 


1,284 

£u,7ia 


Less Entry Pees and Sales of Examination Papers 
Less Highland and Agricultural Society’s Moiety 

Fees to Examiners. . J. 

: ; • • 


Less Entry Pees and Sales of Examination Papers 

Extra Expenditure:— 

Library: -Binding of Books, Ac. 

^sf sti^einprep^nff Gitaloaue. 


: IMW 0 

War Emergency Committee 
Contribution towards Woburn Farm 
Is Board of Scientific Societies *. 


Painting Society's House .* ,* * * [ 

^^iS 22 T,®F towards Loss on Shows 
Credit balance carried ta balance sheet . 


154 6 11 
55 6 10 

38 2 

0 

57 17 

0 

6 15 

0 

7410 

0 

386 16 

9 

75 14 

6 

311 2 

8 

15511 

1 

20 13 

3 

781911 

3710 

9 

2111 

9 

15815 

8 

6410 

6 

3717 

0 

134 17 

0 

193 1 

7 

1,460 0 

0 

10 0 

0 

181 i 

1 

175 0 

0 

180 0 

0 

_ 9. 


1,080 18 0 


15511 2 


94 5 8 


2,500 


0 8 
0 0 


£14d>99 1 0 


Hxamined, audited, and found correct, this 26th day of February. 1920. 

JONAS M. WEBB, I . ... 

H. J. GHBBNWOOD, / ^^^^^tenbehalfcftheSoHetv, 
























svill 




xix 


[Oopies of the fhll fieport of any of*the Oonncil Meetings held during the year 
1919 may he obtained on application to the Secretary, at 16 Bedford Sqt»re, 
London, W.O.I.] 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAMD. 


fliMttutee of the Council 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1919, 

The Hon. Cecil T. Pajbkbe (President) in the Chair. 

Present:— Tt'mtees, —Mr. G. Adeane, O.B., Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones. Bart., 
the Bari of Coventry, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., C.V.O., Lord Moreton, the 
Earl of Northbrook, and Sir John H. Thorold, Bart. 

Viee>-Pre8idents. —Mr. Percy Crutchley, the Bight Hon. Sir Ailwyn E. 
Pellowes, K.C.V.O., Mr. R. M. Greaves, Mr. Ernest Mathews, the Duke of 
Portland, K.G-, the Earl of Powis, Mr. Frederick Reynard, Mr. 0. Coltman 
Rogers, and Lt.-Col. E. W. Stanyforth. 

Other Members of the Goimcil. —Mr. D. T. Alexander, Major Clive Behrens, 
Mr. H. Dent Brocklehurst, Mr. Davis Brown, Mr. TJ. Roland Burke, Mr. 
Richardson Carr, Mr. W. W. Chapman, the Hon. J. E, Cross, Mr. J. T. 0. Badiei, 
Mr. A. R. Evans, Mr. John Evens, Mr. James Falconer, Mr. W. Fitzherbert- 
Brock holes, Capt. W. H. France-Hay hurst, Mr, Robert Gray, Lord Harlech, 
Mr. Arthur Hiscock, Mr. R. W. Hobbs, Mr. John Howard Howard, Mr. W. F. 
Ingram, Col, 0. Venables Llewelyn, Mr. J. L. Luddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, 
Earl Man vers, Mr. Christopher Middleton, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr. W. A, 
Mount, M.P., Mr. John Myatt, Capt. R. Ollver-Bebasis, Mr. Henry Overman^ 
Mr. R. G. Patterson, Me. H. F. Plumptre, Mr. F. Hamlyn Price, Mr. G. G. Rea, 
Mr. Fred Smith, Mr. C. Howard Taylor, Mr. 0. W, Tindall, Mr. A. P. Turner, 
and Col. E. V. V. Wheeler. . 

The following members of the Cardiff Local Committee were also present; 
Mr. Edward Akers, Mr. Hubert Alexander, Mr. William Emerson, Alderman 
lUtyd Tnomas, and Mr. j. L. Wheatley. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on Wednesday, 
December 11, 1918, were taken as read and approved. 

Col. E. Oiirre. Itton Court, Chepstow, Mon., Mr. A. R. Fish, Holm-mead, 
Hutton, Preston, Mr. James C- Gould,;M,P., T^-to-maen, St. Mellons, CardiS, 
Mr. W. H. P. Leslie, Bryn Tanat, Llansantfl&raid, Mont., Mr. Dennis N. 
Mid wood, The Grange, North Rode, Congleton, and Mr. W. G. Millar, 
Bampton, Oxon, were elected Governors, and 82 duly nominated candidates 
were admitted into the Society as Members. 

Mr. Adeajsfb, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Finance 
Committee, said that the only paragraph to which he need refer was the one 
relating to the Grant to the Wobnrn Committee. The Finance Committee had 
coiisidevecl the matter very carefully, and had thought it very desirable 
to provide more working capital for the farm. It was believed that ^th 
payment of the overdraft of 300Z. and the provision of 1,OOOL for working 
capital the immediate needs would be met, 

Mr. Luddi^^ton expressed the gratification which it would afford 
the Woburn Committee to learn of this Grarit. The Committee had worked at 
a great di^dvantage owing, to insufiSiciency of capital for some time, and 
it would be a great relief to them to have this financial aid, , with which he had 
no doubt they would be able to carry on the farm to the advantage of the 
Society, , 

The Report of the General Cardiff Committee was adopted, oh the.motten 
of the Pbesidbot!, who remarked that proposids with- regard to %e 
Entertainments Tax, if carried into efbet, would constitute a serious burd^ ;''. 



XX 


Monthly Council^ February 5 , 1919 . 


Sir John Thobold, before moving the adoption of the Report of the 
Journal and Education Committee, asked the Council to agree to a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Hamlyn Price for his services in bringing out the Catalogue. 
The work had occupied a great deal of time, but the Catalogue would prove of 
the greatest value. 

Mr. Adbaot seconded, and said that unless Mr. Price had undertaken this 
task he believed it would never have been carried out so successfully. 

The vote of thanks having been carried unanimously, Mr. Pbiob offered 
his thanks to the Council for so warmly accepting the motion, and said what 
little he had done had been a labour of love, and he was more than rewarded 
by the resolution. 

Mr. Rogers moved the adoption of the Report of the Botanical and 
Zoological Committee, and expressed his great regret and that of the 
Committee that they had been obliged to abandon the Plantations Competition 
in connection with the forthcoming Show ; but in the light of the information 
and opinions they had obtained, 4here was no other course open to them. 

Sir John Thoeold moved that the Council nominate Sir J. B. Bowen- 
Jones, Bart., as Preside/it of the Society, for the ensuing year. They were all 
aware of the valuable and long services which he had rendered to the Society 
in every department of its opeiations and as a Trustee, and they felt sure that 
his election would meet with the hearty approval and pleasure of every 
Member of the Society. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Mr, Adeaot seconded the motion, remarking that the acceptance of 
the Presidency by Sir Bowen Bo wen-Jones would be universally welcomed. 

The motion was carried with acclamation.* 

Sir Bowen Bowen-Jones, in reply, said that if he did not express 
all that he felt of gratitude to the Council for their nomination of him, he 
could assure them that his thanks were very sincere, and be was most grateful 
fox the honour they had offered him. During a long life he had received very 
many favours from his brother agriculturists, and on two or three occasions 
honours had been bestowed upon him either by them or through them. But 
he should always feel, if elected, that no greater honour, or distinction had ever 
been conferred * upon him than the Presidency of their great National 
Agricultuxal Society; with which he had been intimately connected for a period 
of more than 60 years. 

Sir John Thobold said a letter had been received from the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries inviting the Society to nominate one Member 
to serve on the Council of .the National Institute of Agricultural Botany. He 
understood that Mr. Overman would be willing to carry out the duties, 
and accordingly he moved that Mr. Overman should he appointed. This was 
seconded by Sir Gilbert Gbebnall, and carried unanimously. 

The President intimated that Col. Venables Llewelyn, a newly-elected 
Member of Couffcil representing South Wales, and Mr. Howard Taylor, 
representing the West Riding of Yorkshire, were present, and on behalf of 
the Council he offered them a hearty welcome. 

The SbOEBTABY read the following letter from His Majesty the King 
in reply to the resolution of the Council passed at the last meeting con- 
gratulatibg His Majesty on the conclusion of the Armistice:— 


Home Office, 

Whitehall, S.W. 

. , January, 1, -1919. 

SlB,~I am directed by the Secretary of State to inform you that the con¬ 
gratulatory address trom the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
on the signing of the armistice has been laid before the King, and that His Majesty 
was pleased to receive the same very graciously. 

X am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

^ ^ , (signed) A. J. BAGLBSTON. 

The Secretary, 

Royal Agricultural Society of EnglancL 
16, Bedford Square, W.O.I, ' , 



Monthly Council^ March 5, 1919. xxi 

The Duke of Portland, on behalf of the Agricultural Relief of Allies 
Committee, moved the following resolution :— 

“That, as the devastated tireas in Prance, Belgium, and Serbia have now been 
evacuated, and as the Agricultoal Relief of Allies Committee has commenced 
its relief operations in those countries, it is desirable that the Fund now at the 
disposal of the Committee should be at once augmented, in order that adequate 
flrst aid relief may be given. That, as the Agricultural Relief of Allies movement 
was initiated by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, it is incumbent on the 
Society to do all in its power to support it, and the Council urges the Membere of 
the Society to meet and form committees where no organisation exists, and to 
promote in every way the scheme which was started by the Society itself. 

The resolution, seconded by the Earl op Northbrook, was carried 
unanimously. 

The President announced the election of Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P., as, 
Member of the Council for the Division of Westmorland. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1919. 

Sir J. B. Bowen-Jonbs, Bart. (President), in the Chair. 

Present:— Trustees. —Mr. C. Adeane, O.B., Col. Cornwallis, the Earl of 
Coventry, Sir G-ilbert Greenall, Bart., C.V.O., Lord Moreton, the Earl of 
Northbrook, and the Hon. C. T. Parker. 

Vice-Prmdmts. —Mr. Percy Crutchley, the Rt. Hon. Sir Ailwyn E. Pellowes, 
K.C.V.O., Mr. R. M. Greaves, Mr. Ernest Mathews, the Duke of Portland, 
K.G., Mr, Frederick Reynard, Mr. C. Coltman Rogers, and Lt.-Col. E. W. 
Stanyforth. 

Ot?ier Members of the Council, —Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P. Mr. Davis 
Brown, Mr. U. Roland Burke, Mr. W. W. Chapman, the Hon. J. E. Cross, 
Ool. Edward Ourre, Mr. John Evens, Mr. James Falconer, Mr. W. Fitzherbert- 
Brockhole-4, Mr. Robert Gray, Sir A. G. Hazlerigg, Bart,, Mr. Hiscdck, 

Major Dunbar Kelly, Major G. R. Lane-Fox, M.P„ Col. 0. Venables Llewelyn, 
Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. Christopher Middleton, Mr, G. Norris Mid wood, Capt. 
R. Oliver-Bellasis, Mr. Henry Overman.’Mr. R. G. Patterson, Mr. H. F. Plumptre, 
Mr. F. Hamlyn Price, Loril Ranksborough, O.V.O., 0,B,, Mr. Andrew RogerSr 
and Oapt. J. Bell White, R.N.R, 

The following member of'the Cardiff Local Committee was also present: 
Alderman Illtyd Thomas. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on W^nesday, 
February 5,1919, were taken as read and approved. 

Mr. Charles Oomins, Wilby Hill, Suffolk, Mr. William Grabam, Eden 
Grove, Penrith, Mr. Oswald Harrison, Coates Manor, Cirencester, the Duke of 
Northumberland, Alnwick Castle, Northumberland, and Mr. Jeffreys Prestoh- 
Jones, Bttshbury, Winchcombe, Glos., ■were elected as Governors, and ,66 duly 
nominated candidates were admitted into the Society as Members. 

Professor Sir John MoFadyeau, M.B., B.Sc. 

On taking the Chair for the first time, Sir BcwEN R OWEN-JOKES thanked 
the Council for the honour they had Conferred upon him in making him their 
President. He also asked them to extend towards him their support and 
assistance in the comluct of the business of the Council during his year of 
office. 

The Report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted. Mr. 
Abeane presented the accounts for 1918, and Estimates of Receipts and 
Expenditure for 1919, which were approved. 

On the presentation of the Report of the Veterinary Committee, a discussion 
arose as to the continued prevalence of Sheep Scab, in which the following took 
partMr. Mansell, Lord Northbrook, Mr, Davis Brown, and Sir John 
McFabyean. The following resolution moved by Mr. Mansbli*, seconded by 
Mr. Coltman BooERS, was eventually passed :— 

“That the Council are of opinion that the time, has arrived when more drastic 
steps should be taken to eradicate Sheep Scab, and that a deputation be appointed 
to wait upon the President of the Board of Agriculture on the subject." 
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It was also agreed that the deputation should consist of Lord Northbrook, 
Mr. Mansell, Mr. Davis Brown and Mr. Hobbs. 

The President said they had the pleasure of having amongst them for 
the first time Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P., the new representative for West¬ 
morland, and on behali of the Council he tendered him a very hearty welcome. 
Lord Henry Bentinck briefly thanked the Council for their courtesy. 

Mr. ADBANB presented a Eeport from the War Emergency Committee. A 
discussion then ensued with regard to the serious difficulty arising from the 
scarcity of labour on the farm; and it was decided, on the motion of Mr. 
Falconer, seconded by Mr. Mansell, that a deputation should be appointed 
from the Council to present this matter to the Government, that the deputation 
should co-operate with those appointed by other bodies, and that the Society's 
representatives should be Mr. Falconer, Major Lane-Fox, M.P., and Mr. Davis 
Brown. 

The President reported that the resolution passed by the Council at 
their last meeting on behalf of the Agricultural Belief of Allies Fund had so 
far brought in subscriptions to the amount of 218Z. 

Mr. Midwood said it would probably interest the Council to know that, 
after clearing up the accounts of the dinner to county secretaries and others 
organised by the Council and the Executive of the Agricultural Relief of Allies 
Committee, there was a credit balance of 43Z. 17^5. which would go to the 
Fund. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1919. 

Sir J. B. Bowbn-Jonbs, Bart. (President), in the Chair. 

]^resent —Mr. 0. Adeane, O.B., Ool. Cornwallis, the Earl of 

Coventry, Sir G-iibert CreenaU, Bart., O.V.O., the Earl of Northbrook, the Hon. 
C. T. Parker, and Sir John H. Thorold, Bart. 

Viee-Presidenta. —^Mr. Percy Orutchiey, Mr, R. M. Oreaves, Mr. Ernest 
Mathews, the Duke of Portland, Mr. Frederick Reynard, Mr. 0, Coltman 
Rogers, and Lt.-OoL B. W. Stanyforth. 

Other Memhera of tke Council, —^Mr. D. T. Alexander, Mr. T. L. Aveling, Mr. 
Henry Dent Brocklehurat, Mr, Davis Brown, Mr. XT. Roland Burke, Mr. 
Richardson Carr, Mr. W. W^ Chapman, the Hon. J. E. Cross, Col. Edward 
Curre, Mr. John Evens, Mr. James Falconer, Mr. W. Fitzherbert-Brockholes, 
Sir Howard Frank, K.C.B,, Sir Walter G-ilbey, Bart., Mr. Robert Gray, Dol’d 
Harlech, Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr, William Harrison, Sir A. G. Haalerigg, Bart., 
Sir Charles V. Knightley, Bart,, Major G. R. Lane-Fox, M.P., Ool. C. Venables 
Llewelyn, Mr. J. L. Luddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Earl Munvers, Mr. 
Christopher Middleton, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr, W. A. Mount. M.P., Oapt. 
R. Oliver-Bellasis, Mr. H. F. Plumptre, Mr. F, Hamlyn Price, Lord Ranks- 
borough, C.y.O., C.B., Mr. G. G. Rea, Mr. Fred Smith, Mr, C. Howard Taylor, 
Col. Wheeler, and Gapt. J. Bell White, EJT.R. 

Oovermra.—^MT, William Graham and Mr. Bowater Vernon. 

The following members of the Cardiff Local Committee wereulso present: 
Mr, Hubert Alexander, Alderman Illtyd Thomas, and Mr. J. L. Wheatley 
(Town, Clerk). 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council held on Wednesday, March 
6,1919, were taken as read and approved. 

Mr. Montague D. Baimister, Buntinghill, Ouckfield, Mr. Robert Marshall, 
Mains of KiJmaronock. by Alexandria, Dumbartonshire, and Mr. F. Ciirlyle 
Mitchell, Wadebridge, Cornwall, were elected^ as Governors and 53 duly 
nominate candidates were admitted into the Society as Members. 

The President stated that, in response to the letter he had forwarded to 
Members asking for donations to the A^icultural Relief of Allies Fund, be had, 
up to date, received the sum of 906Z. 4^, He had also received a letter 
from the British Friesian Cattle Society explaining that they hoped to organise 
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gift sales in various parts of the country to help the Fund. The letter having 
been read, it was handed over to the Earl of Northbrook, as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Fund. 

Mr. Rogers, in moving the adoption of the Botanical and Zoological 
Committee’s Report, said the question of holding a woodland competition in 
connection with ttie forthcoming Show had been reconsidered. The Royal 
English Arboricultural Society had insisted very strongly upon the desirability 
of such a competition, because the Show would be in a district connected 
essentially with the production of pit props. They could not expect to get 
anything like the competition they had had in previous years, but it was 
thought that they should do as much as they could in the direction of 
encouraging replanting. 

Mr. Adbane presented a Report from the War Emergency Committee. 
Since the last Council Meeting that Committee had passed one resolution, 
which was in the following terms :— 

“That the Committee strongly deprecate any permanent State or Municipal 

control of milk, believing that such control will discourage production.” 

At their previous meeting Mr. Adbaitb said two resolutions had been 
passed—one with regard to cereal prices and cost of production and one 
with regard to the potato crop. With regard to cereal prices and cost of 
production, since they last met wages had been fixed, and so had prices. The 
Agricultural Wages Board, in March, 1918, appointed a Committee “to 
enquire into the financial results of the occupation of agricultural land and the 
cost of living of rural workers.** The Report of that Committee had more or less 
been the basis of the prices and wages fixed. Every Member of Council should 
be in possession of that Report, and should thoroughly master it, as it was a 
matter they would have to go into. With regard to potatoes he believed that 
certain official assurances had been received since their resolution had been 
passed, and he understood that the matter had been discussed by the Advisory 
Council, upon which body they had delegates, one of whom was Mr. John 
Evens, who was prepared to make a statement on the subject. 

Mr. Evens then explained the action he had taken and what had 
transpired at the meeting of the Central Agricultural Advisory Council. 
Neither the Ministry of Food nor the Exchequer, he stated, desired to repudiate 
liability for the loss, and local committees were being set up to assess this loss. 

It was agreed, on the motion of Mr. Abbane, that the Report of the 
Agricultural Wages Board Committee he had referred tO) be circulated to all 
Members of the Council. 

Mr. Fabooneb made a Report as to the proceedings on the occasion of the 
reception by the Minister of Agriculture and Minister of I^abour of the 
Deputation appointed at the last meeting of the Council. 

A formal request, signed by ten Governors or, Members, was received for 
the dismissal from the Society of a Member under the terms of By-law 16. This 
request was placed in a conspicuous part of the Council Room, and a copy 
thereof ordered to be transmitted by post to the Member in question. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, 1919. 

Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart. (President), in the Chair. 

Present —Mr, C. Adeane, C.B., Col. Cornwallis, Sir Gilbert 

Greenall, Bart., O.V.O., Lord Middleton, the Earl of Northbrook, the Hon. 
0. T. Parker, and Sir John H. Thorold, Bart. 

,Vice-PreddfiiaH.----MT. Percy Orutohley, Mr. R. M. Greaves, Mr. Ernest 
Mathews, Mr. Frederick Reynard, Mr. C. Ooltman Rogers, Lt.-Col. E. W. 
Stanyforth, and the Earl of Yarborough. 

OthfiT Metnberd of D. T. Alexander, Mr. T. L. Avding, 

Major Olive Behrens, Mr, U. Roland Burke, Mr. Richardson Oarr, Mr. W. W. 
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Chapman, the Hon. J. E. Cross, Mr. John T. C, Eadie, Mr. W. Pitzherbert- 
Brockholes, Capt. W. H. France-Hay hurst, Lord Harlech, Mr. Joseph Harris, 
Mr. Arthur Hiscock, Coi. C. Yenabies Llewelyn, Mr. Christopher Middleton, 
Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr. W. A. Mount, M.P., Capt. E. Oliver-Bellasis, 
Mr. A. W. Perkin, Mr. H. P. Plumptre, Mr. F. Hamlyn Price, Mr. Andrew 
Kogers, Capt. Percy W. Seward, Mr. Fred Smith, Lord Strachie, Mr. 0. W. 
Tindall, Mr. A, P. Turner, and Capt. J. Bell White, E.N.E. 

—Capt. Sir Beviile Stanier, Bart., M.P., Mr. W. F. Holt Beever, 
Mr, William Graham and Mr, Bowarer Vernon. 

The following members of the Cardiff Local Committee were also present: 
The Lord Mayor of Cardiff, Mr. Edward Akers. Mr. Hubert Alexander, 
Alderman Illtyd Tnomas, and Mr. J. L. Wheatley (Town Clerk). 

The Pbesident, before proceeding with the ordinary business, announced 
that H.R H. the Prince of Wales would pay the Society a visit to the Cardiff 
Show. He added that he was sure that not only Members of the Council, but 
the whole body of Members of the Society would rejoice at the fact that 
it would be possible for the Prince of Wales to spare the time for a visit to the 
Show, and that His Boyal Highness c.>nld not receive a heartier welcome than 
that which would be accorded to him by the agriculturists of Wales and others 
attending the Show. (Hear, hear.) 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on April 2, were taken 
aa read and approved. 

Mr. W. H. Cullen, Micklehara Downs, near Dorking, Mr. Henry G. Lewis, 
Porthkeny. Barry, Glam., Mr. George Y. Parker, Skermorlie, Newport, Mon., 
and the Bight Hon. Viscount Wimborne, Ashby St. Ledgers, Northants, were 
elected as Governors, and 72 dnly nominated candidates were admitted into the 
Society as Members. 

The Mayor and Town Clerk of Darlington attended the meeting, and, 
on behalf of their Town Council extended a hearty invit^on to the Society to 
hold the Show in 1920 at Darlington. 

On the motion of the Pebsident, seconded by Col. Stjotfoeth, it was 
unanimously resolved: 

“That the Council accept with thanks the invitation that has been given by the 

Mi>yor of patiington for the Show to be held in that town In 1920, and that the Hon. 

pire<^r be requested to visit the sites referred to with a view to the selection of 

the site best adapted to the requirements of the Society.” 


X^otd Noethbbooe, in presenting the Veterinary Committee’s Report, 
expressed regret that the Deputation to Lord Ernie on the subject of Sheep 
Sks^ had not had a more satisfactory result. Lord Stbachie suggested that 
if ^rd Northbiwk would bring up the question in the House of Lords, a more 
satisfactory answer might be obtained. 

The ]Sport of the Stock Mzes Committee was received and adopted, 
including a recommendation that a Member be dismissed from the Society 
under By-Law 16. A formal resolution to this effect was unanimously passed 
by the CounciL 

Lord Stbachib moved the following resolution: 


^at this Oc^cil is strcmgly opposed to the variation in the price of milk to 
prwucers m diffiarent counties whereby the counties of Somerset Devon, Dorset 
and Cornwall are penalised by the reduction of 2(i. a galton.” 


Mr. I^SED Smith seconded the resolution, which was.adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. Adeaee, seconded by the Pbesident, it was 
resolved: 


Council have received with much regret the resignation of Mr. Robert 
W. Hob^ h^ repesenW Oxfordshire on the Council for 16 years, and desire 
to record their thanks to Mr. Hobbs for his services as one of the Society’s 
representatives on the AgricultinBl Wages 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1919. 

Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart. (President), in the Chair. 

Present:— Trustees. —Mr. 0. Adeane, C.B., Col. Cornwallis, the Earl of 
Ooventi^, Lord Moreton, the Earl of Northbrook, the Hon. 0. T. Parker and 
Sir John H. Thorold, Bart. 

Vioe-Presidents. —Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr, Frederick Eeynard, Lt.-Cqi, 
E. W. Stanyforth, and the Earl of Yarborough. 

Other Menibers of the Cmiiwil .—Mr. H. Dent Brocklehurst, Mr. IT. Roland 
Burke, Mr. Richardson Carr, Mr. W. W. Chapman, the Hon. J. E. Cross, 
Mr. John Evens, Mr. W. Fitzherbert-Brockholes, Mr. Robert Gray, Lord 
Harlech, Mr. Joseph Han-is, Mr. W. Harrison, Sir A. G. Hazlerigg, Bart, 
Mr. Arthur Hiscock, Sir Charles V. Knlghtley, Bart., Mr. J. L. Luddington, 
Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. Christopher Middleton, Mr. Henry Overman, 
Mr. F. Hamlyn Price, Mr. Andrew Rogers, Mr. John Rowell, Lord Strachie, 
Mr. C. Howard Taylor, Mr. C. W. Tindall, and Capt. J. Bell White, R.N.R. 

Ooeernors. —Capt. Sir Beville Stanier, Bart., M.P., Mr. W. F. Holt Beever, 
and Mr. William Graham. 

The following members of the Cardiff Local Committee were also 
present:—The Lord Mayor of Cardiff, Mr. Edward Akers, Mr. Hubert Alex¬ 
ander, Alderman Illtyd Thomas, and Mr. J. L. Wheatley (Town Clerk). 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council held on .May 7, were taken 
as read and approved. 

The following were elected as Governors:—^Mr. George H. Drummond, 
49 Charing Cross, S.W., Mr. David G, Hall, Imperial Buildings, Bute Docks, 
Cardiff, Mr. J. W. Holland, 21 Newton Street, Manchester. Sir Lewes T. 
Loveden Pryse, Bart., Gogerdden, Bow Street, Cardiganshire, Mr. Wyndham I. 
Radcliffe, Druidstone. Michaelston-y-Vedw, near Cardiff, Lt.-Ool. Henry 
Ramstlen, Shallcross Hall, Whaley Bridge, Derbyshire, Viscountess Rhondda, 
Llanwern Park, Newport, Mon., Mr. F. Harold Turabull, The Heath, Cardiff, 
Mr. William B. Whigham, Fulmer Court, Stoke Poges, Bucks.; and 174 duly 
nominated candidates were admitted into the Society as Members. 

The Report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted; and on the 
motion of Mr, Adeane, seconded by Sir John Thoeold, it was resolved: 

*'.That the Secretary be empowered to issue to any duly nominated candidate 

for membership of the Society on receiT>t of the annual subscrirtion, a b^se 

admitting the candidate to the same privileges as a Member during the forth¬ 
coming Show at Ciirdiff; the formal election of such candidate to be considered by 
, the Council at their next ordinary meeting.”, 

In presenting the Re^rt of the Journal and Education Committe^whicH , 
was received and adopt^—Sir John ThoboIiD said the, Committee regretted 
extremely that the Journal had been delayed in printing. The matter had 
been in the hands of the printers since the beginning, of the . year, and 
altogether things bad been more forward than formerly. , It looked, however^ 
as if the issue of the volume would be later than ever before. The Committee 
had thought it their duty to take the question of the printing into their serious 
consideration, and a small Committee would consider the matter before 
the recess. 

Mr. LlTDDiNCtTON, in presenting the Report of the Chemical and Woburn 
Committee, formally moved that the Council meeting on July 30 be held 
at 10 a.m. instead of 11,. in view of the annual visit of the Council to the 
Woburn Experimental Farm, With, regard to the adulteration cases, it was 
proposed, he said, to give full particulars, and also, where possible, the names of 
the vendors. That was, he thought, the wish of the Council, and the Committee 
proposed, to adopt that course in the next issue of “ Occasional Notes.” 

Mr. OvEBMAN drew attentiori to the Animals Ansssthetics Bill, now before 
the Koum of Commons, and moved: 
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"That this Council disapprove entirely of the Animals Anaesthetics Bill now 
l^ore Parliament, and protest against it in the interests of breeders of horses and 
live stock and all agriculturists. They ask for the rejection of the Bill, which they 
consider unnecessary and injurious to those they represent.*’ 

This was seconded by Mr. Tindall, and after discussion, carried 
unanimously. 

^e Secbbtary read a letter from the Ex-Member dismissed from the 
Society at the last meeting of the Council. It was unanimously decided that 
no action be taken thereon. 

On the motion of Mr. Tindall, seconded by the Earl of Xoethbeook, it 
was resolved: 

"That a meeting he held in the Cardiff Showyard at 430 p.m. on Tuesday, 
June 24. which representatives from the Breed and Principal Agricultural Societies 
of Great Britain and Ireland should he invited to attend, to consider the question 
raised by the City Corporation as to the removal of the existing restrictions on 
the importation of store cattle into Great Britain.” 

The Lobd Mayob op Caedipp, as Treasurer of the Local Fund, handed 
in a cheque for 2,000/., the amount agreed upon between the Society and the 
Corporation, and another for 900/. as a first instalment of the local prize fund. 
He could assure the Council that they in Cardiff were very keen on the Show, 
and very desirous that it should be the great success the Council themselves^ 
wished. He was sure the people of Cardiff and the neighbourhood would do*' 
all they could to Accomplish this. 

rhe Pbbsident, in acknowledging these cheques, referred also to one for 
ten guineas from the Lord Mayor in respect of the two special prizes he was 
offering for the best male and best female animal in the Welsh cattle classes. 
The Council desired to thank his lordship for all his efforts to make tl»e Show 
a success. 

Mr. Adsane reported that the War Emergency Committee had passed the 
following resolution: 

"That the Committee re-afflLrm their resolution passed on April 1, strongly 
deprecating any further permanent control of milk, believing that such control wifi 
discourage production ” 

Mr. AD&A2SK said he had noticed that Lord Strachie had a resolution on the 
agenda paper dealing with the same subject. He had had a conversation with 
Lord Stmehie, and he understood that his lordship would speak on the 
r^lutlon^ of the Emergency Committee, and withdraw that of which he had 
given notice. The Committee did not wish it to be inferred that they were 
oppo^ to the control of milk in so far as it was provided for in the Milk and 
Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 1915. ‘That Act if put into operation should 
ensure the public receiving a healthy supply of milk. The Com mi r tee, 
however, were strongly opposed to anything in the nature of the nationalisation 
or muoicif^lisadon of the milk industry, and any proposals to that effect 
would receive the most strenuous opposition of agriculturists throughout the 
country. During the war agriculturists had submitted to all sorts of control 
in the public go^, but now that the war was over the agricultuial policy 
should be to get rid of this bureaucratic control. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Steachie assented to Mr. Adeane’s suggestion: in fact, he thought 
the resolution passed by the Committee better than the one he had put on the 
agenda, which only de^t with the Milk Producers* Council Scheme p! That 
scheme was simply put out by the Ministry of Food as a kite to find out what 
was the feeling of agriculturists on the matter. He strongly objected to 
the ^hetne, because for all practical purposes it would set up a Government 
department. 

The Seceetaby reported that the Trustees of the Queen Victoria Gifts 
Fund had decided to make a grant of' 140/. to the Eoyai Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution for the year 1919, to he distributed as followsThree 
giants of 10/. each to male candidates, three grants of lOL each to married 
couples, and eight grants of IDZ. each to female candidates. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1919. 

HELD IN THE CAEDIFP SHOWYARD. 

Sir jr. B. Bowbn-Jonbs, Bart. (President), in the chair., 

^ Present:— Trustees, —Mr. Gharl^ Adeane, O.B., the Earl of Coventry, Lord 
Middleton, the Earl of Northbrook, the Hon. Cecil T. Parker, Sir John 
H. Thorold, Bart. 

The Right Hon. Sir Ailwyn E. FeUowes, K.O.Y-0., Mr. 
R. M. Creaves, Mr. 0. Coltman Rogers, Lt.-Ool. E. Wilfrid Stanyforth. 

Otk&r Members of th£ Cowtieil. —^Mr. D. T. Alexander, Mr. T. A. Buttar, 
Mr. W. W. Chapman, Col. E. Curre, Lord Harlech, Mr. J. Howard Howard, 
Major Dunbar Kelly, D.S.O., Col. C. Venables Llewelyn, Mr. J. L. Lnddington, 
Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. Christopher Middleton, Mr. John Myatt, Mr. Fred 
vSmith, Mr. 0. W. Tindall, Capt. J. Bell White, R.N.R., Capt. T. L. Wickham- 
Boynton, the Right Hon. Frederick Wrench. 

The minutes of the last monthly meeting of the Council held on Wednesday, 
June 4, were taken as read and approved. 

On the motion of Sir John Thobold, seconded by the Hon. Cecil T. 
Paekeb, it was unanimously resolved, “That H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G1., 
be elected a Trustee of the Society.” 

In presenting the Report of the Implement Committee, Mr. Gbeaybs said 
he understood that there were nine or ten different associations all going into 
the question of the amendment of the Law regarding Tractors on Highways, 
and it was thought that probably the best plan would be to try to make one 
strong committee under the assis of the Society. The three bodies mentioned 
in the Report covered the whole of the ground, and the suggestion put forward 
was that each should nominate three Members to be co-opted on the 
Implement Committee to go thoroughly into the matter. He ought, he said, 
to point out that legal opinions would be required and expense would be. 
incurred, so that he thought the matter had better be referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. Adeane, speaking as Chairman of the Finance Committee, said that if 
the Council agreed to the principle, the Committee would, he thought, havo to 
find the money. 

On the motion of the Hon. Cecil T. Paekeb, seconded byA-Ir. Alpbbd 
Mansell, it was resolved: *• That the best thanks of the Society are due and 
are hereby tendered tO'-r 

1. The officials of the Oeuerai Post Office for the efficient postal. 

arrangements. 

2. The Chief Constable of Cardiff for the efficient police arrangements. 

3. The Qlamoiganshire Branch of the British Red Cross Society and the 

Priory for Wales of the Order of the Hospital of St John of Jerusalem 
for the efficient ambulance arrangements made by them in connection 
with the Show. 

4. Messrs. Barclay & Go., Ltd., for the efficient services rendered by their 

officials. 

5. Messrs. Merry weather & Sons, Ltd., for the provision of fire appliances 

and for the efficient arrangements in connection with the Fire Station 
in the Showyard, 

6 . Messra James Howell A Co., for decorating and furnishing the Royal 

Pavilion. 

7. Messrs. W. Treseder, Ltd., for providing floral decorations near the 

pavilion. 

8 . Messrs. H, & W, Evans, for providing floral decorations in the Showyard. 

. Letters of thanks were also ordered to be sent to various other individuals 
and firms for assistance kindly rendered and for the loan of articles for the 
purposes of the Show, 
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proccebinas at tbe 

General flDcetinfi of (Sovemoro anO fIDcmbero, 

TTFT.P IN THE 

LAEaE TENT IN THE SHOWTABD AT OAEDIPF. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1919. 

Sir J. B. BOWEN-JONES, Bart. (PBESIBENT), IB THE CEAXB. 

Present:— Trustees. —H.E.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., Mr. Charles Adeane, 
C.B., Col. F. S. W. Cornwallis, the Earl of Coventry, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., 
C.V.O., Lord Middleton, the Earl of Northbrook, the Hon. Cecil T. Parker, 
Sir John H. Thoroid, Bart. 

Vlce~PrrsUiertts. —Mr. Percy Crutchlej, the Right. Hon. Sir Ailwyn E. 
Fellowes, K.C.V.O., Mr. R. "M. Greaves, Mr. Charles Coltman Rogers, 
Lieut.-Col. E. Wilfrid Stanyforth. 

Other Members of the Council. —Mr. D. T. Alexander, Mr. U. Roland Bnrke, 
Mr. T. A. Buttar, * Major Clive Behrens, Mr. H. Dent Brocklehnrst, Mr. 
W. W. Chapman, the Hon. John E. Cross, Col. Edward Curre, Mr. John Evens, 
Mr. .lames Falconer, Mr. Robert Gray, Lord Harlech, Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr. 
William Harrison, Sir Arthur G. Hazlerigg, Bart., Mr. Arthur Hiscock, Mr. J. 
Howard Howard, Major Dunbar HeUy, D.S.O., Col. 0. Venables Llewelyn, 
Mr. J. L. Laddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. Christopher Middleton, 
Mr, G. Norris Midwood, Mr. John Myatt, Mr. John Rowell, Mr. Fred Smith, 
Mr. C. W. Tindall, Capt. J. Bell White, R.N.R., Capt. T. L. Wickham-Boynton, 
the Right Hon. Frederick Wrench. 

Toe Lord Mayor of Caidi:ff, Lord Glanely,. Mr. B. W. M. Corbett, Mr. 
Hubert Alexander, Alderman Illtyd Thomas, Mr. Edward Akers^ Mr. William 
Emerson, yrith other Members of tbe General Cardiff Committee and the 
l^rqness of Bate were present, and the;re was a large attendance of Governors 
and Members in the tent. 

PresidsaFs Bemarks. 

The Fkbsibbnt, in opening the meeting, said : May it please yonr Royal 
Highness, my Lord Mayor, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, before proceeding 
with the items of tbe agenda, I should like, for one moment, briefly to allude to 
the, support and recognition that the Royal Family has always given to 
tills Society. (Applause.! Each of our reigning sovereigns, since its institution 
in 1839, has been Patron of the Society. Furthermore, our revered Queen 
Victoria was President of the Society at the Great Windsor Show in 1889 and, 
previous to that, her hu<ibaud, the Prince Consort, had been President of the 
Society in 1862, when the Show was held at Battersea. King Edward was a 
Member of the Council and a frequent attendant at Us meetings. As Prince 
of Wales he was f*>ur times President of the Society - the first time at 
Manchester, in 1869 ; next at Kilburn, 1879 ; the third time at Norwich 
in 1886 ; and again, In 1900, at York. Then our Gracious Majesty King George 
was also a M^ber of Council, and acted as President, when Duke of York, 
in 1897, at Manchester.; when Prince of Wales, at Park ]^yal, in 1903 ; and 
when King, at Norwich, in l9U. (Applause.) 

His Bojal Highness a Trustee. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, i have tbe gratification of announcing to 
you that His Boyal Highness tbe Prince of Wales has consented to become 
a Trustee,of the Society, and has been elected a member of the Council this 
morning. I ask you to show your approval of what has been done by 
unanimous acclamation. (Loud applause.) I now hand to tbe Prince his 
tiadgs as a Meunber of Council, and I shall call upon His Royal Highness to 
mofTe'the next rosoliitibn. 
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^ THE Prince of Wales, who was most enthasiastically received, 

said: Mr. President, my lords and gentlemen, I must thank you very much for 
having elected me as a Trustee of the Royal Agricultural Society and a Lfember 
of your Council. I feel this is a great privilege, and one that I very much 
appreciate. Although this is my first visit to the Royal Show, I can assure you 
that I shall always take the same interest in all your work that Queen Victoria, 
^ng Edward VII,, and my father have done. (Applause.) I>m very much 
impressed by the magnitude of the Show, and I am glad to know that 
the entries, as regar<& live stock, are greater in number than at the last 
two shows during the war. It is a splendid thing for Wales that the Show is 
being held at Cardiff. After four and a half years of war there is naturally 
much that is backward as regards agriculture : there is much to pick up, and 
I know that the fact of the Show being held here will be a very great help. 
(Applause.) 

Lord Mayor an'd Corporation Thanked. 

Now I have to move the resolution: “ That the best thanks of the Society 
are due and are hereby tendered to the Lord Mayor and Corporation of Cardifi 
for their cordial reception of the Society.” I am sure yon will all agree with 
me that you must be very grateful to the Lord Mayor and the Corporation. 
We know that they have put all their energy into making the show a great 
success, and it is undoubtedly a very great success. I am very glad to see so 
many of our Overseas men here—(applause)—^and to know that special 
arrangements have been made for sentog over a thousand of them to attend 
the Show. It is a great opportunity for them to see the finest specimens 
of live stock in the United Kingdom. (Applause.) 

I see Lord Glanely is with ns to-day and I think we must all congratulate 
him on having won the Derby and for other recent successes. I hope you all 
backed Grand Parade. (Laughter.) I am afraid that I didn’t. (Loud 
laughter.) 

I thank you all very much for the splendid reception you have given me 
to-day. (Applause.) 

The Hon. Cecil T. Parker seconded the resolution, which was 
unanimously carried. 

The Lord Mayor of Cardiff said it was a distinguished honour that was 
confer^ upon him that morning to be asked to respond to such a unanimous 
resolution as had just been adopted by the meeting. They in Cardiff were 
rejoioing with all the Members of the Society at the prospect of having a record 
result from the holding of the Royal Show there that week. It was the duty 
. of the representative city of the whole of the Principality and the metropolis of 
Wales, as it was their privilege, to welcome all friends who came within their 
borders. (Applause.) Cardiff was noted for many thingST-for itsshipping and , 
for its coal-^but it had also a good reputation for hospitality, and that, he ^ 
trusted, would never be lost, but would iJe increased. - They had, great 
ambitions in Cardiff, but one of their greatest was that the Show might bathe 
most successful in the history of the Society. (Applause.) He believed there 
were very good prospects of this ambition being realised. The education , of 
the country had suffered during the years of war. Surely it was time; they 
were doing all they could to reconstruct industries, and the 'greatest indostiy 
of the country was that of agriculture. (Applause.) If they as a Corporation 
had done something whereby they had approached that ideal, then they were 
satisfied, and he trusted the Members of the Society were also satisfied. He 
thanked them heartily for their resolution. (Loud applause.) 

Thanks to Local Committee; 

, Sir Gilbert Greenall had great pleasure in moving, “That the best 
thanks of the Society are due and, are hereby tendered to the Cardiff Local 
Committee for their exertions to .promote the success of the Show.” 

Veiy many members had no idea what that resolution comprised, and no 
idea of the work the Local Committee had to do in making arrangements to 
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ensure the Show being a success. The Local Committee had always done their 
utmost for the success of the Show, but never before had so much work to be 
done in so short a time, and had it not been for the great help rendered by the 
members of the CardiJS Local Committee, the Show could never have been got 
ready in time. They had been very fortunate in having a man like Lo^ 
Grianely as Chairman of the Local Finance Committee, an old hand in 
Mr. Corbett, who was well known to evei^body, and last but not least, one of 
the youngest members of the Committee, Mr. Hubert Alexander, who had 
worked very hard. Not only was he Steward of Forage, but they bad looked to 
him to do all sorts of things and to find all sorts of men. In fact, they had 
caused him practically to neglect his business for the last six months; but his 
father was not so particular, as he was doing a good and noble work for the 
Society. (Applause.) 

Mr. Charles Adeake said that as one in whose year of of&ce as President 
the Cardiff Show would have been'held had it not been for the war, he had 
the greatest pleasure in seconding the resolution. As agriculturists they aU 
owed a great debt to the Local Committees for what they had done. Nobody 
knew better than Sir Gilbert Greenall the vast amount of work put on those 
Committees. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Lord Glanelt, in acknowledging the vote, said that as Chairman of the 
Local Finance Committee, and on their behalf, he much appreciated the kind 
sentiments that had been uttered that day. The functions of the Local 
Finance Committee were by no means easy : indeed, there were many duties 
which could not be said to be pleasing. However, they had to be faced, and 
some one bad to carry them out. He did not think the people of this countiy 
thoroughly realised how vital the agricultural industry was to the economic 
maintenance and stability of the nation, and it had, like many other matters 
of importance, only been made manifest during the war. He need not refer to 
the criticsl position of this country at the time when the submarine campaign 
was at its worst. It was then borne in upon them with great force and they 
were not likely to forget it. It would be criminal folly for the Government not 
to render every assistance possible to agriculture after the lesson they had been 
taught. Bearing those facts in mind, it was realised by the Local Committee 
that every effort must be put forward to make the visit of the Eoyal 
Agricultuial Society the unqualified success it deserved to be. He need not go 
into the merits of the Society, Those present were well acquainted with its 
history. It was a very old-establiBhed institution, and every one recognised it 
as the premier agricultural society in the land. When in 1901 the Society last 
visited Cardiff, he understood that the total subscriptions received amounted 
approximately to 5,700L He was happy to be able to state that, through the 
efforts of the Local Committee, they had for the present Show obtained between 
9,0002. and 10,0002. He went filrther—^and be was delighted to be able to say 
so—and stated that they had even surpassed Manchester’s grand total. This 
position of affairs vras, he thought, highly creditable to Cardiff and district, 
and it was evidence that if only the Government gave the lead there were 
agricultural oi^r^isations in the country—aye, and individuals too—who 
would render every support possible to make the position of agriculture not 
only safe but a cr^t to the country. (Applause.) No one could question the 
fact that this particular industry had in the past been neglected, but that 
policy must cease, and cease immediatdy. He felt confident that the Society’s 
visit to Cardiff would constitute a record. It was a most happy coincidence, 
he thought, that the Prince of Wales should have paid a visit to Cardiff on this 
occasion. (Applause.) The citizens of Cardiff were extremely proud of their 
Prince, and on Thursday a ceremony would be performed which would bring 
His Boyal Highness far nearer to them by being made an Honorary Freeman 
pf^ Cardiff, which was, as they all recognised, the Metropolis of the 
Principality. He sincerely trusted that the visit of their Prince to Cardiff 
would hfiP^ffter afford him many happy laoments of reflection. That he might 
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be spared to pay many more visits to the City was the devout hope of the 
loyal and devoted people of Wales. (Applause.) 

Lord Glanely's Gift. 

He had referred to assistance being rendered to agriculture by 
individuals, and, in order to give a lead to others and practical evidence of his 
views, he was prepared, in order to commemorate the visit of H.E.H. the 
Prince of Wales to the City of Cardiff, and also to commemorate the holding of 
the Show in the city—the* first Royal Show after the great Victory of England 
and her Allies in the European War^—^to provide an endowment fund for the 
purpose of setting up and maintaining a laboratory for research in questions 
relating to agriculture, for the University of Wales at Cardiff. (Loud applause.) 

Railway Companies Thaxil:ed. 

The Hon. J. E. Cboss ^Steward of Implements) said he had the greatest 
pleasure in moving “That the best thanks of the Society are due and are 
hereby tendered to the Railway Executive Committee and the Railway 
Companies for the facilities afforded by them in connection with the Show. ’ 
They all knew the great difficulties the companies had had to contend with 
during the last four years, and still had to contend with, and how they had put 
their shoulder to the wheel. The efforts of the companies had surpassed their 
expectations, and as Members of the Royal Agricultural Society they could not 
thank them too much for the work done. Speaking for his own department, 
there were only one or two slight exceptions where implements had failed to, 
come in by the proper time. I he manner in which the live stock had been 
handled also deserved the Society's hearty thanks. He desired specially to 
refer to the Great Western and to the Taff Vale ^ companies. (Applause.) 

Mr. William Harbisok, in seconding, desired to endorse everything said 
by Mr- Cross with respect to the efficiency of the railways in bringing the 
machinery and live stock to the Show. 

The resolation was carried unanimously. 

Awards for Plantations* 

The Secbetabt then read the following Report of the Judges in the 
Competition for, Plantations in Glamorganshire, Breconshire, Cardiganshire, 
Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire:— 

We are<pleased to report that in spite of many obvious difficulties, the Plantations 
Competition, which of recent yem has always been connected with the Show, has 
been a great success. In spite of the very heavy felling, particularly in South Wsles, 
during the war, a very gratifying number of entries were received. Many of the 
plantations were extremely crwitable to the estatea and the judges expressed their 
satisfaction and plea-ture with the woods which they inspected. The competition was 
held in conjunction with the Royal English Arboricultural Sck*iety, and the OouncUs of 
the two societies desire to tender their thanks to the estates which entered, and for the 
support and help which they received from both, owners and agents. The list of, 
awards is as follows 

PLANTATIONS COMPETITION, 1919. 

AWARDS. 

Plantations must not be of less than ten years’ growth. 

Stage A.—Plantations which have been weeded or lightly thinned, including the 
remove of dead or dying trees. 

Stage B.—From the end of Stage A up to the completion of the second thinnings. 

Glasses 1 and 2.~HardwoQds as Final Crop, to be not less than i acres in extent. - 
No entries. 

Class S —Conifers, to be not less than 4 acres in extent—Stage A: First prize, silver 
medal, ihe Birmingham Corporation, Elan Estate, Rliayader, Brecon; second prize, 
bronze medal Oapt. H. A. Christy, Llangoed, Boughrood, Brecon. 

Class 4.—Stage B fas above): First prize, silver medal, T. J. Waddingham, E«q., 
Hafod, Devil’s Bridge, Cardii?anshire; second prize, bronze medal, X«ord fllanu^^k, O-B., 
D.S.O., Crickhowell, Breconshire, 

Class 6.-~Best example showing systematic management of existing woodland 
area, including the renovation and conversion of an unprofitable wood into a profitable 
condition: First prize, silver medal. The Exors. of the late Hiss Talbot Margam Estate 
Glamorganshire; second prize, bmnze medal, the Earl of Lisbume, Crosswood 
Cardiganshire. 
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Cki54 6.—Plantations of not le-s than t^to acres, consisting of Douglas Fir, Sitka 
Spruce. Japanese Larch, Corsican Pine, or any other rarer conifer, pure or naised, of iwt 
leas than five or more than SO ye »rs’ growth: First prize, silver xne<^. Major J* M. 
Gil»on Watt. Doldowlod, Rhayader, Brecon; second prize, bronze medal, the Earl of 
Plymouth. St. Fagaxa. Cardiff. 

Class 7.—For the Best Managed Woodland Estate, not less than 1,00'i acres in area : 
First prize, special medal. Lord Glanusk, C.B., D.S O., Glanusk Pa^, Orickhowell; 
second prize, silver medal. Major J. M. Gibson Watt, Doldowlod, Rhayader; third 
prize, bronze medal. The Exors. of the late Miss Talbot, Margam. 

Royal Arboricultural Society's Gold Medal for the Best Plantation: T. J. Wadding- 
hani. Esq., Hafod (Alltduhanog Plantation). 

GOLD MEDAL FOR PITWOOD COMPETITION. 

It IS desired to call special attention to the generous offer of the Monmouthshire 
and South Wales Coalowners’ Association of a gold medai to the value of 20Z. to be 
given to the estate in the five counties which has made, in the opinion of the judges, 
the best contribution of Pitwood to the war. It is hoped to announce this award 
before the close of the Show. We regret the delay, owing to the number of entries. 

W. H. BENNETT, ARCHIE P. LONG, Judges. 

[It was subsequently announced that the gold medal of the South Wales Coal- 
owuers* Association had been awarded to the Earl of Lisbume, Crosawood, Cardigan¬ 
shire.! 

Members’ Suggestions. 

In response to an inquiry from the Chair as to whether any Governor or 
Member had any remark to make or suggestion to of^er for the consideration of 
the Council. 

Mr. Eldbed G. F. Walker (Chew Stoke, Bristol) said that one thing that 
had struck him very much in passing up and down the country was the great 
scarcity of feeding stufia. They had never had more cattle in the country and 
less with which to feed them. He considered it to be the duty of the Society 
to impress upon the Government the importance of restricting the export 
of millers* o&ils and other feeding stuiSs and of keeping in reserve a sufficient 
supply for next winter. It was a very serious situation, iand one with which 
the Council should deal. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr- Robert Bedfoi^ (Nerrols, Taunton) drew attention to the excessive 
slangbterlng of calves in the country,, and suggested that it ^nld be a far 
better way to augment the stock of cattle by r^tricting the kOIing of calves 
than by bringing in Canadian catHe and possibly foot-and-mouth disease 
with them. 

The President assured these two gentlemen that the Council would give 
their suggestions the fullest consideration. 

Thanks to flhaiTTOftTi, *■ 

Colonel J. H. Forb^ter Addie, G.B.E., moved a vote of thanks to the 
President for his services.in the Chair. The President, as a near neighbour of 
his^ bad always been held* up to him as one of the pioneers of agriculture, and, 
on the threshold of Peace, they could have had no one better in the office of 
President than Sir Bowen Bowen-Jones. He had much pleasure in moving 
that the heartiest thanks of the meeting be given him. (Applause.) 

Mr. Robert Bedford, in seconding the motion, congratulated Sir Bowen 
on the grand Show in the midst of which they met that day. He also 
expressed the great pleasure it gave them all to see H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
at the meeting. He congratulated His Royal Highness on his election as a 
Trustee and Member of the Council. They hoped soon to see him as 
President. (Applause.) 

The Becretart then put the resolution, which was carried with 
acclamation. . « 

The President thanked the Members from the bottom of his heart for the 
cordial vote of thanks passed to him for bis services. While it was yet 
premature to enter into a discussion as to the details of the Show, he thought 
that, on behalf of the Society, he might say that they were very much pleased 
and pertectly satisfied with the number of entries of live stock and implements 
ezhil^ited on that occasion. The only other remark he would like to make was 
that, it had given him the great^t satisfaction to welcome the thousand or 
more Overseas soldiers who were visiting the Show. (Loud applause.) 
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IMPORTATION OF STORE CATTLE, 

A largely attended meeting of representatives of Agricultural and Breed 
Societies was held at 4.30 p.m. on Tuesday, June 24, 1919, in the Large Tent 
in the Cardiff Showyard, Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart. (President of the 
K.A.S.E.), in the chair. There were present, representing the E.A.S.E., the 
Ear] of Coventry, the Earl of Korthbrook, Lord and Lady Middleton, 
Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. 0. W. Tindall, Col. E. W. Stanyforth, &c. In 
addition representatives attended from the principal Agricultural and Breed 
Societies in the country. Mr. W. P. Neal (a member of the Cattle Market 
Committee of the City of London) also attended. 

Sir J. B. Bowen-Jonbs,- in opening the meeting, explained that it had 
been convened by the Royal Agricultural Society’s Council in accordance with 
the wish expressed by the Corporation of the City of London that this question 
of the importation of Canadian cattle should be considered. The Council were 
of opinion that it was a matter of great importance, and that the views of the 
Breed Societies of the country should be obtained. Resolutions had been 
received from several of the Societies in favour of retaining the existing 
restrictions. There were present at the meeting representatives from all the 
principal Agricultural Societies and from almost every cattle, sheep and pig 
Breed Society. He was not going to express an opinion one way or the other, 
but would call on Mr. Tindall to address the meeting. 

Mr. 0. W. Tindall said it had been his privilege a short time ago, in 
answer to the request from the City of London, to propose “ that a meeting be 
held in the Cardiff Showyard at 4.30 p.m. on Tuesday, June 24, which the 
representatives from the Breed and principal Agricultural Societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland should be invited to attend, to consider the question raised 
by the City Corporation as to the removal of the existing restriction of the 
importation of store cattle into Great Britain.” 

This was a matter that had been brought forward from time to time for a 
great number of years. In 1892, following a deputation to the President of 
the Board of Agriculture, an Order was made under which cattle brought from 
North America should be, subject to slaughter at the port of landing. In 1896 
an Act of Parliament was passed securing the same object. It would be 
within the recollection of many of those present that the late Sir Jacob Wilson, 
the late Thomas Booth, and many others interested in cattle breeding, had 
been en^ged almost daily for .months in the House of Commons on this 
matter. At that time the health of the herds of the country was not as good 
as could be desired. Lately, however, , as, they believed, the result of the 
Older and Act referred to, the country been comparatively free from 
disease. What they desired and what was essential was that their herds and 
flocks should be free from disease and that no risk whatever should be run. 
While, unfortunately, there were periodical outbreaks of disease, yet through 
the instrumentality of the powers that be they had been able to keep those 
outbreaks within certain limits.; It would be a serious matter to admit cattle 
from abroad to be sent all over the country. What he had to was wheth^ 
or not it was the opinion of the breeders of this country that the restricti' ins'be 
maintained. From the time of the imposition of the restrictions varioii$ 
deputations had been before the powers that be with reference to this matter. 

He then read the following letter received from the Board of Agriculture 
in 1917 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

4, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. i. 

November 20th. 1917. 

SIB,—I am directed by the President of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries to 
refer to your letter of the 9th inst,, forwarding a copy of a resolution passed by the 
Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England on the subject of the Diseases 
of Animals Act, 1896, and X am to acquaint yotuf or the information of your society, 
that it is not the intention of His Jdajesty’s Government to remove the present 
lestdotioss upon the impoxtatioh of live cattle into the eountiy. 
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In the case of cattl? from Canada no legislation will be introduced unless and 
until the importation of lire cattle bora and reared in that country is found to be 
both pract cable and consistent with uomestic policy, after the war, and in any 
case, the Board would naturally, before any legislation is proposed, take steps to 
obtain the views of breed societies upon the subject, and to imi^se whatever 
measures may be considered necessary to ensure that no appreciable ri^ of the 
introduction of disease should be incurred. 

I am. Sir, 

Tour obedient servant , 

(Signed) A. W. ANSTEUTHBR, 

Assistant Secretary. 

The Secretary, Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

He concluded by moving a resolution in the following terms:— 

Having regard to the great importance of protecting the live stock of this 
country from the introduction of contagious disease, this meeting of representatives 
of agricultural and breed societies deprecates in the strongest manner any proposals 
to repeal the Diseases of Animals Act, 1396. 

Mr. J. H, Chick (President of the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society) 
seconded the resolution. 

The CHAiBiiAK informed the meeting that Mr. Neal, a member of the 
Cattle Markets Committee of the Corporation of London, was present. He did 
not know whether that gentleman desired to address the meeting. If so, they 
would be glad to hear his views on the subject. 

Mr. W. P. Neal stated that he had been requested by his colleagues on the 
Cattle Alarkets Committee of the Corporation of London to represent them at 
the meeting that day to put forward the views of the Corporation. At that 
stage the Corporation had a perfectly open mind regarding this question. The 
Corporation would be glad if the Royal Agricultural Society and other societies 
and interests would agree to meet in the Guildhall of the City of London and 
there hold a conference on that very important subject. 

The Corporation of London, under very ancient charters, was the sole 
market authority for the City of London and several miles round, and under 
powers and privileges conferred on the Corporation, the peat markets now 
existing had been created. They therefore had to consider, of course, the 
needs of the consumer. The area over which they exercised jurisdiction 
contained a population, he believed, of something like nine millions of people, 
and upon their markets these people had to depend for their daily food. In 
addition to which, through the Port of London as well as through the markets, 
a very large amount of food had to be distributed throughout the country. 
The Corporation had only one object in view, and that was the national 
interest of the whole kingdom. 

If it could he shown that great danger would exist or arise from the 
importation of Cauadian store cattle, the CorpoKition would take the necessary 
steps for Informing the Government to that effect; but he was informed that 
it was about thirty-three years since foot-and-mouth disease or pleuro¬ 
pneumonia existed amongst Canadian stock. And in view of that, as well as 
several other matters, the representatives of the Canadian Government were 
anxious to be present at the meeting he had suggested in order that the 
Canadian views might be put before the various societies combined. The 
Corpomtion would then be in a position to have before them the whole of the 
evidence that could be produced; the whole matter could be taken into serious 
consideration; then a formal report could be presented to the Court of 
Common Council the Corporation. He might perhaps be permitted to 
explain why this matter had been brought forward recently. 

The fact was, that in the early part of the year, Sir James Bell, the Town 
Clerk of the City of London, received a letter from the Town Clerk of Glasgow, 
which contained a resolution to the effect that having regard to the statement 
of the President of the Board of Agriculture at the Imperial War Conference in 
1917 that the Board were in favonr of the removal of the restrictions on the 
importation of Canadian cattle into Great Britain, immediate action be taken 
for such removal. At the meeting of the Imperial War Conference on April 26, 
1917, the question of the admission of Canadian cattle into the United Kingdom 
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was discussed, and the following resolution was moved and accepted by the 
President of the Board of Agriculture :—“That the embargo on Canadian cattle 
be removed as speedily as possible.” The President of the Board at that 
meeting stated, “If we do take any action I do not see why it should not be 
taken at once, especially if we cannot put it into operation until the war is 
over.” 

The Corporation of London, by virtue of authority under ancient charters, 
had considerable weight when expressing views to the Grovemment. They 
desired in the first instance to have the whole matter brought before them. If 
the gentlemen present were willing to go to the Guildhall, as he had suggested, 
the whole matter might be discussed at length, and some decision could be 
arrived at. The Cattle Markets Committee might have an opportunity of 
knowing all the facts, and, knowing them, be able to report to the Court of 
Common Council, who could either confirm or reject the report. 

They desired to do their best in the public interest. If the Societies’ 
representatives were willing to place their views before a conference, the 
Markets Committee were willing to consider them with a perfectly open mind 
and formulate their report to the Council. 

In his opinion, speaking as a farmer, it was not sufficient for the Breed 
Societies merely to say that they feared the importation of disease. He thought 
that on the other side there were very great and serious questions with 
reference to the feeding of the people. It was necessary for the Breed 
Societies in their own interests carefully to consider the position in which they 
stood and consider the matter from the broadest possible point of view. 
Personally, he had a good deal of sympathy with them. 

He believed the Breed Societies looked with some alarm at the length of the 
frontier between Canada and the United States. That, he believed was the 
crux of the matter. If it should happen that the Government decided that 
Canadian cattle should be admitted, it would be a matter of the greatest 
importance for the Government of Canada to see that there were no loop holes 
to allow American cattle to come over the frontier. It w^ould be for the 
Canadian Government to see that the cattle were, before export, subject to 
most careful and rigid examination from a veterinary surgeon of repute. Those 
present might be quite certain that if the Government did decide to admit 
these cattle they would be rigidly examined on this side, and probably put in 
quarantine. If any of the societies could suggest greater safeguards they 
should do so, because the Corporation wantS even thing put before the 
Government prior to a definite decision being arrived at. He remembered 
when Deptford Market was in a flourishing condition. They used to receive 
there a good deal of cattle for slaughter. They were on landing kept for some 
days—ten, he thought. He did not remember a single case of disease there in 
the twenty-seven years he had been a member of the Oorporaiion of London. 

Mr. Bamitsl Kidxer (Farmers^ Club) said this was a question upon 
which they as agriculturists should express an opinion by tbemseivea He did 
not see where they would come in in lie matter of a conference with the City 
Corporation. They knew the dangers and difficulties and what a serious thing 
it would be to have confidence shaken in their pedigree cattle. He did hot 
think the last speaker had covered all the ground, and pointed out the danger 
of disease breaking out while the milk supply was short. The most humane 
way to introduce meat from foreign parts was to send it over dead. 

Eeferring to the possible safeguai'ds mentioned by the previous speaker, 
Mr. Kidneb said they all knew the dangers from straying cattle. Even where 
fences were kept in the best condition, when grass got a bit short, there was 
the danger of the cattle straying over the frontier. As to the examination of 
the cattle when they arrived here, if they came over by shiploads those present 
knew what a cursory examination it would be. If they once opened the ports 
they would never know when disease might be introduced. He thought it 
would be bad policy on the part of agriculturists to go into conference with the 
City Corporation on a question of this kind. 
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Mr. Chbistopheb Middleton hoped that the meeting would protest 
most emphatically against the importation of these cattle except for immediate 
slaughter. The consumers’ interests had been mentioned by a gentleman who 
had spoken. In his opinion, meat could be imported better in the form it was 
now than in the form of live cattle. If this relaxation were made in favour 
of Cana^an cattle, how could the extension of the relaxation be prevented ? 
He had no mandate from a Breed Society, bnt he spoke in the dairy interest. 
They must recognise, what a serious thing it would be. The periodical out¬ 
breaks from which the country bad suffered were very difficult to deal with, 
but if importation were permitted those difficulties would be very much 
increased. It would be most disastrous to the dairy interests and milk 
production. In the interests of the consumers, breeders and farmers of the 
country there should be no relaxation of the existing restrictions. 

Mr, ALPBtED Mansell, (.Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ Association) supported 
the resolution proposed by Mr. Tindall. If they wanted to stimulate the 
production of meat in this country they must keep out disease. To do anything 
that would endanger the health of the flocks and herds of this country would 
be a retrc^;rade step. The confidence of the farmer had of late been severely 
shaken, and they ought not to sha»ve it any more by risking the introduction of 
disease. 

The resolution proposed by Mr. Tindall and seconded by Mr. Chick was 
then put to the meeting and unanimously carried. 

The President said they bad received Mr. Neal’s remarks wit^ great 
respect, and he would like to know whether it was the feeling of the meeting 
that they should enter into a conference as proposed with the Corporation of 
the City of London. 

Mr. BLidner then moved: ^That the opinion of this meeting being 
diametrically averse to the introduction of live cattle, there is no need for a 
conference with the City of London Corporation,” 

Sir Betillb Stanier, M.P., seconded the xesplution, which ywis adopted. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1919. 

Sir J. B, Bowen-Jones, Bart. (President), in the Chair. 

Present:— Tru^ees, —Mr. C. Adeane, C.B., Lord Middleton, Lord Moreton, 
and the Bari of Northbrook. 

ITiee-PresidentB. —Mr. Percy Grutchley, the Et. Hon. Sir Ailwyn E. Pel- 
lowes, K.0.T,0., Mr. B. M, Greaves, Mr. Ernest Mathews, the Duke of Portland, 
and Lt.-CoL E. W. Stan.vforth. 

Other J^emher* of the (knincih—liLr. fl. Dent Brocklehurst, Mr. tJ. Boland 
Burke, Mr. W. TT. Chapman, the Hon. J. E. Cross, Col. E. Carre, Mr. J. T. 0. 
Badie, Mr. John Evens, Sii* Howard Frank, K.C.B., Lord Harlech, Mr. Joseph 
Harris, Mr. Vr. Harrison, Mr, Arthur Hiscock, Major Dunbar Kelly, D.S.O., 
Col. C. Yenables Llewelyn, Mr. J, L. Luddington, Mr. H. F. Piumptre, Mr. F. 
Hamlyn Price, Mr. Fred Smith. Lord Strachie, Mr. C. Howard Taylor, Sir John 
O. S. Thuxsby, Bt., Mr. G. W. Tindall, and Col. E. V. V. Wheeler. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on Wednesday, June 25, 
were taken as read and approved. 

Major Edward H. M. Elliot, Springfield, Hereford,. Capt. Wm. Dixon 
Garbatt, Agric. Directorate, Bagdad, Mesopotamia, Mr. A. L. Jessopp, Lexham 
Hall, Swaffiham, Norfolk, and Mr. Henry John Thomas, 130 Bute Street, 
Cardiffi, were elected as Governors, aind 182 duly nominated candidates were 
admitt^ into the Society as Members. 

The Beport of the Finance Committee was received and adopted ; and, on 
the motion of Mr. Adeane, it was resolved: That in order to facilitate the 
winding up of the accounts for the Cardiff Show as early as possible, authority 
be given for the issue during the recess of orders on the Society’s bankers for 
the payment of accounts connected with the Show.” 
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Mr. J. T. C, Eadie introduced a deputation from the Borough and County 
of Derby to offer to the Council a cordial invitation to hold the Show at Derby 
in 1921. The deputation consisted of the Mayor of Derby (Mr. W. Blews 
Robotbam), the Marquis of Hartington, Alderman Lord Roe, Mr. Albert Green, 
M.P., Capt, H. Fitzherbert Wright, Mr. Edward F. Hulse, Mr. John Cotton 
(Chairman of the Derbyshire Agricultural and Horticultural Society), and Mr, 
G. Trevelyan Lee (Town Clerkh 

The Mayor and other members of the deputation having spoken in support 
of the invitation, it was unanimously resolved, on the motion of the Presidbht, 
seconded by Lord Middleton, ** That the invitation accorded by the deputa¬ 
tion from Derby to hold the Show in that town in 1921 be accepted, and that 
the usual agreement with the Corporation be enter^ into in due course.” 

In presenting the Report oE the Veterinary Committee, Colonel Stanyfoeth 
said the Veterinary Committee wished to support the following resolution 
passed at the meet'ng in the Cardiff Showyard of representatives of Agricul¬ 
tural and Breed Societies: “ That having regard to the great importance of 
protecting the live stock of this country from the introduction of contagious 
disease, this meeting of representatives of Agdculttiral and Breed Societies 
deprecates in the strongest manner any proposals to repeal the Diseases of 
Animals Act, 1S96.” 

Lord STEA.CHIB referred to a statement in a memorandum from the Board 
of Agriculture read by Lord Crawford in the House of Lords, and moved: 
“ That the Council draw attention to the apparent change of attitude of the 
Board of Agriculture inasmuch as they no longer only base the exclusion of 
Store Cattle from Canada on the grounds of the danger of the introduction of 
disease.” This resolution was seconded by Sir Ailwtn Fbllowes, and, after 
some discussion, was unanimously carried. 

It was further resolved, on the motion of Lord Steachib, seconded by the 
Earl of Noethbeook : That in view of the danger of the infection of the 
Dairy herds of this country the Council are of opinion that it would be undesir¬ 
able to import Dairy Cattle from the Continent as was done by the Board of 
Agriculture in 1914.” 

Mr, GebaVbs stated that, as indicated in the Implement Committee’s 
Report, a meeting had been held after the Committee between representatives 
of the various motor tractor manufacturers. Mr. Cross and Mr. Courtney had 
represented the Society at this meeting. Mr. CEOSS said that as regarded the 
meeting with the tractor manufacturers’ representatives the whole matter was 
full of difficulties. In the course of discussion it had been pointed out that 
some agricultural tractors would have to be registered under the Rq^d Locomo¬ 
tives Act, while others would come under the Motor Oar Act. The desirability 
of reconciling these two Acts had been pointed, out, while at the same time the 
danger of restrictive legislation was fully appreciated. It was really a case of 
staying^ rather than prumoting, what might be vexatious legislation. 

Lo^ Middleton, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Committee 
of Selection, expressed the gratification he was sure they all felt that H.B.H. 
the Frince of Wales had consented to be their President for next year. It 
would be a matter of satisfaction to those in the Northern Counties especially 
to know that His Royal Highness would be President during the year when 
the Show would be held at Darlington. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1919. 

Sir J. B. Bowbn-Jonbs, Bart. (President), in the Chair. 

, Present:— Tmstees, —Mr. C. Adeane, O.B., the Earl of Coventry, Sir Gilbert 
Gxeenall, Bart., C.V.O.. Lord Moreton and the Hon. Cecil T. Parker. 

—The Right Hon. Sir Ailwyn B. FeUowes, K.C,y.O,, Mr, 
R. M. Greaves, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr. Frederick Reynard,.!^, 0. Coltman 
Rogei» and Lieut.-CoI. B, W. Stanyforth, 
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Othfir Memhers of the Ccnimcil. —Mr. D. T. Alexander, Mr. T. L. Aveling, 
Major Clire Behrens, Mr. H. Dent Brocklehurst, Mr. Davis Brown, Mr. U. 
Boland Burke, Mr. T. A. Buitar, Mr. W. W. Chapman, the Hon. J. E. Cross, IMr: 
J. T. C. Eadie, Mr. John Evens, Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., Sir. Joseph Harris, 
Sir Arthur G. Hazlerigg, Bart., Mr. Arthur Hiscock, Major Dunbar Kelly, 
D.S.O., Major &. B. Lswie-Fox, M.P., Gol. C. Venables Llewelyn, Mr. Alfred 
Mansell. Earl Utlanvers, Mr. Christopher Middleton, Mr. G. Korris Midwood, 
W. A. Mount, M.P., Mr, F. Hamlyn Price, Mr. G. G. Rea, Mr. John Rowell, 
Mr. Fred Smith, Lord Strachie, Mr. C. Howard Taylor, Sir John 0. S. Thursby, 
Bart., Mr. G. W. Tindall, Gol. E. V. V. Wheeler. Capt, J. Bell White, O.B.E., 
R.2f.R., and Capt. T. L. Wickham-Boynton. 

6hver7t0re. —Capt. Sir Beville Stanier, Bart., M.P., Mr. William Graham. 
The following members of the General Darlington Committee were also 
present:—^Alderman T. E. B Bates. Mr. Robert Humphrey, Mr. John Manghan, 
Mr. Reginald Pease and Mr. H. G. Steavenson (Town Clerk). 

The minutes of the last monthly meeting of the Council, held on 
Wednesday, July 30. were taken as read and approved. 

Mr, R* W. Allen. C.B.E., Woodlands, Clapham, Bedford, Mr. H. E. 
Bennett, Boarden Farms. Staplehnrst, Kent, Viscount Folkestone, Longford 
Castle, Salisbury, and Mr. C. Hamilton Williams, Toddington Manor, 
Dunstable, were* elected as Governors; and 87 duly nominated candidates 
were admitted into the Society as Members. 

Sir Abthttb G. Hazlebigo, Bart., introduced a Deputation, representative 
of the Borough and County of Leicester, who attended the meeting to tender to 
the Council an invitation to hold the Annual Show at Leicester in 1924. The 
Deputation consisted of the Mayor of Leicester (Mr. Alderman Walter J. 
Lovell), the Duke of Rutland (Lord Lieutenant of Leicestershire), Mr. 
Oouncillor H. 0. Snow, Mr, Alfred Turner (Chairman of the Leicestershire 
.Agricultural Society), and Mr. H. A. Pritchard (Town Clerk). 

The Mayor of Lhicesteb, the Dube of Bt7TXiAin> and other members of 
the Deputation spoke in support of the invitation; and, on the motion of the 
Peesio^t, seconded by the Eabl of Coyentby, it was unanimously 
resolved:— 

the invitation accorded by the deputation from Leicester to hold the Show 
in that ci^ in 19J4 be accepted, and that the nsual agreement with the Corporation 
be en;erea into in due course.” 

A Beport from the Veterinary Committee was received and adopted, 
including the following resolution which had been passed by them :— 

“That 'in view of the alarming outbreaks of foot and mouth disease, any 
relaxation of the law prohibiting the importation of store cattle from abroad is to 
be strongly deprecated, and • he Council desire again to enaphasise their support of 
the following resolution passed by the representatives of Agricultural and Breed 
Societies in the Cardiff Showyard” .— 

“That having regard to the great importance of protecting the live stock of 
this country from the introduction of contagious disease, this meeting of 
representatives of Agricultural and Breed Societies deprecates in the strongest 
manner any proposals to repeal the Diseases of Animals Act, ISGti,” 

The importance of maintaining the existing restrictions on the importation 
of live cattle into this country was emphasised by the Hon. Cecil T. Pabbeb, 
Lord Steaceib, Mr. Chbistofhee Middletow, Mr. William Graham, 
and Sir Bbyille Stasibb, Bart., M,P. 

The Beport of the Implement Committee was received and adoptfed, 
subject to the omission of a paragraph r^rding the amount of fee payable for 
entries in the Trials of Agricultural Motors, which question was, on the 
suggestion of Mr. Mathews, referred back to the Committee for further 
consideration. 

The Report of the Council to the Annual General Meeting of Ctovemors and 
Members, to be held at the Boyal Agricultural Hall, Islington, at 2.30 p.m,, on 
Wednesday, December 10, was prepared and ordered to be issued. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1919. 

SiE J. B. Bowen-Jones, Baet. (President), in the Chair. 

Present:— Tvusteei. —Mr. 0. Adeane, C.B., Col. Cornwallis, the Earl of 
Coventry, Sir G-ilbert Greenall, Bart., G.Y.O., the Earl of Northbrook, the 
Hon. 0. r. Parker, and Sir John H. Thorold, Bart. 

Vice^PresideTits. —Mr. 0. Ooltman-Eogers, Mr. Percy Orutchley, the Right 
Hon. Sir Ailwyn E. Fellowes, K.C.V^.O., Mr. R. M. Greaves, Mr. Ernest 
Mathews, the Duke of Portland, K.G., Mr. Frederick Reynard, Lt.-Col. E. W. 
Stanyforth, and the Earl of yarborongh. 

Other Memher^ of the CouncU. —Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P., Mr. H. Dent 
Brocklehurst, Mr, Davis Brown, Mr. IT. Roland Burke, Mr. T. A. Buttar, Mr. 
Richardson Cam, Mr. W. W. Chapman, Mr. Daniel Combes, Junr., the Hon. 
J. E. Cross. Col. E. Curre, Mr. John Evens, Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., Mr. Robert 
Gray, Lord Harlech, Mr. G. H. Harris, Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr. Robert Hobbs, 
Junr., Mr. John Howard Howard, Major Dunbar Kelly, D.S.O., Sir Charles V. 
Knightley, Bart., Mr. J. L. Luddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. 0. Middleton, 
Mr. John Myatt, Capt, R. Oliver-Beliasis, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. R. G. 
Patterson, Mr. A. W. Perkin, Mr. C. M. S. Pilkington, Mr. H. F. Plumptre, Mr. 
F. Hamlyn Price, Lord Ranksborough, O.V.O., C.B., Mr. G. G. Rea, Mr. Andrew 
Rogers, Mr. John Rowell, Mr. Fred Smith. Mr. C. Howard Taylor, Mr. C. W. 
Tindall, Mr. Brooking Trant, Mr. A. P. Turner, Col. E. Vincent V. Wheeler, 
Capt. J. Bell White, C.B.E., R.N.R., and Capt. T. L, Wickham-Boynton. 

Governors. —Mr. W. F. Holt Beever and Mr. William Grahangi. 

The following members of the Darlington Local Committee were also 
present:—Mr. John Maughan, Mr. W. Parlour, Mr. Reginald Pease, Mr. Aider- 
man W. E. Pease, and Mr. H. G. Steavensoii (Town Clerk and Hon. Local 
Secretary). 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on Wednesday Kov. 5, 
were taken as read and approved. 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley, Manchester, Mr. F. 0. Goodenough, repre¬ 
senting Messrs. Barclay’s Bank, Major J. P. H. Heywood-Lonsdale, Poundon, 
Marsh Gibbon, Bicester, Lord Rayleigh, Terling Place, Wit ham, Essex, and 
Lieut.-Col. P. Lionel E. Walker, Cavalry Club, Piccadilly, W., were elected as 
Governors, and 89 duly nominated candidates were admitted into the Society 
as members. • 

The Report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted* Mr. 
Adbanb in submitting this report, said the result of the Show at Cardiff was 
a record, showing a credit balance of 13,039Z. The cost of the Show was 
40,6982., as against 26,7X62. at MancXiester. To meet the extm charges which 
they knew would arise, the Council had to raise the price for admissions and 
fees, othermse, with a normal gate the Show would have resulted in a loss. 
The attendance was very large, the receipts for admissions showing an increase 
of 13,8432. over 1916. The total receipts were 52,7372. as compared with 
31,1972. at Manchester. For this success they were indebted to the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of Cardiff, to the Local Committee, to their Honorary 
Director, Sir Gilbert Greenall, and to the weather, 

A deputation from Cambridge, supported by the county and the Isle of Ely, 
who attended the meeting to offer to the Society a cordial invitation to hold 
the Show in Cambridge, in 19^2 was introduced by Mb. Adbanb. The depu¬ 
tation consisted of the Mayor of Cambridge (Mr, G. P. Hawkins), the High 
Steward of the Borough (Col. T. W. Harding, V. D., D.L.), the Master of Down¬ 
ing College, the Town Clerk (Mr. J. B. L. Whitehead, M.A.), the Borough 
Surveyor (Mr. J. Julian), the Rev. O. H. Brocklebank, M.A., Mr. 3. Owen Webb, 
Chaiman of the Cambridgeshire South Branch of the National Farmers’ Union, 
Mr. j. Watts, Great Eastern Railway Company, and Mr. R, Peters. 

As Lord Lieutenant of the County, hlLt, A^eanb assured the Council that 
Cambricfee and the Isle of Ely woidd do all in their power to make the yisit of 
the Society a success. 
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The iLlYpR OF Cambritob presented the formal invitadon under the Seal 
of the Borough Council, and spoke of the advantages of Cambridge as the place 
for holding the Show. The invitation was also supported by Col. Habdixg, 
as High Steward of the Borough, the Master op Downing College, as 
representing the Tice-Chancellor, Mr. S. OwBX Webb, as President of the 
Cambridgeshire South Branch of the National Farmers’ Union, and the Rev, 
0. H. Bbocklebaitk, 

Sir (tIlbebt Grbexall stated that, in company with the Secretary and 
the Surveyor, he had inspected the sites ojSfered. That at Trumpington was hy far 
the best; it was an ideal site, very convenient and perfectly level. Part of it 
would require laying down to grass, and that was the reason for getting the 
matter settled as soon as ][K>ssible. 

On the motion of the Pbesident, seconded by Sir Gilbert Gbeenall, it 
was unanimously decided that the invitation given by the Borough and County 
of Cambridge to the Society to visit that town in 1922 be accepted. 

Mr. Ltjddingtox, in presenting the Chemical Committee’s Report, said he 
thought there was a general feeling amongst agriculturists that the Fertilisers 
and Feeding Staffs Act required drastic amendment, and the Chemical Com¬ 
mittee wished to be in a position to put themselves in communication with 
other bodies interested, so that some joint action might be taken. Referring to 
the suggested issue of a further number of “ Occasional Notes,” he stated that 
these publications had given satisfaction to Members, and the Chemical Com¬ 
mittee had a good deal of information for the next issue. As the report stated, 
Mr. Crabtree had secured a good.appointment abroad. They would be sorry to 
lose him, as he was a most efficient man ; but, at the same time, they would all 
be glad to know he had obtained a good appointment. 

Mr. Gbeayes repeated the request of the Implement Committee that each 
Member of the Council would look out for suitable land for the Tractor Trials; 
and, if succ^ful, that they would communicate as soon as possible with 
Mr. McBow. 

The Pbesidext then took the opportunity to extend a hearty welcome to 
the new Members of Council recently elected:— Mi. Daniel Combes, Junr., Mr. 
G. H. Harris, Mr. Robert Hobbs, Junr., and Mr. 0. M. S. Pilkingtoo. 

The following Standing Committees were appointed for 1920:—Finance, 
Journal Education, Chemical and 'W'obarn, Botanical and Zoological, 
Veterinary, Stock Priees, Implement, Showyaid Works, Selection, Dairy and 
Produce, and SpeciaL 

. The present members of the various Standing Committees were (with some 
exceptions) re-appointed to those Committees. Mr. Pilkington was added to the 
Chemical and Woburn and Implement Committees, Mr. Robert Hobbs, Junr., 
to the Stock Prizes Committee, Mr. Overman to the Implement Committee, Mr. 
Middleton, Mr. Eadie, Col. Cornwallis, and Mr. Harrison to the Committee of 
Selection. 

Mr. Tinball reported that, as one of the Society’s representatives on the 
Roads Advisory Committee of the Ministry of Transport, he was desirous of 
obtaining the views of the Council as to the proposals under discussion by that 
body. 

At the suggestion of the PBESXBEin, the matter was referred for considera- 
ticoi to the War Emergency Committee of the Council. 

Mt. Dayis Bbowx called attention to the exorbitant charges made by 
railway companies for the conveyance of fodder sent with stock to be exhibited 
at Shows; and this was referred for consideration to the Stock, Prizes 
Committee, 

On the motion of the Pre^idest, seconded by Sir John Thorolp, the 
seal of the Society was affixed to the agreement with the Corporation of 
Darlington for the holding of the Show of 1920. 
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procecMnss at tbe annual 
(Beneral flDeetlng of (Bovernors anb flDembera, 

HELD AT THE ROTAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1919. 

SIR J. B. BOWEN-JOBES, BART. (PRESIDENT), IN THE CHAIR. 

Present,— Trustees .—the Prince of Wales, K.G., Mr. C. Adeane, 
C.B., the Earl of Coventry, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bt., C.V.O., Lord Moretoh, 
the Earl of Northbrook, the Hon. 0. T. Parker, and Sir John H. Thorold, Bart. 

Vice-Presidents. —Mr. G. Coltman-Rogers, Mr. Percy Crutchley, the Right 
Hon. Sir Ailwyn E. Eellowes, K.G.V.O., Mr. Ernest Mathews, and Mr. 
Frederick Reynard. 

Ordinary Members of the Council. —^Mr. T. L. Aveling, Mr. H. Dent 
Brccklehurst, Mr. Davis Brown, Mr. U. Roland Burke, Mr. T. A. Bnttar, Mr. 
W. W. Chapman, Col. B. Curre, Mr. John Evens, Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., Mr, 
Robert Gray, Lord Harlech, Mr. William Harrison, Sir Arthur G. Hazlerigs, 
Bart., Mr. Arthur Hiscock, Mr, Robert Hobbs, junr., Mr. John Howard 
Howard, Mr. "W. F. Ingram, Major Dunbar Kelly, D.S.O., Mr. J. L. 
Luddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. Christopher Middleton, Mr. John 
Myatt, Capt. R. Oliver-Bellasis, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. A. W. Perkin, 
Mr. 0. M. S. Pilkington, Mr. P. Hamlyn Price, Mr. G. G. Rea, Mr. John 
Rowell, Mr. Fred Smith, Mr. C. W. Tindall, Mr. Brooking Trant, Mr.. A. P. 
Turner, and Capt. T. L. Wickham-Boyn?on. 

Governors .—The Rev. C. H. Brocklebank, Mr. W. G. Millar. 

Honorary Memher .—Professor Sir John MoFadyean. 

Members .—The Hon. 0. B. Portman, Sir John McLaren, K.B.E., Sir Henry 
Bew, K.C,B., Messrs. R. L. Angas, John Bailey, W. W. Baylis, Hugh Bentall, 
Richard Boddington, B. Bohane, W. H. Bradwell, Henry Bridgman, W. J. 
Casey, George Cave, W. H. Cloake, Charles Cousins, J. F. Crewes, John Crowe, 
John L, Daniell, Wilfred E. Dean, W. B. Dickinson, J. Dunn, Walter Dunn, 
0. B. Fisher, W, Fortune, Thomas J. Gee, H. J. Greenwood, John G. Hawkey, 
H. J, Hedges, W, L. Grant Heelas, Thomas J. Heskett, H. G. Hiorns, W. H, 
Hogg, M. H. Holman, Henry Hulme, W. 0. Jackson, James Lay, Frank P, 
Matthews, Lt.-Ool. Will J. Millar, Messrs, J. H. Mills, H. C. Minchin, Walter, 
Miskin, P^ NerinckXjT. G. Owen, W;. Owen, W. Parlour, J. A. Peace, R. Peters, 
B.^, Ransome, J. itooke Rawlence, R., Readhead, W. G. Roberts, 0. B. Mfe, 
F. G. Samson, F. T. Sheldrick, E, H. Sikes, CoL G. A. Soltau-Symons, Lt,-0oL 
0, Newton Taylor, Messrs. J. Herbert Taylor, J. Thornborrow, B: Trimen, 
Lt.-Col, F. W, Turner, Messrs. H. B. Turner, Walter, Viney, Eidred G. F. 
Walker, John Wame, James W. Watt, C. W^therill, Jonas M. Webb, R. F. H. 
White, James Wood, &:c., &c, 

. . The Pbesxdebt said: In the first place, I wish to express the thanks of 
the Royal Agricultural Society to the members of the Smithfield Club and to 
the Royal Agricultural Hall Company for the loan of this commodious room 
for this annual general meeting. 

At tbe general meeting in the year 1914 the then President, the Duke of 
Portland, made reference to the fact that we were living in abnormal and 
unprecedented times. While this statement may not altogether be so ap¬ 
plicable to-day, a feeling of uncertainty undoubtedly exists as to the future of 
g^iculture in this country. We are extremely, devoutly thankful that 
hostilities have ceased, and that less strenuous times now exist, but the 
farming industry will not be fully developed until the; definite agricultural 
policy of the Government is clearly I iid do^, thus enabling the individual 
initiative of the British fanner, which has done so much in the past, to 
resume its place in our agricultural industry.' , 

Referring to the Report, the roll of Governors and Members whose loss we 
deplore is on this oc^ision a lengthy one, and contains the names of many 
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prominent agriculturists and others closely identified with the agricultural 
industry. 

It is gratifying to know that the membership is still steadily increasing, in 
spite of numerous changes through death and various other causes. Tue present 
total of 11,230 has, I believe, only once been exceeded in the history of the 
Society. The present figure shows an increase of 2,060 since December 31,1905. 
Highly satisfactory as this is, I trust that existing Members will not relax 
their efforts to obtain more subscribers. 

The Cardiff Show, which oad to be postponed from 1917 until this year, 
proved most successful. When it was decided that, in the interests of the 
agricultural community generally, it was desirable to hold the Show, the 
Council, taking all the circumstances into consideration, did not anticipate 
anything approaching the excellent exhibition or the great number of visitors. 

The time for making the arrangements for the Show was of necessity very 
short, as the armistice was not signed until November, 1918 ; but I am sure 
that all who visited the Show will agree that the showyard was splendidly 
laid out and the arrangements excellent, and, as yon will be aware, for this we 
once again owe our thanks to our Honorary Director, Sir Gilbert Greenall, to 
whose energy and ability in connection with the Shows the Society has been 
indebted for so many years. (Applause.) 

The Show was favoured with splendid weather, and was honoured by the 
visits of the Prince of Wales, who attended on two occasions. The 

appreciation of the Prince’s presence at the Show and visits to the other 
u^ustries in the neighbourhood was evinced by the enthusiastic reception 
given to H.B.H. not only by the visitors to the Show, but by the inhabitants 
of Cardiff and all parts of South Wales. 

The nweption of the Society by the county and the city of Cardiff was 
most cordial, and, while it would be invidious to mention any particular cases, 
I cannot re^in from referring to my host on the occasion, the Lord Mayor, 
whose kindness and hospitality were perhaps never exceeded, and his activities 
in connection with the Show were supreme. 

Several residents in the city and county also hospitably entertained visitors 
to the Show, and there is no doubt, that the visit to Cardiff will remain a 
pleasant memory to thcee of us who were privileged to attend. 

, Now as to futt^ Shows, the Society has accepted a very hearty invitation 
from the Corporation of Darlington to hold the Show in that town next year, 
and the necessary arrangements for carrying this out are well advanced. 

As the Report states, it has been decid^ to visit Derby in the year 1921 
azid Leicester in 1924. 

To-day the Council accepted a very cordial invitation to hold the Show in 
1922 at Cambridge. 

Therefore, we may assume that the Society’s Annual Show has not lost any 
of its popularity in the country, and all connected with the Society will 
appreciate this happy position. 

The first business on the agenda is the presentation of the balance-sheet. 

This, as stated in the Report, appears in Volume 79 of the Journal issued 
to Members this year. The Show accounts are in your iignda, 

Adoption of Report. 

Sir JoSN MgLabxn proposed that the report for the year 1919 be received 
and adopted. There was a certain fitness, he thought, in bis being called 
upon to propose this motion, for he was one of the older members of the 
Society, and h^ attended fifty-one of the Shows. He had therefore much 
pleasure in criticising, most favourably the report which they had before them. 
In years ^ne by he had sometimes unfavourably criticised these reports. He 
did not think in bis recollection of the Shows of the Royal Agricultural Society 
^inee 1864) they had ever known a Show to be more sncceskful than that at 
this year. The President had referred to the more salient features of 
the report* He had pointed out that the membership had never been more 
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satisfactory than it was at the present moment. He (Sir J. McLaren) did not 
remember a single Show at which they had made such a large surplus ; but he 
did remember one which had a deficit of 15,000i. (Laughter,') Certainly, 
from the point of view of finance, and from the point of view of membership, 
the Society was now very prosperous, and he hoped^they would continue to be 
so. There were one or two points in the report he would like to refer to. One 
was the announcement made of the great trial of agricultural motor-tractors 
and ploughs, to be held next October. He thought the Society had come to a 
wise decision in making up their minds to have those trials. The mechanical 
operations in agriculture were becoming more and more important every day.. 
The cost of labour, the cost of horsefiesh, and the cost of food for animals was 
going up more and more every day, and the farmers of England would have 
to look to the engineers to help them in .the economical working of their farms. 
He thought the trials advertised would be productive of a very large entry, 
and that, under the able testing of the staff of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
agriculturists in England would get a lead as to which was the best means of 
cultivating their farms, and guidance as to which of the various schemes put 
forward was most suitable for them. It was a pleasure to read the reports of 
the various departments, and he would only refer to one or two of them. The 
Chemical Department, under his old friend Dr. Voelcker, continued to do Us 
work in the most splei dld and efficient manner. One important question 
dealt witn in the report was that of animal diseases. He thought the Council 
of their Society had done well in the important assistance given to the 
Government in dealing with these recent outbreaks of cattle diseases. It was 
to be hoped that they would not relax their vigilance, but would keep their eyes 
open for any possible developments, and give their able.assistance whenever it 
became necessary. He also desired to speak of the way the War Emergency 
Committee bad carried out their duties, and as to the work which had been 
done by the Agricultural Belief of Allies Committee, in sending stock and 
seed to the ruined districts in . botb Northern and Southern Europe.' 
(Applause.) They were proud of those Committees, and congratulated them 
on the work they had done. The business and profession of agriculture were 
placed in serious difficulties, in common with all trades and commerce at 
the moment. They were just emerging from the greatest upheaval the world had 
ever known, land U was not to be expected that the wheels could be got intb; 
Tanning ordet within five minutes of the signing of the armistice. A serious 
question they, as agriculturists, had got to face was the prpposeci restriction on 
the hours of labour,. which seemed to him very dangerous. The burden of 
taxation and so forth was pressing upon them very heavily, and caR^ for 
improved ^sterns of book-keeping and accounting. He was glad to see* from 
the advertisement in the report, that the Royal Agricultural Society bad not 
failed to see the necessity for providing books for keeping farm accounts. He 
was sure that the meeting would receive the report and adopt it with, 
enthusiasm. (Applause.) 

Mr. Walter Miskih (Hoo, Rochester), in seconding the adoption of the 
rej^ort, said that he had had the. pleasure at OardiS of meeting some of the 
overseas soldiers then present in this country, and showing them round the 
sheep department. They took a keen interest in everything they saw, but one 
thing they could not understand was the colouring of some of the sheep. 
They said, “ Why don’t you show them in their natural state ; why all this 
colouring ? ” He had explained that it had been the custom in difiterent 
counties to prepare the sheep in that way; but he took the opportunity of 
mentioning the matter that day because he thought the Council might at some 
future time like, to consider whether it would not be poi^ible for the sheep at 
the Snow to be exhibited in their nature state. . 

The report was then unanmburiy adopted. 

, Elsctioa of Pifeai&nt. ; 

The Earl of OoysNTBT said that he considered it a very great honour 
that he should have been asked to propose H.BJ3. the Prince of Wales as 
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Fiesideut of the Society for the ensuing year. It would be remembered that 
as late as June last they had had the honour of electing His Boyal Highness 
a Trustee of the Society, and now they were asking him to take on further 
work in connection with agriculture, of which he had been a great supporter 
hitherto. They knew that His Boyal Highness would do this with all his 
heart, because the Boyal Family in England had always takeu the utmost 
possible interest in the welfare of agriculture,, (Applause.), His Boyal 
Highness would succeed in the Presidency the following members of the Boyal 
House:—Queen Victoria, Prince Consort, King Edward, Prince Christian, and 
H.M. King George, He hoped His Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales would 
carry with him in the future, as he had done in the past, the sincere good 
wishes of all who were en^ged in agriculture in his year of office. His 
Lordship had been amongst those present during the Show at Cardiff this 
year. He thought they were all pleased to see the interest that His Boyal 
Highness had taken in riewing the cattle and other exhibits in the showyard. 
He had attended their meeting, and had always been ready to help in every 
way. His Lordship was sure that m agricultural circles the Prince would 
always be welcom^, and they would always be pleased to see him in the 
showyard. 

The resolution was seconded by the Hon. Clato B. Postman, and, on 
being put to the meeting, was carri^ with acclamation. 

H-E.a. PRINOJB OP Wales, K.G., in acknowledging his election, said: “ I 
thank you most sincerely for the honour yon have done me in electing me 
Pi^esident of the Boyal Agricultuial Society for the year 1920. It is a very 
pleasant surprise for me to see you ail so soon after my return to England. 
The last time we met was at the l^yal Show at Cardiff, which I think we can 
call a record Show. I was able to see that the city of Cardiff, the Lord 
Maytr, and many other Welshmen gave the Society a good time, and I know 
they gave me a good time. (Applause.) I was very pleased, as I said at the 
lime, that there were so many overseas men present who were given an 
opportunity of seeing something of the exhibits in the Old Country, Since 
then i have had a wonderful three months in Canada. I was at an 
Agricultural Show, which was part of the Toronto Exhibition, and which was 
of, very great interest. Tnen, as any one would who really wants to see 
farming and agriculture in Canada, I went West. While I was there, as some 
of you know, 1 purchased a small ranch in Alberta, I have always been very 
interested in agriculture. The Home Farm of the Duchy of Cornwall has 
always bad a certain number of stock, and has been exhibiting at the Royal 
Show for many years. My visit to Canada has only increased my interest in 
agriculinre, and has made me realise the great importance--and I may say the 
necessity-—^ closer intercourse between farmers and agriculturists throughout 
the Empire. I hope that next year’s Show at Darlington may be another 
record. I wish- all success to the Society, and thank yon again for the honour 
you have done me in electing me President." (Applause.) 

Mecdon of Trustees. 

The Pbesident announced that the following twelve Trustees had been 
nominated by the Council in accordance with the bye-laws:— 

0, Adeane^ C.B., Babraham Hall, Cambridge. 

The Duke of B^ord, KG., Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire. 

Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart., Council House Court, Shrewsbury. 

OoL F. S, W. ComwalliB, Linton Park, Maidstone, Kent. ' 

The Earl of Coventry, Oreome Court, Severn Stoke, Worcestershire. 

The Duke of Devonsmre, KG., Government House. Ottawa Canada. 

Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart.. C.Y.On Walton Warrington. 

Lord Middleton, Birdsall House. Malton, Yorks. 

Lord Moroton. Sarsden House, Kinghazn, Oxford. 

The Earl of Northbrook, Stratton, Micheldever, Hamaahire. 

The Hen. Cecil T. Parker, The Grove, Oorsham, Wiltshire. 

Sir Jtim H. pioroild, Bart;, OldHiJl, Syston, Grantham. 

On n show of hnnds they were declared re-elected as Trustees, to bold 
office tmtU the next dxtsaing aonuai general meeting. 
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Election of Vice-Presidents. 

The Vice-Presidents were elected in a similar manner, their names being:— 

C. Ooltman-Bogere, Stanage Park, Brampton Bryan. 

Percy Orutchley, Sanainidiill Lodge^Ascot, Berkshire. 

The Earl of Derby, K.G., Knowsley, Prescot, Lancashire. 

The Bt. Hon. Sir Ailwyn B. Fellowes, K.O.Y.O., Honingham, Norwich. 

B. H. GreaTes, Wem, Portmadoc, North Wales. 

Ernest Mathews, Little Shardeloes, Amersham. Bucks. 

The Duke of Portland, K.Q„ Weibeck Abbey, Worksop, Notts. 

TheiEarlof Powis, Powis Castle, Welshpool, Mont. 

Frederick Eeynard, Sunderlandwick, Driffield, Yorkshire. 

The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G., Goodwood, Chichester. 

Liexit.-Col. E. W. Stanyferth, Kirk Hammerton HaJl, York. 

The Earl of Yarborough, Brocklesby Park, Lincolnshire. . 

Election of Auditors. 

Sir HEarsY Bew moved : That the best thanks of the Society be tendered 
to Messrs. Jonas M. Webb, Hubert J. Greenwood and Newell P. Sqnarey for 
their services as auditors, and that they be elected for the ensuing year.*’ He 
had much pleasure in doing this, as it enabled the meeting, in an indirect way, 
to express their approval of the general management of the financial affairs of 
the Society. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolntion was seconded by Mr Millab, and passed unanimously. 

Elections to the GouuolL 

The President then reported, undw Bye-law 87, the names of the following 
ordinary members of the Council who had been elected to represent the several 
divisions of the Society included in Group “ B,’* in order that the meeting 
might take cognisance of their election :— 

Durham: Christopher Middletom Vane Terrace, Darlington. 

Yorks. (West Bidii^): Major George B. Lane-Fox, M.P., Brampton Park, 
Boston Spa; 0. Howard Taylor. Middlewood Hall, Barnsley. 

Nottingham: Claude M. S. Filkington, WoUaton, Nottingham. 

Leicester: sir Arthur Grey Hazlerigg, Bart., Noseley Hall, Leicester. 

Rutland: Lord Baxiksborough, O-VO., O.B., Banksborough, Oakham; 

Suffolk: Fred SmitbJDeben Haugh, Woodbridge. 

Bues:ingham: G. H. Harris, Long Moor Farm. Aston Abb itts, Aylesbury. 

Essex: Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart-, Elsenham Hall Blsenham. 

London: W. W. Chapman, 4 Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W,0.2; Sir 
Howard Frank, E.C.B., 20 Hanover Square, W. 1; F, Hamlyn Price, 

7 Harley Gardens, S.W. 10. 

Shropshire; Lord Harlech, Brogyntyn, Oswestry; Alfred Mansell, College 
Hill ShiewsbuTO. 

Hereford: Arthur r. Turner, FayreOakes, Hereford. 

South Wales: Ool 0. Venables Llewelyn, L^sdinam, Newbridgeon- Wye. 

Devon: Andrew Bogers. Great Woodford, Plympton 

Wiltshire: Daniel Combes, jun., Dinton Manor, Salisbury. 

Surrey: Major Dunbar KeBy, D-S-O^ New House Farm, Worcester Park. 

Thanks to Be^iriag President. 

The Rev. 0. H. Bbogklebank (Cambridge) proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to Sir J. B. Bowen-Johes for his services during the past year. It was, 
he said, a very easy task to be set when they bad a President bf such diligence 
and popularity, as it needed so few words from the proposer. He was sure 
that Sir Bowen would always look back upon this year of office with great 
pleasure, for he had brought off a “ double event in being President for the 
Show for the first year after the War and in having the largest financial taking 
for a show ever known. 

Mr. J. Herbert Tatlob (Crawley), in seconding the vote of thanks, said 
he bad had the honour of serving with Sir Bowen ^wen-Jones on the Royal 
Commission on Horse Breeding, and he bad no hesitation in saying that 
Sir Bowen had shown the greatest zeal that any man could show. 

The Segbetaby put the motion, and it was carried by acclamation. 

The President, in acknowledging the vote, said he could assure those 
present that he felt that the honour of being President of the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural. Society: had been the greatest conferred on him in his long life. He. : 
thanked , them very cordially for the great awistance given him during his 
term of office. (Applause.) 
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CARDIFF SHOW, 

JUNE 24 TO 28, 1919. 


©fficialjs of ti)e 

PRESIDENT; 

SIB J. B. BOWEN-JONES, BABT. 

Honorary Director. 

Sir Gilbert GaEBNAiiL, Bart., C-V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington. 

Stevards. 

Inception of Oversean Dominions Soldier Agriculturists. 

Qol. F. S. W. CORKWALLIS, Linton Park, STaidstone. 

Dorses. 

Oteil E. Grsenall, Tbe Mapor, Carlton Scroop, Grantham. 
JosnsT Rowell, Bniy, Huntingdon. 

Cattle. 

Joseph Harris, Brackenbrough Tower, Carlisle. 

Sheep, Coats and JPigs. 

L. C. Wriglet, 7 Park Street, Cirencester. 

Steward vd Dairy, Poultry and Broduee. 

; Eb^]E»t Mathews, Little Sbardeloes, Amersbam, Bucks. 

Steward of Teterinary Eraminations. 

Cyril E. Gbeexall, Tbe 3ianor, Carlton Scroop, Grantham. 

Steward of forage. 

Hubert Alexander, 5 High Street, Cardiff. 

Steward! of Impleffients. 

CT, Boland Burke, Compton Estate Office, Eastbonine. 

Tbe Hon. J. E. Cross, High Legb, Knutsford. 

Stewards of Be&asbments. 

Percy Crutcelet, Snnningbill Lodge, Ascot. 

William Harrison, Albion Ironworks, Leigh, Lancashire. 

Steward of Agricultural Education Exhibition. 

J. L. Luddington, Litileport, Ely, Cambs. 

Stewards of Forestry. 

C. Coltman-Rogers, Stanage Park, Brampton Bryan. 
George Marshall, Broadwater, Godaiming. 

Steward of Horticultural Exhibition. 

Sir Arthur G. BLazLERiGG, Bart., Noseley Hall, Leicestershire, 

Stewards of Finance. 

Charles Adeane, CJB., Babraham HaU, Cambridge. 

Thomas L. Aybling, Boley Hm House, Rochester. 
Richardson Carr, Mill Lawn, Burley, Biockenhurst. 
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Snrreyor. 

J. 'R. Naylob, Smith's Bank Chambers, Derby. 

Secratarj. 

Thomas MoBow, 16 Bedford Square, London, W.0.1. 

JUDGES OP IMPLEMENTS. 

tfisoellanaous Implaments antared for Silrar Medals. 

Thomas Baxter, Freeford, Lichfield. 

Walter L. Bourkb, Moneycrower, Maidenhead. 


JUDGES OF 

HORSES. 

Shires.— Clait^ 1-11. 

James Gould, Orouchley, Lymm, 
Cheshire. 

Fred. W. Tbbotson, Bine Barn, 
Langwith, Hausfi-ld. 

Olydeadales .—Classes 12-20. 

Bobeet Park, Brnnstane, Porb^bello. 

James Weir, Sandi lands, Lanark. 

Snfiblks.—C'ZaMea 21-28. 

Godfrey A. Hbmpsoh, Spring Vale, 
Sproughton, Ipswich. 

OoRDr S. WoLTON, The Hall, 
Lavenbam, Snfiolk. 

Fercharon .—Classes 29-31. 

A. Ollivibb, Inspector General des 
Haras, 3rd ArrondissPinent 
Ministhre de TAgriculture, Nantes, 
France. 

Hunten ,—Classes 32-43. 

Maxwell Ahoas, Lessen Hall, 
Nenagh, Ireland. 

Henry Oholmondblby, Estate 
Office, Siedmere, Maltoh, 

Rolo Ponies.—44-48, and Riding 
Glasses.— Classes 79-87. 

Maxwell Anoas, Lessen Hall, 
Nenagh, Ireland. 

Bir MsRhiE R. Burrell, Bart., 
Knepp Castle, Horsham, Sussex. 

Olaraland Bays.— Classes 49 and 50. 

G. H. Chapman, Bamaby Grange, 
Guisboiough. 

Torkshire Omh Horses.— Classes 51 
and 52. 

0. Foxton, Stillmgfleet Hill, York. 

Hseiknays.—53-59; and Hackney 
Ponies.— Classes 60-63. 

Thomas Prentice, Loancroft House, 
. TJiidin^ton. 

Henry Watson,, Newton Kyme, 
Tadciaster. 


LIVE STOCK, &c. 

Welidi Ponies .—Classes 64^76, 
-John B. Baohb, The Cedars, 
Knighton, Badn«jrshirA 
E. Jones, Manoraron, Llandilo, South 
Wales. 

Shetland Ponies .—Classes 77 and 78. 
Francis N. M. Gouelay, Milnton, 
Tynron, Thornhill. 

Harness Horses .—Classes 88-94. 
Bombr Williams, Newnham Hall, 
Daventry. 

Bighr. Hon. Frederick Wrench, 
Killacoona, Bally brack. Go. Dublin. 

Trade Turnouts .—Classes 96-98. 
John Rowell, Bury, Huntingdon. 

Colliery Horses .—Classes 99-102. 
David Rees, Ferndale, Glamorgan¬ 
shire. 

Trotting Horses. 

J. Andrews, Audenshaw, Manchester. 
.CATTLE. 

Shorthorns —Classes 103-113. . 
Robert Hornsby, Hovingbam, Mal^ \ 
ton, Yorlta 

James Peter. Berkeley Castle Estate 
Office. Berkfley, Glos. 

Eight Hon. Frederick Wrench, 
Ktllacouna, Bally brack, Co. DubUn. 

Dairy Shorthorns .^—Classes 114-122. 
Walter Cbosland, Buscot Park, 
Faringdon, Berks., 

J. L. BHXRLEY, Silverton House, 
Bletchley. 

Linoolxishire Red Shorthorns,— 
Classes 123-130. 

T. H. B. Frbshney, Graintborpe, 
S.O., Lines. 

Herefords .—Classes 131-140. 

A. B. Hill, Egleton Court, Ledbury. 
Henry W. Taylor, Showie Court, 
Ledbury. 
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I3«to!ui. — Clastet 141-146. 
BoBEBT Beufobd, Nerrols, Taimton. 

South Devons.— Classes 147-151. 
Thoskas Willesg, Foredown Lodge, 
Kingskerswell, Devon. 

Longhorns .—Clastet 152-156. 

F. W. SoUTHAM, Dderw Estate Office, 
Llyswen, Breconshire. 

Siu»ex— Claste* 156-160. 

W. Massie, Mulgrave Estate Office, 
Lythe, 'Whitby, 

Walsh,—161-168. 

David Jenkins, Neuadd-yr-ynys, 
Taliesin, Cardiganshire. 

William Owen, Penymynydd Tal¬ 
ley, Anglesea. 

Bed Polls.—169-174. 
BEaiKALD B. ASTLET^ Comptoxi 
Beauchamp, Sbrivenham. 

J. £. Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, 
Kent. 

Aberdeen-Ahgns.— Clast^ 175480, 
John Hacphbbsok, Hnlben Mains, 
Keith. 

J^ES Whyte, Hayston, Olamis. 

iSaHowayi.— Olastes 181-185. 
Walter Biogab, Grange Farm, 
Dalbeattie. 

Ayrshires. —Clawt 186 and 187. 
John Mubbay, The Muir, Cumnock. 

Britiah-Priesians .—Ctasses 188-193. 
Habold B. Cooke, Homewood Gate, 
East Chiltington, Lewes. 

iMAN G. J. VAN DEN BOSOH, 
Osterbeck, near Arnhem, Holland. 

Jerseys .—Claiset 194-201, 

A. F. Neel, Halcyan House, Manta 
I’Abbd, Jersey. 

Hebbebt PADWiCKjThe Bed House, 
West Ashling, Chichester. 

Cfnemsays.—CTaeiar 202-208. 
David Miohie, Tichbome Park 
Estate Office, Aliesford, Hants. 

'Kssrm^—Clam* 209-212; and 
Dexters.-213-216. 

H. D. BETTEamoB, Drayton House, 
301 Woodstock Boad, Oxford. 

MSk Y^d Prises sad Butter Tests. 
Awards made on Certideate of the I 
STNWAED OF Daieying. j 


I SHEEP, 

j Oxford Downs.— 232-236. 

James P. Case, Binham, Wighton, 
Norfolk. 

Hbnby Ovbeman, Kipton House, 
Weasenham, Swafiham, Norfolk. 

Shropshires .—Classes 237-243. 

J. E. Boubnb, Arbour Farm, Market 
Drayton, 

Thomas A. Bttttab, Corston, Coupar 
Angus. 

Sonthdowns .—Classes 244-249. 

P, H. Jennings, Gedding Bectory, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

James Stacey, Northease, Lewes. 

Hampshire Downs .—Classes 250-255. 

E. J. Bennett, KQlamey, Carlton 
Bead South, Weymouth. 

Joseph Dean, 65, Wilton Bead, 
SaXisbury. 

Snffelki .—Classes 256-261. 

W. Boggis, Carlton Grange, Brinkley, 
Newmarket. 

Dorset Downs .—Classes 262-264. 

W. C. Babtlett, Durweston, Bland- 
ford. 

Dorset Homs .—Classes 265-268. 

W. England, Quantock, West Monk- 
ton, Taunton. 

Byelands .—Classes 269-273. 

C. H. Hobbs, Oldport, Oswestry. 

Kerry HiU (Wales)— 

Classes 274-277. 

John Hamab, The Farlands, Bramp¬ 
ton Bryan, Herefordshire. 

Lincolns .—Classes 278-283. 

J. M. Stbickland, Warren House, 
Brandsby, Easingwold. 

Bobbet Weight, Beokfield, 
Heigbington, Lincoln. 

Leieesters.-284-287. 

John Dobson, Green Dragon, Burton, 
Westmorland. 

Border Lei8ester8.—^Zass«s 288-290. 
John Kinnaibd, Newmains, Stenton, 
Prestonfcirfc. 

William Pbinglb, Branton, Pow- 
bum, Glanten, Noithnmberlandw 
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Wensleydales.— Classes 291-296. 

B. H. Milneb, Borwick Lodge, 
Carnforth. 

Thomas Styah, Park Gate Farm, 
Wensley, Leybum. 

Lonks.— Classes 297-299 ; and 
Derbyshire Gritstones.— Classes 300 
and 301. 

B. Askew, The Home Farm, Ormerotl 
House, Burnley. 

Kent or Bomney Marsh.— 
Classes 302-307. 

W. E. Harvey, Hatch House, Chart- 
ham, Canterbury. 

E. Stanley Strohts, Singleton 
Manor, Great Chart, Ashford, Bent. 

Gotswolds.— Classes 305-311. 
Geoboe Freeman, Mill Hill Farm, 
Sherborne, Northleach. 

Devon Long Wools.— 

Classes 312 and 314. 

W. Grbenway, Manor Farm, Halse, 
Taunton. 

South Devons.— Classes 315-319. 

B. B. Tbant, Treinabe, Liskeard, 
Cornwall, 

Dartmoors.— Classes 320^322. 

B. B. Dawb, Furd Farm, Sydenham 
Dameral, Tavistock. 

Exmoor Horn.— Classes 323-325. 

T. Lovelace, Bratton Court, Mine- 
head, Somerset. 

Cheviots.— Classes 326-328. 
Bobbbt T. Elliot, Ghatto, Kelso. 

Eerdvicfcs.— CUmes 329-331. 
John Hawell, The Biddings, 
Threlkeld, Penrith. 

Welsh Mountain.— Classes 332-335. 

W. G. Bobebts, Maes-y-porth, Con¬ 
way. 

South Welsh.— Classes 336 and 337. 

Bla(d:-&ced Mountain.— Classes 338 
and 339. 

M. G. Hamilton, Woodfords, 
Cobbinshaw. 

GOATS. 

Classes 340-350. 

: B. Bavensoboft, 28 Bussell Square, 
London, W.O.X. 


PIGS. 

Large White— Classes 358-360. 

Frank Webb, Estate 0£Sce, Shen- 
stone, Lichfield. 

Alfred W. White, Hillegom, 
Spalding. 

Middle WTaites.—Classes 361-366, 

Chables Spencer, Manor Cottage, 
Bmmpton, Hants. 

Tamworths.— Classes 367-372. 

C. Howard Taylor, Middlewood 
Hall, Barnsley. 

Berkriiires.— Classes 373-378. 

R. B. Vincent, Manor Farm, Water- 
ston, Dorchester. 

Large 'SiaxSks,--Classes 379-384. 

A. H. COBBALD, Acton Hall, Sudbury, 
Suffolk. 

Lincolnshire Curly-coated.— 
Classes 385-390. 

Fred Casswell, Manor House, 
Graby, Folkingbam. 

Gloucester Old Spots— Classes 391-396. 

Eldred G. F. Walker, The Hollies, 
Chew Stoke, Bristol. 

PODLTRT. 

Classes 397-544. 

James Bateman, Miluthorpe, West¬ 
moreland. 

Alfred Birch, Sefton, Seaforth/ 
Liverpool. 

Frank Bloomer, Amblecote, Stour¬ 
bridge. 

Walter Bradley, Hom^^, Sllsden, 
Yorks. 

W, W. BroomheaD, 6 Jessica Boad^ 
Wandsworth, 6.W.18. 

A. J. Falkenstbin, D^ingtoii, 
Sussex. 

B. FLHToasB Heabnshaw, Fox Hill, 
Burton Joyce, Notts. 

Tom H. Fdbness, Carlton House, 
Chesterfield. 

T. 0. Heath, Keele, Newcastle, 
Staffs. 

W. Roger Smith, Copley House, 
Pattingham, Wolverhampton. 

G. L. Watkins, Maindee, Caerphilly, 
Cardiff. 

BABBITS. 

ClassesT—54t5'B&S^ 

T. J. Ambr<®^ OliftonviUe, likley, 
Yorks, 

T: B. Mason, 49 Chester Bead, 
Southport. 
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List of Judges oJt Cardiff^ 1919. 


PBODUCS. 

Batter.— Cla^xeJt 669-576; | 

Ga rpliiUy, Small Cheeses and Soft ^ 
Cheeses —( 6S6-691. 

J, F. Blackshaw, The Cottage, 
Bromsgrove. 

Oheese.— CIom&s 577.-585, and 592. 
John Benson, The Kettering Dairy, 
Datkeith Place, Kettering. 

Professor R. J. Deum^iond, Dairy 
School, Kilmarnock. 

Bacon and 593-606. 

D. J. Williams, Market Place, 
Leicester. 

Gidear and Perry .—CUuues 607-614. 

B, T. P. Baekbe, ai.A., Research 
Station, Long Ashton, Bristol. 

\V, J. UEANT, Pentonville, Viewport, 
Mon. 

Bottlei and Freserred Fndts, Bottled 
Vegetables and Jams.— 

Classes 615-635. 

J. Spiees. Army & Kary Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., 105 Victory Street, 
Ziondon, S. W.I. 

Wocd.r~^£2<u»« 634*652. 

W. A. Smith, Miuivauce, Shrews¬ 
bury. 

William Whittingh^im, Canal 
Road, Bradford. 

TIHBBBISG COXPBTmOIS. 
Thomas Ueipfiths, t-ymmer, Porth, 
GBaxh. 


PLANTATIONS COMPETITION. 

A. P. Long, Divisi nal Forest OflScer, 

. 6 EaiTs Road Tu« bridue Wells. 

W. H. Bennett. Bracki.nbrough 
Tower Estate, Carlisle. 

POEESTET. 

Professor H. A. Peitchabd, 76 Castle 
Street, Cirencester, Clos. 

HOETIOHBTGEB. 

N. F. Babnbs, Eaton hardens, Chester. 

F. JobdaN, Ford Manor Gardens, 
L-ngfi. Id Surrey. 

A. Mackellab, Royal Gardens, 
Windsor. 

Jambs Vest, Whitehurst. Ruabon, 
K. Wales. 

CHIEF VETEEINAET OFFIOEE. 

John Malcolm, F.E.C.V.S., Holliday 
Street Wharf, Birmingham. 

ASSISTANT VETEEINAET OFFIGEB. 

William Teigcbb, F.R.O.V.Si, 
Newcastle, StaBBs, 

VBTEEINiET INKPEOTOES. 

Professor J. Macqciben, F.R.O.V.S., 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, London, N.W.l, 

F. L. Go<}CB, F.K.O.V,S., St. Martin’s, 
Stamford. 

R. W. Hall, M.K.C V.S., Veterina»y 
Infirmary, Tynewydd Road, Barry, 
Glam. 

John L. Pebbt, M.R.C.V.S., 63 
Charles Street, Cardiff. 
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AWARDS OF PRIZES AT CARDIFF, 1919. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

I., First Prize. XL, Second Prize. III., Third Prize. IV., Fourth Prize. 
V., Fifth Prize. E. N., Beserve Kumto. H. G., Highly Commended. 

0.. Gommecded. 


H.B. -^The responsibility for the aeouracy of the description or pedigree, and for 
the eligibiUty to compete of the animals entered in the following classes, rests 
* solely with the Exhibitors. 

TTnlews otherwise stated, ea^h Prize Animal in the Glasses for Horses, OattlA Sheep, 
and Piga was ^bred by Exhibitor." 


HORSES. 

Shires.* • 

iro.in Class 1 .—Shire l^llion&^fmled in 

losue entries. J 

a I. CjC1&)—John Measures. Punaby, Bourne, Lines, for Marrsball Majestic,brown,, 
bred by J J. Stubley, St. Mary's HaU. King’s Lynn; «. BuUas Model d. lyy 
BmpresadmiSliyKecliynch Forest King :-i»26. 

9 Ili (jfflO.)—SOBERT L. MONO, Combe-Banh^ nr. Sevenoaks, Kent, for The Prince, 
bay: s Sundridge Coming King S35t58, d. Snndridge Coming Queen SSlCi by 
Tandridge Coming King 28928. 

6 III. (jCS.) -B G. Fairwbather, Avisford Park, Arundel, Sussex, for Ohearsley 
Briar Kiug, bay, bred uy R. Boaduight Manor Farm, Ohearsiey. Aylesnury; s. 
No- miiaby Iriar King {2672. d. One irsley Blossom 3rd 4313*1/ King Premier 3u586. 
2 E. B.—WiLUAM JOHN Cumber, Thcale. Berks., for Thea e Victory. 

Class —iSAirs jSStaWioTM,in 1917. [10 entries.] 

12 7. & Champion. Oox^jnSi. The Shire Stud, Brumhope, Leeds, for 

Fenny Emperor'35622, dara bay, bred by George Cotterill, Fenny Compton, 
Leamington ’ e, Normanby Jesse 3287A d. Peak Dolly Difydream 1 191; bu New Cut 
Harold 3nd2548A 

13 ZI. SIR Walpole GBEENWELL, BT., Maiden Park, Woldingham, Surrey, 

for Harden Dictator 3^839, bay; «. Champion's Goalkeeper 3O2:f0, d. Dunsmore 
Chessie 60133 * 1 /Dunsmore Baider 21 67 

u III, (j95.>-S£R Walpole green well, BT,,for Harden Dreadnought 3.^3, bay; s. 

Cbampi m's Goalkeeper 30296. d. Harden Dolly F;2i8I by Harden Forest King . 

II M, The EDEno, ^andrin/ham for Field Marshal 5th. 

17 H. G. and SpeciaL*— The Earl of Powis, for Welshpool Dray King, 

C*—^15,16. 

Class 3 .—Shire &aUionit, foaled in 1916. [9 entries.] 

24 I. & E. B. jfor Champion.^) -Ernest W. Hbadinoton, Gippenbam Court, 
Slougl^ Bucks., for Honks Green Friar 35891, brown, bred by Arthur Smiles, Monks 
Green, Fetcham, Leatherhe-id; s, Fri ir Tuck 4th 31447, d. Monks Green Forest 
Queen 71719 by King of Tondridge 243a. , 

22 II. firlO.)— WILLIAM John cumber, Theale, Berks, for Theale Lockings 3'24^.bay; 
«. Norbury Menestrel 23543. d. Lockinge Eosa 61016 by Lockinge S^ eet William . 
20654. 


£i90 towards these Prizes were given by the Shire Horse S iciety. 

« Champion Gold Medal, and £5 to the Reserve, given hv the Rhiro Horae Society for 
the best Stallion in Clames 1 to 3. A Prize of is also given by the Shire H ise 
Society to the Breeder of the Champion Stallion, provided < he Breeder is a Member of. 
the Smre Horse Society, and the Dam of the animal is registered in the i^hire Horse 
Stud-Book. 

a Special District Prize of £10 given hy a Member of the B A. S.Bi for the best Stallion 
in Classes X to 3. the property of an Exhibitor residing in Wales or Monmouthshire. 
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Aimrd of Live Stock Prizes at Cardiff, 1919. 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor ”3 

26 III. (jeS.WoHN C. JACKSON, The Grange, Askem, Doncaster, Yorks., for 

Bea^endon Bojal Bine 34526, bay, bred by W. rO. & A. J. Flowers, Beachendon. 
Aylesbury; s. B^lstead Blue Blood 27397, d, Pendley Siren 64596 by Catthorpe 
Oomeliazi2505S. 

22A E. H.—Thb Duke op Devonshire; K.G., Chatsworth, Obesterfleld, for Ohats- 
worth Consoler. _ . 

27 E. E. for Special. 1 —The Earl of Powis, for LeigrktoA Champion. 

Class 4.—iSAire ^eZZies,19i8. [9 entries.] 

32 I. (A20.)— pendley stock FARMS. Pendlev, Tring, Herts., for Penney Princess 4th. 
bay, bred by J G. Williams, Pendley Manor, Tring: s. Eorbury Menestrel 23543, d. 
Bardon Forest Princess 55968 by Lockinge Forest King 18367. 

SI IL (£15.)—W. Howard Palmer, Stokes Farm, Wokingham, Berks., for Stokes 
Coming Queen, brown; s. Sundridge Coming King 33568, d. Monks Green Brilliant 
82308 ly Norhury Menestrel 23543. 

30 HI. (£10.)—E. O FAIRWBATHBE, Avisford Park, Arundel, Sussoa:, for Bdgcote 
Diamond Queen, black, bred by Bdgcote Shorthorn Co., Edgeote Banbury; s. 
Blaisdon Jupiter IL 31207. d. Black Diamond 83892 by General Dewey 31460. 

37 IT. (£5, & Special.*)—OWEN Williams, Crossways, nr. Cowbridge, Glam.,-for 

Crossways Forest Maid, hay, brad by F. Farnsworth & Sons Shawswell, Cirencester; 
s. Friar Tack 31447. d. BrockhaQ Primrose 473S3 by Lockinge Forest King 18867. 

34 E. K.—F. W. RUDDER, Dorridge, Birmingham, for Dorridge JeweL 

Glass 6.— Skire Filliea^ foaUd in 1917. p entries.] 

44 I. (£20, & E.N. for Champion.*)— PENDLEY Stock Farms. Pendley, Tring, Herta 
for Pendley Lady, hay, bred by J. G. Williams, Pendley Manor, Tring; a. Ohampion’s 
Goalkeeper 30296. d. Sneiston Lady 72^9 by Slipton King 26692. . 

43 IL (£15.)— Edward porter. The Hollies, Deling St. Nicholas, Spalding, Lines., 
for Sdgeote Whitespe^, 92808, hay, bred by Edgeote Shorthorn Company, Ltd., 
Bdgcote^ Banbury; s. Normanby Jesse 32875, d. Horning Whitesocks 71167 by 
Woodreeve 24772. 

38 UL (£10)— Robert Crow, Jealota Bail Farm, Warfield, Bracknell, for Eormanhy 

Hand, brown, bred by Sir Berkeley Sheffield, Bt.,NdrmanhyPars:, Doncaster; a, 
Normanby Briar King 32672, i. Oippenham Monica 73942 by Dowsby Forest King 
27253 

41 IT. <£5.) B. O. FAEBWEATHER, Avisford Park, Arundel, Sussex, for Edgeote 
Fantasy 92804, bay, bred by Edgeote Shorthorn Company. Edgeote Banbury ; a, 
Oh«inpion*s Courtier 32214, d. Buscot Fantasy 47384 by Conqueror of Waresley 19309. 
88 EJE^—JOHN Henry Dean, Aylesbury House, Packwood, Warwickshire, for 
Lowery May Korn. 

Clasa 6.— Skir« Miliet, foaled in 1916. [6 entries.] 

51 L (£88, & Ohampian,*)— Pendley Stock Farms, Pendley, Tring. Hert.s, for 
Medlar Bdla 8951 1$ brown, bred by Harry Jacksor, Hambleton, Poulton-le-Fylde; 
«. Friar Tuck 4th 31447. Medliir Fuchsia 78797 by Blytb wood King Maker 18534. 

49.11. (£15.)— E C. Faibweather. Avisford Park, Arundel, for Edgeote Lady Betty 
92806, hay, bred by Edgeote Shorthorn Company. Edgeote. Banbury: s. Ohildwick 
Champion 2313, d. Blackthorn Betty 73496 by Halstead Blue Blood 27397. 

47 in. i£f(jL>—J ohn Henry dean, Aylesbury House. Packwood, Warwickshire, for 
Flower 93031, brown, bred by J. .Sherwin, Stanthome Hall Farm, Middlewich; a 
C nunleigh Hatton Friar 31562. d. Dolly by Waverton Matchless 210IA ‘ 

58 IT. (£5., &r SpedaL^l-W. A. PBVTEnBBCH. Bodfeddan, Tycrees, Anglesey, 

for Oambrisn Lilac 878»7. brown; a Rtekford Coming King 27709 d. Cambrian 
Bloom 70106 by Nyn Hitchin Duke 14782. 

eSra —Skire Marea^ foaled in or after 1915, with Foals at foot, 

[4 entries.] 

561. (£89.)—Pendley stock Farms, Feudley, Tring, Herts., for Pendley Duchess 
86010, bay. foaled in 191.5, bred bv J. G. Williams Pendley Manor, Tring: a. Norbury 
Menestrel 23543, d. Halstead Duche«ss 7th 67223 by Redlynch Forest King 23826. 
[Foal by Ohampion’s Goalkeeper 30298.3 

> Special District Prize of £10 given by a Member of the R.A.S.E. for the. best Stallion 
in Classes 1 to fi the property of an Exhibitor residing in Wales or Monmouthshire. 

* Special District Prize of £10 given by a Member of the B.AS.B for the best Mare 
or hilly in Classes 4 to 8, the property of an Exhibitor residing in Wales or Monmouth¬ 
shire. 

* Champion Gold Medal, and £,o to the Reserve, given by the Shire Horse Socie^ for 
the best M'iire or Filly in Classe.s 4 to 8. A Prize of £5 is also given by the Shire Hor.ss 
Society to the Breeder of the Champion Mare or Fillv, provided the Breeder is a 
Bfemher of the Shire Horse vSociety, and the Dam of the animal is registered in the 
Shire Horse Stud Book. 
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Award of Live Stock Prizes at Cardiff^ 1&19. 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named helow was “bred by exhibitor.’*] 
Class 8 .—Shire Maree^ foaled in or before 1914, with Foals atfeoU 
[6 entries.] 

62 I. (^C20.)—Pbndijby stock Fabms, Pendley, Tring, Herts., for Pendley Royal Princess 
82514, bay» foaled in 1914, bred by J. Q. Williams Pendley Manor, Tring; a. Norbnry 
Menestrel 23543, d. Bardon Forest Princess 55968 by Lockinge Forest Hing 1886 
[Foal by Babin^ey Nnlli Secondns 26993,] 

58 II. (^ei5.)—WILLIAM JOHN OUMBEE, Theale, Berks., for Lockinge Rosa 61016, bay, 
fo^d in 1908, bred by Lady Wantage, Lockinge, Wantage; «. Lockinge Sweet 
William 20654, d. Lockinge Rosalind 51557 by Lockinge Forester 19777. [Foal by 
Korbury Menestrel 33543.] 

60 Ill. (iflD.)—R obsbt L. Mono, Combe Bank, near Sevenoaks, Kent, for Snndridge 
Coming Queen 83161, bay, foaled in 1914, bred by J. E. Thurman. Birkholme, 
Grantham; a Tandridge Coming King 29926, d. Birkholme Fuchsia 53045 by 
Lockinge Albert 15695. [Foal tyy Champion's Combination 33096.] 

Class %^-^8hire Colt Foals^ the prodiwe of Mares entered in Classes 7 or 8. 

[5 entries.] 

66 1. (jglO.)—R obert L. Mond, Combe Bank, near Sevenoaks, Kent, for bay, foaled 

April 27; s. Champion’s Combination 33096, d. Snndridge Coming Queen 83161 by 
Tandridge Coming King 29926. 

67 II. (jffs.)—PENDLEY Stock Farms, Pendley, Tring, Herts., for bay, foaled May 10; 
a. Babingley Hull! Secundus 26993, d. Pendley Royal Princess 82514 by Norbury 
Menestrel 23543. 

Class 10 .—Shire Filly Foals^ the produce of Mares entered in Classes 7 or 8, 

[4 entries.] 

711. (jCIO.)—Pendley Stock farms, Pendley, Tring, Herts, for Pendley Bnchsss 3rd, 
bay, foaled Feb. 25, bred by J. G. Williams, Pendley Manor, Tring; s. Champion's 
Goalkeeper 30^96, d. Pendley Duchess 86010 by Norbury Menestrel 23543. 

69 II. (jC5.)— WILLIAM JOHN CUMBER, Theale, Berks., for bay, foaled May I ; a. 
Norbury Menestrel 23543, d. Lockinge Rosa 61016 by lockinge Sweet William 20654. 

Class 11 .—Shire Geldings by 'Registered Sire^ foaled in or before 1916. 

[No entry.] 

Olydesdales.^ 

Class 12,—Clydesdale Stallions^ foaled in 1918. [8 entries.] 

74 I, (jCIS, & R.R.6»r Champion.^)—JAMES Kilpatrick, Craigie Mains, Kilmarnock, for 
bay, bred by Dickens & Butler. Silverdale, Lancashire; a. Bonnie Buchly vie 
14032, d. Dunure Voice 38671Apukwa 14567- 

75 II. <4&10.)~H. B. Robsets, Monk Castle, Southwaite, Carlisle, for Focih, brown; 
a. Dunure Footprint 15203, d. Monk Rosa 39863 by Auchenitower 12007. 

ClMMlS^'^ClydesdaleStallions^foaledin 1917, [5 entries.] 

79 1. (£1S, Ss 'Ohaiiipion.»>-OAPT. A. SL MONTOOMRRY, Nether Ha»l. Castle Douglas, 
for Car^ On, bay, bred by Rev. J. J. Calder, Manse of Caimie, N.B.; a. Signet 
(16816). d: Daisy of Bruckles (2724) Everlasting ;U33D 

77 n. (4Cl0.)—JAMBS Kilpatrick, Craigie Mains, Kilmarnock, for Oraigie Zraith, bay 
bred by Gavin Paterson, High Park, Ooylton; a, Bonnie Buchly vie 14032, d. Craigie 
Zena ^278 St. Clair 14347. 

Class 14 .—Clydesdale Stallims^ footed in 1916. [2 entries.] 

8L I. (jei5.>~OAPT.A.M. Montgomery, Nether Ball, Castle Douglas, for Controller, bay, 
bred by W. Strachan, Jackston. Gawrie, Banff; A Everlasting 11331, d. Jackson 
Bertha 21875 by Hillhead Chief 1077A 

Glass 16 .—Clydesdale FilUes^ foaled in 1918. [1 entry.] 

[No award,] 

Classic ,—Ciydesdale Fillies, foaled i7t 1217, [Sentries,] 

86 I, & R.K. for Ghaiiipion.3)— JAMES Kilpatrick, Craigie Mains, Kilmarnock, for 

Craigie Sunrayt hay, bred by J. P. Sleigh. St. John's Weils, sVvie» «• Bonnie 
Buchlyviel4032,d. Wells Lady Ray ,44060 SyDunpre Footprint 15203. . 

» IsSO towards these Pri^ were given by the Clydesdale Hor^ Society. 
sP hamykn Prize of £10 given by the Clydesdale Horse Society for the. best Stallion 

a Ohainpion Prize of £10 given by the Clydesdale Horse Society for ihe best More or 
Filly in Classes 16-18. 
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Avaasrd of Live Stock Prizes at Cardiff, 1919. 


[UnlesR otherwise stated, each prize animal named b^ow was “bred by exhibitor.’*! 

88 n, fjeio.)—R obert Marshall. The Mains of Kilmarnock, by Alexandria. N.B.. for 
.L chlands Lady Mary, brown and white, bred by W. D. Me ubbin, Lochlands, 
l^vbole; s. Dannre Footprint 15203, d. Lochlands Lady Jean 29945 hy Baron’s Chief 
10971. 

84IIL (^e5.)~THB County live Stock insurance assooution. Ltd.. The Oonnty 
Stud Farm, Sandbum, Rtocfcton-on tbe-Forest. York, for Goxmty SilTST Para light 
bay; a Silyer S^eld 18819, d. Phyllis of By^ Garth 24127 hy Royal Orest 123^. 

Class 17.—OydetdaU FiUiei, fodUd in 1916. 

- ^ [No entry.] 

Glass IS,—Clydesdale Mares, with Foals at foot, [2 entries.] 

89 I. (jCIB, & eshampion.!)—F. j Dickens & F. Calve t Buti br. Woodl^mda Silver- 

dale, Lancashire, for Eosalinds tilack. foaled in 1913, bred by W. Mackenzie, Elgin; a. 
Dnimre Footprint 15203, d. Bose of Allendale 29990 by AUandale 12418 trual hy 
PhiU.pine 18044.1 

90 U. E ROBERra .Monk Oa.«itle, Southwaite, Carl sle, for Snownake, dark 

roao, foaled in 1916 «. Dnnure Fo otprint 15203, <i. Emmeline 36276 hy Marcellus 
UilO. £Foai hy Auchendower 12007.1 

dass 19 .—Clydesdale Foals^ the produce of Mares entered in Class 18. 

[2 entries,] 

911. (jfflO.)—F. J. Dickens & F. Calvert Butler, Woodlands Silverdale, lianca- 
shire for black cott, ioaled May 19; a. Philiipine 18144, d Rosalind by Dnnure 
Ftiotprint 1520a 

92 E. Roberts, Monk Ca'«tle. South waite. Oarlisie, for bay filly, foaled 
May li ; s, Auchenflower 12007, d. Snowfiake^y Dnnure Footprint 15203. 

Class 20 .—Clydesdale Qeldings,, hy Registered Sirest foaled in or before 1916, 

[2 entries.] 

93 L fjels.)—sooTnsH oo-opbrativb Wholesale society, Izpd., 95 Morrison 

Street, Glasgow, for Wi lie, black, bred by John Cooper, Mnchalls. Stonehaven, 
Aberdeenshire; «. Dunedin l2 5 ‘. 

94 W, J, SUTHBiiLAND, Gadairwen, Oroesfaen, Glam,, for Captain, hay, 

foaled in 1915, bred by James Mackenzie, Helmsdale, Sntherlandshire, N.B.; 
aBevela3itaXl876. - 

Siiffolks.* 

Class 21 .—Sufolk i^allions^ foaled in 1918. [6 entries.] 

95 X (jCIS,)—Oapt, JRAYHOND J. Catchpole. Darsham Hall, Saxmnndham, Suffolk, 
for Dantham Samson 4799; s. Darsham. Sheik 4139, d. Darsham Smart 76^3 by 
Cupbearer 3086. 

. 300 XI, IA1(U)—A. Carlyle SMITH, Sutton Hail Woodbridge. Suffolk, for Ashmoor Beau 
4824. «*rei by Hon. E. G- Freiymm. Orwell Park, Ipswich: s. Morstoa Swell 4^71. 
d. Urweil Belle 58216(/Birtley Marquis 275-'. 

96 XXL (jeS.)—THE Marquis of Graham. Easton Park. Wickham Market, Suffolk, 
for Eart^in El Menc i 4778; s. Sudboume Arabi, 3287, d. Easton Sulrana 9115 hy 
Sndbonme Sultan .3224. 

99 E Jf.-SIE OUTHBEET Quilter, Bt., Metheragate Hall, Woodbridge, Suffolk, for 
Bawdsey Rake 48.13. 

CQass 22 ,—Sujfolk Stallions^ foaled in 1917. [7 entries.] 

106 I. (jeiS, & R. IT. fop Champion. ») -ARTH 'B T. Pratt, Morston HaU. Trimley. Ipswicb, 

. for Morston J«P. 4756, bred by G. C. Smith, Tiimley: s. Morston Gold Guard 4224, 

d. Trimley Princess 7474 Rendlesbam Nimrod 3u77. 

104 XL (ATIO.) ARTHUR T, PRATT, for Morstou Golden Seal 4742, bred bv Mrs. Cran- 
field, Buistali, Ipswich; «. Morston Gold Guard 4234, d. Morston Magpie 8392 by 
Baronet 39i2. 

102 III. The marquis of Graham. Easton Park, Wickham Market, Suffolk, for 

, Easton Sheik 4897; a Sndboume Arabi 3287, d. Easton Sultana 9115 dj^Sadboorne 
Snitan 3224. 

107 E. jr.-SiR ruTHBERT QUILTBE, Bt., Methersgate Hall, Woodbridge, Suffolk, 

for Bawdsey Vnlcan. _^_ ' 

J Champion Prize of £10 given by the Clydesdale Horse Society for the best Mare or 
Filly In Classes 15-i 8. 

* £50 towards these Prizes were given by the SufiPolk Horse Society. 
s ffhe “CoFonation” Silver Challenge Cup, value £x), given< for annual competition 
by the Suffolk Horse Society for the best StaRion in Olassea 21-^. 
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CUnless otherwise stated* each prize animaJ named below was ** bred by exhibitor.”] 
Glass 23. —Suffolk Stallions^ foaled m 1916. [4 entries.] 

108 1. (^15, Sc Champion. i)<-Thb Mabquis of Gbaham, Easton Park* Wickham 
Market* Suilblk, for Sndbonrne Artemas 4»73, bred by Kenneth Clark, Sndbonme. 
Orford; Sudbonme Arabi H2^, d. Sndbonme Queen of Hearts 55U7 by Sudbonme 
Brownie 2880. 

110 II. (ieiO.) AETHUR T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, for War Boy 4672, 

bred by W, Bush. Stradbroke; s. Beatty Cupbearer 4044, d. Smilu 7520 by Abbot 
2802. * _ 

111 III. (^5.) -Sir OuthbbRT QOILTEE. BT., Methersgate Hall, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, for Bawdsey Earl 4730; s, Earl Grey 4219, d. l^y Jane 7177 by Bawdsey 
Harvester 3076. 

109 B. N.—AIES. Philip HCTNLOEB, Wlngerworth Hall, Chesterfield, Derbyshire, for 
Shannon. 

Class 24. — Suffolk FillieSy foaled i?i 1918. [7 entries.] 

112 I. (jfl5.)^APT. BAYMOND J. CatchPOLE, Darsham Hall, Baxmundham, for 
Darsham Ursula 9703; s. Darsbam Sheik 4139, d. Darsham Usk 7518 by Cupbearer 
3086. 

116 II, (jfflO.)— Abthue T. Pratt. Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, lor Morston Denise 
9948; a. Morston Gold Guard 4224, d. Smart 7131 by Bendlesham Goldsmith 3095. 

114 III. S. FitzRoy, Hahstead Lodge, Bury St. Edmunds, for Hanstead Sweet- 
briar 9929; a. Haskerton Prince of Orange 4:^82, d. Rose 6990 by Farnham Comet 
3371. 

118 R. N.— Joseph Watson, Sudbonme Hall* Orford* Suffolk, for Sudbonme Cybele. 
0.-113,115.* 

Glass 25. —Suffolk Filliee, foaled in 1917. entries.] 

120 L Joseph Watsox* Sudbonme Hall, Orford* Suffolk, for Ashmoor BsHona 

9448* bred by A. 0. Smith* Sutton Hall, Woodbridge; a. Sudbonme Arab 3309* d. 
Ashmoor Belle by Taylor’s Majestic 3327. 

122 II. (jPIO.)— ARTHUR T. PRATT, Morston Hall, Trimley. Ipswich, for Morston 
Bncness 94e8; & Morston Gold Guard 4224, d, Smart 7131 by Bendlesham Goldsmith 
3095. 

123 III. US.)—SiROuTHBEBTQuiLrER. BT.* Methersgate Hall, Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
for Bawdsey Maid Marion 9b08; s. Bawdsey Hay 4188, d. Bawdsey Mary 4910 by 
Prince Wedgewood 2364. 

1S7 R. N.— JOSEPH Watson, for Blackburn Doris 2nd. 

H. 0.-119, 0.-120. 

Class 26. —Suffolk Fillies, foaled in 121Q, [Sentries.] 

128 I. (jC15.)^Oapt. RAYMOND J* CATCHPOLE, Darsham Hall, Saxmundbam* SuffeSk, for 
Darsbmn Duchess 8906; a Darsham Sheik 4139, d. Darsham Princess 7590 by Border 
bOnstrel 22^. 

133 H. (j&lO.)—SIR Cdthbebt Quzltkr,Bt., Methersgate Hall* Woodbridge* Suffolk, for 
. Bawdsey Juno 8911 \ a. Bawdsey Harvest King 3879, d. Sutton Venus 5693 by Hewitt’s 

Mars 2434. , 

134 HI. (^5.)— A. Carlyle smith* Sutton Hall, Woodbridge* Suffolk, for Ashmoor 
. Anemone 8903; «. Sudbonme Arab 3309, J. Violet 50^ by Ironside 2759. . 

135 R, K.-^A. CARLYLE SMITH, for Ashmoor Belva. 

H.G.-129. 

Ql&Bs 2'7^^Suffolk Mares, with Mtdls at fooL [9 entries,] 

1441. (jCU.!— Joseph Watson* Sudbonme Hall* Orford, Suffolk, for Sudbouma 
Moonlight 8833, foaled in 1915. bred by Kenneth M- Clark* Sudbonme HsB, Oxford; 
s. SudlMume Peter 39.75, d. Sudbourne Twilight 7219 by Sudbonme Arabi 3287. 
[Foal by Sudbonme Beau Brocade 4235.] 

143 II. (jCIO.) -Joseph Watson* for Sudbonme Model 7974, foaled in L‘i3,bred by 
Kenneth M. Clark: a. Sudbourne Arabi 3287* d. Sudbonme Mos^ 6744 by,Den* 
nington Cupbearer 3o28. fFoal by Sudbourne Beau Brocade 4235.] 

139 III. <j£r5 .)—Sir Cuthbbrt Quilteb. Methersgate Hall* Woodbridge, Suffolk, for 
Bawdsey Minerra 6440* foaled in IQOd bred by the late Sir Cuthbert QuUter. Bt..; s. 
Bawdsey Harvester .-:076, d, Sutton Venus 5693 by Hewitt's Mars 2434. fFoal by 
Earl Grey 4219.3 

136 R. K.—E. B. Debenham, Bladen Dairy Farms, Aff Piddle, Domet, for BredfieUl 

'jjfodge. - ^ . ;; • '■ , ' - 

!■ The “Coronation" Silver Challenge Cup, value £50, given for annual competition 
by the Suffolk Horse Society for the best Stallion in dasses 21-23. 
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Class 2B ,—Suffolk Foals^ the proAuoe of Mares ewtereA in Class 27. 

[9 entries.] 

153 1.8 Joseph WATSON.SudboumeHaJLOrford, Suffolk, for colt, foaled March 14; 

s. Sudbounie Bean Brocade 4235, d Sudboiirne Model 7*^74 hjf Sndboume Arabi 3287. 

154 II JOSEPH Watson, for colt, foaled February 14; a Sudbourne Beau Brocade 
4235, d. Sudbourne Moonlight 8323 by Sudbourne Peter 3955. 

146 III E. E DBBENHAM,BladenBairyFarmjj,Afl Piddle,Dorset, for,colt, foaled 

April 24; a. Bladen Bedstart 4510, d. Bre^eld M^^e 6695 by Boulge Mi^do 3258. 
149E.5.-Sm CUTHBBET QUILTBB, Bt„ Methersgate Hall, Woodbridge, Suffolfe; 


Peroherons.^ 

Class 29 .—Pereheron Stallions^ if any aye. [16 entries.] 

163 I. (;C20.>—Henbt Oybbman, Kipton House, Weasenham, Swaffham, Norfolk, for 
ICn^thrope 11064'^, grey, foaled in 1912, bred by Boorlier, St. Martin d’Ecubler 
Laigh, Montagne rOme, France: a. Bognet-ex-Sapeuz 60641. d. Bantone U0322 by 
Bival5065. 

156 II. Jeio.l-LIB0T.-COL. SIR MEEBIK B. B0RBBLL. BT., Knepp Castle, West 
Grinetead. for Boel 112033, grey, foaled in 1913, bred by J. Pelletree, Lingl&res, 
NorQuest-ie-Rotsoii; a. Jeudi 85571, d, Bertine 578.33 hy Egyptian 43775. 

167 III.‘jeS.)-LiE 0 T.-CoL. Thtnne, Tretor Williams & sir John Ramsden, 
Muntham court, Worthing, Sj.^ses, for Quapulet 129491, dark grey, foaled in 1916, 
bred by N, Crenier: a. Languier 100640, d. Hermoine 73775 bv Guibet 57895. 

164 IV. B. E. PARKER. Easton, Norwich, for Newnarfc 2sd, black, foaled in 1915 
bred by George Lane, Calgary, Alberta: a. Holefoz 76867, d. Genistiui 69270 fty 
Bubouuet 51671. 

161 S- R.— The Eabl op Lonsdale. Barley Thorpe, Oakham, for Lagor. 

H. 0.-157,159. 0—168. 


ClasB 30 .—Pereheron Mar^^ with Foals at foot. [4 entries.] 

171 Ir The Earl OF Lonsdale, Barley Thorpe, Oakham, for Ealidaca, grey, 
foaled in 191u bred by A* Hamelin, Bas Buret, Oommune de la BellatrlUiers, Ome ; 

. «. Sistoxi, d. Taupette^. [Foal by I^gor l(Ki5l2.1 

172 II (iClO.)—THE Eabl of Lonsdale, for HesmerSy white, foaled in 1912. bred by A. 
. Bignon, Aulnaiys, Commune de la Mesniere, Ome ; s. Banvieor, d. Oouvieur by 

Muldtte. [Foal by Lagor 100512.] 

174 III. (j£r5.)—Sm John BaMSDEN. Bulstrode, Gerrards CrosB, Bucks^ for Plane 125988, 
^^^foaled in 1915, bred by M. Huard; s. E^tas, d. Sonora. [Foal by Oremus 


(Bass 31 .—Pereheron Barren or Maiden Mares, of any age. [20 entries.] 

190 1. (jCSO)—Lord STALBBiDOS,Motcombe House, Shaftesbury, for Figeonette 125224, 
. grey, foaled In 1915, bred by M. E. Hamelin. Mortagne, France; a. Loris 100377, 
. d- Roulette 67531 by Banseur 46225. 

176 11. {XlO.!—J ohn BRAGE, OMpel Bramptcn, Northampton, for Oie 123574, grey, 
foaMm.1914. 

183 HI. (Jf5 .)-Henry B. Oyerman. Brampton Ash. Market Harborougb, for Niohe 
111970, grey, foaled in 1913, bred by E. Perxiott, La Bonce, France; & Jean Bart 86379, 
d. Imposee 8041 i bn Actionnaire 64675. 

178 IV. (>?3..^Sir Henry Ho are. Bt., Scourhead, Zeals. Wilts, for Livourne, 98789. gray, 
fo^ed in 1911, bred by Casse et Petite, Binetierre, La Sarthe, France & Houleuz, 
14223, d. Bleue 49492 by Fier d Bras 13555. 


175 B.B.—Liect.-Col. Sib Mebbie B. Bxtrbell. Bt., Hnepp Castle, West Grinstead, 
0.—182. 


Hunters.* 

Class 32 .—Sunter (hits or Celdings, foaled in 1918. [4 entries.] 

195 I.<irl6.)— Major Olite Behrens, Swinton Grange. Malton, Torks., for White 
Them, chestnut gelding; s. Orathome (roL 18, p. 854, G.6.B.) d. Whinflower 3801 by 
The Hero (vol. 18, p. 83. G S.B.). 

196 II. tjClO.!— Lord Trbdbqab, Tredegar Park, Newport. Mon., for Union Jack, red 
roan colt; s. Bluestone, d. Se^oam by Goblet. 

197 III. Lord Tredegar, for Smuggler, bay colt: s, Brandimintine. d. Seagull 

by Kettledrum. . 

B.K.— Major.Bayid BAYISS, M.P., Broneirion, Llandinam, Mont., for Hermit*. 

1 £90 towards these Prizes were given by the British Pereheron Horse Society. 

3 £160 towards these Prizes were given by the Hunters* Improvement and. National 
Light Horse Breeding Society. 
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Glass 33.— Hunter Oeldings^ foaled in 1917. [3 entries.] 

200 L (iff 15 .)—Loud Glajtelt, The Court, St. Fagana Glam., for Ghat Ohati bay, bred 
hv J. Masker, Thetford. Norfolk; s. Galloping Simon, d. Ohattan. , , , 

201II. (jCIO.)—David E. John, 209, Cathedral Bead, Cardiff, for Hesper. dark bay ; 

c. Sanglamore (vol. 22, p. 381, G.S.B.3, d. Lady. 

199 B. ST.— JOHN DANIEL, 31 Cathedral Boad, Cardiff, for Panzo. 


Glass 3^—H7inter Geldings^ foaled in 1916. [4 entries.] 


202 I. (jei5 .>—Major Olive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, Tork^ for Hawthorn, 
brown; g. Crathorne (vol. 20, p. 445, G.S.B.). d. Whinflower 3‘;01The Hero (vol. 18, 

B 83,G.S.B.;. .p .. X. 

. (jCIO.)—Lord Tredegar, Tredegar Park, Newport, Mon-, for Laity, brown; s. 


Sanctuary, d. Lav bv Knight of M a l ta - 

203 III. CjC5.)—JOHN Henry Dean, Aylesburv House, Packwood, Warwiefehire, for 
]E^der 397, chestnut, bred by A. E. Bowen, Lodge Paddocks, Hockley Heath; «. 
Wales (vol. 18. p. 854, G.S.B.). d. Tangerine. 


Glass 35. —Hunter Mllies, foaled in 1918. [7 entries.] 

208 L (iei5.)-LiBUT.-COL. Sir MERRIK B. BURRELL, Bx., Knepp Castle, West Grinstead, 

Sussex, for Orinolhie, bay brown; a Oook-a-hoop vol 21, p. 7, G.S.B.), d. Lovey Mary 
4247ZwCastlenock<2). ^ _ . 

206 II. (^10.)— Major Olive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton. Yorks. :for Hei:ome, 
brown; «. Crathorne (vol. 20, p. 445, Q.S.B.), d. Heather 3rd 4106 by Scotgi Sign. ^ 

211 III. (gClO.)— Lord Tredegar, Tredegar Park, Newport, Mon., for Bepose, bay; 
s. Traveller (voL 19, p. 64, G-S.B), d. Lay by Knight of Malta. 

209 B. K.—H. LE D. SpenoeLY, Ashley Housei, Box, for Istar. 


Glass 36 .—Hunter Fillies, foaled in 1917. [5 entries.] 

217 I. (jCIS, is B.K. for Champion.^)—W. G. Ol\rke, 3>ebden Hall, Lougbton. Essex,for 
Yiewffnder 5613, chestnut, bred by the late W. B. Clark, Debden HaU, Loughton; 
g. Explorer (vol. 21, p. 861, G.S.B.), d. Flash 2nd 3956. 

216 II. (jCIO.)—Lieut,^OL. sir Meerie r. Burrell, Bt., Knepp Ca««tle, West 
Grinstead, Sussex, for Blood Buby, brown; a 'JThe Best 147, d. Princess Bnby(vol. 21. 

fe l068, G.S.B.) by Bed Prince. 

E. (jCIO.)—Albert Ernest Bowen, Lodge Paddocka Hockley Heath, Warwick¬ 
shire, for Birihday 2nd 5487. dark grey; s. Wales (vol. 18, p. 854, G.S.B), d. Car¬ 
nation 3rd, 5488 by Fitzwilliam. 

218 B. H.—J. Harold Watson, Green Hill, Kidderminster, for WatchM, 

Class -Hunter Fillies, foaled in 1916. [6 entries.] 

2311. (£1$, 3c OhampioB'.)—LiEUT.-aoL. Sir Mbrrik B. Burrell, Bt., Knepp Castle, 
West Grinstead, Sussex, for The Belle 533U, bay; s. Hanover Square (vol. 2L p. 706, 
G.S.B.), d. Surprise 3014 by Silver King 54. 

220 II. (A10.>—Jesse Burnett,N ew House, Shipton, MuchWenlock. Salop, for chestnut; 
s. Oawbeen (vol. 19, p, 121, G.S.B.), d. Alice B. 4498 by Glory Smitten (vol. 16, p. 188, 
G.S.B,). . 

232 HI. i£lQ.h~'F. G. D. CoLHAN, Great Burgh, Burgh Heath, Epsom, Surrey, for bay; 

«.Boekaway(voL2 ».p.273,G.S.B.). 

^ B. H.—H. LE D. SPEN(^ELY, Ashley House, Box, for Whisper- 

Glass 38. —Hufiter Mares {Nbviee), foaled in or after 1911, toith Foals at foot, 
up to from 12 14 stone* [2 entries.] 

226 Frank B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Bdwinstowe, Newark, for 

Princess Mary, brown, foaled in 1912, bred by Marcus Kendall, Ness Hall, 
Nunnington, York; «. Selby Boyal, d. Wild Mint ty Peppermint. [Foal fty Squadron 
Leader.] 

227 II. (jei5.)-FRANK B. WILKINSON, for Radiance, brown, foaled in 1913. [Foal by 
Peter Pan.] 


Glass 39, —Hunter Mares (JVovioe), foaled in or after 1911, with Foals at foot, 
up to more than 14 stoTie. 

[Mo entry.] 

} Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters' Improvement and. National Light 
Horse Breeding Society for the best Filly not exceeding three years old in Classes 
35-37, which must bs registered in the Hunter Stud Book, or the entry tendered within 
a nnonth of the A ward- 
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CSasB 40. —Hunter Mares witli Foals at foot^ up to from \2to stone. [3 entries.] 

230 I. (jCJO, & S. 5. 'or Ohamptos. ^)—William H. Shiebs, Needwood House. Burton-on- 
Trent, for Bonnj Bose wli) (voL 21, p. 885. G S.B.), chestnut, foaled in 1904, bred by 
Major Balfe; a Bonarosa d. Wygelia by CJIear-the-Way. [Foal }yy Simondj] 

22S II. (£15.^) Mbs. AIKIN. The Hill, Bishop's FromejeForcester, for Hard Times, bay, 
fo^ed in 1907; a Crackenthorpe <vol, 16, p. 449, G.SJB.). [Foal by Jingling Geordie.3 

Glass 41.— Hunter Mares mth Foals at foot, up to more tha n 14 stone. [2 entries.] 

232 I. (jC20, & Champion.» >—Lohd Tebdegae, Tredegar Park, Newport, Hon.,for land¬ 
scape, chestnut, foaled in 19.)9, bred by H. L, Hardwicke. Tytherington Grange, 
Falfleld. Glos.; s. Yard Arm, d. Focus hy Lindgrave. [Foal by Sanctnary.3 

231 11. <jeJ5 .)—Majob I^AVID DJlYIES. M.F. Broneirion, Llandinam, Mont., for Maid 
ICarian (vol.21.p S89.G.S.B.) foaled in 1905, bred by P J. O'Connor; s. Litrlejohn, d. 
The Only One Laveno. [Foal by Great Surprise <vol. 21, p 34, G.S.B).3 

Class 42, —Hunter Colt Foals, theproduee of Mares in Classes .38 to 4*1. 

[o entries.] 

237 1. W3J&,)—Frank B Wilkinson, Cavendish 3[i0dge, Edwinstowe, Newark, for bay. 

foaled April 20; «. Peter Pan (vol. 20, p. 664, G.S B.), d. Radiance hy Selby Royal 
236 H. (^6.)-LORD Tebdbgae. Tredegar Park. Newport, Mon., for Landlord, bay, 
foaled May I; Sanctuary, d. i .audacape hy Yard Arm. 

233 in. Mrs. AIKIN. The Hill, Bishop's Frome. Worcester, for brown, foaled 
}y£areh 26 ; i- Jingling Geordie (vol. 22. p. 543^ G.S.B.), d. Hard Times hy Cracken- 
fhorpe (voL 16, p. 49, G.S.B.). 

235 B. K.— WILLIAM H. SHIERS, Needwood Honse, Burton-on-TTent. 

Class 43. —Hunter Filly Foals, the produee of Mares in Classes 38 to 41. 

[2 entries.] 

239 I. fjCl0 .>—Frank B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge. Edwinstowe. Newark, for bay, 
foaled March 29 ; s. Squadron Leader (vol. 17. p. 637. GJiB.), d. Princess Mary hy 
Selby Royal* 

Polo and Ridinir Ponies.^ 

Class 44,— Polo and Hiding Pony Colts, Fillies or Geldings, foaled in 1918. 

[8 entries.] 

243 I. (jCIO.) — Q. Norris MOWOOD, The Grange, North Rode, Congleton, for 
The Hame (Supp. 1918), chestnut colt : s. Little Ooronn 814, d. Sligo '2nd 2524. 

246 tL f.X5.)*-NoSL H. WILLS, Misarden Park. Cirencester. Glos., for Watchful Miss, 
bay filly; s. Olierry Tint 671, d. Watch Me (Supp. 917) by Fugleman. 

247 III. <j^.)->Noel H. Wills, for Wild Marauder, chestnut colt; s. Cherry Tint 671, d. 
Bowery (Supp 1915) by Bowden. 

244 B. B.—J. MUBFOBD, Enightcote, Leamington, for Fire Blaze. 

Class 45.— Polo and Hiding Pony Chits. Fillies or Geldings, foaled in 1917. 

[7 entries.] 

250 X. (£10, & Champion. 3 )-~MAJ0B J. R. B. Branson, Headley Mill Farm. Bordon, 
^nts, for Amber 2nd (Sapp. 1918), chestnut filly: s. Little Corona 814, d. Amberite 

252 XL (iSS.)—T rbsham Gilbby, Whitehall, Bishop’s Stortford, for Reform, bay colt: 
a Rack Bent. d. Good Girl 2nd. 

249 in. fjC3 .)—Major J. S. Bakewbll, Cromhall, Charfleld R.S.O.. Glos., for Strife, 
chestnut filly ; a Darigald. Robbery 2571, by Gold Medallist 

251 B. B.—Miss Irene Foster, Canwell Hall, Sutton Coldfield, for St. Omer. 

dans 46. —Polo Pony and Hiding Pony lUallions, foaled in or before 1916, nd 
exceeding 15 hands. [9 entries.] 

262 1. (jCIO, & Chamidos.'*)—J. MmcFOBD, Enightcote, Leamington, for Prairie Fire 755, 
bay, foaled in i99?, bred by L. Neumann; s. Flying Fox 659, d. Firelight 241 by 
Fitz James. _ 

X Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters* Improvement and National Light 
Horse Breeding Society, for the best Mare four years old and upwards in OlaBses 
38 to 41, which must be registered in the Hunter Stud Book, or the entry tendered 
within a month of the Award. 

» £25 towards these Prizes were given by the National Pony Society. 

^ 3 Champion Gold Medal giyen by the National Pony Society for the be,Mare or 
Filly in Olasseft 44.45,47 and 48. 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pony, Society for the best OoJt 
or Stallion in Classes 44-46. , 
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261 11. (jffS, & R.ir, for Champion. 1 )—OaFP. BBaTRAM W. Mills, Bed Hill Farm, 
Edgware, for Arthur D. 593, bay, foaled in 190d, bred by B. Botterill; a Pride, 
d. Maquay hy Florentine. 

256 III MRS- F, B. G. Bbitt, Bolygarreg, Llandovery, S. Wales, for Sahara 847, 
grey, foaled in 1909. 

259 B, E.—Trbsham Gilbey, Whitehall, Bishop's Stortford, for Goodward. 

Class 47. —Polo and Biding Pony Mllies o*' Beldingit^ foaled in 1916. 

[7 entaries.] 

264 I. UIQ.)—Major J. S, Bakewbll, Oromhall, Charfield. B.S.O., Glos., for Cactus 
(Suop. 1916). chestnut geldi ig; a Favour,te 759, d. Cochineal 2894 hy Bacton L *d. 

263 11. {ir5.)--MAJOR J. S. BAKEWBLIh for Ply (Supp. 191^, chestnut gelding; s. 
Favourite 759, d. Flu 29;J8 by White Wings 464. 

268 III, 1 ;C 3 ,)-Tbbsha.vi Gilbey, Whitehall, Bishop’s Stortford for Niiurod, bay 
gelding, bred by the late Lord Lncas, Wrest Park, Ampthill, Beds; «. Jacko, 
d. Nimble. 

2^ B, B.—Mrs. Hugh Corbet, Bownton, Shrewsbury, for Gold Flake. 

Glass 48.— Polo and Riding Pony with Foah at foot, mt exceeding 

14*2 hands, [7 entries.] 

274 1. (^10, h B.2!r. for Champion.s)-CAFF. M. .1. HINGSCOTE, Watermoor House, 
Cirencester, Qlos., for Gvyredd 2562, chestnut, foaled in 1909, bred by V. T. Taylor, 
Steinbrook House, Chippenham; s. Wales, d. Creosote. 

275 U. (£b, & for G. NORRIS MIDWORD. The Grange, North,Bead, 

Congleton, for Bathlea 3504, chestnut: s. Baebum. [Foal by Little Corona 814.] 

277 III. (jCS.)—Mrs. J. OSCAB Muntz, Foxhama Horrabridge. South Devon, for Bush 
Girl 2872. Chestnut, foaled in 1907,bred by Oapt. R. Brassey. Cottesbrook, Northamp¬ 
ton ; 8. The Squire, d. Wild Girl. [Foal by Arthur’s Pride 861.1 

271 B. E. & B.M.3—Major J. S. Bakewbll Oromhall, Charfield, B.S.O., Gloa 


. Cleveland Bays. 

Glass 49. —Cleveland Bay StaUions^ any age. [B entries.] 

2821. (jfflO.)— Bobbbt Kitohing, Hungate House, Pickering, Yorks., for Charmer 1737 * 
foaled in 1913, bred by John Hill. NiiJe House, Hawsker, Whitby; s. Oholderton 
Luck 1712, d. Barnby star 13 iO by Bosedale 1892. 

280 II, (jfiS.) -George Elders, JUN.,Hawthomdale Farm, Whitby,Torka. for AisOaby 
Lad 1723, foaled in 1911, bred by George Bldera Toft House, Aislaby; s. Morton 
King 1699, d. Lady St:iinthorpe 718 by Lord Hillingdon 986. 

281 B. N.— William Grayson, Normanby House, Pickering, Yorks*, for Money Monk. 

OlasB 50 .—Cleveland Bay Mares, with Foals at foot. [1 entry.] . 

283 I. George Elders, Jun., Hawthomdale Farm, Whitby.Yorks.,for WoodBmd 

Starlight 1,% foaieu in 1908. bred by George Granda^e, late of Moor Croft. Yeadon; 

. «, Woodland Pride 1689, d. Woodland Briar 1369 by King of the East 1364. fPoal by 
Aislaby Lad 1722.1 

Yorksliire Coach Horses. 

Class SI,^Yorkshire Coach SCorse Stallions, any age. [6 entries.] 

289 I. (^10.)—JOHN Lett, Cleveland St^ Farm, Billington, Yorks., for Billington 
Yictor 2536, foaled in 1910^ bred by W. Wood, Bilsdale Helmsley; s. Breaston 
Prince 2451, d. Queen’s Hocket 948 by Beadlam Prince 2248. 

286 n. (jC5.)—William Grayson, Normanby House, Pickering, Yorks, for Gay 
Cavalier 2.598, foaled in 1913^ bred by James Ward, Grosmont, S.O.; 8. Breaston 
Prince 2451, d. Fanny 1310 by McNeill's Bamaby 1832. 

28S B,K.— JOHN Lett, for Billington President. 

H.O.-2^. 

Class 52. —Yorkshire Coach Horse Mares, with Foals at foot. [1 entry.] 

290 L (jCIO.)—George Elders, Jun.. Hawthomdale Farm, Whitby. Yorks., for Aislaby 
Starlight 1U2, foaled in 1909, bred by George Elders, Toft House. Aislhby; «. 
Ais^i^b^^^ide 346.1, d. Hawthorn Barling 1169 by Sling Fred 24^. [Foal by Ai^by 

i Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Colt or 
Stallion in Classes 44-46. 

'2 Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pony Society for the. best Mare or 
FiUy In Classes 44,45,47 and 48. , • , , t ■ 

!k Bronze MedS given by the National Pony Society for the best Foal in Class 4H, 
entered or eligible for entry in the Supplement to the National Pony Stud Book- 
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Hackneys.’ 

Class 53 .—Saehmf StalHonSf foaUd in 1917. [2 entries.] 

291 I. (jCIO, & E.N.forCaiampion.2) —H. Hestrichsen, Grotto House. Over Peover, 
Xnutsf ord. Cheshire, for Bertraao 13288. chestnut; s. King’s Proctor 11102, d, Ophelia’s 
D.iUghter Grace 18479 hy Hoyal Danegelt 5785. 

292 II. William Hbnbt Johji, Pen-y-Parlc, Lower Machen, Newport. Mon., 
for Pen-y-Park Danegelt 13310, chestnut; a Bumney Viscount 11663, d. Pen-y-Lan 
Lady 18^1 by Boyal Danegelt ^85. 

Class 54 .—Sdekmy StaUione, foaled in or before 1916, ow 14 and not 
exceeding hande, [Sentries.] 

^ t Lees Knowles, Bt., O.V.O., Westwood, Pendlebury, Hanchester. 

for Salford Victor 12918, chestnut, fc^ed in 1914; a. Bopwood Viceroy ^89, d. Enowle 
Hulma 13833 by His ]^lesty25l3. 

296 IL (£5.)—CAyT.BBRTRA3£W.MiLLS,BedhiIlFarm,Bdgware,MiddlesexforDannin 
BaDyovsn 12829. dark chestnut, foal^ in 1914. bred by Ernest Bewley, Danuxu. 

_ * Bathgar i s. Polonius 493L d. Sprightly Clara 21041 by Boyal Danegelt 5781 

293 III. (£SL> 7 -John William Hollakb, Punt-y-Gwalr. Llanengan, Carnarvonshire, 
for Hoordale Kasterpieee <3235, chestnut, foaled in 1916, bred by E. HoUing worth. 
Moordale, Uobcross; s. Moordale Toreador 11522, d. Mistress Nancy 21554 by 
Polonius 4931. 

Class 55 .—JSachmy Stalliene^ foaled in or before 1916, over 15*2 hande, 

• [5 entries.] 

2d7A I. (jCIO, & Ghampion.^)~-C. F. Kenton, Steele, Whitchuxch, Salop, for Kirkhum 
Leader 1^75. dark chestnut, foaled in 1912. bred bv F. W. Buttle, Kirkbum Manor, 

^ Driffield; «, Mathias 6473, d. Kirkbum Princess 2^0® by Kirkbum Toreador 8534. 

298 n. (jG5,)—Oapt. Bertram W. mills, Redhill Farm, Bdgware, Middlesex, for 
Eopwood King 11804, chestnut, foaled in 1910, bred by i^r Lees Knowles, Bt^ 
Pendlebury: «. Admiral Crichton 9579 d. Bybum Lucinda 17696 by Ganymede 2076. 

207 III, Henrt B Brandt, Capenor, Nutfleld. Surrey, for uapenor Addenda, 
chestnut, foaled in 1915; g. Admiral Odichton 9579 Byibum Lucinda 17696 by 
Ganymede 2076. 

‘296 B. I,—Frank APPLBTARD, Hells Farm, Ohinley, for Notts Forest Sirdar, 

Olssa 56 .—Hackney Mtlies or Beldmgg^ foaUd in 1917. [1 entry.] 

[No Award.] 

dass 67.— Hackney MUieg or Geldings^ foaled in 1916. [1 entry.] 

301 L (iPlOi & Champion,*)—M rs. Walter Brigga Linden Hall, Berwick, Oamforth, 
Lancs., for Oanum Queen 24478, chestnnt 5Uy, foaled in 1916. bred by Ernest Bewlev, 
Danum, Bathgar: «. Adboltdn Kingmaker 12274, d. Ambitions Becky 218^^ by 
Beckingbam Squire 8070. 

Cflass 58,— Haekney Hares, with Foals at foot, [3 entries.] 

^ I..(jri0, & B.N. for Champion.*)—W hittaker Ss Oliver, Park Hill, Disley, 
Cheshire, for Warwick Olivia 22281, chestnut, foaled In 1910, bred by John Conebar, 
Wylde Green, Birmingham; s, Polonius 4931, d. Ewell Belinda 16602 by Goldflnder 
6th 1791. [Foal by Angram Majesty 11967,] 

Glass 59 .—Hackney Foals, the produce of Hares in Class 581 [2 entries,] 

3(S I, <ie5.)-WHlTTAKEB & Oltvbe. Park Hill, Disley. Cheshire, for chestnut Ally, 
foaled May 1; s. Angram Majesty 11967, d. Warwick Olivia 22281 by Polonius 4931. 


Haokney Ponies.^ 

Class 60.—Hackney Pony Stallions, foaUd in 1916 {not exceeding 13*3 hands}, 
or 1917 (nut exceeding 13*2 haiids). [5 entries.] 

306 L (£10. & 0^pion.<)-JosOTA BA^ Sduthworth Hall, Warrington, for Johnty 


Prizes for Hackneys and Hackney Ponies were given by the Hackney 
in aredaL given by the Hackney Horse Society, for the best Stallion 

or Hackney Horse Society, for the best Mare 

OlasSs^anTe?^^^ ^edal given by the Hackney Bbrse Society for the best Stallion in 


Ixi 


Aviard of Live Stock Prizes at Cardiff, 1919. 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was **bred by exhibitor,”] 

308 II. (jCS.)—Mbs. k, C. King, Braishfield Manor, Bomsey, for Brai^field Furore 1358 
bg^, foaled in 1916; s. Fusee 12626, d. Tissington Convert 21086 by Tissington Gideon 

307 in. (jC3.)—W. W. Boubne, Garston Manor, Watford, Herts, for Bafilea bay, foaled 
in 1917, bred by Mrs. A. C. King, Braishfield, Bomsey; s. Harviestoun Wattie 1146S, 
d. Taike Fire Girl 22250 hy Talks Fire King 9932. 

309 B. K.-D. B. Thomas, Tanyrallt Pony Stud, Talybont, B.S.O., Cardiganshire, for 
TanyraZlt Kitchener. 

Glass ^IrSaeh^y PorCy StaMions^ foaled in or lefore 191», 
mt ejfceeding 14 hands. [4 entries.] 

Sli I, (;€10, & E.N. for Ghampios.^)—D. B. Thomas, Tanyrallt Pony Stud, Talybont, 
B.S.O., Cardiganshire, for Tanyrallt Pireboy 11229, bay, foaled in 1908. bred by O. T. 
Price, Lyndhurst; s. Fireboy 7430, d. Lyndhurst Paula 16780 63 /Tissington Horace 
7653. 

313 11. (jC5. —F. W. Rudder, Dorridge, Birmingham, for Xdttls Gideon 13227, dark bay, 
foaled in 1911, bred by W. B. Lloyd, Tynyfritb, North Wales; s. Little Fireboy 10735, 
d. Tissington Abigail 24603 by Tissington Gideon 9042. 

Glass 62.— Haohney Pmy Fillies or Geldings^ foaled in 1916 Qnot exceeding 
13*3 hands),, <Sr 1917 {not exceeding 13'2 hands). [8 entries.] 

317a I. 0. F. Kenyon, Steele, Whitcbnrcb, Salop, for Azholme Venus 244354 bay, 

foaled in 1916 bred by Hy. Gilding, Gateacre. Liverpool; «. South worth Swell 11219, 
d. Taike Princess 21695 by Taike Fire King 9932. 

319 II. (.d£5.)~*MBS. A. G. KING. Braishfield !Manor. Bomsey, for Braishfield Miss Rocket, 
black dun filly, foaled in 1917; s. Bip 12724, d. Little Lightheart 19304 by Little Ruby 

315 III. (jCS.)— Joshua ball, Southworth Hall, Warrington, for Diana Southworth, 
brown filly, foaled in 1917; s. Southworth Swell 11219, d. Southworth Merriment 
21674 by Southworth Tissington 9898. 

321 R. B.-MRS. VAN NlEVELT VAN Hattum, Holland Stud, Moore Place, Betchworth, 
Surrey, for Girda. 

H. 0.-320. 

Glass 63.— ffaekney Pony Mares., wUh Foals at foot^ mt exceeding 14 hands. 

[4 entries.] 

322 I. (iClO, & Champion »)—W. W. BOURNE, Garston Manor, Watford, Herts, for 
Tissinnon Bauble 20296 dark bay, foaled in 1907, bred by Sir Gilbert Greenall, 
Bart, O.y.O., Walton Hall. Warrington; s. Berkeley Claudius 8372. d. Tissington 
Evalina 17001 by Warrener 8025. [Foal by Fusee 12ti26.] 

322a II. (jC5, k B.S, for Ol^pion.*)— O. F. BIENYON, Steele, Whitchurch, Salop, for 
Busper Maryan 22789, brown, foaled in 1910; a Tissington Gideon 9012, d. Parbold 
Lady Mary 1300 • by Cassius 2397. [Foal hy Melbourne Shot 13055.1 

323 III. (^03.)—Mbs. a. 0. King, Braishfield Manor, Bomsey, for Braishfield Csdypso 

23874, bay, foaled in 1914; «. Tissington Gideon 90042. d. Tissington Calypso by Sir 
Horace. [Foal by Fusee 12626.] . 

334 B. H.—D. R, THOMAS, Tanyrallt Pony Stud, Talybont, for Tanyrallt Mighty Atom. 

Wel^® 

Glass 64.— Welsh Cob Qdts^ foaled in 1917 or 1918. [2 entries.] 

326 Biohabd JEREMIAH. Woodfield House, Blackwood, Mon., for Woodfield 

Surprise 964, chestnut, foaled in 1917; s. Woodcock 2nd, d. Lily of the Valley by 
Evolve. 

325 IL (jC5.)— JAMBS HATES, The Cottage, Llantwit Vardre, Cardiff, for . VindiotiTe, 
chestnut, foaled in 1917; s. Royal Oak, d. Gyp hy Cardigan Comet 

Glass 65.— Welsh Oob Stallions, foaled in 1914 {not exceeding 15 hands), or 
1915 { 7 iot exceeding 14*2 hands), or 1916 (not exceeding 14 hands). 

[2 entries.] 

328 I. (^10.)—Charles OOLTMAN Rogers, Stanage Park. Brampton Bryan, Hereford, 
bhira, for Stamtge Skipjack 916. chestnut foaled in 1915; s. Trotting Jack 538, d. 
Stanage Betrouss^ 3671 by Hurricane 2nd. _ ~ 

1 Champion Gold Medal, given by the Hackney Horse Society, for the, best Stallion 
in Classes 60 and 61. 

a Champion Gold Medal, given by the Hackney Horse Society, for the best Mare or 
Paiyin01a«seBe2and63 

. » £184 towards these Prizes and Silver Medals to the First Prize Winners, except 
in Classes 64, 67, 73 and 75, were ^veh by the Welsh Pony and Gob Society Also 
Cert^cates in all Glasses to the Exhibitor and Breeder of Hie First Prize Winners, 
the Animals to be entered or accepted for entry in the Welsh Pony Stud Book. 
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CUniess otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was "bred by exhibitor.”} 

327 II. (^5.)-Alexandbe Kennedy, 15 Newbridsre Road, Llantrisant Glaniorgan- 
soire, for Royal Oak Szpress, dark bay, foaled in 1914, bred by Evan M. Ihomas, 
Llwynerwn Isaf, Llantrisant; s.Toung Oak Express 781, d.L\icy hy Tyrant Express. 

CUss 66.— Welsh Chb Stalliom^fucUed in or before 1913, over 1 i hatids. 

[6 entries.] 

333 !• (jS10.>—David Rees, Blainwaur Welsh Stud, Penuwch, Llanio Bead Cardigan¬ 

shire, for High Stepping Oambler 2nd U3, dark bay, foaled in 1902. bred by Evan 
Davies. Penrhiw Silian, Lampeter; s. High Stepping Qambkr l«!t 33, d, Fanny by 
Young King Jack. ’ 

330 II. (^.»—TH03sias Jones, Troedrhiwrhwch, Llandyasul, South Wales, for Llwynog- 
y-Dyfeyn 882, chestnut, foaled in 1912; a Briton Flyer 622, d. Flower 526 by Gomw^ 
329 III. Fred butler. 119 Hatfield Eoad. St Albany for Mathrafal Brenih 873, 
chestnut, foaled in 1911, bred by W. Watkins, GlanLydam Beaufort, south Wales; 
s. Trotting Baiiway 2nd 529, d. Dolly 5648 by Evolve, 

334 B. H,~Mosbs Wzujams. Abemantr Stud Farm, Ammanford, Carmarthenshire, 
for Abemaat Express. 

H. 0,-332. 

Glass 67. — Welsh Cob Fillies^ foaled in 1916 or 1917. [2 entries,] 

335 I. (-C10.)-DAViDDATlBS,Blaenpi8tyUStud, Cardigan, for Pistyll Bed Star, bay, 

f^led in 1916. bred by Tom Lloyd, St Mary’s, Cardigan: s, Pistyll Gob 628, d. Kifeth 
PwBSdp Comet Bach 633. . 

Class 68.— Welsh Cob Mares^ foaled in or before 1915, with Foals ai foot, oser 
14 hands, [I entry.] 

337 L Morgan A Son, 39 station Eoad, Llanelly, Oarmarthenahire, 

for Gro^ Ito 3ii23, black. fosM in 1864, bred by D. Tho^s, Pentre Davis, 
IJanmhney. Oarnaarthenshire; e. Heart of Welsh Flyer, d. Bese by Welsh Flyer. 
rFoaJ 6y Duffryn Belish.} 

Glass ,69.-r^ or before 1915, oiter 12*2 a^td mt 
, eseceeding 14 hands. [4 entrie?.] 

341 L {^16,ME>AYID Thomas, Frondeg, Penuwch. Llanio Eoad, Cardiganshire, for 
PaQUwefa Oymro B mdi 874 chestnut, foaled in 1913; a Trotting Jack 528, d, Bess by 
Welsh Jack 2nf 

■Olass 70.— Wehh Pony Mares, foaled in or before 1915, with Foals at foot, 
over 12’2 and mt eseceedbtg 14 hands. 

[Ko entry.] 


GI»ss Kl,-r-WeUh Pong Stallions, foaled in or before 1915, over 12 and not 
eateeedmg 12*2 hands. [3 entries.] 

344 L (£10.)- CHARLES COLTMAN BoGEES, Stauage Park, Brampton Bryan, Hereford- 
*ire, for Stanage Daylight 248, grey, foaled in 1905, bred by D. Price, Queen’s 
Starlight 4, d. Star 1st by Meriyn Myddfai. 

?* 5or«?st Lodge, Brecon, ^utb Wales, for Forest HopeM 

fit, chestnut foaled m 1913; «. Forest Mountain Model 390, d, Eamlyn Midget 1222 
by Eiddwm Flyer 2nd 10. 


^^Iftss 7Z,—Welsh Po?tg Mares, foaled in or before 1915, with Foals at foot, 
oxer 12 and mt exceeding 12*2 hands. 

[No entry.] 


Glass 7S,'^ Welsh Maintain Pony Colts, foaled in 1916, 2 iot exeeeding 
iT, hands, or in exceeding W% hands. [7 entries.] 

. 346 L Bronallt, Hanwrtyd Wells, for Irfiin Talisman tffld, red roan. 

«tarhght 4 d. Seren Eppynt 452d ' : ^ 

^ B(»GEBS Stanage Park, Brampton Bryan, Hereford¬ 

shire,, for Stanage Perfect Day, grey, foaled in 1916; s. Daylight 248, d. Stanage 
Ameraat 4^ by Hwn»w' 2nd. 

^ OOLTMAN BpGEES, for Stahage Sunrissi grey, foaled la 1916 ; 

s Shooting Star 73, d. Stanage SatelKte 2556 by DyoU Starhght 4 
^ &mS^**^*®**^® Ffitoh Mason, The Faraam, Killay, Glamorgan, for. Fairwood 
■ 'SLo^a^. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”} 


Glass 74.— WeUfL Mowitaifi Pony Stallions, foaled in or before 1915, not 
exceeding 12 hands. [7 entries.] 

S58 I. (jeifl, & S. P,')—Hcqh Thomas. Gwm Mill Hotel, Ferryside, for Towy Model 
Starlight 748, grey, foaled in 1910, bred by late J. Lloyd Morgan. Rhiwfelen, 
Abergwili; s. Dyoll Starlight 4, d. Greylight 2046 by Greylight 80. 

357 II. (£5, Ss B. N. for S. P.') -Thomas Jokes Powell, Oefn Penarth, Penybont 
Station. R idnorshire. for Penarth Oombination 864, grey, foaled in 1914. bred by late 
E. M. Jones. Oefn Penarth, Penybont Station; s. Dyoll Stardght 4, d. Penarth 
Flower Girl 3212 by Shooting Star 73. 

359 III. (iffS.)—OwBK Williams. OrosswuysAOowbridge, Glamorgan, for Shon^*-Lleyn, 
strawberry roan, foaled in 1914. bre4 by Miss Burgain liOri; Oastlemai, Carnarvon ; 
A Revolt 493 d. Gipsy 97 by Well Hero. ” 


356 B. B. Fredebice Ffitoh Mason, The Faraam, Eillay, Glamorgan, for Fairwood 
Storm King. 

H.O.-354. 


Class 75,~ Welsh Mountain Pony Fillies, foaled in 1916, mt exceeding 12 
hands, or in 1917, not exceeding 11*2 hands. [6 entries.] 

365 1. (jeioi—T he Duchess op NBiyCASTLE. Olnmber, Worksop. Notts, for Olnmber 
Miss Mary, black fo tied in 1917 ; s. Hardwick Conqueror 668, d Clumber Janet 3rd 
3758 by Hjtrdwick Ser’sation 870. 

360 n. (iTS,)—Mas. PHILIP HUNLOEB. Wingerworth Hall, Chesterfield Derbyshire, for 
Grove Don. grey, foaled in 1916, bred by Mrs. Green, Grove, Craven Arms; #. 
Champion Shooting Star 73, d. Grove Dolly i486 by Dick fell 49, 

364 III. (je3,&E.B. forS, P.a>-FREDBRlOE PhlTOH MASON, The Faraam, Killay, 
Glamorgan, for Fairwood Flare, bay, foaled in 1917: s. Sparklight 471. d. Faraam 
Silverlight 3802 by Dyoll StarligLt 4. 

963 B. N.—T. B. LEWIS, Bronallt, Llanwrtyd Wells, for Irfon MarveL 
H. 0.—361. 


Glass iei,—^Welsh Mountain Pony Mares, fouled in or before 1916, with Foals 
atfmt, not exceeding 12 hands. [6 entries] 

369 1. (£19,^ - The Duchess of Newcastle, Clumber. Worksop. Notta for Clumber 
Janet 3rd 3754. grey, foaled in s. Har wick Sensation 670, d. Clumber Janet 
2nd tj; Hardwick Briton. [Foal by Grove Elgin 729.] 

366 IL & S. Pi<)~Mlss N. GWYNNE EOLPORD, Buckland, Bwlcb, RS.On 
Breconshire, for Starlight, bay, bred by W. S. Miller, Forest Lodge, Brecon. [Foal , 
by Merthyr Forest Fir#*.] 

970 III, (j63.)— Gwilyn REES, The Pines, Gowerton, Glam, for Bhosyd Beauty 3402. 
cbestout. foaled in 1909. bred bv Willi im Williams, Garth, Breconshire; «. A Son of 
Dick Hill. [Foal by Cymro Express.] 

371 B. H.—H. Whitley, PHmley, Paignton, for Weston Lightning. 

Shetland Ponies. 

OleuM 77 *—Shetland Pony &:idlions, footed in or hgfore 1916, net exceeding 
102 hands. [Sentries.] 

375 I. (jClO, B,"^. for Ghampioxi.^)—Mna Etta DUPFUS, Penniwells, Elstree, Herts., 
for HusEon of Penniweus, black foaled in 191 b bred by 0,. A. Bihder, Eirkeud' 
blight; s H ildon Barbara of Penuiwella 2919 hy Nant iue. 511. 

372 IL tje5.>^MRS. G. J. AusTiv, Ellem Mide, Totteridge, Herta for. Vainglory 842, 
chestnut, foaled in 191*2, bred by Lady Estella Hope South Park, Bodiam. Sussex; 
i. Thoreau 392, d. Vaila 1666 by >1006 of Thnie 36. 

374 III. f 3 .)—Mrs. GORDON OOLMAN, Great Burgh Epsom Downs, for Ben Lawers 
of Earlshall 440, bUck, foile l in 1905. bred by R. W. R. Mackenzie,. EarlshaU,' 
Leuchars; s, Multum in Parvo 24, d. Benorie 1519 by Odin 32. 

Glass 7S .—Shetland Pony Mares, with Foals at foot, not exceeding 10*2 hands., 

[2fentnes.] 

377 I, k Ohampion.s)—M rs. Etta Duppua Ponniwells, Elstree, Herts, for May 

Queen of PenniwelIs3B48,black, foiled in 1 XI: a Dant>^ of Codville 44^ d.Mayfiy 
of Penni wells 2582 by Glencai m 314. [Foal Tvy Vagary of Penni wells 841.] 

378 n. (X6.) -Mrs. Ktta DUPFUS, for May Dew of Penniwells .3347, black, foaled in 1912 * 

«. Dragon of Earlshall 595, d. Mayfty.of Pesmiwells ^583 Glencairn 314. [Foal 
by Vagary of Penniwells 841.] _;___ 

I Speci:*! Di-»trict Prize given bv .aMember of the. R.A.S.E., for the best Mountain 
Pony Colt or Stallion in Classes 73 and 74, the property of an Exhibitor residing 
in Wales or Monmoutiishire. 

a Special D strict Prize given by a Member, of the R. for the bes* Mare or Filly 
in d'le-as 75 and 76, the property of an Exhibitor residing iu.Wales or Monmouthshire. 

Champion Silver Medal glyeu by the Shetland Pony Stud Book Society for the 
best Shetland Pony in Classes 77 and 78. 
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Huntep Riding Classes/ 

Glass 1^,—Hunter Mare& or Oeldings^ foaled in 1915. [11 entries.] 

386 I. (jei5.)—T. E. P0LLKYN, Appleton-le-Moors, Sinnington, Torjfes, for Ace of Tramps, 
chestnut gelding, bred by D. Coates, Pickering, Torks; s. Pealsham.1 

383 ZI. HOMES, Linslade, Leighton Buzzard, for Silver Peace, chestnut 

pld ing^br ed by W. Nichalls, Bythom, Thrapston; a General Peace, d. Silver Jar 

385 ni. NOEBUBY. Heathside, Knutsford, Cheshire, for Patricia 4tli 5278, 

chestnut mare; a. Sly Patrick, d. Wishful Mountain Buck. 

384 B. N.— McMOBIUM Bbothebs, Aston Cottage, Nantwich, Cheshire, for Manners. 

Glam 80.— Hunter Mares or Geldings^ foaled in or before 1915. Open 
only to Exhibitors resident in South Wales or Monmouthshire. 

[13 entries.] 

385 L (;i015.)-~J. Hugh Howell, Fairwater, Cardiff, for Pembroke Bhyfeddod, bay 

399 S.^jC§.>^C W, Rees Stoeea Warwick House, Tenby, for Lucky Day, chestnut 
gelding, foaled in 1913. bred by John Williams. Eithenduanissa, Mydrims, Carmar¬ 
thenshire ; a Lousby, d. Miss Buckley by Warinsgate. 

401 UL (jC5.)—Lord Tbsdegab. Trede^ Park, Newport, MoUh for Shot Hard, bay 
|»lding. foaled in 1914, bred by E. w. Eobinson, Liscombe, Leighton Buzzard; a. 
The Tower, d. Partridge by Young Maiden, 

383 E. E.— William Henry George, Upper House, Wolfsdaia Oamrose, 8.0^ Pom- 
brokeshiie, for Carbine. 


Glass 81 .—Hu flier Mares or Geldings, foaled in or before 1916, ttjtf to 
from 12 to \^**l stone. [20 entries.] 

40.3 L (jSSO. WOEN BBAGE, Ohapel Brampton. Northampton, for Scamp, bay gelding, 
foaled in 1912. 

414 IX. KENNETH STEVENSON, Old Bell Hotel, Bamhy Moor, Betford, Notts., 

for gietdmifit» dhestaut geldinjg, foaled in Ite 
411 in. (itI9.)7-HAJOB H. Faudel Phillips, Orkney Cottage, Taplow. Bucks, for . 
Klttdag l^e, gelding, foaled in 191A 

406IL E^-HoMobbakBbothbbs, Aston Cottage, Nantwich, Cheshire, for Lord Eelson. 

* CSaM 82.— H^er Mares or Geldings, foaled in or b^ore 1915, up to more 
than Vd'7 and not were than lb stone. [28 entries.] 


424 X. (£83, it Champion.*}—J ohn BBAGE, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for Satan, 
chestnut gelding, foaled in 1913. 

433 XI. (£15.)— Mbs. J. Futnas, ^ydon Hill House, Aylesbury, for Hayden's Delight, 
bc^ gelding; foaled in 1911. 

435 III. (£16,)—J. H. Stores & SON. Nether House, Great Bowden, Market Har- 
borough, for Adieu, chestnut gelding, foaled in 1913. 

385 IF. (£5,)—J. Nqbbgby, for Patricia 4^ (See Class 79.) 

430 V, (£3.)— Major H. Faudel Phillips. Orkney Cottage, Taplow, Bucks,, for Short 
Shift, chestnut gelding, foaled in 191A bred by J. Ir\ine Boswell, Crawley Grange, 
Newport Pagnell, Bucks.; s. Barabas 2nd, d. Royal Bess by Royal Sovereign. 

437 B. H-— Henry Watson, Felton Park, Felton, Northumberland, for Amber. 

H. 0.-422,428,436. 


Glass 83.— Hunter Mares or Geldings, foaled in or before 1913, up to more 
than 15 stone. [18 entries.] 

447 L (£20,4t B.N. for Champion.*)—M bs. J. Putnam, Hay don Hill House, Aylesbury, 
for Famngdoo, dark brown gelding, foaled in 1912. 

412 XL (£15.)— Geoff. Kenyon. PlainviUe, Haxby, York, fop Gold Flake, chestnut 
gelding, foaled in 1914. 

440. XXL (£10).— John Dbage, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for Samson, chestnut 
gelding, foaled in 1913. 

446 XY. {£5.)-MajOB H, FAUDEL PHILLIPS. Orkney Cottage, Taplow Bucks., for 
]&. Gzeatheart, bay gelding, foaled in 1913. 

451 V, (£3.)—BBIG.-Gen. C. B. P. Winseb, C.M.G., D.S.O., Dean House, Oharlbury, 
OxoEU for SHeve ITa bav gelding, foaled in 1911. 

449 R.H.—J. H. STOKES Jb SON, Nether House; Great Bowden, Market Harborough, 
for Ohservarion. 


1 Prizes^ven by the Cardiff Local Committee. 

^ 3 Gold (aiallfnge, Oup value Fifty Guineas ^ven by gentlemen interested in 
Hunters^ for the beat Mare or (Welding in Classes 79-b3. 
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Hacks and Hidizig Ponies.* 

(To he ridden^ 

Class 84. —Mares or GeZdiiigs^ foaled in or before 191o, not exceeding 12*2 hands. 

To he ridden hy children horn in or after 1907. [7 entries.] 

452 I. H. W. CADBUKT-Beown. Eotchforda. Wormingford, Essex, for Eiapp 

Day. bay mare, fojiled in 1912. 

456 IL fj£5 .)—'Mbs. PHILIP HUKLOBE, "Wingerworth Hall, Chesterfield, BerbT^re^ 
for Zenna, chestnut mare, foaled in 1913, bred by Miss Cahnady Hamlyn. Bidlahe 
Vean, Bridestowe’'; «. Dewarka. 

457 III. (j£3 .)—Jones Brothebs, 6 , Pant Boad, Dowlais, Glam., for Morlais Twilight 
4922, grey mare, foaled in 1910, bred by T. S. Clarke, Tynewydd, Uangannor, 
Carmarthen; «. Dyoll Starlight 4, d. G wenlight 3018. 

453 E, IT.—Sib James Goby, Bt., Cory ton, Whitchurch, Cardiff, for fairy. 

Glass 85.— Mares or Geldings^ foaled in or before 1915, over 12-2 and not 
exeeMhig 14 hands. To he ridden hy children horn in or after 19_05. 

[8 entries.] 

460 I. (iClO.)—'M bs. Philip Hdnloee, Wingerworth Hall, Chesterfield. Derbyshire for 
Enmnelstiltslcin, brown gelding, foaled in 1911, bred by Mrs. Calmady Hamlyn, 
Bidlake Vean. Bridestowe; t. Cruickshanks. 

464 IZ. (^5.)— Mbs. J. Putnam, Haydon Hill House, Aylesbury, for Beauty, piebald 
gelding, foaled in 1014. 

462 III. (jffS.)—E alph COBT Mobel, St, Andrews House, Dinas Powis, Glam., for 
Prinsess, bay mare, foaled in 1910. 

465 E. N.-G. 0. Bc^ONEY, St. Andrews, Dinas Powis, Glanou for Dandy. 

Class %%.^Mares or Geldings^ foaled in or before 1916, over 14 and not 
exceeding 15 hands. [9 entries.] 

4711. (XlQ. & E. B. for Ohampiou.^)<-'EvAN Jones, Manoravon,Lla&dilo, for Bozaani, 
bay gelding, foaled in 1812 * s. Sandiway 121, d. Ameen. 

468 II, (jC6.)—W. B. Aethue. Burgotha Farm. Grampound Boad. Cornwall, for Bur- 
gotha Pride, chestnut gelding, foaled in 1811, bred by John Arthur, Bodmin, Corn¬ 
wall ; s. Amupement, d, Daisy. 

474 III. (iC8.)~-CAPT. E. M; STEWABT ElOHABDSON, 11th Hussars. Cavalry Barracks, 
Aldershot, for Twilight, grey gelding, foaled in 191A 

475 E. K.—Mastbr Vivian Huqgett, Kensington Place, Newport, Mon., for Sunbeam. 
H. 0.-467. 

Class 87, —Mares or GeXdlngs, foaled in or before 1915, 15 hando. 

[10 entries.] 

477 I. dc Champion.^)—M ajob H. Faudel PhiiXipS, Orkney Cottage, Taplow,' 
Bucks, for As You Were* chestnut gelding. 

383 IL (ie5 .)—John HOMES, for S^ver Peace. [See Class 79.) 

478 in. Majob H, Faudel Phillips, for The Chocolate Soldier, chestnut ^ 
gelding, foaled in 1906, brad by the late Sir John Barker, Bishop's Srortford«. Jew 
Boy, d. Lightning. 

382 E. H.—Lobd GlANELY, The Court, St. Fagans, Glam., for Suflblk Guida .. 

H. 0.—431.' 

Driving: Glasses.* 

Class 88. —Maniess Mares or Geldings^ mt exceeding 14 hands. [12 entries.] 

482 I. (A*10.)—W. W. Boubnb, Gar.ston Manor, Watford, Herts., for Bricket Fame, bay . 

f elding, foaled in 1909. bred by the late W. Cliff, Melbourne Hall, York; s. Boyal 
uccess, d. WortlOT Belle 14873 by Sir Horace 5402. 

483 II. [jP5.)—W. W, BOURNE, for Bricket Kpe, dark bay gelding, bred by the late 
W. Oliflf; s. Boyal Success, d. Wortley Belle 14873 hy Sir Horace 5402. 

485a III. (jCS.)—O. F, KENYON, Steele, Whitchurch, Salop, tor Buckley SearchUght 
13164, brown gelding, f -aled in 1914. bred by W. O. S. Smethurst, Walshaw, Bury, 
Lancs.; s. Torchfire 9472, d. Walshaw Sunlight 24608 hy Ganymede 2076. 

484 IV. (jffS.)— Thomas Evans. St. James Gardens, Swansea, for Shirlqf Venus 23346, 
bay mare, fdaled in 18U, bred by the late Thomas Smiih, Hall Green. Birmingham; 
8 . Sir Honice 3402, d. Tij^sington Venus 14^2 hy Golden Buie 6380. 

459 V. (jf3 .)—David Harries. Dyffryn Stores, Tirydail. Ammanford, Carmarthenshire, 
for Sunshine, roan mare, foaled in 1913, bred by T, Bees, Glanwurth Farm, Tally 
Bond, Llandilo; a Gordon Sensation, d. hy Trustfull. 

481 Albert Beeoheb, 72 Eldon Street, Cardiff, for Fire Queen. 

t Prizes civen by the Cardiff Local Committee. 

^ Gold Ohallonge Out>, value Fifty Guineas given by gentlemen interested in Hacks 
and Biding Ponies for tue best. Animal in Classes 84—87. 
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tUnless othervrise stated, each prize animal named below was “ bred by exhibitor.”] 

Class 89.— Harnm Mares or GelAings^ over 14 and not exceeding 15 hands. 

[9 entries.] 

492 I. UlO, R. S. for Champion i & B. H. for G.M S. Milleb, Balmanno 

Castle Bridge of Bara, Perthshire, for Park Carnation 22717, dsixk brown mare, 
ftialed in 1908, bred by W. BeUamy, Park House. Wimblington, Oambs.; a Luath 
9.326li d. Park Sunshine 22793. by Lord Dundreary 7907, 

495 11. MBS. JAMBS PCTNAM. Haydon HiU House,. Aylesbury, for Haydon’s 
Blighty, bay gelding, foaled in 191 i, bred by R ibert Whitworth, Will-toft Halt 
H'»wden, forks.; «. 9oloniu<^ 493», d. Melbourne Belle 19338 hy Succesxful 8314. 

493 HI, (XS-)—Oapt Bertram W. MiLLa Red .ill Farm. Bdgware, Middlesex, for 
BlAek Miracle 23953. black mare, foaled in 1914 bred by Rnoch Glen. Bafhgate, K.B.; 
«. Hatuias 6473. d. Inverness Due .ess oi Connaught 15192 hy Garton Duke of Con¬ 
naught 3008. 

491 IV, ~H K. McOAUSLAND, Chamwond Stud Farm, Tunbridge Wells, for 
Omton Madge 23946. brown roan mare, foaled in 1914. bred by G. A. Cobb, Wood- 
side^ Gar-ton, nr. Watford; s. Leopard 9783, d. Brompion Princess r7i:7 by Garton 
Duke of Oonnaugfat 3009. 

496 V. .U‘3.)~€aABLE9 BadgIiIFFE, 19 Newport Road, CardiiT, for Peterston Princess 
20938, chestnut mare; s. Polontus 4931, d. Princess Royal ^*y His Maje -ty. 

494 S. 3f.— THOMAS Nicholas. Victoria Buildingg. Port Talbot, for Handley Page. 


Class 90 ,—Sdrness Mares or Geldings^ over 15 and not exceeding 15*2 hands. 

[8 entries.] 

501 I. (jCIO, 4b (Riampioni & C.M.*)—Oapt.Bertram W.Mills, RedhiUFarm, Bdgware. 
Middlesex, for Kadc Capenor 12^1, black gelding, foaled in 1913, bred by S. B. 
Brandr, Capenor, Nntfield: s. Muthias A110751, d. Madame Pompadour 20070. hy 
Potoniu849.Hl. 

500 21. C^rS.)—W illiam S. miller, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, Perthshire, for 
Field Marshall dark brown gelding, foaled in 1913. 

502 III. (iTb..)— MB.S. Iambs FuTNAM Hiydon HiU House. Aylesbury, for Footprint, 
bla^k gelding, foaled in 191 >. bred by Robert Chapman, Glenlwig, N B.; Mathias 
6473 d. by The O tniueror 5559. 

500A IV, 0. F. EBNYON. Steele, vvhitchurch. Salop, for Shirley Apollo 13906, 
chestnut gelding, foaled in 1915. bred by the late Thomas Smith, Hiil Green, 
Birmingham ; s. Admiral Crichton 9578, d. Ai ollinaris 6856 by Po o ins 493L 

503 V. PuiLlP Smith, Haddon House, Ashton-on-Mersey, Ciieshire, for Northern 

Glory ^0134, brown mare, foaled in 1907, bred by Alex. Morton, Gowanbank, Darvel, 
N.B.; s. Mathias 647A d. Bog Myrtle 116^ by Garton Duke of Conn ingnt 3009. 

479. B. N.—Griffith Phillips, Bronhenloy House, Femdale, fer Mathias Reality. 


Class 91,— Marne^ Mares or Geldings^ over 15 2 hands. [9 entries.] 

512 I. fi^lO.)— Mrs. B. Tilbubt, Whitchurch House, Preston Road, Brighton, for 

K ora, chestnut gelding, foaled in 19 5 bred by James Prentice, Caroldde, 
nston: «. Mathias 6473, d. Sweet Lips 15461 by North Star 1317. 

511II. (jffS. I— Philip smith, Haiidon House, A^htonon-Meraey »heshire, for Adbolton 
Black Prince 11314, black gelding. fo-Ued in 1909. bred by A. W. Hickling. Adbohon, 
Nottingham; s, Mathias 6173, d. Prlnce.ss Glare 12227 by Garton Ddke of Connaught 
3009. 

509 IIL idfS-l-CAPT. Bertram W. Mills, Redhill Farm, Bdgware, Middlesex, for 
Black Vogue, black gelding, foaled in 1912. bred by Jam-^s Pien ice. Garolside, 
Uddingtoo, N.B.; s. Mathias 6473, d. Inverness Duchess of Connaught 15192 by 
Garton Duke of Connaunht 009. . . 

506 IV. (iC3.) -Mrs Frederick B. Oolman, Nork Park, Ep^om Downs, for Crystal of 
Nork 23510, brown mare; a Mathias 6473, d. Alla Breve 18863 by All Serene 8346, 


(Hass 92r-jPairs of Bdrness Mares or Geldings^ to he drivm in double harness. 

[4 entries.] 

509 & 510 1 (jC10,&Ohampion.»)-OAPT. Bertram W.Mills, Redhill Farm, Edgware, 
Middlesex, for Black Vogue (see Class 91}; and Grand Viscount, black geld ng. 

1 Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given for the best Animal in Classes 88-91 
# Gold Medal given by the Haekney Horse Society for the best IS&e or Gelding in 
Clauses 88-91 the produce of a registered Hackney Scallion. 

» Gold Challenge Cap, valueFifty Guineas, given by two members of theR.A.S.E.. 
for the best Pair in Class 92, , ' 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was **brcd by exhibitor.”] 

Glass of Sarm&s Mares or Geldings^ to he driven tandem. 

[4 entries.] 

504 & 505 1. (aClO, & Ohampion.i)-Miss Broobi,bbank, Wing Grange, Oakham, for 
ninmiiiation, bay gelding, foaled in 1906 bred by the Ht. Hon. Frederick Wrench, 
Killacopna, Ballybrack: s. Blaze 2nd 2376. d. Bay Clara 14120 hy Chocolate Junior 
4185; and Optunistlc, grey gelding, foaled in 1005, bred by H. M. Davey, Maesmynan 
Hall. Afonwen; s. Kassim^e 8207. 

513 & .514 II. {£h, & R. N. for Champion.’)--C apt. BBETEAM W. Mills , Redhill Farm. 
Edgware, Middlesex, for two black gddings. 


Foujp-in-Hand Teams. 

Glass 94.— Mares or Geldings. (To be shown before a Coach,'} [3 entries. ’ 

A I. (jC 20, & Champion.®)-W illiA ac Abthur BARBON, 91 Westboume Terrace, Hyde 
Park. London. W.. for font chesinuta 

C H. (^la, & R.H. for Champion,®)—O apt. Bertram W. Mills, Redhill Farm, Edgware, 
Middlesex, for four blscka 

B XXL (j 910.)—!I^SS BROCELBBANK, Wing Grange, Oakham, for four bays. 

Trade Turnouts.* 

Open to Owners within 20 miles of the Cardiff (Hty Hall. 

Class 95.— Heavy Draught Mares or Geldings,, having been worked by FarnierSy 
Brewers, Builders, Tioiber Merchants, hallway Companies, Haulers, 
Tradesmen or Corporations, for not less than three months immediately 
prior to the date of the Show. [! 6 entries.] 

627 1. (iC10.i—T he Victoria Coal Company, 82 Crwys Road Cardiff, for Horiaan, bay 
gelding, foaled In >911. bred by Coi Fisher, R idyr Court Cardiff. 

523. II. (iTS.)—J. Moon Jt Sons. 269. oute street Cardiff, for grey gelding, foaled 

in 1911. nred by R. Templet n Home Farm, Ponteanna. Cardiff, 

616 IIL US.)—The CARDIFF railway Company, Bute Dock^ Cardiff, for OUffordlad; 

bay gelding, aged, bred by 0, G. Phillips, Church Farm, Chatleton, Moru 
518 R. N.— Gibbon & Sons, Ivtd., Crwys Bridge, Cardiff, for Smileri 
0.-521,525. 

Class 96,— Teams of Two Heavy Bravght Mares or Geldings, having been worked 
by Faimers, Brewers, Builders, Timher Merchants, Railway Companies, 
Haulers, Tradesmen or Corporations, for not less than three months 
immediately prior to the date of tlw jSftoio. [5 entries,] 

522 &523 L (^10.) J. MOON 9b 90NS, 269 Bute Street, Cardiff, for Gaptaih. grey gelding, 
foaled in 1912, bred by E. Templeton, Home Farm, Ptnicanna. Cardiff; and Fldafis 
^8eeC]a8s9aL 

615 & 616 II. W6 .)—Thb OARDIFP RAILWAY COMPANY, Bute Docks, Cardiff, for Bidwp, 
chestnut gelding, aged, bred by Messrs. Williams Brotheia, Chester; and 
Lad see Class 95), 

525 A 529 III. (df3.)—NICHOLAS Jb Oo,, LTD,. Baltic Wharf, Newport, Mon„ for. Boxer, 
iron grey gelding, foaled in lva4; and Short, iron grey gelding, foaled in 1911 
520 & 631 E. H.—AUSTIN L. GBBBN, 41 Westgate Street, Cardiff, tor Frante and,Tom, 

Class Light Vanmr Mares or Geldings, suitable for and hating been worked 
. by Tradesmen for not less than three monrhs immedtately pr*.or to the dale 
of the Show, and regularly dritm by the owners or their servants for the 
delivery of goods. [6 entries.] 

635 I. (jGlO.)— VICTORIA COAL COMPANY, 82 Crwys Road, Cardiff, for Betty, dark bay 
mare, foaled in i911, bred by T. Kvans, Oraig-y-Parc., Pentyrcn, Cardiff. * 

634 II. 1 jes.)—N oah Rees & Sons. 13 and 14 Working Street and Canal Side, Cardiff, for 
Major, grey gelding, foaled in 1913, bred by Edward Jenkms, Bigles Farm, Oaden-Cn- 
Barry. 

633 III. <^3.) -AUSTIN L. GREEN, 41 Westgate Street, Cardiff, for Darling, bay mare,. 

foaled in 1912. T**’ 

531E. N. Cardiff City Tramways Dept., The Hayes. Cardiff, for Robin. 

X The “Mmchester” Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Gnineus, given by the Alan- 
che^er (1916) ,L-cal Committee for the best Tandem in Class, 93. 

a Gold O^illenge 0 .p, value Fifty Guineas, given by a-Member, of the R.A:3.E. 
forthebestTeamin01as894. . . 

• Prizes given by the Cardiff Local Coiimittee. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was bred by exhibitor.”] 

Glftita 98 .—Lighit Mares or Geldings^ ssLitable for and hating been worked hy 
Tradesmen for not less than three months ininiediatety prior to the date of 
the Show, and regularly driven by the aimers or their servants for the 
dditery of their goods. [19 entries.] 

479 I. (jC10.)-‘Gbxffiths Phillips, Bronhenloy House. Ferndale, for Mathias Beality, 
black gelding, foaled in 1912. 

542 II. Grant. 70 Stacey Road, Cardiff, for Lady Oardigan, chestnut 

mare, foaled in 1913. 

i49 ni. (£3.}-~W.O. Pugh, 11 Arran Place, Boatb, Cardiff, for Bumney Success, chestnut 
gelding, foaled in 1914, bred by H. G. Jenks, Carpenters Arms Hotel. Bumney. 

541 B. Gough, Gough's Garage, Knight Street, Mountain Ash, for bay mare. 

0.-537,538,639,563. 


Colliery Horses.* 

Which hate been toorhing in the Pits since January 1 and up to May 31,1919. 
To hash ‘Wn lodhout tubs^ in ordinary gears {mt decorated), which have been in 
use since January 1,1919. 

Open to Owners within 30 miles of the Cardiff City HalL 

Class 99 .—Mares or Geldings, mt exceeding 14'2 hands. [2 entries.] 

555 L {iC10.>-LBWlS MERTHYR CONSOLIDATED COLLIERIES, LTD.Trehafod, Ponty¬ 
pridd, for Groydon, brown gelding, foaled in 1913. 

554 H. (ir5.)>-ABERPEBGWM COLLIERY Co.,Ltd., Glyn Heath, Glamorgan, for Peiwwm 
Oonnt^ black mare, foaled in 1912. 

ChuNi IQD.—JIares or Geldings, over 14*2 and not exceeding 15*2 hands. 

■ ■■.■ [Mo^atry.]'; 


Horses sxiitafele for Colliery Work.® 

The property of a bona fide tenant Farmer residing in South Wales or Mon- 
mouthshire. Qflliery Proprk^s not eligible to compete. 

Olasa 101.— Geldings, aged S to 7 years, mi exceeding 15 hands, most suitable for 
undergroundwork. [6entries.] 

556 I. John Davies & Sons, Buttry Hatch Farm, Maesycwmuier, Mon., for 
Captain, bay Shire gelding, 

560 11. AN Lewis, Berllanlwyd Farm, Blackwood, Mon,, for Colonel, chestnut 

Shire gelding, foaled in 1914. 

557 ni. (Al 10a) - John Davies & sons, for Colonel, black Shire gelding. 

559 B. B.—Evan Lewis, for Captain. 

0,-661. 

Class 102 .—Mares foaled in or before 1916, not exceeding 15 hands, most suitable 
for breeding Colliery Horses. [1 entry.] 

[No Award.] 


JUMPING COMPETITIONS.^ 

Glass A.— Mares or Geldings. 4|28 entries.] 

24 I. (^620.)— Mbs. J. P. Glbngross, The Lodge, Battenball, Worcester, for Ormond Boy. 
5 1 Thomas Glengbosh The Paddocks, Stoke Gifford, Bristol, for 

1 iSr" f Tradesman. 

25i, *** *' ■^’”* J Frank Allison, West Farm, Selby, Yorks, for Temptress. 

18 ITT. (jC3.)—F. VOUiEB Grange, Alyaston, Nantwich, for Bufizs. 

14 T. (f&3.)—F. W. BUDDEB, Dorridge, Birmingham, for Fancy Man. 

I Prizes given by the Cardiff Local Committee. . .. 

3 Prizes given by the Bedwellty Agrioultaral Society. 
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CUnless otherwise stoted, each prize animal named h^ow was “ bred by exhibitor.**} 
Glass B. —Maret or Geldings. [23 entries.] 

22 I. C^15.)-P. W. PoSTBB. Etwall, Derby, for Comet. 

5 / Eqnal Prize )Feai?k Allison, West Farm, Selby, Yorhs, for Temptress. 

81 oTiT? 10s. J F. YOLLEB GBANOB, Alvaston, Nantwich, for Bufhs. 

10 ZY. C^3.)— THOAIAS CjLBNOROSS, The Paddocks, Stoke Gifford. Bri8toi,for Tradesman. 
1 V. (jC3.)-]1IaJ0B 0. L. T. WALWYN, D.S.O., R.H.A, lEtiding Establishment, 
Weedon, Northants, for Stn^ Again. 

Glass G,—Mares or Geldings. [21 entries,] 

16 1. (jfflO.)—P bank Allison, West Farm, Selby, Yorks, for Temptress. 

5 II. (iC5.»— S. W. Woodall, 49 New street, Wellington, Salop, for Tip Top. 

20 in. (jffS.)— Thomas Glbnoross, ThePaddocka Stoke Gifford, Bristol, for Tradesman. 
12 IV. (iS3,)—F. Vollbr Granqb, Alvaston Grange^ Nantwich, for SnovbaU. 

10 V. <je3.)-F. VOLLEE GRANGE, for Bnfhs. 


Glass D. —Champion Class. Mares or Geldings. [23 entries.] 

17 I. (^.) -Mbs. J. P. Glenoboss, The Lodge, Battenhall, Worcester, for Ormond Boy 


jnal Prize 1 
rori8710s. ! 


IF. W. Foster. Etwall, Derby, for Comet. 

THOMAS GLENCEOSS, The Kiddocks. Stoke Gifford, Bristol, for 
Tradesman. 

4 IV. (iffS.)—s. W. WoODHALL, 49 New Street, Wellington, Salop, for Tip Top. 

3 V. (jC 3, & B. K. for Onp.»)—FRANK Allison, West Farm, Selby, Yorks., for 
Temptress. 

R.H.-3. 


TROTTING COMPETITIONS 2 


Glass E.— Mare-t^ Stallions or Geldings^ mt exceeding 14*3 hands. [3 entries.] 

1 L (jCIO.)— OOLIN Jones, Garth Farm, Pontardawe, for Little SiD^ chestnut gelding, 

foaled in 1913, bred by W. Bicbards, Llandebie; s. Silk Twist, d. Welsh Pony, 

3 11. (^5.)—Fred Preston, 26 Dorset Street, Grangetown, Cardiff, for Oardie, light 
bay mare. 

2 in. Bobebt Downey, Bute Oastle Hotel, Dodb:s, Cardiff, for By Word, roan 

stallion, foaled in 191& 

Class F.— Mares^ Stallions &r Geldings^ over 14*3 hands. [4 entries.] 


11. («riQ.)~EDWABD M. Scott, ICle End, Bridgend, for Sultana Pandit, bay mare. 

3 11. U5.>—Miss DOLLY HORNBLOW, 1 Nelson Street, Cardiff, for Polly bay mare. 

2 III. Bbown, 226 High Street, Swansea, for A^nstable, bay gelwg. 


CSass G.-—Champion Handicap Cleas^ for animals which have competed in 
Classes K and F. only. [7 entries.] , 

9 I. <jC10.}~-Miss Dolly Hoenblow, 1 Nelson Street, Cardiff, for Polly B., bay mare, 
11IL Fred Preston, 26 Dorset Street, Qi^getown, Car^ff, .for Cardm, light 
hay mare. 

14 III. Ci?3.)-'EDWABD M. SCOTT, Mile End, Bridgend, for Snltana Pandit^ bay maxe. 


Glass H. —Consoloition Class. [2 entries.] 

is I. (je5.)—T. Brown, 226 High street, Swansea, for Adjustable, bay gelding. 

8 ZX. (je3.)—D. Leonard Jones, Llwynou Farm. Llannon, Idaneily, mr Mary Twist, 
black mare, foaled in 1813, bred by William Thomas, Oae Cotton, I^nelly; Si Silk 
Twist, d. Welsh mare. 
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Cnnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was "^bred by exhibitor ”3 

CATTLE. 

SlLOirthonis.* 

OtaM 108.—isSiariAflm Sulh,eidvei ia 1914,1915, or 1915. [12 entries.] 

678 I. (XWO-AISBBI! lAS; ItAMHAli. BricteebanK, StnBXraer. for Edgeote Hero 138371, 
reborn S3ept49 1916. bred by the Edgcote Shorthorn Co, Edg 'ote Banbury;«. Earl 
CM 130041 d ETelwyn (yoL 69) hy King Christian of Denmark H6Hld 

589 p. (^SO-GboEOB Habbisom. Gainford Hall, Darlington, for Euler 139168, red roan, 
bc^ Harch 24.1916. bred by E, G. S. Hornby. Dalton Hall, Burton. Westmoreland; 

iriH. i I>alton Kosemary 3rd hy Commander lOSO »1. 

563 HI. THE ElNG, Boyal Farmfi. Winder, for Windmr Eorseinait 134385, 

red, bom 2jrov.^. 1915; a Notlaw Boxer 1271^ d. Nonpareil 64th (voi. 60, p. 669) hu 
Mastodon 102889. v 

l»6 IV. { 2 .>~Ecohabd OornblIUS. Lutwyobe HaH Much Wenlocfc. Salop, for Hiadley 
Bridagmm 131487, red. bom March 29,1915. bred by J. Pumphrev. Hind‘ev Hall, 
• • Prince Aloert 12^8, d. Lundbolme Orange Blossom (vol. 57. 
p, 1097) by Gartley Bosedale 102309. 

Maicolm. Whlttingehame Mains, East Lothian, and Dtmmore, 
Stirlingshire, for Eauneline’s Bean, 

H.a—570. 

OltM 104.— Skorth&rn Bulls^ calreA on or between January 1, 1917, anA 
March Z\^\^VI, [10 entries.] 

578 

(jartly Lancer, re^i 
GHTtly; t Cluny Royi 
Golden Clipper 

■ 579 n. <^5.)-i^BBRr JAXBS Mabshatju for P^par Iris, roan, born Feb. 19. bred by 
J?* ^ Ogilby, D.s.O„ Pellipar, Dungiven : a Edgcote Begalia 125396 L 

P may <voL 6i p. 9981 hy Cotmt Crystal 108276. 

583 III* fjC8.>-~EDWAED SaOTH, 107 Bransford Ro ^d, Worcester, for Dandy Clipper, 
roan born March 31 bred by Messra J. <fc G. Tonng, Tarrel Peam, N.B.; a Redger- 
ton D.tndte 133 '16, d. Newton Clip er 4tn by Brilliant Star 76240. 

^ibsaNSON, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Newark, for Swinton 

Lord Broadnooks. 

H. 0.-581. 0.-57d 

Clus 105.— Shorthorn Bulls, calved on or between April 1, 1917, and 
December SI,*1917. [18 entries.] 

594 I. (^10, Se EJT. for Clhampi(m.3)~JAHBS Stdbt, Hallhole. Coupar Angus, N.B.. for 
Kilsant Wanderer, red, born Sept. 20, iired by Sir Owen Philipa, G.OUIG., Co-imb, 
Llangain, Carm^then: a B pton Reuben 114127, d. Notgrove Ruth (voL 60, p. 716) by 
^otg’-ore Wbi tiairion 112691. 

590 II. AI3EBT Jas. Marshall. Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Wexham Heir, red 

Walter Spurr, Anderby Alford. Lines; a Kintjston’s 
Wexham La^ 3rd trol. 62. p. 1100). Riby White Count 113041. 

1 J - ^ B ALSTON S ExobSm. Biisin^on Ptiory, Ashford, Kent, for BBsington 

Golden Conqueror, dark roan, born Oct. 15; s. Dewlaps Royal Sovereign 125170, d, 
S?®*“8ton Ro^mary 4th by Golden Clmd 108750. 

f*'* ^2.)-^LnrBR W, PoREiTT, Hotchley Farm, Bast Leak^ Loughborough, 
for Moresby ArnHeryman, roan, bom April 5, bred by Mrs, Bumyeat. Mi.lgrove, 

• 

H, 0—699,602. C.-596. 

585,5^. ^ I. especial I.®)—R. J. Balston's Exobs., for Bilsington Golden Conqueror. 

Bil'ington Imperator and Bilsington GontroHer. 

636,6.37,638II. (Special IL»)—Lord Mbbthyb, for Hean Bugler, Hean OincinnatTis and 
Bean Concord. 

* £80 towards these Prizes were given by the Shorthorn Society. 

•rnf Prize of £20 given by the Shorthorn Society for the best Bull in Classes 

107. A Silver Medal is given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the 

U ifa i R BtlplOD Bull* 

“.specif Pri^ of^£15 First Prize, and £10 Second Prize, given for the best groups 
of thrw Bulls bred by Exhibitor in Classes 103—107. ® ^ 

£40 towards these Special Prizw C* A i p.lxxi.) were given by the Shorthorn Society* 
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CTTnIeBs otherwise stated, each prize animal named hdow was **hred by exhibitor.**] 

Glass 106.— Sk^yrthom Bulk, called on or hehoeen January 1,1918, and 
March 31,1918. [19 entries.] 

603 I. (jCIO.)—H.E.H. THE PRINCE OP WALES, K.G« Stoke Climsland, Cornwall for 
Christian Sing, roan, bom Jannary 19; a Butterfly Knight 130029, d, Adbolton Bosy 
Queen hy King Christian of Denmark 86316. 

810 II. (j95.)— C. E. Gunther, Tongswood, Hawkhurst, Kent, for Tongswood Helpmate, 
roan, bom March 1; s Knight Lavender 121046, d. Tongswood Helena (vol. 58, p. 6U6) . 
hy Lord Ausustus 109216. 

613 III. (iTS.)— Albert Jas. Marshall, Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Lothian Lex. white, 
bora January 5, bred by the Earl of Rosebery and Midlothian. P.C.,K.T.. Dalmeny 
House.^dinbargh of Cluny 109170, d. Oorston Lustre 6th <vol. 61, p. 644) by 

611 IV.^(^.>—?lEORQE HARRISON, Gainford Hall, Darlington, for Mnllantean Jack, 
roan, bom March 3. bred by Mrs. 0. M. Kennedy. Mullanteau. Stewartatown, Co. 
Tyrone; s. Marlock 137851, d. Killymeal Betty (vol. 80. p. 973) Golden Knight 
111927. _ _ 

619 V. (jeii)~WALTER SPURR. Wexham. Anderby, Alford, Lines., for Wezhani Heir 10th, 
roan, born March 8; a. Kingston's Heir 131777, d. Osberton Miss e (vol. 62, p. 100) hy 
Goldmine 111940. 

617 R.H. Lord Sherborne, Sherborne Park, Northleach, for Sherborne King 
Christian. * 

H. 0.-614,615.- 

Class 107 .—Shorthorn Bulls, oaUed on or between AprU 1,1918, and 
Beoemher SI, 1918. [2S entries.] 

635 I. (^10.)— albert Jas. Marshall, Bridgebank. Stranraer, for Pairlaxrne Forester, 
roan, born April 2, bred by W. M. Cazalet. Fairlawne, Tonbridge; s.Clollynie Clipper 
King 135816. d. Murthly Princess Royal (vol. 6L p. 926) hy Merry Victor 116563. 

623 II. Major Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, M;dton, for Swmton ,Rosi* 

V cmcian 2nd, roan, bora April 4; a Swinton Blood Royal 133860, d. Gainford Rosebud 
3rd (vol. 6!», p, 811) hy Golden Fortune 111922. 

639 III, (^3.)— Loro Middleton, Birdsali, Malton, for BirdsaR Conimeror Srd. light 
roan, born June 3; a Birdsail Conqueror 107914, d. Sweetheart 75th BirdsaR 
Courier 98102. 

641 17. (j92.)— Joseph Puhpbrey, Bindley Hall, Stocksfield-6n-Tvne, for Bindley 
Fortune, roan, bom Aug. 1.3; a Augusta's Diamond 2nd 118650, d. Bindley Fragrance 
2nd (vol. 60. p. 1021) ftp Starlight 107H8. 

638 V. (i?2')—LOBD MERTHVR, Hean Castle, Saundersfoot, Pembrokeshire, for Haas 
Concoi^ red, bom April 22; 5. Oollynie Chancellor 119543, d. Clipper Queen (vol 63, 
p. 363) 2»y. Zero 104458. 

644 E. H.—PRANK B. WILKINSON, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe,Newark,for Western 
Prince. 

H,0.-62a 0.-627. 

Class 108 .—Shotthorn Ones (ifn-milk}, calved in or before 1915, [7 entries.] 
6501. (iiCXO.)—W. T. Malgoi^ Whiitingehame Mains, East I^otbian, and Dunmore,* 

' Stirlingshire, for Princess Rojnl Beauty (vol 60, p- roan, boro 0.*t. 22,191A 
calved Jan. 4, 1919; A Gunthorpe Beau 108822, d. ^nc^ Royal 0. (vol 57; p. 542) by 
Chanticleer 91192. *' 

648 IL (^5.)—w. M. CAZALET, Fairlawne, Tonbridge, forHonpareii FaiiyCvol 60,p,596), 
dark roan, born April 2,1913, calved Dec. 29* ®18, bred by David Anderson, North 
Loirston. Aberdeen; «. Mastodon 102989, d. Nonpareil 41jHt (vol 57. p. 550) by Golden 
Fame 78786. 

847 ni. (£3.)—R. J. Balston’s EzoRa, Bilsington Priory. Ashford, Kent, for Blythesome 
3^h (vo<. 60 p. 613). red. born Jan. 16.1913. caived Jan. 6^ 1919: a Bilrington Favourite 
107898, d. Blythesome 36th hy Choir Boy 91288. 

651. R.N.— Lord TREDEGAR, Tredegar Park, Newport. MoUh for Adbolton Amelia 4th. 
645,646,647 I. (Sp6ciid.i)—R. J, BALSTON'S EzOBS., for Bilsingto Orpl^ 2nd, Bilsing- 
ton Rosebud 7th and Blythesome 39th. 

Class ^09,—Shorthorn ffetfers (in-milh'), calved in 1916. [1 entry.] 

652 I. (jCIO, & Champion.*)—W, M. CAZALET, Fairlawne, Tonbridge, for Prond Dorothy 
. (vol 63. p. 800), red. bom March 17, calved April 33.191% iTed by William Dutbie, 
Oollynie, Tarves, A^'erdeensbire; s. Lothian Angu^us 116354, d. Whiterow Lady 
Dorothy (vol 5*^, p. 739) hy Hawthora Champion 99098 _ - ~ 

i Special Prize of £15 given for the best group, of three Cows or Heifers 
bred by Exhibitor in Classes 108-U3. 

£46 towards these Special Prizes (s.p.lxx.Ai) were given by the Shorthorn Society. 

* Champion Prize of £20 given hy the Shorthorn Society for the best Cow or Heifer 
in Glasses 108M13. A SilverMedaVis given by the Shorthorn Society-to the Breeder ot, 
the Champion Cow or Heifer. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was '* bred^by exhibitor.”} 

Glass 110 .—Shortfiorn Meiferty ealved on or betwe&n January 1, 1917, aTid 
3farci 31, 1917. [1 entry.] 

653 I. (^10 .)—Frank Bibbt, Hardwioke Grange. Shrewsbury, for Hsrdwicke Gordey, 
roan, born March 8; s. Favourite Rosewood 120227, d. Hardwicke GonnteBS (vol. 59, 
p. 352) by Barteltver Trump 2nd 10415. 

Glass 111, — Shorthorn Seifers^ ealred on or hetween April Ij 1917, and 
JOeeemier 31,1917. [3 entries.] 

654 I. (jClO)—W. M. Cazalbt, Fairlawne, Tonbridge, for Garbity Princess Royal 4th, 
red, born Dec. 17, bred by James McWiUiam, Garbity, Orton j $. Edgcote Flatterer 
125374. d. Garbity Princess Royal 3rd (vol. p. 939) by Golden Favourite 115592. 

Glass 112,^l^iorthorn Seifert^ calved on or bettoeen January 1, 19X8, and 
March 31,1918. [8 entries.] 

664 L(;ei6, dcRJSf.ibr Ohami^n.')—W. M. Scott, Nether Swell Manor. Stow-on-the 
Wold, Gloa, for Gay iiassie 13th, whiia born March 17: s. Windsor Lad 
113735. d, Beatrice (vol. 60, p. 1039) by Primrose Star 106555. 

658 IL (^5.)^SIR Richard cooper, Bt., H.P., BiUington Manor. Leighton Buzzard, 
for ^enstone Gollsen, light roan, born Jan. 26; a Secret Sentry 139331. d. Colleen 
Clara (vol. 61. p. 1125) hy Gipsy King 115536. 

657 nz. (^3.)—W. H. CAZALET. Fairlawne, Tonbridge, for Bessie Lee, roan, bom 
March 2^ bred by James Durno, Uppermill, Tarves; s. Mesmerist 121570, d. Wester- 
town Bessie (vol. 58, p. 559) by Crown Prince 101923. 

663 B. R.—OLIVER W. POBBITT, Hotchley Farm, Bast Leak, Longhborough, for Svsst 
Fragrance. 

Glass 113. — Shorthorn Seifere^ calved on or hotmeen April 1» 1918, 

31,1918. [15 entries.] , 

698 L (iCl0.)-^IR Bioeabb COOPER. Bt„ 11P« Billington Manor, Leighton Buzzard, for 
Shenstone Glippsr 3rd, light roan, born A&y 14; t. Scottie 133446, d. Clipper Queen 
(vol. 6 >. p. 897) ^Coming Storm 10^2. 

671IZ. (^)—Henbt Garner, Lily Green Farm, Alvechuich. for Hean Princess Royal, 
rad and little white, bom April 7; s. Hean Golddnder 137017, d. Albert Princess 
Royal Etb (vol. 57,pu 4^) by Bapton Mischief 97946. 

67% ZIZ. (ve3.>-~MAJOB J. A. Morrison, D.S.O.. Basildon Park, Reading, for Basildon 
Beauty Groat, light roan, bom May X; r. Ardletban Sarant 134672, d, Basildon Groat 
to Sd&oteiKet 115278. 

673 17. (iGAl-CHABiES WalfobD KELLOCK, Highflelds, Audlem. Cheshire, for High- 
Gslds Ps^ey 9th, white, bom May 19; i. Prince Butterfly 138543, d. Clive Parsley 
. 3rd (voL 57) by Alston Lark 8^55. 

677 7, CjC2.) — W. M. Scott. Nether Swell Manor, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos., for 
Lavender of Sillyton, dark roan, bom May 4; s. Windsor Lad 113735, d. Hean 
Lavender 3rd (voL 82, p. 953) by Royal Roman 122652. 

665 R. R.—H M. THE KING, Royal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Jealousy. 

,B. 0.-666, 

Dairy Sliorthoms.’ 

Class 114; —Dairy Shorthorn BulU^ ealved in 1917. [13 entries,] 

691 Z. (£16, & G]tompion,s)—CAPT. H. Fitz-Herbebt Wbight, Teldersley Hall, Asb- 
bourne, for Kingsthorne IBLvgeiA, white, bora, Aug. 25, bred by F. H. Thornton, 
Kingsthorpe Ha£u Northampton; s. Somerford Pilot 128276, d. Somerford Flower 2ad 
to Whitewall Regent 97683. 

662 IZ« t£5, & R. R;5nr OhammEm.s)-^R. W. HoBBS St SONS, Kelmscott, Leehlade, for 
Kehnsoott Acrobat 22ndL, dark roan, bom June 18 ^ «. Kehnseott Juggler 116052, 
d. Rose 43rd Kelmscotonian 18th 9^)94. 

689 lit (£3 ,>-KajoB the DdkE OF WestMINSTEB, G.0.7.0,JB.S.0., Baton Hall, 
Chester, for Roddej Baron, roan, born Nov, 3Q, bred by H. de H. Whatton, Rockley 
Manor. Marlborough, Wiltshire; s. Rockley Darlington 138933^ ARcckley Barrington 
»voL 61) by Oxford Count 109592. ___ , 

1 Champion Prize of £20 given by the Shorthorn Society for the best Cow or Heifer 
in Classes 108—113. A Silver Medal is given by the Shorthorn ^ciety to the Breeder of 
the Champion Cow or Heifer. 

a ^ towards these Prizes were given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association and £20 
by the Shorthorn Society. 

. s Champion Prize of £10 given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association, for the best 
’Bull in Classes 114-116. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was ‘'bred by eshibitor.'’] 
686 B. N.*—Mb. Sb Mbs. Staitton, Snelston Hall. Ashbourne, for Thornby Banger 

Siguft-l. 

HrO.-630.690. . 

682, 715, 760 (Challenge Onp.^)—B. W. Hobbs & Sons, for Helmscott Acrobat 22nd, 
Hawthorn 9th and Sybil 26th. 

693,754,755 (E. H. for Challenge Cnp.i)—0. E. W. ADBANB, O.B., for Babraham Olarenoe 
Babraham Light and Bamham GonTolvnlns. 

Class 115,— Dairy Shorthorn BvlU^ vaZved on or between Janmary 1, 1918, 
and March 31, 1918. [9 entries.] 

697 I. (aeiO.)—J ohn Ohivees, Wychfleli Cambridge, for Wild Don, red, bom Jan. 12 
s, Oxford Don 132607. d. Wild Eyebright 14th (vol. 56, p. 1174) by Kowbury 75491. 

696 11, (jCS.)—H. A.BBOWN, Croft House. Grendon, Atherstone, for Grendon Barrington, 
light roan, born Blarch 7; «. Barrington Snowstorm 2nd L24184, d. Barrington 
Welcome 2nd by Proud Waterloo 109785. 

698 HI. (irS.)—JOHN Lucas, Isle Park, Bicton, Shrewsbury, for Isle Colossus, red, bom 
March 14, bred by J. BUis Potter, Moor HLall Aughtou, Ormskirk ; s. Barrin^on’s 
Beau 139515, d. Aughtou Curly 2nd (vol 60, p. 1012) by Salmon’s Heir 110079. 

693 E. H.—0. B. W. ABEANB, O.B., Babraham Hall Cambridge, for Babraham Clarence. 
H. 0.-701. 0.-699,700. 

Glass 116.— Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, ccUved on or between April 1, 1918, 
and December 31,1918. [10 entries.] 

705 X. (iClO.)—H. A. Brown, Croft House, Gren lou, Atherstone, for Grendon Eoyal 
Soverei^, red, born April 4; s. Lord Nottingham 1X6317, d. Strawberry 22nd by 
Dairy ffigram 105184. . 

707 II. (^5.)—B. W, Hobbs sons, Helmscott, Lechlade. for Eelmscott Jnggler 84th, 
roan, bom May 9; c. Trickster 4th 118058, d. Starlight 14th (voL 58, p. 548) by Slinden 

' Bean 107101, 

704 III. CAPT. 0. J. K. Maxtbice, Manton Grange, Marlborough, for Major Key, 
red, bom Aug. 14; bred by J. A. Attwater, Dry Leaze. Ohrencester; s.Kelmscott 
Solus 137306, d. Leazow Musical 2nd by Lord Pailful 109243. 

708 B. E.— Geobos HAbbison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, lor Gainford Dual Capacity. 

H. 0.-708,710. 0.-709,71L 

Class 117. —Dairy Shorthorn Oows [in'-mitk), calved in or before 1912. 

[19 entries,] 

7141. (j^lO.)— major Gerard J. Buxton, Tockenham Manor, Swindon, for 
Misselthrush (vol. 59, p. 975), white, bom Aug. 12, 1912, calved June 17,1919, bred 
by Lord Bothschild, Triug, Herts.; s. Banger 103487, d. Mistletoe (voL 55, p. U03) 
6j/Traveller 93667. 

717 II, (iCS.)—B obebtL. Mond, Combe Bank, Sevenoaks, for Linda’s Charm (vol. 58, 
p. 583). red, bom Oct. 5, 1910, calved June 15, 1919 bred by G. Gerrard; s. Merry 
Lam 100046, d. Queen Linda by Northern Star 92690. 

715 in, (jffS.)—B. W. Hobbs & sons, Kelmscott, Lechdale, for Hawthorn 9th (voL 59, 
p. 754), roan, bom Nov. 26.1910, calved May 20,1919; s. Boyal Hampton 11th 9^08, 
d. Hawthorn 6th hy Western Duke 80238. 

726 IV. (jC 2.)—MAJOR, THE DUKE OP WESTMINSTTBR, Q.0.V.0, D.S.O.i Eaton Hall, 
Chester, for Mariorie Grey (vol. 58, p. 657), roan, bom May 12.1912, calved June 18, 
1919, bred by B. Douthwaite Thomship, Shap, Westmoreland; a Wellborn 107459, 
d. Lucy Grey 2nd (vwl. 57) by Nonsuch 99791. 

718 E.N.— Bobebt L. Mond, for MarM 4th. 

H.O.-716,723. 0.-712,728. 

Glass 118.— Dairy ShorUwrn Cows {in-milh^ calved in 1913 or 1914. 

[16 entries.] 

746 I. (^10,)—The MABQUIS op Zhjeland, Aske Hall, Eichmond, Yorks., , for Betsy 
Grey 2nd (vol. 60, p. 740), dark roan, bom April 5, 1913, calved June 1,1919, bred 
by B. Douthwaite, Thomship; a Wellborn 107459, d. Betsy Grey (vol. 57, 662) by 

Nonsuch 9970 L. 

744 II. (j95.)— CAPTAIN ABNOLD S. WILLS, Thornby Hall, Northampton, for Thomby 
Fog^timrpe 2nd (vol 81, p.lll4),' white, bom Sept 11,1914. calved June 8,1919; «. 
Dreadnou^t 103049, d. Dolphinlee Foggathprpe 3id (yql. 58, p. 683) by Lancaster 

732 XII. (^3.)—H- A. BROWN, Croft House, Grendon, Atherstone, for Blooming Bosfty 
roan, born May 2,1914, cilved May 7, 1919, bred by W. Haugh, Walby, CarBsle; s. 
Bradford Prince 1X1123, d. Eden Bose by Ireby Signet 95549. 

1 Silver Challenge Cup, value 50 guineaa, given through ^e Dairy Shorthorn Associ¬ 
ation for the best Group of one Bull and two Cows or Heifers in Classes 114-120. Two at 
least of the animals must have been bred by the mchibitor. 
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736 IV.tjfS.)—W. G. MILLAB. Bampton. Oxon, forOockerham Purity (vol. 61, p. 933), light 
roan, born Feb. 16,1914, calved May 4, 1919, bred by Nelson & Sons, Cockerham, 
T^ncaeter • s- Spency Bean 117836, d. Pmity (vol. 56, p. ^4) bjf Beanty*s Heir 9i260« 

742 BUSTACB ABEL SMITH, Itonghills, Lincoln, for Losghills leaf. 

H. 0."~733. 

Glass 119.— JDairi/ SkortharH (hws (m Milk% calved in 1916. [Sentries.] 

749 1. (.4^10 8a Champion. Moffatt, Spital Kendal, ,for Barrington 
Conntess (vol. 62, p. 96t), roan, bom Ang. L calved Jane 13.1919 ; t. Lord Nottingham 
116317. d. Barrington Princess Ena by Hindley Private 10^38. 

751 n. (j95.>—OLTmpia AGEICULTUBAL Oompai^, LTD.. Wfest Park, Ampthill, for 
LilM 9th (v‘>l. fiS. p 925) roan, horn Sept. 97, calved June 6:1919 bred by the late 
Lord Lncas. Wrest Park. Ampthill; «. Heirloom 120B92, d. Lilac 7th (vol. 59, p. 869) 
by Lowther Chieftain 106U7O. 

Glass 120 .—Dairy Shorthorn Heifere (in-miZJ), calved in 1916. 

[21 entries.] 

76S 1. (jCIO, & E.K. fer Champion. i)—W, G Millar, Bampton, Oxon, for Anghton 
lAnrestiBa 3rd (vol. 63, p 109(0. light roan, bom June 14, calved March 7, 1919, bred 
by J« BUis Potter, Moor Hall, Anghton. Orm<«kirk; a Scarborough 128048, d. 
Anghton Lanrestina (vol 58. p. 855) by Newton Enterprise 106352. 

788 H. (ifS.)—M. & P Pebkins, The Bowers, Holme Lacy, Hereford, for Bloom 20th 
(vol 63. p- 897). roan, bom Feb. 3, calved May 25,1919, bred by E. W. Hobbs & Sons, 
Eelmscott. Glos.; «. Creme de Menthe 119683, d. Bloom l6th (vol. 60t p. BZi) by 
M- C. llth 103003. 

7^ III. (£^y C. B. W. ADEAME, O.B., Babrahan^ Hall Cambridg^^ for Babraham 
Oonvolvnlns (vol. 63, p. 825). red and white, bom Ang. 8 calved March 16. I-^IO; 
a Lord Lee 2nd 121257. d. Babraham Coinmbind (vol 59. p. 501), by Babraham Victor 
P»772'‘ 

760 IV. (aes.)—B. W. HOBBS & SONS, Kelmscott, Lechlade, for Sybfl 26feh (vol. 63. p. 9i>lX 
red and white,, horn Feb, 23, calv^ May 8. 1919; 8. Cteme de Menthe 119683, 
d. Bvbil 19th (vol. 60, p, 837) Sir Safe 23rd 110205. ' 

784 E, S.--43. B. W. ADBANB. toriMirafem 
H. 0.-756,784,774. 0.-758,770. 

Ko^F^dl^ee Dairy SbortUoms. 

CHass 121.-^Obtos (xn-milk.') 

[No entry,] 

Class VSSSt^'^Melfers (in-mittK calved in 1916. 

[No entry.] 

XiiaoolnsMre Red Shorthorns.® 

CSsst 123 .—Lineolnehire Bed Shorth^n Bulls, calved in 1913, 1914, 1915, 
or 1916. [3 entries.] 

778 L (a£10, h Champion. s)~E. H. Oabtwbight, North Elkington Manor, Louth, 
Idnc^., for Hallington Ekrlaxton 11595, bom October A ISIAbredby Wm. Chatterton, 
HaIiin«[toQ. Louth; «. Bonhy Excursionist 26th 5846. d. by Walmsgate Mate 2nd 1722. 

778 IX. (£S Champion. 3 }^Bobsbt Chattebton, VVelboara Hall Lincoln, 

for Otby Emperor 1181A bora March 30,1915, bred by Edward Abraham, Otby House, 
^^oin; s . Bonby Emperor 6598, d. Otby Joan 2nd (vol- 2, p. 179} by Otby Eclipse 

777 III. (£3,)'^obx Ssabbt, Crofts, Wainfieet, Lines., for Papperthorpe Croft 12797, 

, , born March 26t, 1915, bred by J. L. Picker. Peppertborpe, Weinfieet,- Linca; A 
^Jaby Owyn 8U5 d. Fulletby Ohampioh 48^. 

Class l%ir-^ZA3teolmhire.Bed Shorthorn Bulle, calved in 1917. [3 entries.] 

779 L (jCI9.}~Pendlby Stook Fabms, Pendley, Tring, Herts. forPendley Eecord 13746, 
bom May 22, bred by J. G. Williams, Pendley, Tring; s. Scaihpton King of the 
•Rabies 7183, d. Pendley Rose (vpl 19; p. 381) fey Scampton Luxury 7834. 

1 Champion I rize of £10 given by the Shorthorn Society for the best Oow or Heifer 
in Olfiflses 1J7-120 A Silver Medal is given by the Shorthorn Society to the breeder, of 
the Obampxo Dairy Shorthorn Oow. 

» £80 towards these Prizes were given by the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Assoeia- 
non. 

th* ^ given by the Linooitashire Red Shorthorn Association for 
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‘80 II. Cje5.)--M. M. WBBB & SoKS, Melton Eoss, Bametby, Lines., for Sisby Banby 
13778, bom January 6, bred by Harry Abrauam, Eisby Manor, Tealby, Lines.; a 
JBonby Emperor 6598, d Normanby Milkmaid (\'’oL20, p. 303) "by Scampton Lucitanus 
7876. 

778 IIL (jC3.)-'J. E. Foster, Coombe Park, Whitchurch, Oxon., for Goombe Grenadier 
7th 13335, bom Feb. II; s, Saltdeet Victor 10179, d Brandon Ooliinaham 4th 
' (vol. 16, p. 291) by Brandon Grenadier 4274. 

Glass Lincolnshire Med Shorthorn BvUs^ eaXved in 1918, [4 entries.] 

784 I. (jeiO.)—P endlet Stock Farms, Pendley, Tring, Herts., for Pendley Hero, bor 
r'eb. 26, bred by J, G. Williams, Pendley M^or, Iring; a Scampton Marvel 8517 
d Eeddington Garrett 3rd tvol 22, p, 451), by Yarboro' Marshman 8702. 

783 IL W. K. 2'OSTSB, Goombe Park, Whitchurch, Oxon., for Eirmington Bnby Eing 

44th, bom May ^ bred by George Harris, Eirmingion, Brockieaby, Lines.; s. 
Scampton Eing of the hnbies 7x22, d Eirmington Eoi^e 41st by Eirmington 
Wandering Chief 6183. 

782 III. («e3.)—J.E. FOSTER, for Coombe Eing of Daisies 8tb, bom July 18; «. Coombe 
Grenadier 5th 10533, d Stenigot Daisy 2bch (voi. 19, p. 324) by Eeddington Comet 
3443. 

781 B. N.—OoL; C. be Pabavicinl St. Vincents, Grantham, for Beacon Hill BnEis. 


Glass i28,--Lineolnshire Med Shorthorn Cows {in-mUk), calved in or hefore 1915. 

[5 entries.] 

789 I. (ieiO, St B.lSr* for Ohampion.^)—P endlet Stock Farms, Pendley, Tring, Herts, 
for Pendley Royal Bnby,-tvoL22,p.453X bom April 8,1913, calved Feb 17,1919, bred 
by T. H. B. Frestmey, Grainthorpe, Lines.; s, Saltdeet Ruby Cuampion 8^)9, d 
SaltfLeet Buby by Saltdeet Imperialist 5459. 

788 U. U*5.>~-Psi!^DL£Y STOCK FARMS, for Pendley Bose (voL 19, p. 381), bom Feb. 24, 

1912, calved April 3d, 1919, bred by VV.B. Swallow*, Wootton Lawn. Uiceby Linca; s. 
Scampton Luxury 7884, d Horkstow Lilac (.vuL 14, p. 298; by Bumper 2nd 1793.' 

787 III. iA‘3.)~J. E. OSTER) Goombe Park, Whitchurch, Oxon., for Bidden CoUingbam 
4t)i (vol. 16, p. 291), bom AUg. 3.1907, calved Jan. 1, l9l9, bred by John Langbami Park 
Valley, Nottingham s Brandon Grenadier 4274, d. Brandon Collingham by jurandon 
Lord Ohancellor 2121. 

786 B. H.-^ohn Evens 4k Son, Burton, Lincoln, for Burton Bonghy. 

Glass 127 .—Lincolmhire Med Shorthorn Cows or Seifers {in^vtUlt)^ calved in 
or hefore 1916, showing the best milking ^ro^Ues, [4 entries.] 

791 I. (jeio,)—J ohn evens & son, Burton, Lincoln, for Burton Cork 15th (vol. 22, 
p. 3&9;, bom April 14,19i3, calved May 3,1919; a Burton Excellence 7o96, d Burton 
Cork 10th (vol. 19, p. 313) by Mr. Cherry 6211. 

792 11. JOHN EVENS 4b bON, for Bnrton Gonntess, <vbl. 24, p. 34u), bom in 
JB£arc^ I9l4, calved April 26,1919, bred by B. S. Bail, Nocton, I^coln; a Toynton 
EimursiQnist 2nd 14132, d5y Digby Herald 4th I413I. 

793 IIL IA‘3.>-J0HN EVENS « SON, for Burton Suttie (voL 34, p. 342), bom inHai^ 

1913, calved May 29,19i9, bred by H. button, Broxhoim, Lincom; a Anderby 
B718. 

Glass 1 ^.—Mrmlnzhire Med Shorthorn Motors (in-mUkL calved in X9I6, 

[9'entries] 

794 I. (irio.)—PENDLEY STOOK FARMS, Pendley, Trbag, Hem, fmr P< 
ivoi, 24, p. 4&3>, born 3S£ay 12, calved Feb. 2^ 1919, bred by J. G, W; 

Manor, Tring; a Oroxton Huby 33rd .. 

Wilipughby Artillery 8U27. 

79b II.^*5.)—Pendley stock farms, for Pendley Yarboro* Bnby, bom AprU 30, 
calved Aprtl 16,1919, bred by E. Bourne, George Street, Louth, Lmca; a SaltfLeet 
MSrshman 4985,0.5p Stenigot Duchess Gwynne 5633. 

Glass 129,-^Li7icolmhire Med Shorthorn Heifers^ calved in 1917. 

[3 entries.] 

767 I. i£lb St Champion. t>-PENDLBY Stock Farms, Pendley, Tring, Herts, for Pendley 
Martha t^oi. 24, p. 462), bom March 11, bred by G; E. Sanders, scampton, Lincoln: 
s, Scampton Quality li9i^, d. by Eeddin’gton Se^grcblight 48t^ 

798 11. (A‘5>~pendley stock Farms, tot Pendley Bose 5th, bom. April 15, bred by 
J. G. Williams, Pendley Manor, Tnng; a Scampton Paragon 1099L d. Pendley Bose 
Sind <voL 22, p. 462) by Groxion Buby 33rd 8839. 

796 IIL (-63.)—COL. C. DE PARAVIOINI, St. Vincents, Grantham, for Beacon fiiU 11th 
(vol. 24, p. 411), bom Marcu 19; a Oroxton Huby 63rd II48z, d. i^con 8ih 
(VoL 24, p, 411) 5yJBlkington Scamp 8988. _ 

I Champion Prize of £10 given by the XdnoolhiBhire Bed Shorthorn Association for 
the best Cow or Heilw in OksM 126rl3&. 

VOL; 80. S 


Pendley 

d, Donningtdn Pirima Donna 6tn 5y 
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[TTnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor."] 

Glass 130.— Lineohuhire Red Shorthorn Heifers^ calved in 1918. 

[9 entries.] 

807 I. (^eio.)—PBNDLET STOCZ FABMS, Pendley, Tring, for Pendley Eosetta, ^zn 

April A bred by J. G. Williams, Pendley Manor, Tring; «. Scampton Quality 1191^, 
d. Scampton Rosetta Brandon Grenadier 4274. . ^ 

806 IL (jes.)—PENDLEY STOCK FARMS, for Pendley Princess 9th, bom March 17, bred 
by J. G- Williams, Pendley Manor, Tring; a Scampton Marvel 8517, d.Pendley 
Princess 8th Oroxton Ruby 33rd 8939. 

801IIL (j^)-~ADKmAL Sir Datid Beatty, Brooksby Hall, Leicester, for Judy, bom 
Jan. 8; i. Normanby Eadiance 10902, d. Brooksby Wanton 4th by Scampton Majestic 
8513. 

803 B, E--OOL. C. DB PARAYICINI, St. Tincent^s, Grantham, for Beacon WSi Eose. 

H. 0.-799,800. 

Herefords.* 

. Glass 131.— JSer^ord Rulls^ calved in 1914,1915, or 1916. [6 entries.] 

809 I. (£lQi & Champion. «)— Percy Edwards Bradstook. Garford, Garkhill, Here¬ 
ford for Goodenottgh 33710, horn Dec. 28, 1915, bred by William Griffiths, Alder’s 
End, Tarrington, Hereford; a. Royal Oysster 30993, d, Godiva (vol. 42, p, 561) by Sir 
Beiiivere 27328. 

810 IL (jes.)— SIB J. B. G. COTTBEELL. Bt., Gamons, Hereford, for Newton Dogma 32842, 

bom June 11, 915, bred by G. Butters, Hill House, Newton. Leominster; s. Newshead 
30814, d. Mandeline 3 by Sailor Prince 26465. , . « 

811 III. Henry E. Evans, Court of Noke, Pembridge, for Loxley Controller, 
bora Jan. 7. 1916, bred by G. O. Otley, Meer Hill, Loxley, Warwick; «. Oysteris 
Promise ^37, d. Sunlight (.vol. 46, p. 803) by Broad ward Gambler 26694. 

808 E' N —H. M. THE EiNG, Royal Farms, Windsor, for Paymaster. 

H. C.-812. 

Class 132.— Hereford calved in 1917. [13 entries.] 

813 I OfflO, & E. N. for Champion.^)—S ir J. E. G. Cottbbbll, Bt., Gamons, Hereford, 
for Sorereign 35628, bom Feb. 1; e. Salalin 31957, d. Lady bank by Happy-go-Lucky 
25422. 

823 II. (irs.)—H. WESTON & SONS, The Bounds, Much Marde, Herefordshire, for 
Alder's Protector 34537, bom Jan. IS, bred by W. Griffiths Alder’s End, Tarrington, 
Hereford; a Eaton Royalist 31446, d. Peony (vol. 47, p. 581) ^ Starlight 28754. 

814 ni. - Henry E.Evans, Court of Noke. Pembridge, for Cicero 24760, bora Feb. 25; 
f. C^ranza 31329, d. Nonpareil < voL 49, p. 481) by Marcus 27093. 

815 IT. Gaft. H. T. Hinckes, Mansel Court, Hansel Lacy, Hereford, for Hansel 
l^htM 35289, born Jan. 21;-a StarRgbt 28754, d. Bose (vol. 43, p. 772) by Lord 
Lieutenant 2^23. 

821 E. N.—John Walker, Enightwick Manor, Worcester, for Peacemaker. 

H. 0, - 818, 824,825. 0.-822. 

824, 825, 882 (Special I.*)— OWEN Williams. Crossaways, Cowbridge, for Aldersend 
Masterpiece. Xmas Gift 2nd and Bounteous. 


Class 133 .—Hereford Rullsy calved in January or February^ 1918. 

[26 entries.] 

833 1. (jCIO.)— SIB J. E. G. COTTERELL, Bt., Gamons, Hereford, for Lovelace, 
bom Jan. 9; s. Saladin 31957, d. Ladylove by Old Sort 24^. 

833 U. i£h, &Special.4)— CAPTAIN h. A. Christy, Llangoed, Llyswen, Breconshire, for 
D^goed Captain, bom Jan. 26; «. Sailor 31009, d. Columbine (voL 46, p. 387) by 
Eaton Bobs 21349. 

835 IIL Henry E. Evans, Court of Noke, Pembridge, for Happy Mora, bora Jan. 

3; a. Hunting Mora 31591, d. Belinda (vol- 44, p. 399) by Gilderoy 20t^3. 

831 IT. (j?2.)— George Henry Bray, Dormingtou Court. Hereford, for Conquest, bom 
Feb. 1, bred by the late Viscotmt Ehondda, Llanwern; s. Conway 3239tf, d. Colleen 
(voL 47, p. 971) by North Star 27752.- 

839 y. (^E)— Captain E. T. Hinckes, Mansel Court. Mansel Lacy, Hereford, for 
E^sel Liberator, born Feb. 2 ; a Starlight 28754, d. Laura 16th (voL 46, p. 531) by 
Eaion Sovereign 26t(32. 

849 E. N.— Charles Herbert Tinsley, Twyford, Pembridge, for Bounds Investment. 
H. C.-83U, 837, 841, 842, 844, 847. 0.—828, 829, 845, 850. 


» £86 towards these Prizes were given by the Hereford Herd Book Society. 

3 Champion Prize oi £10 lOa. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best 
Bull in Classes 131-135. 

» Two Special District Prizes of £15 First Prize and £5 Second Prize given through 
the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best groups of three Hereford animals in 
Classes 131-140, the property of Exhibitors residing in Monmouthshire and Glamorgan¬ 
shire. 

4 Special District Prize of £10 given by a Member of the E.A.S.E. for the best Bull 
in daises 131-135, the property of an Exhibitor residing in Wales or Monmouthshire. 
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[Usless otherwise stated, each prize anixnal named below was "bred by exhibitor.*'] 

Glass 134.— Hereford Bulls^ calved in 1918, on or after March 1. 

[17 entries.] , 

868 I, (jCIO.)— H. Weston & sons, The Bounds, Much Marcle, Herefordshire, for- 
Bounds XmproTer, bom March 22; a Bounds Glencross 83400, d/Princess (voL 45, 

& 371) hy Sailor Prince 26465. 

. (jCS.)—Hbney J. Dent, Perton Court, Stoke Edith. Hereford^re, for Perton 
Ambitions, bom March 17; & Eaton Silver 29693, d. Pink Bose 8th (vol. 49, p. 462) 
by Time Test 26629. 

852 III. H.M. The King, Royal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Perfection, bom 
April 12: s. Paymaster 32892. d. Purity by Bonald 26804. 

858 lY. (je2)— Captain B. T. Hinckes, aJaneel Court. Mansel Lacy, Hereford, for 
Mansel Hector, bom March 1; s. Turgot 33413, d. Bame Hilda (vol. 48, p. 678) by 
Eaton Pearl 26830. 

859 B. N.—Mrs. Ellen Msdligott. Court Farm, Bodenham, Herefordshire, for 
Bodenham Groye. 

H. 0.-863, 865. 866. 

Class lZ6~-Hereford Bulls (Xoviee) calved in 1918. [15 entries.] 

876 I. (jClO.)— Newman brothers, Lower Wickton, Leominster for Banker, bom 
April 15; e. Patchwork 34099, d. Blackbrook Pansy (vol. 44, p. 683) by Blackbrook 
Dodger 25151. 

882 n. (£5, & R. N. for Snedal.!)— OWEN Williams, Crossways, Cowbridge, for 
Bounteous, born Feb. 2. bred by tbe late Lord Rbondda, Llauwem Park, Newport. 
Mon; s. Sir Sam 33131, d. Bountiful fvol. 46. p. 372) by Charity 28990. 

879 III. (£3.) -JOHN WAiKBR, Knightwick ktonor, Worcester, for Twyfbrd Garnet, 
born Feb. 1. bred ^ S. C. Hayter, Twyford, Pembridge; s. Binger 3192D, d. Dorothea 
(vol. 46. p. 594) by Xmas Gift 25882. 

872 IT. (jC2)—PERCY EDWARDS BRADSTOOK, Qarford, Garkbill, Hereford, for Signal, 
bom Feb. 5; a. .Shelton Laird 34368 <f. Rosette (vol. 61) by Perton General24864. 

874 B. H.—B. B MARSH, Broome House, Astou-on-Clun, for Broome Favourite. 

H. 0.-873, 877. 

Class 186, — Hereford Cows calved in or before 1916. [9 entries.], 

884 L (jeiO.)— Walter Harry Depper, Dean Park, Tenhury Wells, for Lady John Sth 
(voL 4A p. 849), bora Jan. 18, calved April 18, 1919, bred by the late Alfred Tanner, 
Shrawardine, Shrewsbury ; s, Shraden Wizard 28718, d. Lady John 7th (yoL 41, p. 765) 
by Major Domo 2QIT9. 

890 11. (jC5i & B. N. for Special.^)—O wen Williams, Crossways, Gowbridge, for Snow¬ 
bird (vol. 48, p. 974), bom Jan. 5.1909, calved Jan. 31,1919, bred by A. P. Tamer, The 
Leen, Pembridge, Herefordshire: & Lord Lieutenant 22323, d. Snowdrop 5th (vol. 36, 
p. by Perthshire 20919. 

887 in. (^3.) —Edward ObaigTanner, Esrton-on-Sevem. Shrewsbury, for Dorothy 3rd 
(vol. 45. p. 963), bom Dec. 11, 1910, calved March 15, 1919. bred by the late Alfred 
T^n^^hrawardine, Shrewsbury; «. Commandant 22040, d. Dorothy by Boyalist 

885 B. H.— Oapt. B. T. Hinges, Mansel Court, Mansel Lacy, Hereford, for Cbristaha. 
H.C.-886.888 0. 891. 

88A 890 and 891 (Special n.»)—OYsnsN Williams, for Christabel Pahkhnrst, Snowbird, 
and Sheepcote Opal. 

Class 137. —Hereford Heifers {in-milh)y calved in 1916. [3 entries,] 

893 I. (jfflO.)— John Tudge, Duxmoor, Craven Arms, for Dorothy, bom April 12, calved 
Dec. 8.1918; $. Claret Cup 30427, d. Mistress Jean (vol. 48, p. 1035) by Jacob 11th 
22937. 

894 n. {ir5.)— lOHN TX7DGE for Bosehud, bom July 2. calved Jan. 4,1919; s. Claret Cup, 
d. Daisy 2nd (vol. 4'<. p. 1055) by Damascus 2nd 16784. 

895 III. f jCS.)—OWEN Williams, Crossways, Oowbridge, for Dower (vol. 48, p. 989), bora 
May 5, calved Jan. 21. 1919. bred by tbe late Lord Bhondda. Llanwem Park, 
Newport, Mon.; s Father Christmas 30557. d. Dowager 27th (vol. 45, p. 960) by 
Commandant 22040. 

} Special District Prize of £10 given by a Member of the R.A.S.E. for the best Bull 
in Classes 131-135, the property of an Exhibitor residing in Wales or Monmouthshire. 

s Special District Prize of £10 given bv a Member of the B.A.S.E. for the best Cow 
or Heifer in Classes 136-140, the property of an Exhibitor residing in Monmouthshire 
or Glamorganshire. 

. s Two Special District Prizes of £15 First Prize and £5 Second Prize given through 
the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best groups of three Hereford animals hi 
Classes 131-140^ the property of Exhibitors residing in Monmouthshire and Glaodoigan- 
shire. 
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rUnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was **hFed by exhibitor".] 

Olass 138 .—Hereford Heifers^ calved in IQ17. [5 entries.] 

900 I. (£IQ, & R-S. for Champion. i)—BDWAitD Cbaig Tanner, Eyton-on-Sevem, ^ 
Shrewsbmw, for Sunbeam (voL 49, p. 856), bom Jan. 18; a Jimmy Reid 30688, d. 
Brompton Lily 3rd by Baton Sensation 24566. 

898 II. (jCS.)—Frame: Bebby, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury, for Clire Coquette 4th 
(voL49,p. 362). born April 6; & ShncknaU Prince 33124. d. Olive Countess 4th (voL 
46. p. 322) by Ohancelior 24477. 

899 III. (je3,)-^BORGE H. DRUMMOND, Swaylauds. Penshnrst. Kent, for Trinket (vol. 
49. p. 5^, bom March 3, bred by S, C. Hasrter, Twyford, Herefordshire ; s. Xmas 

. Gift 23^. d. Tmelove (vol. 48, p. 659) by Baton Don 27511. 

897 B. U.—FRANK BiBBY, for dive Purity 7th. 

0.-896. 

OUas 139 .—Hereford Heifers^ calved in 1918. [9 entries.] 

901 L Cj 910, & Champion. 1 )—Frank Bzbby, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury, for Clive 
Suecaur, born Jan 20: a Shucknail Prince .33124, d. Ciive Parity 5th (vol. 46, p. 333) 
btf Omsader 26038. 

904 XL (iC5 .)—Cajpt. B. L. a. HEYGATR Bnckland, Leominster, for Merry Maiden, bom 
Jan 13; a Merry Lad 34003, d. Mermaid 7th (vol. 42. p. 761) by Waverlev 35862. 

905 HI. (43.)—OAPT. H. T. Hinokes, Mansel Court Hansel Lacy. Hereford, for Mansel 
Bcrrtha ^d, bom April 28; s. Starlight 38754, d. Bertha (vol. 45, p. 616) by Eaton Pearl 
26^0. 

962 R. F.—w. a Bonne Davies, The Pigeon House, Weston Beggard, Hereford, for 

luss Miriam, 

H. 0.-908. 0.-909. 

Glass I4D .—Hereford Heifere (iVbuto^), calved in 1918. [9 entries.] 

916 I. (£JM, & Spedal.3 )—albert Walter TBOTMAN, Lmgston Court, Newport, 
for Rarity, hom Jan. 26. bred by the late Viscount Bhondd i, Lianwem Park, 
Newport, Mon.; a Sir l£m 33131, d. Rosalind <vol. 43, p. 764) Golden Plume 24633. 

913 n, (^5.)—W. J. Pnrr.The AlbyneABridjmorth, for jadbynes Beauty, born March 9; 
A Bounds Chance ^.544, d. Elegance (vol 4^ p. 8w) by Lowland Piusoigm 26988. 

912 nX; c^3.W.R«Hvsi.oP,Ivii^on, Leominster, for xvington Empress, born Jan. 9; 

A Ivingtoh Sailor 29.353. d. Xvington Lassie (voh 4S, p. 636) by Ivington Admiral 29810. 

914 R. F.—John Smith. Greenway, Brecon, fox Lemco. 

915* 

Devons.® 

Olaaa Id .—Heron BulUj calved in 1914,1915,1916 or 1917. [5 entries.] 

919 L (j910, & Cihampion.*)—E.M. The King, Bqy^ Farms, Windsor, for Windsor 
Fmous 9523, bom Jan. 27. 1916; a. Windsor Captain 8325, d. Cotbelstone Falacy 
24294 by Macaroon 5856 

923 IX. (j95)— CHARLES MORRIS, Highfleld Hall, St. Albans, for Highfield Majestic 
1696, bom June 15,1917 ,* a Highfield General 2Dd 8920, d. Overton Snowdrop 5th 
23109 by Overton Ringleader 5612. 

920 1X1, (^3 .)-JOHN H Chick, Wynford Eagle, Dorchester, for Tumbler Secundus 
9490, bom March 9,1916. bred by Robert Cook, Orazelowman, Tiverton; a Mower’s 
Jaflre 8610, d. Fowler's JiU 24972 by Capton Duke 4540. 

921 B. F.— CHARLES MORRIS, for Bryouston Masterpiece. 

Glass 142. —Devon BullSf calved in 1918. [5 entries.] 

9^ L (^10, and B.F. Ibr Champion.'^)—C harles Morris, Highdeld Hall, St. Albans, for 
Eeathertos Pilot, bom Feb. 20, bred Iw J, A. & M- A. BeedelJ, Heatherton, Bradford 
Taunton; a Gotton Prince 6th 9301, d, Heatherton Gentle 49th 38064 by Durston Pilot 
66.99. 

927 XI. (£5.)7 -Sib Gilbebt Wills, M.?., The Kennels, Dulverton, for Pound Herdsman, 
hom Jan. 5, bred by Mrs. A. C. Skinner Son. Pound Farm, Bishops Lyaeard; s. 
Cowman 8422. d. Pound Handsome'5th 25362 by Pound Gladiator 6169. 

926. III. (j^)— CHARLES MORRIS, for ]^hfield Victor, bom Jan. 6; «. Highfield 
. Reminder 8539, d.«Highfleld Countess 3r(r26058 by Pound Lord Brassy 5th 56^. 

926A R. F.— Mrs. a. 0. Skinneb & SON, Pound, Bishops Lydeard, Somerset, for Pound 
Larker. , 

1 Champion Prize of £10 lOx. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best 
Cow or Heifer in Classes 136>140. 

* Special District Prize of £10 given by a Member of the R.A S.E. for the best Gow 

or Heifer inCfiasses 136-140, the property of an Exhibitor residing in Monmouthshire 
or Glamorganshire. < 

* £40 towards these Frizes were given by the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society. 

4 Champion Prize of £10 10 a given by the Devon Cattle Breeders* Society for the best 
BnB in Classes 141 and 142, entered or eligible for entry in the Devon Herd Book. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was **bred by exhibitor.*’] 


Olass 143. —Devon Cows or Seif ere ealved in or "before 1916. 

[6 entries.] 

932 L (^eiO.)— SIE Gilbert wills, M.P., The Kennels, Uulverton, for Horthinoor Orocns 
28^, bom March 16, 1914, calved Jan. 3, 1919; a Xorthmoor Royal Standard, d. 
Nurthey Curly 13th. 

929 II, (jCS.) -William HBYWOOD, Whitefleld Farm, Wiveliscombe, Somerset, for 
Lovelindi Phrt 34339. bom June 28, 1910, calved Feb. 1^ 1919 ; a Waterloo 6236, d. 
Bearwood Fiirt 19165 6y Lord Pets worthy 4440- 

930 IIL (jCS.)—EXORS. op the late H. KmaSPORD-LETHBBIDGB, Wood, South 
Tawton, Okehampton, for Woodflower 2nd 25183, bom April 28,1»11. calved 5?ov. 21 
1918: s. Capton Royalman 5186, d Wood Flower 22158 Carones 5647. 

931 E. IL—Oharles Morris, ffighfleld Hall, St. Albans, for Mayoress. 


Class 144. —Devon Dairy Cowe or Seifere (in-milk)^ ealved in or before 1916. 

[7 entries.] 

936 I. (ifflO.)—W. G. Busk, Wraxall Manor, Dorchester, for Wynftrd Baby Srd 0 245 
bom May 1.1911, calved May 17,1919, bred by J H Chick. Wynford Eagle, Dor- 
Chester; a Charmer 6642 d. Wynford Baby 1st by Overton Eclipse 5078. 

933 u. (j95.)--W. G. BU.sk, for Suffiragette 1st 26561, bom Feb. 1,1913, calved May 25,1919, 
bred by B.. A. Clarke, Chiselborough. Stoke-under-Haon, Somerset; a Rainbow 
Goodman 6888, d. Suffragette by Durston Taleteller 5764. 

938 III. (jCS.)— JOHN H. Chiok, Wynford Eagle, Dorchester, for Wynibrd Spark 0 477, 
bom Sept. 4, 1916. calved April 30,1919; a Crazelowman Admiral 8423, d. Wynfora 
Spark 1st B 357 by Charmer 6642. 


Glass 146,— Devon Heifers^ calved in 1917. [4 entries.] • 

9411. & Champion.^)— Ohae&les Morris, Highfleld Hall, St. Albans, for Eigh&dd 

China Gup 9th 30343, bom Jan. 16; a Higufield General 8105, d. Highffeld China Cup 
6th 28917 by Captain Bellringer 4911. 

941A II. UB, k E. 5. for Champion.')— 3^s. A 0. Skinner & Son, Ponnd. Bishops 
Lydeiund, Somerset, for Pound Handsome 9th 30489, bom Feb. 11; a Dairyman 7040, 
d. Pound Handsome 4th 24635 by Pound Forager 6502. 

940A IIL (i93.}—H. Gillham, Long Run, Bishops Hull, Taunton, for Taunton Lady 
30049 , red. bom Jan. 2: a Taunton Boy 90^ d. Iiady Escott 7th 2S340 by Fennington 
Gent 5777 

940 E. E.—W. G. Brent, Warrens Park. Goads Green, Launceston, for Warrens Park 
Primrose. 


Class 146. —Devon Seifere^ ealved in 1918. [3 entries.] 

942 L (’jOlQu)—C harles Morris, Highfleld Hall, St. Albany for Highfield Prxmross 2nd, 
bom Jan. 29; a Highfleld Reminder 8539, d. Frimrose 4th 0175 by Butcher Bird 5984. 

94SA n. <^£5,)— Mrs. a C. Skinner & son, pound. Bishops Lydeard, Somerset, for 
Pound Laurel 4th. bom Jan, 4; a. Dairyman 7040. d. Pound Laurel 27070 by l^k, 
Curly Coat 6433. 

943 IZL A. POPE, HenstiU, Sandford Orediton, for Sandford Cnrly Sth. bom 
Jan. 18; «. Barum Duke 8356, d. Sandford Ouriy 20088 ^ Bickham Boy 3rd 4531. 


South DeVoiis.* 

Class 147.— jSmct^ Devon Btdle^ calved ki or before 1917. [3 entries.] 

944 1. (^10, & Champion.^)—W. T. Hendy A Son, OaiseweU, Holbeton, Plymouth, for 
Worsvell Perfection 6330, bom June 8,1915, bred by B. A H. Ohaffe^ Worswell 
Barton, Revelstoke, Plymouth; a Pamflete Dairyznab 4509, d. Worswell Princess 
11384. 

946 II. <jC5.) J. Sparrow wroth & Sons, Ctoombe, Aveton Gifford, South Devon, for 
Widland Perfection 5217, horn July 24.19X3, bred by Camp A Sons, Widland, Modbury v 
a Leg Marquis 2941, d. Widland Sunbeam Srd 7606 by Happy Harry 2832. 

Class 14$. —South Devon Bulls, calved in 1918. [2 entries.] 

947 I. (j910.)—Henry J. Kingwell, Bow Grange, Totnes; Devon, for Bow Well Bred, 
bom March 23, bred by Mr. Harris, Stoke Gabriel; a Tidwell Champion ^29i 
d. Pretty Fdce 5th 10002 Golden Fancy 2894. 

947a II. fiC5.)—F. ViGOBRS & SONS, Woodford, Plynapton, South Devon, for Trasaat 

.Eight Sort, light red, bom April 10, bred by W. F. Sobey, Tienant, Iddkeard: s. 

Happy Boy 5953, d. Dora 3rd 14562 BySpriddlescombe Hard Luck 4194. . . 

^ Champion Prize of £1010*. given by the Devon Cattle Breeders* Sori^ for the best 
Cow. or Heifer in OlasRes 143-146, entered or eligible for entry in the Devon Herd Book. 

« £20 towards these Prizes were given by the South Devon Herd Book Sbciety. 

^ Silver Challenge Oupi, value £20, given through the South Devon Herd Book 
Society, for the best Animal in Classes 147-151. 
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[Xjnless otherwise stated, each prize animaJ named below was bred by exhibitor.”} 

Glass 149. —South Devon Cows or Heifers calved in or hefore 1916. 

[6 entnes.] 

952 I. (jClO, & K. N. for Champion.0—H. Whitlbt, Primley,Paignton, South Devon, for 
Worswell Gladys 2ad 11380, bom Jan. 12, 1912, calved Oct. 21,1918, bred by N. S. 
Chaffe & Sons, Worswell Barton, Bevelstoke, Plymouth ; s. Masher’s Duke 2679, d. 
Gladys 5408 hv Juryman 1165. 

948 2I.(4fS.) RICHABD & Hbnby Chaffe, Worswell Barton, Revelstoke, Plymouth, 
for Worswell Phillis 13667, bom Nov. 29, 1911 calved Nov. 11,1918; s. Pamfiete 
Dairyman 45n9, d, Worswell Primrose Girl 11383 by Peter the Piper 3842. 

949 IIL (jfS,)—C ol. The Rt. Hon. F. B. MILDMAT, MP., Flete. Ivybridge, Devon, for 
XiRy 7th 15591, bom .Ian. 27, 1915, calved Jan. 13,1919; s. Bickham Beauty 4280, d, 
Lily 4th 11826 The King 1383. 

950 E. R.—COL. THE RT HoN. F. B. Mtldmay, M.P, for Primrose 2nd. 

Class 150,— South Devon Heifers^ calved in 1917. [7 entries.] 

968 L ^.£10.)-~COL. Tbos Rt. Hon. P. B. Mildmay, MP^ Flete, Ivybridge, for Lily 8th 
18521 bom Jan. 31: s Lilian's Champion 6 il6, d. Lily 5th 12962 by Bulleigh Prince 
3109. 

950 IL (je5.1-OOL. The r?T. HON. P. B. Mildmay. M.P., for Lily 9th 18525, bom May 8; 
«. IJlian’s Champion 6016, rf. Lily 4th 11826 by The King 1383. 

9M IIL (jCS.)—J. Sparrow Wroth & sons, Coombe, Aveton Gifford, for Favourite 8th 
19261. born March 22; a. Widland Perfection 5217, d. Favourite 6th 6306 by Duke of 
. York 1439 

957 B. H.—JOHN LnscOMBE, Wonweli Court, Kington, Kingsbridge, South Devon, for 
Grecus 6th. 

Glass 151. —South Devon HHfet% calved in 1918. [4 entries.] 

963 L (ifflO.)—J. Spare W wroth & Sons, Coombe, Aveton Gifford, South Devon, 
for May 3rd, bom Jan. 10; a. Widland Perfection 5217, d. May 6883 by Masher 769. 

964 XL CjC5.)--J. Sparrow Wroth a Sons, for Snowball, bom i* eb. 8; e. Widland 
Perfection 5217, d. Sylvia 3rd 14877 by Sattrane 1220. 

962 IIL iCB.y—HENBY J. KlNGWBLL, Bow Grange, Totnes, for Bow Grange Fancy 2nd 
bom Aug. 8; t. Yellow Boy 6915, d. Kingwelt’s Fiihcy 12798 by Defiance 3X35. 

961 It.,H.“-*HBNRY J. KOiTOWEix, for Bdw Grange Dutmess. 

Long'lioms.’ 

Glass Longhorn Bulls, calved in 1914, 1915, 1916 or 1917. 

[3 entries.] 

967 L (jflO, & Champion. »W. W. SWINNBRTON-Wbston, Over Whitacre Hou-sie, near 
Blrmingfaam. for Whitacre Venture End 754. brindle and white, boro June 12,1915; 
s, April Fool 6!14. d. Stivichall Doreen ivol. 9. p. 63) by Susan's Son 515. 

985 IL (.jff5.)-~OAPr. C, W. Cottrell-DORMBE, Roufibam, Steeple Aston, Cxon., for 
Bousham, Bambler 743. dark brindle and white, bom Feb. 6, 1915; s. Bousham 
Rufus 700, d. Arden Pansy 4th (voL 5, p. 14), by Young Bow Horn 438. 

966 III. (;C3.)—J. L. & A. Rilev, ]^tley, Ledbury, Herefordshire, for Croft Captain 730, 
dark brindle and white, horn June 24,1916, bred by W. Hanson Sale, Arden Hill, 
Atherstone; s. Pembridge Rocket 683, d. Arden Lady Panga 3rd (vol. 9, p. 55) 
by Arden Rover 674- 

Glass 153.— Longhorn Bulls, calved in 1918. [2 entries.] 

969 L (£10, & B.R. for C‘campionW. Swinnerton-Weston, Over Whitacre 
Hou»«e, near Birmingham, for Whitacre Angelas 795, brindle and white, bom 
Feb. 10; s, Whitacre Venture 2nd 754. d. Angelina 13th (vol. 9, p. 28) by Laveno !hid 

968 IL (£5.)— Henry B. Parsons, The Manor House, Eastwell Park, Ashford, Kent, 
for Prince Diadem of Kent 778. red, brindle and white, bom Feb. 23; Eastwell 
Examiner 734, d. Princess Dido (vol. IQ, p. IS) by Eastwell Eagle 300. 

Class 164. —Longhorn Cows or Heifers (in~milh^, oalced in or before 1916. 

[6 entries,] 

972 1. (£10» & B.R. for Champion.s}—H enry B. Parsons, The Manor House, Eastwell 
Park, Ashford, Kent for Envy of Eastwell (vol. L p. 16), red, brindle and white, 
born May 12. 1908. calved May 25, 1919, bred by Lord Gerard, Eastwell Park, 
Ashford, Kent; s. Melcombe Emperor 416, d, Bentley Dido (vol. 5, p. 16) by ]^ntley 
Wonder 373. _ 


* Silver Challenge Cup, value £30, given through the South Devon Herd Book 
Socie^, for the best Animal in Classes 147-161. 

9 £20 towards these Prizes were given by the Longhorn Cattle Society, 
s Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup. value £15, given by the Longhorn Cattle Society 
for the be'it Bull or Cow in Classes 152 and 154. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value £15, given through the Longhorn Cattle Society for the 
best Bull or Heifer in Classes 153 and 155. 
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975 n* (jCS.)—J. T7. SwinN’BRTON-'Weston, Over Whi.tacre House. Birmingham, for 
Angelina l^h (vol. 9 p. 2^, red and'whi e. bom Dec. 4.191^ calved April 24.1919, 
bred by the Hon. E. A. Pitzroy, M.P., West Haddon, Bugby; s. Shipston 706, d. 
Angdline 11th (vol. 8,JP. 23) hy Bastwell Eric 532. 

970 III. Capt. C. w. Cotteell-DORMBB. Bousham Steeple Aston, Oxfordshire^ 
for Loma, red, brindle and wnite. bom Jan. 13,1911, calved April 30, 1919, bred ^ 
F. J. Mayo, Friar Waddon, Dorchester ? s. Marky’s Courtier 5DA d. Waddon Lovely 
(vol. 5, p. 32) hy Pretender 3rd 391. 

971 E. B.—Heney B. Paesons, for Easter of Bastwell. 

H. 0.-974. 0.-973. 

Olass 155.— Longhorn Heifers^ catted in 1917 or 1918. [4 entries.] 

979 L (jfflO, & Champion. 0—W. E. Swinnbbtok, Manor House, Over Whitacre, 
Birmingham, for Stivichall Doreen 3rd (vol. 9, p. 24), brindle and white, 
bom May 2, 1917; s. April Fool 634, d. Stivichall Doreen 2nd (vol. 9, p. 63) hy 
Eastwell Exact 733. 

977 II. (jPS.)— Henry B. Parsons,' The Manor House, Eastwell Park, Ashford, Kent, 

for Princess of Kent (vol. 11, p. 13), red, brindle and white, bom April 21,1917, 
bred by Lord Gerard, Eastwell Park. Ashford. Kenr; s. Eastwell Eveno 664, d. 
M irley’s Princess (vol. 8. p. 33), by Waddon Marmion 518. -r 

976.(je3.}— Henry B. parson , for Lady Pansy of Kent (vol. 11, p. 26), brindle and 
white, bom March 12, 1917. bred by Mrs. Tingey. Dersingham, King’s Lynn; s. 
Admiral 632, d. Pansy of Dersinj^ham (vol. 9, p. 67) by Quin tin 614. 

978 B.B.—J. L. & A. BlLEY, Putley, Ledbury, for Pntley Dianthns 2nd. 

Sussex.^ 

Class 156.— Sussex Bulls, calved in 1914, 1916, 1916, or 1917.* [4 entries.] 

982 L (j 910, & Chanson.*)— JAMES Groves, Brownings Manor, Blackboys, Sussex, 
for Lynwick Bed: Hover 3811, born June 15.1916, bred by John Aungier, LynwiciL 
Budgwick. Sussex; s. Drungewick B..O. 3rd :£662, d. Lynwick Bock Cherry 12772 
by Lynwick Headley 2412. 

981 II. (jC5.)—OSMOND Elias D’Aviqdob Goldsmid, Park Farm, Somerhiil, Ton- 
bridge, for Hadrian, born May 31, 1917; s. T'utsbam Nero 2nd 3526, d. Somerhiil 
Lov^y IISSO by Bewbush Ooimi 2176. 

980 III. (i73.)—J. Bayneb Betts, GreenbiH, Otham, Maidstone, for Birling Delight 
3731. bom March 12,1914. bred by the late Hon. B. P. Nevill, Birling Manor. Mmd- 
stone; a Fairy’s Firelight 2674, d. Lavington Fawn 13503 by Shillinglee Gold 2hd 
2194. 

983 B.B.— Alfred palmer, West Park, Home, Snrrey, for West Park Boble Lord. 

Glass 157.— Sussex Bulls, calved in 1918. [6 entries.] 

989 I. (jCID, & E.B. for Champion. ^ )—W. A. Thornton, Lock, Partrito Green, Sussex, 
for Lock Bean 6th, born May 13; «. Birling Geoffrey 2nd 4252, d. Hetty 6th of Lock 
12W3 by Tutsham Toreador 2016. 

985 IL James Groves, Brownings Manor, Blackboys, Sussex, for Brownings 
Prince 7th (vol. 34>, bom March 20; s. Prince of 1 icehurst 5th 3890, d. Brownings 
Bloom 1015581 by Lock MiUer:: O 2^4. 

986 111, (jC3t)— James groves, for Brownings Hiller Mth (vol. 34). bom Jan. 18; «. 
Brownings Miller 6tli 3883, d. Brownings Crystal 1st 16J80 by Apsley Albert 2Bd 
20706. 

984 E.H.— Osmond Elias D’AviaDOB Goldsmid, «Park Farm, Somerhiil, Tonbridge, 
for Somerhiil Stoker. 

Class 158.— Sussex Cows or Heifers calved in or before 1916. 

[4 eiitries.] 

993 1. (jglO, & Champion.*)—C ampbell Newington, Oakover, Ticehorst, Sussex, for 
Oai»verStonesdown 8th 13879, born Feb. 18,1914, calved Jan. 13,1919; a Oakover 
Gold 2nd 2970, d. Stonesdown d 18342 by Headley of Horsuam 1571. 

992 II. (jPS.)—JAMBS GROVES, Brownings Manor, BUckboys, Sussex, for Brownings 
Stonesdown Ist 16290, bom April 12.1915, celved Feb., 25, 1919; s. The Beau 264S, d. 
Tutsham Stonesdown 6th 13967 dy Tutsham Beagle 2899. 

990 III. (d?S.)—G. B. Bonnbtt, Old House, West Hoathly, Sussex, for Drnngawidk 
Pet 16715, born April 21,191^ calved Feb. 18,1919, br^ by Ernest fiTBraby, 
Drangewick Manor House. Budgwick, Sussex; s. Drungewick Marksman 3rd 
3274, d. Dmngewick Pet 3rd 12846 by Lord of Drungewick 5th 2038. 

991 E.H.—Osmond Elias d’avigdob Goldsmid, Park Farm, Somerhiil, Tonbridge, 

for Somerhiil Brond 3rd. _;_^. 

^ Silver Challenge Cup, value £15, given through the Longhorn Cattle Society for the • 
bdst Bull or Heifer in Cl^es 153 and 155. 

£20 towards these Prizes were given by the Sussex Herd Book Society. 

■ s Champion Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the best Bull 
in dasaes ll^ and 157. « 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the best 
Cow or Heifer in Glasses 1S8-160. ^ 
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Glass 159.— Sumx Heifers^ calved in 1917. [3 entries.] 

904 I. (;eiO,& £.N. for Champion.!)— Osmond Elias d’ayiodoe Goldsmid, Park 
Farm. Soznemill ronuridge, for Somerhill LoYeiess 17th, born Feb. 21; s. Taibna.m 
Nero 2iid 3526, a. Tutsham Stonesdown 3rd 127u4 by lutsbam Gold 1946. 

996 IL (£S.)—W. A. THORNTON, Lock, Partridge Green, Sussex, for Lock Darkey 21st, 

11765, oom Jan. lU: a Birling Geoffrey 2nd 4252, d. Lock Darkey 10th 15299 by Prince 
of Lock 2nd 2499. _ , ^ 

995 HL CjC3.)— CAMPBELL NEWINGTON, Oakover, Ticehurst, Sussex, for OakoTsr 
Bntterffy 17616, bom Jan. 10; s. ironside 3411, d. Oakover Buxom Maid 15156 by 
Hfldas Briar 2650. 

Class 160.—Sussex Heifers^ calved in 1918. [4 entries.] 

998 L (jfilO.)— Campbell Newington, Oakover. Ticehurst, Sussex, for Oakover Stonss- 
dovn IStlL bom Jan. 25; s. Ironside 3411, d. Oakover Stonesdown 13th 16484 by 
Oakover Gold 2970. 

997 IL U5.)—Osmond Elias d'Ayigdob Goldsmid, Park Farm, Somerhm, Ton- 
bridge, for SomerniU Loveless IStn, oom Feb. 5: s. Tutsham Nero 2nd 3326 d. 
Somerhiil LovelesM i2th lu265 by Tutsham James 2724. 

998 IH, (jC3.>—ALFRED PALMER, West Park, Horae, Surrey, for Bounty, bom. March 
22, bred by Joseph Godman, Park Hatch, Godaiming, Surrey ; 8. Lock Rufus 3995, 
d. Bondre 49th 15549 by Shillinglee Gold 8th 2549. 

1000 B. B.—Alfeed Palmer, for West Park Noble Lady 2nd. 


Welsh.* 

Class 161.— Welsh Bidls^ calved on or between December 1, 1913, and November 
30, 1916.. [5 entries.] 

1002 I. (iCJO, ts Obampion.*)—B. M. Gbeavbs; Wera, Portmadoc, for Snowden Idwal 
1192. oom August 8.1916, bred by University Coiled of N. Wales, Aber, Bangor; 
s. Snowdon Arran 9^ d. Hendre Graceful D41283 frp Duke of Bodowyn 375. 

1095. & B. K. dtr C}iampiioin.*>-QAPT J.O; W YNNE-FlNCH,ydelas, Bettws-y-coed. 

for Stamp of Penrhya 1X3^ bom Feb. 8,1916, brad by Lord Penrhyn. Penryhn Castle, 
Bangor; a Nanhoron Model 60tt d.'Mudryn Gaily 596 &j/ .Black Bear 390 N.W. 

1904 UL liMLT—O. PABRV JONES, Plas Llecnylche^ Bryngwxan, Anglesey, for Foel 
SamaoB 1242!, bom August 3,1916. bred oy Morris Williams. Foel Farm. Bry osiencyn, 
Ani^esey: a BodridaUon 1209, d. Marion Blaekham 2nd 2473 by Marion Baronet 

, saT .. , • • 

1001 B, 1.—B. & B. DAtVES, Laznmaston, Iiamphey, Pembroke, for Laxnmaston 
Jfarqnis. 

H.«~10O3. 

Class 162.— IfelsA DullSj calved on or between December 1 , 1916, and November 
30,1917. [5 entries.] 

10J7 I, <jC10.)—Lord FBNBHTN, Penrbyn Castle, Bangor, for Gunner of Penrhyn 1141, 
born Feb. 2a 1917; «. Manhoron Model 608. d. Geiiian 2D 872 by Berw B155. 

1010 Zl. Lord Sheffield. I'enrhos, Holyhead, for Penrhos Caradog 1187, bom 
Dec. 11,1916; s. Manuoron President 604, d. Budding 4th 1473 by renniynyduCaradog 

1009 in. (iCS.)— W. A, Prythebch, Bodflddan, Tycroes, for Madryn Jester 1140, bom 
April 23,1917, bred by Major B. J. W. Platt, Madryn. Aber, N. W.; s. Jack Johnson 
799, d. Madryn Jane 2320 by Madryn Togo 491. 

lf»6 B. N.— John William Holland, Punt-y-Gwair, Llanengan, for Bodelwa Glyndwr, 
H. C.— lOuS. 


Class 163.— Welsh Dulls, calved m or between December 1, 1917, and. November 
30,1918. [5 entries.] 

1013 L (^10.)—C. H. Lloyd Edwards, Nanhoron, Pwllheli, for Carmel Jim, bom Feb. 
LM18, bred by O. G.Owen,Ty Oroes,Carmel; s.Glynllifon Captain 996, d.Cadi 8bh 

1012 II. (j56.)-0. Parry Jones, Plas Llechylched, Bryngwran, Anglesey, for Earl 
Hewydd, bom Feb. 21,1918, bred by Hon. F. G, Wsmn, Glynllifon Park, Carnarvon¬ 
shire ; «. Glyn Togo 934, d. Lady Newydd B 2303 by Ap Mallard 528. 

1014 IIL (jfiS.)—L ord Penrhyn, Penrhyn Castle, Bangor, for Dandy of Penrhyn, bom 
, Dec, 19,19 i7; «. Ensign of Penrhyn 849, d. Dorothy of Penrhyn 1412 Plas Tudor 


KOI B. N.—B. M. Greavbi^ Wera, Portmadoc, for Wern Bock^t 

. 1 Champion Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the best Cow 
or Heifer in Classes 15^61). ^ 

s £50 towards these Prizes were given by the Welsh Black Cattle Society, 
a Champion Prize of £5 5 b, given lor the best Bull in Classes 161-163. 
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Class 164. —WeUh Co/ws (ia-miZfe), calt^.d on or before Nbternher 30, 1915. 

[1 entry.] 

1016 I. (^eiO, & Champion.^)—©. Paebt Jones, Plas Llechylched, Bryngwran, Anglesey, 
for Plas Siani 1757. bom Dee. 3,1912, calved Dec. 4,1918; s. Plas Togo 249, d. Plas Sali 
78UyGoldflnder531. 

Class 165.— WeUJb JSeifere calved on or between December 1,1915, 

mid Kovemher 30,1916. [2 entries.] 

1017 I. f^lO.)—E. M. Gebayes, Wem, Portmadoe, for Vem Opal, bom Deo. 16,1915 

,^,„calved Dec. 2,1918 ; a. Wem Nonsuch 715. d. Wem Ladysmith 1653 by Wem Imp 443, 

1018 II. (.sC5.1— Lobd Sheffield, Peurhoa, Holyhead, for Mona 3025, bom July 9,1916, 
calved May 10,1919; *. Nanhoron President 604, d. Budding 1147 by Monwyson 165. 

Glass 166.— WeUh Heifere^ calred on or between December .1, 1916, and 
JHocember 30,1917. [7 entries.] 

1019 I. (jeio. & B. N. for Champion. i)—E. M. Gbbaves, Wem, Portmadoe, for"Wem 
Pear 2597, bora Dee. 5, 1916; s. Wem Nonsuch 716, d. Wem Iris 1^ hv Duke of 
Wellington 294. 

1024 IL Lord Penrhyn, Penrbyn Castle. Bangor, for Eose 6th of Penrhya, bom 
Dec. 12,1916 ; «.Nanhoron Model 6(S, d. Bangor Eose 2nd 1504 by Madryn Mallord 

1020 III. (’.^3.)—O. Pabby Jokes, Plas Uechylched, Bryngwran, Anglesey, for Plas 

Mali 2nd 2767, bora March 26, 1917; #. David of Penrhyn 845, d. Mali 1057 by 
Plas Carwr 248. ’ 

1021 E. N.—0. H. Lloyd Edwabds, Nanhoron, Pwllheli, for Kanhoron Dnet. 

H. 0.-1022,1023,1025. 

Class 167. —WeUh Heifers^ calved on or between December 1,1917, and 
February 28, 1918, [1 entry.] 

1026 I, (^eiO.)—L ord Penrhyn, Penrhyn Castle, Bangor, for Eaney of Penrhyn, bom 
Jan. 22,1918; s. Ensign of Penrhyn 849, d. Ow 3 rfan Nancy 2nd 1794 by Plas Togo 249. 

Class 168.— WeUh Keifers^ calred on or between March 1, 1918, and 
J!^immber 30,1918. [4 entries.] ' 

1027 I. (j^lO.)—E. M. Greaves, Wera, Portmadoe, for Wern Ehianon, bom March 15; 

Glyndwr 1080; d. Wera Ideal 1280 6y Duke of Wellington 294. 

1028 II. < jC5.) -O. Parry Jones, Plas Llechylched, Bryngwran. Anglesey, for Plas Enid 
2nd, born April 28: David of Penrhyn 845, d. Plas Enid 1756 by Plas Caradoo 475. 

1029 III. (jCS.)— Lord penrhyn, Penrhyn Castle, Bangor, for Gem of Penrhyn, bom 
March 3 ; s Ensign of Penrhyn 849, d. Gellian 2bd D 872 by Berw B155. 

1028a E. E,— Benjamin B. Marsland. The Grange, Chadwick, Bromsgrove, for 
Chadvick Connie. 

Red Polls,* 

OUmw Poll BviUt, aalred in 1914, 1916, or 1916. [2 eoixies.] 

10311. (^10, & Champion.^)—T homas Brown & Son. Marham HaB, Downham 
H«rk 0 t for Marham Dauntless 11031. bom Jah. 23,1916; a. Gay Davyson 10565y d» 
Dnyy dISth HI 20697.Maiiolihi 3600. 

1032 II.(:£5.>—G. DUDLEY SMITH. Strensham Court, Worcester, for Alamm 1082D, 
bom May 11,1915, bred by the Et Hon, Sir Ailwyn E. Fellowes. K.O.V.O, HozUiig- 
h'ain Hall, Norwich; s. Honingham Alcester 10424, d. Honingham Alma 23058 by 
Honlngham Ammerdown 10035. 

Class 170. —Red Poll BulU^ calved in 1917. [1 entry.] 

1033 1. (jeiO.>—G. Dudley Smith, Strensham Court, Worcester, for Strensham Enpert 
11212, bom May 7; s. Asblyn Count 10125, d. Stren^am Euputa 2377,6 by St, Pmple 
Emperor 10095. 

Class 171. —Red Poll Bulls^ calved m 1918. [9 entries.] 

1035 I. (deio,&R.E. for Champion. 3) —BLM. The King; Sandringham, for Eojral 
Sunshine, bom Feh. ll; «. Xietton Maiiolini 10756, d. Honingham Axdeidia 2ad 24^ 

1041 IL^SsJ—MA^emoNSM^ OP Graham, Easton Park* Wickham Market, for 
Easton Laughing Fawn, born March 3; a Lysander 10610. d. Ashlyns Fawn 21969 
by Asblyns Major 9192. 


. > Champion Prize of £.5«5s. given for the best Cow or Heifer in Classes 164168. 

a rB30 towards these Prizes* were given by the Bed Poll Cattle Society. 

: s phai^ion Prize of E5 given by the Bed Poll Cattle Society for the best Bull in 
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1039 III. (jSTS.I—THOMAS BBOWN & Son, Marham Hall, Downbam Marke^ for 
yorTtflTn Panther, bom March 1; s. Kerrison Surprise 10880, <?. Pansy P 1st 20473 ly 
Fitzgerald 8958*. 

li^ E. IT.—H M. THE KINO, for Eoyal Farmer. 

H. 0.-1038. 

Glass Poll Cows or Seifers called in or before 1916. 

[15 entries,] 

1043 I. (jCIO, & Champion.i )-M AJOB D. a. ASTI<by. Little Plumstead Hall. Norwich for 
Plninstead Prieel& 25834, bom Feb. 11,1916. calved Jan. 10.1919; s. Plumstead Pearl 
1OT78. d. Plumstead Periwinkle 24772 by Acton Dairyman 9880. ^ , 

1051 U. (£5. and E N. for Champion. O—The Marchioness of Graham, Easton Park, 
Wickham Marker, for Oharmin^Lass 24484. bom July 13 1914. calved April 12,1919; 
*. Bed David 10069, d. CharminglDavy 12th 22036 by Staraton Emperor 9335. 

1050 in. (^eS.)— J. B. DIMMOCK, Shot ford Hall, Harleston, Norfolk, for Shotford Lady 
Mary 26872, bom Sept- 9, 1916, calved Oct, 31i 1918: «. Shotford Alert 10488, d. 
Eendlesham Lady Mary 24786 by Longford Demoniac 10205. 

1052 E. H.—The MARCHIONESS OF GRAHAM, for Lady Vanity. 

HC.-1046. 

Glass 173.— Med Poll Heifers^ calved in, 1917. [10 entries.] 

10611. (JCIO.1— THOMAS BROWN & SON, Marham Hall,Downham M-irket, for Marham 
Amethyst B 12th 28340. bom Jan. 18; s. Marham Gay Lad 10895, d. Honingham 
Amberley 22142 6w Acton Eocket 9764. . 

1058 n. H. Jl. TOE King, Sandringham, for Eoyal Herdsman*s Choice 26453, bom 
Jan. 21; a. Letton Majiolini 8th 10756, d. Honingham Ardentia 2nd 24651 by Honing¬ 
ham Astrologie 10303, _ 

1064 IIL (jCS.)—Toe Marchioness of Graham, Easton Park. Wickham Market, for 
Huston Elver Lys 26151, bom Jan. 28; a Lysander 10610, d. Bed Biver 218(E by Redskin 
9623* 

1066 E.1I.—G. Dudley Smith, Strensham Court, Worcester, for Strensham Starch. 
H.C.^1062.1063. 

Class Poll Mei/erSf calved in 1918. [7 entries;] 

1072 L (iffio.)— Thomas Browit A; Son, Marham Hall Downham Market, for Marham 
Flurry; a Marham Dauntless 11081, d. Flutter 18046 by Wentworth 5257. 

1071 IL ijCA)— Thomas brown & SiiN. for Marham Dainty, bom March 2; *. 

Marlmm Gav Lad 10895. d. Marham Daisy 25257 by AshlynK Ooimt 10125. 

1069 III. <^.>— Major D. G. Astley, Little Plumstead Hall Norwich, for Plumstead 
Pomegranate, bom Jan. 24; s. Plumstead Pearl 10778, d. Plumstead Proserpine 25303 
by Battleaxe 10142. 

1068 B. E,—-MAJOR D. G. ASiLEY, for Plninstead Pearmain. 


Alierdeen Angus.^ 

piua 176. —Aberdeen Augut ealved on or between Seeember 1, 1913, 

and November 30, 1916. [3 entries.] 

1077 I. Captain 0 . T. Scott, Buckland Manor, Broadway, Worcs, for Prond 

George 38595, bom May A 1915. bred by Andrew T. Reid, Auchterarder House, 
Aachrerurder; «. Romeo of Ballindaliocb 29941 d. Proud Grace of Eslibtt 46552 by 
Grace of Ballindaliocb 28100. 

1076 II. (irs.)— John Joseph Oridlan, Malsemore Park. Gloucester, for Prond Idart 
of Maisemore 38597, born March 10, 1915; t. Idart of Malsemore 33315, d. Tulip of 
Standen 43122 by Elector of Benton 21814. 

1075 III. fjCS.WoHN Joseph Oridlan. for Prince Idyll of Maisemore 42276. bora July 
2D. 1918; A Idyll of Maisemore 36219, d. Pride 7th of Maisemore 45186 by Everwise 
24436, 

Olass 176 .—Aberdeen Angus Bulls, ealved on or between Beoember 1, 1916, 
and November 30, 1917, [5 entries.] 

10811. (j^lO, Champion^ & Champion.— Captain 0. T. Soott. Buckland Manor, 
Broadway, Worca, for Etrurian of Bleaton 41498, bora Dec. 9,1916, bred by J. M. 
Marshall Bleaton, Blairgowrie; a Baron Beauford 35480i d. Etruria of Bleaton 
52860 by Emilio of Doonholm 31756. 


3 Oham^on Prize of £5 given by the Red Poll Oattle Society for the best Cow or 
Heifer in Classes 172-174 • . 

* £20 towards these Prizes were given by the Aberdeen Angus Oattle Society. 
axdj)SS*?^a^i[75180^**^ given by the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Soriety for the best 

/* Obmapjon Silver MeM given by the Argentine Aberdeen Angus Society for the 
best Animal la Olaases 175-1811 
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1078 II. Sir George Cooper. Bt.. Hursley Park, Winchester, for Elector of 
Hnrsley 41280, born Dec. 9. 1916: s. Polled Piper 38450, d. Elena of Hursley 50366 hy 
Black for Ever of BallindHlloch 25338. 

1082 III. (ie3).-"E. G. Wheler-Galton. Claverdon Leys, Warwick, for Lord Allan of 
Glaverdon 41902, born April 7, 1917; s. Darwin of Claverdon 37389, d. Black Ease 
42178 Edensor 23081. 

1080 E. N.—A. W. Maconochib, Oacketts, Ondham, Kent, for Provost Marshal ,Petain. 

Class 177* — Aberdeen Angus Bulls^ cal’sed on or between Dece^nberl^l^lT^ and 
November 30,1918. [11 entries.] 

1086 I. ''jCIOO—JOHN Joseph Cridlan, Maisemore Park, Gloucester, for Brio 2nd of 
Maisemore 4.3525. bom Dec. 11, 1917; s. Elegand of TubberdaJy 37578, d. Erica of 
Maisemore 52160 by Brave Briton of Maisemore 30218. 

1085 II. (£5,)r-J- H. BRIDGES. Langshott, Horley, Surrey, for Earl of Surrey 43238, bom 
^329^' ^ 39698, d. EUaline of Langshott 50254 by Eland of Ballindalloch 

1089 III. (£3J — A, W. Bailey Hawkins, Stagenhoe Park, Welwyn, Herts., for 
Excellence of Stagenhoe 43676, born May 8,1918; s. Mulben Elector 34889, d. Electa 
2nd 51129 by Young Rgmont 28859. 

1092 E. N.~A. W. MAOONOCHIE, CaokettA Cudham, Kent, for Black Hero of Horsted. 

H. 0.-1088. 0.-1087. 

Class 178. — Aberdeen Angus Cows or Seifers calved on or before 

Noveniber 30, 1916. [7 entries.] 

1095 I. (jflO, E. N. for Champions S. N. Champion^, & Champion.^)—A. W. Bailey 
Hawkina Stagenhoe Park. Welwyn, Herts., for Ethinison of Advie 68416, bom 
Dec. 20,1915, calved Jan. 14, 1919, bred by Peter Grant, Advie Mains. Advie, Moray¬ 
shire ; «. Prince Benison of Ballindalloch E6711, d, Etheldreda 40621 by IQlobeid 21^. 

1100 II. {£3 & E. N, for Champion.*)—EDWAaiD A. Wigan, Oonholt Park, Andover, 
HantA for Tuberose ot Gonnolt 55475. bom Dec. 16,1913, calved April 1.1919; «. Baron 
Breslau 30146. d. Tuberose of Standen 4^77 by Elector of Benton 21814. 

1094 III. (jC3.)—John Joseph Obidlan, Maisemore Park, Gloucester, for Extra of 
Maisemore 46864, born March 14, 1910, calved June lA 1919 ; s. Proud Elf 24991, d. 
Exact of Preston 41673 by Publican of Preston 21178. 

1098 E. N.— Oapt. C. T. Soott, Buckland Manor, Broadwdy, Worca., for Ida*s.Image. 

H. 0.—1099. 

Class 179. — Aberdeen Angus Seifersy calved on or between December 1, 1916} 
and November [4 entries.] 

1102 I. (jCIO.)—A. W. Bailey Hawkina Stagenhoe Park. Welwyn, Herts., for Proud 
Primrose 61185, born Jan. 6,1917, bred by the late Dr. Clement Stephenson, Sandy- 
ford Villa, Newcastle-on-Tyne; s. Prince of Jesters 32404, d. Primrose of Benton 
49743 ftpEeviver 28676. 

1103 II. (CjSS.)—E. Q. Whelbb-G ALTON, Claverdon LeyA Warwick, for Iia^ Margaret 
of Claverdon 61387, bom Dec. 11. 1916; «. Black Ehu 37266, d. Black Eyes of the 
Temple 50568 by Prince of Eockliffe 28565. 

1104 III. Edward a. Wigan. Conholt Park, Andover, Hants., for Lady Eose of 
Oonholt 61430, born Deo. 11.1016; «. Earl Ebon of Ballindalloch 35751, d. Tuberose of 
Standen 43477 by Elector of Benton 21814, 

1101 E. H. BRiDt^ES, Ldngsbott, Horley, Surrey, for Patmrie. 


Class 180, —Aberdeen Angus SeiferSy calved on or bettoeen December 1), 19X7, 
amd Necember 3% [11 entries,] 

1107 L (^elO.l-^J, H. Bridges, Langshott, Horley, Surrey, for Jill of Preston 17th 61770 
bom December 14.19X7, bred by the Bt*v. 0. Bolden, Preston Bissett, Buckingham; 
s. Jacomo 39815, d. J ill of Preston 4th 50215 by Eloro 30415. 

1109 It (j95.)— John JOSEPH Cridlan. Maisemore Park, Gloucester, for Blickbird 12th 
of Maisemore 62033, bom December 3. i917; «. Idyll of Maisemore 362l9vd. Blackbird 
3rd of Maisemore 41856 Everwise 24436. 

1111 III. <i?3.)— A, W. Bailey Hawkins. Stagenhoe Park, Welwyn. Herts., for Pride 
5th of Stagenhoe 62579, bom Jan. 11. 1.18; s, Mulben Elector 34889, d. Pride 3rd of 
Euthven 49285 52/Earl Echo of BoUindalloch 26706. 


1105 E. N.—W. E. BOARD, Great Frampton, Llantwit Major, Cardiff} for Estere! of 
Frampton 4th. 

H. 0.-1108. C.-1110. 


I Champion Gold Medal, given by the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society for the best 
animal, in Classes 175-180. 

A Champion Silver Medal given by the Argentine Aberdeen Angus. Society for the 
best Animal in Classes 175480. • 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the English Aberdeen Angus Cattle Association 
for the best animal of the opposite sex to that of the animal awarded the Champion 
Gold Medal of the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society in Classes 175-180. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was '*bred by exhibitor.*'] 

Qallowa3rs.^ 

Class 181. —Gallmmy BulU^ eahed on or between December 1, 1913, and 
November 30, 1917. [4 entries.] 

1116 L (£10, & 01iainpion.a>-JomT Cunningham, Tarbreoeh Dalbeattie, for Sapphire 
12268, d>ora May 4.1914, bred by Thomas Bigg&r and Sons. Chapel ton, Dalbeattie; 
8. Fuxe Gem 11356, d. Lizzie 2nd of Chapelton 17418 bp Lord William 7108. 

Glass 182. —ffalloway JBuIlSj calved on or between December 1, 1917, and 
November 30,1918. [3 entries.] 

1120 L (^10.WOHN Cunningham, Tarbreoeh, Dalbeattie, for Oameron 4th of Tar- 
breoch 13779, bom May 14,1918; a. Sapphire 12268, d. Tarbreoeh Bine Bill 22589 bp 
Tarbreoeh Chief 10883. 

OUss 188. —Galloway Com or Seifere calved on or b^ore 

November 30, 1916. [3 entries.] 

1123 1. (jOIO.)—John Cunningham, Tarbreoeh, Dalbeattie, for Maegie Lander 12th of 
Tarbreodh 23325, bom May 5, 1013, calved April 12, 1919; a Challenger 10837, d. 


Class 184,— GMoway Seifen^ calved on or between December 1, 1916, and 
November 30,1917. [8 entries.] 

1130 L (£10, & E. JT- fiir Gbampion.^)— W. B. Donaldson, Auchineden. Blanefleld, 
Stirlingshire, for Mabel 2nd of SOleam 25805, born Dec. 4,1916; s. Cutbbert 11450, 
d. Mabel 22047 bp Cornerstone of Stepford 10013. , , ^ ^ 

3131II. (j65.V-W. B. Donaldson, for Sowena 4th of Killeam 25809, bom Jan, 12,1917: 
8, Baleigh of Eilleam 11988^ d. Bowena 21736 bp Oornetstnne of Stepford 10013 

1133 ni. (^y-IiADT WIGAN. Eoddam Hall, Wooperton Northumbt-rland, for Queen 
lliw 10th of Tarbreoeh25779. bom Jan. 1,1917, bred by John Cunningham, Tarbreoeh, 
Dalbeattie; A Sapphire 12288. d. May Queen of Glaawick 17787 bp Professor of 
Tarbreoeh 7097. 

1128 JL H.—;D. AldBIDGE, Shetchley Hall Farm, Hinckley, for Patience of Sketchley. 

. 2.0.-1126.1127,1129. 


Wsm l^.—Gallotoay Meifers, calved on or between December 1,1917, aTid 
80, 1918. [7 entoes.] 

1184 L 0619.)—John Cunningham, Tarbreoeh Dalbeattie, for Hetty 42nd of Tarbreoidi 
2^54, bom Jan. 20, 1918; a Sapphire il2268. d. Netty 39th of Tarbreoeh 22586 by 
Sweepstakes lOOOL 

1139 u. (iC5 .)—Feanois N. M. Goublay, Milnton, Tynron, Thornhill. Dumfries, for 
Pri^ 7ih of Craigneston 26444, born Dec. 13, 1917; s. Baleigh of Eillearn 11988, d. 
Favourite of Craigneston 19625 bp Pioneer of Eilquhanity 8470. 

1138 m. Fbanois N.M. Goublay, for Christmas Bose of Craigneston 26446. born 

Dec. 1917; a Baleigh of Eilleam 11988, d. Bosetta of Craigneston 21453 by Eey- 
stone96S9. 

1135 B. H.—W. B. Donaldson, Auchineden, Blanefleld, Stirlingshire, for Glare dvd df 

EOleam. 


Ayrahires.* 

Class 186. —Ayrshire Bulls, calved in or before 1918. [2 entries.] 

1142 L Cj910.)—John McALISTEB, Brancote. Stafford, for Howies Bari, white and brown, 
bom Jan., 1917, bred by Mr. Young, Bedbills, Dumfries; s. BedhiUs Pearlstone 13803 
d. Bedhills Nora 2nd 34777. 

1141 ll. (d95.>— William Gibson, Moorside Farm, Worston, Clitberoe. for Biruieksowe 
Showbsdl 17570, white and brown, bom Feb. lx, 1918, bred by Thomas Baird, Bimie- 
ksowe, Auchinleck, Ayrshire; e. Garsclough Dreadnought 15069, d. Bimieknowe 
Gay Lass 3rd 38052 ^ Bimieknowe President 8^8. 

Glass lS7a. —Ayrshire Com or Nelfers (iTi-mlA). [5 entries.] 

11481. (aClO.)—W illiam Gibson, Moorside Farm, Worston, Olitheroe, for Moorside 
Aeama iS527^rown with white noarkinga born April 23,1912; a Willoztown St. 
John ^3, d. WiUortown Jean Stad 27741 bp Willoxtown Morrison 7154. 

1146IL (jC5.>—William Gibson, for Anclunuoigh Tibbie 26319, white and brown, bom 
. March ^ 1910. calved April, 18,1919, bred by William Bone, Auchincloigb, Galston, 
Ayi^ire; s Auchincloigh General 7592, d. Auchincloigh Mirlie 3rd (A.V. 81, p.^ 691). 


^ £20 towards these Prizes were given by the Galloway Cattle Society. 
Ohu^s^f’i^ Prize of £5 given by the Galloway Cattle Society for the best animal in , 

» £20 toward thaae Prizes were given by the Ayrshire Cattle Herd ]^k Sodety. 
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1144 III. (ifiS.)—W illiam: Gibson, for AucMncloiffh Crocus 31954, white with brown 
markings, born April 17, 1912, bred by William Bone. Auchincloigh, Galston, Ayr¬ 
shire ; s. Auchincloigh Bogside 8814, d, Auchincloigh Derby 2nd 21020. 

Glass 187b.— Ayrshire Corns or Heifers (in~calf), 

1147 I. C^io.)— WILLIAM Gibson, Moorside Farm, Worston, Olitheroe, for Gree Yoimg 
Tibbie 51541, white, born March 17, 1915, bred by Wm. T. Dunlop, Gree Farm,- 
Fenwick, Ayrshire; s. Hillhouse Royal Ensign 11409, d. Gree Tibbie 36214 hy Gree 
King of Sanquhar 6412. 


British 3F^iesians.‘ 

The Utters F.RS. after the number of an animal indicates that siteh animal is registered 
in the Friesch Rundvee Stamboek (Friesland OattU FUrd Book) Zwartebonte (Black and 
White) Section, 

The Utters E., F.RS.i refer to the Hulystamboek (AuadUary Eerd Book) Zwartebonte 
(Black and White) Section of the Friesch Bundvee Stamboek, * 

Unless otherwise stated, the numbers refer to the British Friesian Herd Book. 


Class lBS,^SHiish Friesian Bulls\ calmed in or before 1916. [7 entries.] 

1149 L (£10, & Champion^.)—A. <ib J; Bbown, Hedges Farm, St. Albans, for Petygards 
(imported) Bles Albert 4321, bom Not. 16, 191A bred by Jan Boersma, Friena 
Holland; s Albert 1306 H., F.ka, d; Anna 3rd 10955 F.aS. by Jan 2591 F.R S. 

1155 II. (£b, & B.N. ibr Ohampion.9)~G. H. Wintebbottom, Junb.. Horton Hall, 
Northampton, for Commieston (imported) Boland 3721, bom Feb. 5, 1914, bred by 
D. H. Halbesma, Warga, Holland; s, Bikus 6542 F.B.a, d. Wiepkje 13411 F.B.a by 
Cesar 1514 H F.B.S. 

1153 III. (jC 3.)—LOBD RAyLBiOH,Terling Place, Witham, Essex, for Terling (imported) 
Verwschting 4543, bom Feb. 14. 191A bred by Messrs. Sehaap, Deersum, Holland; 
«. Ceres 449T P.B.S., d. Tweeling 1st 12122 F.B.S. by Douwe 3012 F.B.S. 

1151 B. B.—Bobbbt E. Pareeb, Easton, Norwich, for Qsmaston (ImiK>rted) Frits. :' 


Glass X89 .—British Friesian Bulls, calmed in 1917. [10 entries.] 

11611. (<C10.)— William G. Player, Ednaston Manor, Derby, for Boekwood Miel^e’s 
Conqueror 8651, bom Feb. 15. bred by Major B Y. Bozenburg, Lockwood, Lyduey 
Gloa ; s. Gorstage (imported) Mietje*s Victor 3939, d, Gorstage Ghent 1496. 

1157 II. (i95.>-*SXB Henby Webb. Bt., Kilforge, Holme Lacey. Hereford, for Colton Yio 
Bram ^d 7647, bom March 16, bred by Hugh Brown, Colton Maina Dunfermline; «. 
Colton (imported) Vic Bram 3706, d, Colton Bramble 2tod 14260 by Fairlight WiBielm 

1186 III. (jffS.)—S ydney J. Wbighy, Woodside, Quom, Loughborough, for Hedges 
Colton Fokke 8026, bom Nov. 28, bred by A & J. Brown, Hedges Farm, St. Albans: a 
Hedges (imported) Fokke 2nd 3993, d. Colton Lady Mary 6844 by Fairhght Wilhelm 
139. , 


1163 B. H.—G. B. BADOLIFFE, Pool Bank Farm, Tarvih, Chester, for Dnnxiinald 
Haeayemairsbhaap. 

H.O.-I163. U-1156,.lia4. 


Class FrUsian Bulls, calved in 1918, [15 entries.] 

1189 I, (i9lb.)—GBOBGB A.FBANOIS, West Seaton, Arbroath, for Seaton Boland 10593, 
bom May 10; <• Commieston (imported) Boland 3721, d, Seaton (import^) Johanna 
5th 19252 6yGeert 2nd 6695 F.B.S. . , 

1178 11, (iCS.)-TREVO b luams, Pynesfleld Manor, West Hyde, Eickmansworth, for 

Oloeihouse King Akkebot 9327, bom Feb. 26: «. Golf Botermijn 2nd 6327, 4. Garton 
(imported) aFI 6th 17794 by Albert 2ttd 5611 F.B.a 
1175 IIL (^3.)—F. W. D Bobinson, Boos HaU, Beccles, Suffolk for Beecles Botenulfs 
9031, bom April 15; s. Golf (imported) Botermijn 3919, d,Qol£ (imported) Sietske lOm 
17843 feyJouke 5363 F.BS. 

1173 IV. (jC2.)~-FBEDEBtGE Neame, Macknade, Faversham. for Wychnor Doug^ I08S7, 
bom March 23; bred by Lieut.-Col. Harrison, Wycbnor Park, Buyton-on^rent j e. 
'^chnor (imported) Tme 47()9, d. Lavenham Dora 9652, 

1166 V. (jC2.)-~W. a. Bbooelehubst, Henbury Pa^’k,Macclesfield for Hedges Bonnia 
Fokke 9863. bom Feb. 23, bred ^ A. & J. Brown, Hedgeft Farm, St. Albans: s. Hedges 
(imported) Fokke 2nd 3993, d. Hedges Bonnie Annie 1698 by Hedges Hawkrigg Duke 


1170 B. N.—Libot.-Col. W. E. Habbison, , Wycbnor Park, Burton'4)n-Ttenh for 
Wycbnor OounciUor. 

, H.a~1176. 0.-1174,1177, 


I £36 towards these Prizes were given by the British Friesian Cattle Society. ' 
a Champion Silver. Mhdal given by the British Friesiah Cattle Society for the heat 
BtOl in qiasses 188-190. 
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Glass 191.— British Fi^iesian Cows calvedr in or lief ore 1915. 

[14 entries.] 

1189 I. U10,& Champion. I )“OLYMPiA A.GEiouiiTURAii Company, Limited, Ouse- 

f ate, Selby, for Dnnninald Daphne 14532, bom Jan. 23,1913, calved May 10,1919, bred 
y Major David A. Spence, Dunninald Mains, Montrose; s. Dniminald Agility 1165, d. 
DunninaJd Amazon 7472. 

1194 II. (if5.)-OHElsroPHER WOEDSWOETH, Brooklands, South Godstone, Surrey, for 
Brooklands (Imported) Sietske 4th 17052, bom April 7,1913, calved Nov. 11; 1918, bred 
by J. J. Oostra, Mantgum, Holland; a Bertus 5935, F.XUS^ d Siet^e 22599 H., F.B.S. 
11^ ni. & J. Brown, Hedges Farm, St. Albans, for Hedges Sweet Buttercup 

15030. bom Oct. 12,1913, calved June 7,1919; s. Hedges Champion of Champions 271, 
d. Hedges Anatta 1670 by Watford Chief 841. 

1182 IV. A. & J. Brown, for Hedges Pretty Queen 1868, bom Nov. 5,1910, calved 

June 5,1919; s. Hedges Prince Lawrence 303, d. Hedges Bloomer 1694. 

1185 E. H. — James dale, Felhampton Court, Church Stretton, Salop, for Cymric 
Patience. 

Glass 192.— British JSh*iesian Jffeifers (iurmilh'), mired in 1916 or 1917. 

[7 entries.] 

1195 I. (dClO, & B. H. fbr Champion.^}—JOHN BROMET, Golf Links Farm, Tadcaster, for 
Hedges Monikka 2497(1 bom June 8,1916, calved Oct. 4,191^ bred by A. & J. Brown, 
Hedges Farm, St. Alban’s; s. Hedges (Imported) Fokke 2nd 3993, d. Colton Monica 
14316 by Colton Puritaa 96. 

1200 II. (jffe.)—T revor williams, Pyneafleld Manor, West Hyde, Eickmansworth, for 
Ga^n AkVft 8th 24588, bom June SO. 1916, calved Jan. 5,1919, bred by Richard Ford, 
Gkrton, DrifBLeld; e. Carton (Imported) Bravo 3895, d. Garton ^Imported) Akke 6th 
. 17794 eiy Albert 2nd 6611 F.E.S. 

1201 ZXI. (jC3.)-^EORGE Woodfisld, The Leys, Gnosall. Staffs., for Fillongley Queen 
Mary 24486, bom June 27, 1916, calved April 16.1919; s Wychnor (Imported) Tme 
4709;d. Fairlight Mooi-Maisie 7752 by Fairlight Kaiser 131. 

1198 H. — Olympia agricultural Company, limited, Ousegate, Selby, for 
Oprsebar Blossom. 

H.a~lX97. 

(Bass XZZf^BrUish-Friesian Meif&rs^ ealved in 1918. [26 entries.] 

1205 L (^10.>~A. & J, Brown, Hedges Farm, St. Albans, for Hedges Sprightly Dutch 
-Girl 2nd 33946, bom Jan. 9; s. Hedges (Imported) Fokke 2nd 3993 d. Hedges Sprightly 
^ 1912 Breedon. 

1212 n. Sa F. POOL, Down Bams Farm, West End, Hayes, Middlesex, for 

Xi^enham Formosa 34053, bom Jan, 1; s. Hedges (Imported) Fokke 2nd 3993, d. 
^ Colton Monica 14316 by Colton Puritan 95- 

1226.1X1. jCS.)—W, &R. Wallace, MardleyBury, Knebworth, Herts., for Knebworth 
Cesar’s Tibby 2nd 34344, bom Feb. 19; s. Knebworth (Imported) Cesar4065, d. Onjjgie 
Tibby 7114 by Knebworth Conqueror 361. 

1216 IV. (je2 .)—Major David a. Spence, Dunninald Mains, Montrose, for Dunninald 
Irene 33110, born Jan. 4; Dunninald Goatsomairschaap 6175, d. Dunninald Fillpail 
20838 by Macnade Northern Star 2963. 

1214 V, (£2.)—G.B. Radclipfe, Pool Bank Farm, Tarvin, Chester, for Tarrin Hyacinth 
36158, born August 27: a Dunniuald Haeayemairscbaap 7699, d. Tarvin Flora 26688 
b/y Tarvin (Imported) Pel Klaas 4521. 

1213 E. H.— G, B. Radcliffb, for Tarvin Hester. 

H. 0.-1207. C.-1206,1221. 

Jerseys.® 

the Jersey Classes^ the number inserted within brackets after the name of an animal 
indicates the number of such animal in the Island Berd Book, A number without 
brackets indicates that the animal is registered in the JSSnglish Jersey Berd Book, 

(Bass 194. — Jersey Bulls^ calted in 1914,1915, or 1916. 

[5 entries.] 

1228 I.(j9lO,3sGhampion.a)—M ajor the Hon. Harold Pearson, Cowdray Park, 
Midhurst, Suasex. for Pioneers Koble 12416, dark fawn, bom March 21,1915, bred by 
E. E. Leonard, St. Owen’s, Jersey; s, (Stolden Fern’s Nobis 10626, d. Bontijliere 
P.aH.O.9670. 

1230 II. (£5, & E. H. for 0hampion.s>-HORACE Walker, Beach Bitton, Gloucester; 
for Lord Oxford 12376, broken colour, bom April 14,1915, bred by R. R. Lempriere, 
St. Martin s, Jersey; s. Agatha’s Oxford Noble 11209, d. Lady Noble Fern 1910451/ 
Golden Fem Noble 10626. __ 

1 Oh^pion Silver Medal given by the British Friesian Cattle Society for the best 
Cow or Heifer in Classes M-193. - 

« go towards these Prizes were given by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 

, »^^mpion Prize of £5 given by the l^Ush Jersey Cattle Society for the best ^uU 
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1227 III, (jea.)—J. E. A. WILLIS FLEMING, iTorth Rtoneham Park, Eastleigh, Hants, for 
Clarencia*s Gk)ld Lad 5446. whole colour, born IS^rch 27,1916, bred by A. G. Haugeux, 
St; Owen’s, Jersey; a Olarencia’s GN)ld Medallist 12251, d. Olarencia’s Royal Girl 
1867.^ Golden JoUy 7618. 

1229 R. S’,—Mrs. Rudd, Pelbridge Park Farm, East Grinstead, for Fire King. 

H. 0.—I.s31. ’ 

Class 195. — Jerseij calved in 1917. [6 entries.] 

1237 I. (i?10 .)—Brig.-GBN. J, T. WIGAN, O.M.G., D.S.O.. M.P,. Ingatestone Court, Ingate- 
stone, Essex, for Red Ensign (vol. 29, p. 28), whole colour; bom May 2 , bred by 
H. V. M. Clark, Lyndsaya Ingatestone, Essex; a Illustrious 10289, d, Wotton Red 
13gg (vol. 27. p. 42) hy Red Cloud 11818. 

1235 IL (j^5.)— Miss 0. Byng Lucas, Great Oulverden, Tunbridge Wells, for Goddington 
Pioneer 3rd, white, bom April 21, bred by A. Miller-Hallett. Goddington, Chelsfleld, 
Kent; 4 . Pioneer’s Noble 12416, d. Godmngton Lady Aldan 2nd (vol 28, p. 263) by 
Goddington Noble 11 th 11.335. 

1236 in. (£S,)-TR& BSORS. OF THE LATE GEORGE MURRAY SMITH, Gumley Hall, 
Market Harborough, for Bayleaf s Jap (5545) C, whole dark grey, born March 2, 
bred by A. V. Godfrey, St. Queen’s, Jersey; s. The (3id 12473, d. Bayleaf 6 lst (20048), 

Oxford Beau 11483. 

1233 R. K.— Mbs. Maud S. Hunter, West Fields, Newnham, Daventry, for Fish Royal. 
H* 0.^*1232. 

Glass 196. — Jer&ey Bulls, calteA in 1918. [18 entries.] 

1239 I. (iClO.)— W. M. Cazalet, Fairlawne, Tonbridge, for Fairlawna Bema. whole 
colour, bom April 8 ; s. Sir Toby 12154, d. JoUy Berna Lass (vol 24, p. 335) by Jolly 
Tqphunter 9646. 

1246 II. (^5.)— Mrs. O. M. McIntosh. Havering Park. Romford, for Bright Raleigh 
whole colour, bom March 5, bred by G. A. Messnoy, Jersey ; «. The Cid (6316) H.O* 
d. Bright July Princess (21258» H.O. by Elena’s Prince (4591) H.O. 

1245 III. (jC3.)— Miss 0. Byng Lucas. (Jreat Oulverden. Tunbridge Wells, for Cnlverden 
Pioneer, mulberry, bora April 18; a. Pioneer’s Noble 12416, d. La Sente’s Fairy 
(vol. 29, p. 295) ftv Self Acting 11147. 

1247 IV. ( 4 ^.)—H. LEYBORNB rOPHAM, Hunstrete House, Pensford, near Bristol, for 
Golden ClidL broken colour, bom May 24, bred by J. C- U. Badier, St. Martin, Jersey; 
8- The Cid 12473, d. Golden Joy (12246) by Diplomatic Golden Lad. 

1251 V. (j&2.)~‘Mrs. Hayes Sadler, Norsebury, Sutton Scotney, Hants, for Bayleafs 
Old, dark fawn, bora Jan. 19, bred by A. G. Norman, Trinity, Jersey; s. The Cid 
12473, d. Bayleaf 74th 22131. 

1244 R. K.—Mrs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton Park Ranger. 

H. 0.-1248,1252, 1255. 

Class 197. —Jersey Caws (in-mWi), calsed in or before 1915. 

[33 entries,] 

1263 I; (j 210. & Champion. ^)-^W. M. Cazalet, Fairlawne, Tonbridge, for Jolly Berna 
Lass (vol. 24, p. 335). whole colour, horn July 25,1910, calved March 30,1910, bred by, 
J. lie Cornu, St-Owen’s Jersey; a. Jolly Foxhunter 9646,. d. Bernadotte 5th (15040) 
P.S.O,&y Monster 9354. ^ 

1268 II. (Ar5, dc R. N. for Champioii.')— Mrs. C. M. McIntosh. Havering Park, Romford, 
for Glozalia (vol 23). whole colour, bom. March 25, 1911, calved Mav 8. 1919, 
bred by J. Joicey, Poulton PrioiT» Fairford, Glos.; s. Fairy’s Due, d. Gloxinia hy 
Chief Justice 71 S. 

1371 HI (jCS.)—Mrs. Rudd, Felbridge Park Farm, East Grinstead, for . Meadow Vale 
Pride (^774) O, whole colour, bora April 1,1913, calved April 17, 1919. brad by H,L, 
Palmer, Growith, Jersey: a Cyclone 3rd (11274) d. Beyonolaine’s Pride (13740) hy 
Irvington (3656). 

1286 IV. (;C2.)--MRS. EDGAR WATTS, Eastwood, Falfleld. Glos., for Merry Mom (vol. 26, 
p, 341) whole colonr, bora May 31,191^ calved April 1,1919, bred by J. S-LeGresley, 
St. Martin’s; s. Consul 11648, d. Little Damozel (16772) P.S.C. by Nobel of Oaklaasds 
O-ieeiP-sc. 

1357 V. (A2.)—JOSEPH Carson, Crystalbrook, Theydon Bois, Essex, for Agnes Dttshsss 
20673. whole colour, born April 24,1913, calved March 29,1919, bred ^ F. S. Rimew, 

• St. Mary’s Jersey; s. Golden Fern’s Noble 4570, d. Agnes Maria F.S:H,0. (10523). 

1288 R. K.— Lady Wbrnhbr, Luton Hoo, Luton, Beds,, for Bombay’s Pet 4th. 

H. 0.-1259,1264,1270,1272. 

Class 198. —Jersey Heifers (inrmilh'), calved in 1916. [10 entries.] 

1293 I. (iClO.)— JOSEPH Carson, Crystalbrook, Theydon Bois, Essex, for Kohls Fsm 
Maraeas 23324, whole colour, bora May 21, calved. May 20. 1919. bred by^ E- B. 
Leonard, St. Owen’s, Jersey; $• Golden Fern’s Noble 4570, d Maraeas 19030 hy Noble’s 


t Champion Prise of £5 given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the best Cow 


xc 


Awcivd of Live Stock JP^izes at CaTdiff^ 1919. 


CUnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

1297 II (jCS.!—The Exors. of the LA.TB George Murray Smith, Gumley Hall 
Market Harborough, for Fern’s Oxford Laurena (23562) ao.. broken colour light 
brown, born May 8,calved May 31,1919, bred by J. Picot, TnnityJ 

Oxford Noble 2nd (5297), d. Golden Pern’s Laurena (19515) Golden Pern s Noble 
(4570) 

1298 III. CZZ.y-'SL Bruce ward. Godington, Ashford, Kent, for ^ergreen (vol 28. 

S . 86). whole colour, bom Sep . 4, calved April 14,1919, bred % the Dowager Countess 
oberts, Ascot; s. Oatillon’s Prince 11639, d. Etiquette (voL 22, p, 298). 

1296 E. E.—MRS. BUDD, Pelbridge Park Farm, East Qrinstead, for Premature. 

H. 0.-1291,1296. 

Glass 199. —Jersey JSeifere (in-‘mUh% calved in 1917. [11 entries,] 

1307 I. (^10.)—R. Bruce ward, Godiugtou, Ashford. Kent, for Gapsella, whole colour, 
bom Feb. 25, calved April 10, 1919. bred by H. Padwick^ West Thomey, Sussex; 
«. ( Japsicum 10892, d. Jaffa, by La Fosse Hero 9303. _ ^ 

1306 IL IJC5.)—Mas. HAYES SADLER, Norsebury, Sutton Scotney, HantSy for Wotton 
Catriona. fawn and white, bom April 22, calved April 24,1919, bred by Idrs. Evelyn, 
Wotton House. Dorking; «. Bed Cloud 11818, d. Oatrin (vol. 24, p. 267.) 

1305 III. MRS. G. M. MoiNTOSH, Havering Park, Romford, for Prime Sbrty, 
whole colour, tom March 29, calved Mjay 30, 1919. bred by Miss Hanbury, The 
Manor House. Litcle Berkhamstead, Herte.; <• Sixty’s Lad, 12155, d. Prince 2nd 
(vol.27,p.352.) 

1299 B.H, JOSEPH CARSON, Orystalbrook, Theydon Bois, for My Pet’s Noblesse. 
H.O,-1301,1S02, 

Glass 200.—Jersey Cows or JSeifers (in-milk)^ bred by JExhibitor, and 
sired in Great Britain or Ireland. [7 entries.] 

1256 I. (J?ie.>—GBOSVSNOR berry, Bromley Hall Standon, Herts., for Tenda (voL 27, 
p. 14), white, bom July 25.1915. calved March A1919; «. Thorn’s .lurelius 2nd 12171, 
a, Oasterina (vol. 27, p. 343) by Post Master IIIIO. . _ 

1296 II. (-es.)—ARTHUR B. SANDERSON, Morven, Potters Bar. for Bentley Beauty, 
broken ooiour, bom Feb. lA 1916. calved April 1919; s. Virginia’s Golden Fern, 
d. Bentley Blossom by Topsey^s Hero. ^ 

1264 m, (i^)^MRS. EVELYN. Wotton House, Dorking, Surrey, for Wotton Margaret 
(vol. p. 364). whole colour, bom June 13,1914, calved May 8,1919; a Teovil Lad 
10^^ d. Wotton Daisy Noble (vol 25, p, 500) by Pavilion’s NoOle Mi35. 

W B;Hv Edwin George Weeks, Lansdown House, Warmley, Bristol for L’Etacq 
Daisy 6tih. 

C.-1308. 

Glass 201.—Jersey Heifers^ calved in 1918. [14 entries.] 

13X6 I. (jCIO.)— MRS. C. M. MolHTOSH, Havering Park, Bomford, for Fragrance 2nd, 
whole colour, bom April 7, bred by J. F. Lescher, Boyles Court, Warley, near 
Brentwood. Essex; s. Butterwort, d. Fragrance. 

1315II, (£5.)—Lt.-Col. the Hon. H, G. Henderson, Kitemore, Faringdon, Berks., 
for Snowborry, whole colour, bom April II; Buster 11944, d. Cowslip's Golden 
Snowflake (vol, 25, p. 305) by Cowslip’s Golden Noble 10,662. 

13201^ (dCS.)—B. Bruce Ward, (iodingtnn, Ashford Kent, foriElvetham BubyBnd, 
broken colour, born March 11, bred by F.H.A.G. Oalthorpe, Elvetbam, Winchlleld: 
f. Blighty (vol. 30) d. Baron’s Ally by Financial Baron 4602. 

1313 rv. (j£;2.)—LORD GLANBLY, The Court. St. Pagans, Cardiff, for fawn, born Nov. 26 • 
s. Blackberry Jem, d. Combination’s Queen, ’ 

B14 B.N.— Lt.-Col. The Hon. H, G. Henderson, for Jacqueline. 

H. 0.-1317,1323. 0.-1318. ^ 

Queraseys.' 

NIP.—UnZws otherwise stated, the numbers refer to the JSnylish Guernsey Berd Book, 
dam ^2.— Guernsey Bulls, calved in 1914, 1915, or 1916. [7 entries.] 

1330 L UlO, & Ohampion.*)-H. Fitzwaltbr Plumptre, Goodnestone Park. Canter¬ 
bury, for Bose Lad of Goodnestoe Sm fawn and white, born April 11,1016, bred 

C^5->~Mes. O. L. HERBERT. Olytba Park, Abergavenny, for Glebe Farmer 
|137, fawn ^d white, bora March < 1915, brecl by the late Hon. JohnT de^®e 
Perranwell, Oorawall; a Tregonning Good Friday 2nd 

1 m towards these Prizes were given hy the English 

^ «iYe» by the Engli^ Guernsey Cattle 


iety for the beit^ 


Award of Live Stock Prizes at Cardiff^ 1919. xci 


[Unlew otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred b 7 exhibitor.*’} 


1828 in. (dC3.)^MBS. Jb&voisb, Herriard Pa^k. Basingstoke, for Herriard Governor 
2nd 2977, fawn and white, born March 17.1914; s. Governor of the Ch^ne 1297 P.S., 
B.G.A.S., d. Nora 8th of Les Howards 1U233 by Golden Hero of L’Etiennerie 1507 
P.S« R.G.A.S. 


1325 E.H.—A. W. Bailey Hawkins, Stagenhoe Park. Welwyn, Herts., for Stegenhoe 
Governor. 

H. 0.-1329.1331. 


OhuBS 203.— Ghiernsej/ calved in 1917. [6 entries.] 

1336 I. (^10, &E.ir. for Champion. 1 )—M]^ PRAip: PRATT-BABLOW,Lynchmere House, 
Haslemere. fw Prince of Vimiera 3577, fawn, bom June 27, bred by P. Bellois, 
Vimiera, St., Peter Port, Guernsey; «. Valentines Honour of the Passee 3826 d. 
Dolly Gray 3rd of Vimiera 14728 R.G.A.S. by Flora’s Sequel 2nd of Vimiera 2921 
B.G.A.S. 

1335 II. (^5.)-MRS. W. Howard Palmbe, Murrell Hill, Binfield, Berks., for Murrell 
Governors King of L’Etiennerie 3765 B.Q.O.S., lemon and white, bom April 8. bred 
by Mrs. S. Le Prevost, L’Etiennerie, Castel, Guernsey; s. Governors Kings Prize 
3473. d. Lily 2nd of Les Bordages 13263 by Governor of the Ohfene 1297 P.S., E.G.A.S. 

1333 III. (A‘3,)—Mbs. R. 0. Bainbbidge. Elfordleigh, Plympton, South Devon, for 
Elfordleigh Prince, 3511, fawn and little white, bom Dec. 3; s. Elfordleigh Pnnce 
Royal 31^ d, Beauchamp Bramble 3rd 9298 by Billy of the Val 2412. 

1334 R.lir.— A. W. Bailey Hawkins, Stagenhoe Park, Welwyn, Herts., for Chief of ^ 
Stagenhoe. 

0.-1333a. 


Class 204.— 6hiemsey Bulls^ calved in 1918. [13 entries.] 

1342 I. (jCIO.)— Mbs. W. Howard PALMEB, Murrell Hill, Binfield, Berks., for Murreir 
Gold Boy 3763, red and white, bom March 6; t. Lynchmere Lord Roberts 2nd 27^ d. 
Murrell Golden Cherry 10223 by Hayes Fido 2nd 2460. 

134411. (jC5-)— Mbs. frank Pbatt-Bablow, Lynchmere House, HaslemerA for 
Governor 4th des Buettes 3718. fawn, bom May 23, bred by J. Naftel, Les Ruettes. St. 
SaviouPs, Guernsey ; #. Polly’s Governor des Ruettes 3906 B.GA.S., d. Beauty of the 
Ruettes 6634 P.S., RG.A.S. ty Golden Noble 2nd 1524 P.S., aG.A.S, 

1337 ni. (iCS.)— Mbs, Lionel Oobbbot, HOeklev House. Cberiton, Alresford, Hants, for 
Fancy’s Bream, fawn and white, bom June 8, bred by Sir H. P. Lennard. Bt;, 
Wickham Court West Wickham, Kent; A Warbler’s Dream 3249. d. Wickham Fancy 
8 th 11058 by Wiekbam May King 2883. 

1346 B. K.—Mbs. Frank Pbatt-Bablow, for Lynriimere Pride 4th. 

H. 0.^1340,1341,1360. ‘ 


Class %f^>--Ouem8ey Cows (inrmilk\calved in or before 19U. 

[13 entries.] 

1868 I* <^X8, & (Buunpi6n.3)—'A. W^ Bailey Hawkins, Stagenhoe J?ark, Wjslwy^ 
Herte„ for Sti^nnoe Rose of Gold 11618. fawn and white, bom Hov. 20.1810, calved - 
March 5,1819. wed by R. E. Ohilcott CloveUy. SI Andrew^s, Guernsey. . 

1361 XL JAMES Remnant, Bt.. MJPn The Grange, Hare Hatch, Tvi^or^ 

Berke..for Donnington Jane 80H diSxlL fawnjmm ]Srov;lA 1908.calvedMaVL 
bred by A. 0. Harris, Donnington Manor, Ohieheetw ; a Lord Howe of w^icein 
Wood 1962, A Donnington Beanty 6418 Apse Frederic 1075. _ , ,. 

1360 III. Mbs. W. HOWARD palmer. Murrell Hill, BthSeld. Beorks^ fo* Omta 
7th of Warren Wood 9949, lemon and white, bom Jan. 1,1913, calved April 25,1919, 
bred by late J. Small, Warren Wood, Hayes, Kent; a Godolphfn Bar Gold 2136. d, 
Donnington Eversweet 6113 5v Donnington Lad. 1369. 

1358 B. B.— Mbs. Jbbvoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke, for Fanny du Fouloh 22nd. 
0.-1353,1367,1363. 


CIms 206.— 6hbemtey Cows or JSeifers calved in 1915 or 1916; 

[9 entries.] 

1370 1. UlO.)—MBS. W. Howard palmer, Murrell Hill, Binfield, Berks., for Murrell 
Bobina 11571, red and white, bom Aprili25,1915, calved Tune 6,1919; a MurrellHerw 
King 2803, d. Bobs 27th 7169 by Champion ef the Bourg 1808. 

1366 11. Mbs. Lionel Oobbbtt, Hockley House, Cberiton, Alresford, Hants, for 
Wickhm Fan<w 9th 1180A fawn and white, bom Feb. 26,1915, calved April 26,1819, 
bred by Sir H. F. Lennard, Bt, Wickham Court West Wickham, Kent; a Wickham 
. May King 2883, d. Wickham Fancy 2nd 7133 57 Hanbury 1669. 


1 Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society for the best 
Bull in Classes 203-204. ' 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society for the best 
Cow or Heifer in Classes 205-208. 
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Award of Live Stock Prizes at Cardiff, 1919. 


CUnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor/’] 

Governor of the Barras 2966. d, Butterwort 0th 9342 hy Flenr-de-Lys 4th 2136. 

1365 E. S,— MBS. R 0. BAINBBIDGB, Blfordleigh, Plympton, for Blfordleigh Boma. 
0.-1364,1369. 

207. —Guernsey Seifers^ oaVeed in 1917. [9 entries.] 

1376 I. (aeiO.)-MBS. W. HOWAED PAUsn^ M^eU Hill. Binfleld, Be^. ^r Mnmll 
Donata 12984 lemon and white, bom March 26; s. Lynchmere Lord Roberts 2nd 2794 
d, Donata 7th of Warren Wood 9949 fty Godolphin Bar Gcdd 2136. ; 

1378 II. <-e5.)—H. PITZWALTBE PLUMPTRB, Goodnestone Parh, Oanterbnry. forLgAie of 
Goodnestone 4th 12926. fawn and white, bom April 16: j. Governor of the Barras 
2966, d. Lottie of Goodnestone 2nd 10180 Z>y Golden Noble 1930. « 

1373 HI. (jC3.)— Mss. R. 0. Bainbridqk Blfordleiffh, ^ 

Troqnean Euby 4th 13168, fawn and ’^ite, born May 16, calved May 419W, bred by 

. W, Penrose, 23 Ohapel Street, St. Just, Cornwall; a Treqnean Pete 2nd 3246, d, 
Treqnean Ruby 2nd 11033 bj/ Treqnean Prince 2nd 2678. 

1374 E. N.—W. T. Curtis, Pitznells, Ewell, Surrey, for Donnington Gladness 9th. 

H. 0.-1380. 0-1376,1377. 

Glass 208. —Guernsey Heifers^ edited in 1918. [13 entries.] 

. D.™, t« 

Oranget fawn and white, bom May 8; s. Blfordleigh Prince Royal 3125, d, Beauchamp 

Citron Blossom 2nd 9300 by Billy of the Val 3rd 2415. _ rr ± 

J385 in. (ifiS.)— A. W. Bailby Hawkins, Stagenhoe Park. Welwyn, Herts., for Stagen- 
hosEoae of Gold 3rd, fawn, no white, bom April 2; s. Stagenhoe Governor 3405, d. 
Stagenhoe Rose of Gold 4763 F.S., E.G.A.S. 

1382 E. E.—mbs. B. 0. BAiNBBmaE, for Blfordleigh Lemon. 

E. 0.-1388,1391. 

Kerries.® 

SJ.—In ihe Ssrry OUam, the manbar itaerted wUMn brael^ otter the mme ej an taUriMl 
indicates the nuniber of such animal in the Irish Kerry Serd A numb^ 

vaUhout brackets indicates that the animaHs reyietered in the English Kerry Eerd Book. 

(am 209.—JTm-y BuXls, ealeed in 1916, 1916, 1917, or 1918. [2 entries.] 
1394 1. (jeio,)—T hb Knight op KBREY, Valencia island, Ca Kerry, Ireland, for 
Valenoia Chieftain (806>, bom March 24 1915; s. Valencia Barla-Mohr (736), d. 
Valencia Fiona (3427J6y Desmond (489). « * 1 . 

13S@II. (iC5, & Champion*.)—COL. E. Boyds, M.P., Holy Cross, Caythorpe, 
Grantham, for Minlsy Bmperor, hom Dec, 5,1917, bred by Laurence Currie, Miuley 
Manor, Famborongh, Hants; s. Valencia Lord 3rd (370), d. Minley Mistress (1253). 

OUlss 210.— Kerry Cmos (in-milh')^ ealted in or before 1915. 

[3 entries.] 

1396 I. (-eiO. k E. E. for Champion. <)—The Wellington live Stock Co., Limited, 
Coolham, Sussex, for Coquet Babchick 2038, black, bom May 17,1914, calved April 9, 
1919, bred by Captain John L.AmeaThi8tleyhaugh.Longhorsley,Northumberland; 
Sn La Mancha Lifeguard 284 d. Walton Lanky ^d 1864 by Walton Diver 270, 

Class 211.— Kerry Heifers edited in 1916 or 1917. 

[No entry.] 

Class %1%,-^Kerry Heifers {not in-milk'),, edited in 1917 or 1918. 

[3 entries.] 

14011. (jClO, St Champion.*)— The Wellington Live Stock Co., Limitsd, Ooolham, 
Sussex, for Coquet Gipsy (VoL 18, p. 5). bom May 12,1917, bred by Captain John L. 
Amea Thistleyhaugh.Longhor8ley,Northumberland; s. Coquet Duke 380, d. C[oquet 
Babchick 2038 by La Mancha Lifeguard 284, 

ion Prize of £5 given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society for the best 


^ towards these Prizes were given by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle 
Society. 

* Challenge Trophy, value £20, given by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society 
for the best Bull in Class ^ whose dam has won a prize or commendation In the Milk 
or Butter Tests at either of the Shows of the E.A.S.E., Bath and West, Eoyal Counties, 
Trizw, and London Dairy Show. 

* meer Challenge Cup, value Twenty-dve Guineas, given by the English . Kerry and 
Dexter Cattle Society for the best inlzual in Classes 2(3-2;^ 
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Award of Live Stock Prizes at Cardiff^ 1919. 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named hdlow was “bred by exhibitor.**] 

1400 II. (^5.)—The WELLINGTON LIVE STOCK Oo., LiMiTBD. for Ooquet Geranium 
(vol. 18, p. 5), black, b ;m April 22, 1917, bred by Captain John L. Ames, Thistley- 
^^nghoraley, Northumberland; a Coquet Duke 380, d. W^ton lianky 2nd 
1864 dy Walton Diver 270. * 

1399 III. (;C3.)— OOL. B. Royds, M.P., Holy Cross, Caythorpe, Grantham, for Caythozpe 
2nd (voL 18), bom June 9,1917; s, Minley Nigger 348, d. Caythorpe Gort 1790 
tyKilmoma Duke 16th 250; » eg 

Dexters. ^ 

Bexter Classesy the number inserted within brackets after the name of an animal 
inaicdies the number of such animal in the Irish Dexter Herd Book. A number with- 
out brackets indicates that the animal is registered in the English Dexter Serd Book. 

Class 213.-^De{xster Bulls, cahed in 1916, 1916, 1917, or 1918. [7 entries.] 
1404 I. (d^lO. & Champion. 9)~H. G. Jones, Downford, Mayfield Sussex, for Downford 
Dandy, bom Jan. 1918, bred by H. Tait Robertson, The Hutch, MaJahide, Oo. Dublin. 
1403 II. (jff5.)--WALTBR H. EVANS, Vale Head, Wightwick, near Wolverhampton, 
for Oakridge Pat (vol. IS, p. 52), bom Feb. 16, 1917. bred by the Rev. R. 
Lingard Simkin, Down Ampney Vicarage, Oricklade, Wilts; ». Brokenhurst Coy 
Boy 539, d. Oakric^e Patricia 2196 by Oakridge Rex 366. 

1408 III. (je3,)— The rev. R. LINQAED Siskin, Down Ampney Vicarage, Oricklade, 
for Oakridge Scout, bom May 25,1917; a. Brokenhurst Coy Boy 539, a. Oakridge 
Smile 2nd 1995 by Oakridge Lad 449. 

1402 R. N.—Lieut.-Ool. The Hon. B. Bathurst, Polebrook, Hever, Kent, for Hever ‘ 
Boy. 

H. 0.-1405,1406. , 0.-1407. 

Class 214. — Baxter Cows (in-milk^y ealted in or before 1916. 

[6 entries.] 

1411 I. (iOlO.)—AiiERBD 0. King, Braishfield Manor, Romsey, Hants, for La Mandia 
Madeline (2272) P.S., born March, 1913, eaived May 9.1919, breeder unsown. 

1412 II. (^5.)— Lady Kathleen Morant, Brockenhurst Park, Hants, for Gort Peadh 
9th 2540, bom Feb. 10,1913, calved May 16,1919, bred by D. M- Rattray, Ballybunion, 

^ Ireland; s. Gort Fred (584), d. Gort Peach (2235). 

1410 HI. (A*3.)— ALFRED 0. KING, for Gort Daisy 5th (2501), bom April 6,1910, calved 
May 18,1919, bred by D. M. Rattray. Gortnaskehey, Ballybunion, Oo. Kerry; s. Gort 
Toney (548), d. Gort Daisy 2nd (^70) by Gort Punch (526). 

H.O.—1409, 1413, 

Glass 215.—I>ea?/er Heifers (jln-mil'k\ oaVced in 1916 or 1917. [4 entries.] 

1418 I. (jPIO.)—Lady Kathleen morant, Brockenhurst Park, Hants., for Peach 
Blossom of Olaragh, black, bom Feb. ^ 1917, calved March 28,1919, bred by Capt. 
P. ELBenn, Miount Leader, Millstreet,Oo. Cork; s, Gort Ned 607, d. Gort Peach 9th 
2540 5yCk)rt Fred Sndm 

1417 n. (^5.)—LADY KATHLEEN MORANT, for Brockenhurst Tinkle 2393, black, born 
April 26.1916, calved June 2,1919 ; c. Oakridge Grandaddy 510, d, Grinstead Tinkle 
2181 by Oakridge Bluebeard 447. . 

1415 III. U93.)—H. G. JONES, Downford, Mayfield, Sussex, for Dovnftrd Daisy, bom 
Feb., 1917. calved June 2,1910, breeder unknown. 

(Hass 216. —Dexter Heifers ^tin-m>iW)iyGahjed in 1917 or 1918, [2 entrite.] 
1420 (jClO, & R. N. for Champion. ^l—H. G. Jones, Downfield, Mayfield, Sussex^ for 
Downneld Dairymaid, bom Jan. 1918, breeder unknown. * 

1419 II. (^5.)— Lt.-Ool. The HON. B. Bathurst. Polebrook, Hever. Kent, for jHpha 
2nd, born May 18,1918; a. Grinstead Terror 686, d. Hope 2124 by Good Luck 337. 


Milk Yield Prizes. 

Class 217. —Dairy Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, [24 entries.] 

728 I. (jCIO, & Champion.’)— Capt. Arnold S. wills, Thomby HaHNorthampton, for 
Duchess of Orantord 3rd (vol. 55, p. 1X84), red, bom October 29,1908, calved May ^ 
1919, bred by the late George Taylor, Cranford, Middlesex; a. Beau Sabreur 74049, a. 
Duchess of Armathwaite 4th Golden Robin 57185. 










xoiv Avsard of lAve Stock Prizes cii Ca/tAxjf^ 1919* 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

716 IL (£5. & E. N. for Champion. *)—W. Q. Millab, Bampton, Oxon., for Cowslip Pride 
(voL 66, p. 475), roan, bom January 5,1909, calved May 1,1919. bmd by 'V^Bateman, 
Beaumont Granjje, Lancaster; a Beaumont Champion 94256, d. Cowslip 2nd tvol.66. 
p. 475) Prince 98482. • 

715 III. (iCS.)—R. w. HOBBS & SONS, for Hawthorn 9th, (See Class 117.) 

H. 0.-721,736,744. 

Glass 218.-^jfan-‘Pediffree Dairy Sfiortkarti Cows or JSeifers. 

[No entry,] 

Glass 219. —Lmeolnshire Bed Shorthorn Cows or ffeifers. [6 entries.] 

[No Award.] 

Class 220. —Devon Cows or Heifers, [7 entries.] 

934 I. (j 910.)—W. <J. BUSK, "Wraxall Manor, Dorchester, for Wraall Lucky A448, bom 
in 1911, calved June 2,1919. breeder unknown. 

935 n. (ies.)—w. a. busk, for Wynford Baby 3rd. (See Class 141) 

938 III. (^.>—JOHN H. Chick, for Wynford Spark. (See Class 144.) 

Class ZLl,-^Sovth Devon Cows or Heifers, 
m ^ [No entry.] 

Glass 222,-~Longhorn Cows or Hewers. [Sentries.] 

970 I. (iClO.)—C ait. 0. w. Cottrbll-Doemkr, for Loma. (See Class 154.) 

973 IL (jC5.)-*W1ZLIA2C Hanson Sale. Arden Hin, Atherstone, for Arden Cinderella 
tvoL 10. p. 25), bom June 16,1916, calved May 23, 1919: s. Arden King Maber 645, d. 
Arden Lady Panza (yoL 8, p. 44) Putley Gay Lad 546, 

Class 223. —Bed Poll Cows or Heifers, [7 entries.] 

1048 1. Lt.-Ool. Sib MebBIK E. BURBBLL. Bt., Knepp Castle, West Grinstead, 

for Plumstead Prudence 24212. bom September 211912, calved January 28,1919, bred 
by Major D..G.A«tiey, LittlePlumstead Hall, Norwich; aBattleaxe 10142, d. Alice 
lffi846yBedcoat614X, , 

1063 IL CjffS.)—CAPT. A. J. M. RichaBDSON, Seven Spring^ Cheltenham, Glos., for 
BrightweH Queen 2^ll bom November 15.1912. calved March 18,1919, bred by E. G. 
Pretynmn, Orwell Par^ Ipswich; s, St. Andrew 10088, d. Magnet 21246 hy Majestic 
9714. 

1054IIL (dffs.)—C ape. a. j. M. Riohabdson, for Harefield Princeiw A. 24029, bom 
January ^ 1H13, calved May 23,1919, bred by J, B. Ohevallier, Aspall Hall, Suffolk ; 
a Aeton Dairyman 98^, d, Asp^ Princess 2ad 21537 hy Prince 9830. 

Class 224 .—^ Heifers. [4 entries.] 

1148 I. (XIO.) -William Gibson, for Moorside Acacia. (See Class 187a.) 

1144 n. (jC5,)-tWilliam Gibson, for Auchencloigh Crocus. (See Class 187a.) 

- U46 m. (sC8 ,)—William Gibson, for Auchencloigh Tibbie. (See Class 187a.) 

Glass 22^,~r-British Friesian Cows or Heifers, [10 entries.] 

11^ 1. (^10,)—A. A J. BBOWN, for Hedge's Sweet Buttercup. (See Class 191.) 

Glass 226.—Jersey Cows or Heifers. [18 entries.] 

12891. (ATIO, Champion,3 k Special, a )—M a job the Hon. Hakold Pbabson, Oowdray 
Park, Miahurst, Sussex, for Gannemead 2nd (vol. 27, p. 279), light grey, born Nov, 4, 
1912, calved March 17, 1919, bred by N. G. Gwynne, Bevendean, Oxwhott, Surrey; 
t. Peach's Aurelius 11099. d. Gannemead (voL 24, p. 809) ly Helcia’s Champion 10992. 
1286 IL (£5, & E.ir. for Champion, 3 >—MBS. Bdoab Watts, for Merry Morn. (See 
Class 197') 

1272 III. MBA HAyES Sadleb, Norsebury, Sutton Scotney, Hants., for Golden 
Pleeee 9th (vol. 28, p. 264), light fawn, bom June 8.1914. calved April 4,1919, bred by, 
B. Le Gre«ley, QrouviUe, .Jersey; s. Golden Pern's Noble 10626, d. Golden Fleece 6th 
,. 13599 dy Moray Cannon 7598. 

H. 0.-1256,1263,1270,1271,1273,1275,1278,1285,1287.1289,1308, _ ' ■ 

1 . Ohflmpion Prize of £30, with £5, to the Reserve Number given by a Society interested 
in the production of milk for the Cows obtaining the highest number of points in the 
Dairy Shorthorn, Lincolnshire Red Shorthurn, Devon, South Devon, Longhom, Reid 
Poll and British ^esian Milk Yield Competitions. 

a Champion Prize of £20, with£5 to the Reserve Number, given by a Society interested 
in the prcduction of milk, for the Cows obtaining the highest number of pointe in the 
Ayishure, Jersey and Guernsey Milk Yield Competitions. 

, a Special Prize of £1010s, given by the Royal Jersey Agricultural Society for the best 
Jersey Cow in Class 226 obtaining Ihe greatest ntunher of points. 
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OlasB 227 .—Qmtmey Coios or Seifers, [14 entries.] 

13811, (^10.)^SiB Jambs Remnant. Bt^ MJP., for Donnington Jane. (See Glass 206.) 
1851 11. (jC5.)—Mrs. R. 0. BainBRIDQE, Elfordleigh, Plympton, South Devon, for 
^eqnean Maggie 2nd 10402, fawn and little whil^ bom Peb. 11,1913, calved Nov. 29, 
1918, bred by W. Penrose. 23 Chapel Street, St. Just, Cornwall; a Godolphin 
Trequean Ma^e 8291 by Hunguet’s Royal 1944. • 

1371 III. (£3.)—H. PIXZWALTBR nUMPTEB, for Butterwort Uth. (See Class 206.) 

H. 0.-1366. 

Class 228 .—Kerry Com or Heifers. [2 entries.] 

[No Award.] 


Class 229.— Lexter Cows or H^fers. [4 entries.] 

1413 L WIO, & Champion. ^)— Lady Kathleen Morant, Brockenhurst Park, Hants, for 
Harley Penelope 17^, black, bom Nov. 12. 1908, calved April 12, 1919, bred by 
O. Habgood. Harley Lodge, Wimbome; s. Kingwood Comely Boy 264, d. Harley 
Prudence 1626 by Chantry Bob 172. 

1412 n. <^5, A R.N. for Champion.^)— Lady Kathleen Moeant, for Gort Peach 9th. 
(See Class 214.) • 


Butter Tests. [61 entries.] 

Class 230a .—Com exceeding 900 Ih. lire weigU.^ 

1286 I. & G. M.*)-Mes. Edgab WATTS, for Merry Mom. (See Glass 197.) 

1276 II. <jei0, k S. M.*)— R. BEUcns ward, Codington, Ai^ord, Kent, for Ida (voL 28, 
p. 277), whole colour, bom Alarch 16, 19X4, calved Feb. 10,1919. bred bv Major J. 
B^Mwin, Northheld, Worcs.; s. Antidote 10843, d. Matilda by Marshall MacMahon 

728 III. (jC5.)—Oapt. Arnold S. WiLLa for Duchess of Cran&rd 3rd. (See Class 217.) 
1284 (B. M.*)— Dr. Herbert Watney. Buckhold, Pangbourne. Berks., for Tiolettes 
0:^rd (voL 26, p. 408), whole colour, horn Dec. 4,1911. calved Jan. ^ 1919; s. Yiolettes 
Maple 2nd 10819, d. Oiuordi Teasel (voL 23. p, 378) by Oxfords AureliUB 10032. 
Certifioates of Morit.4—1270,1276,1280,1282,1283. 

0.-723,744,1182,1183.1351. 


Class 230b.— Cows not exceeding 900 lb. live weight, ^ 

1269 1. (i915.)— major the Hon. HAROLD PEARSON, for Gannemesd 2nd. (See Class 226.) 

1285 11. (^10,)— Mrs. Edgar watts, Eastwood, Falfield, Glos., for Doctor's Princess 
(vol, 27, p. 26), whole colour, bora Aug, 3.1915, calved Peb. 28^ 1919, bred by J. Carson, 
CryStalbrook,Theydon Bois, Essex: t. Oaklands Doctor 11793^ d. Blonde's Princess 

_(voL 26. p, 276) mt?s Prince 10380. 

1273 111. MRS. HAYES SADLER. Norsebury. Sutton Scotney, Hants., for Hason 
Chain (voi. 28, p. 803), dark fawn, bora Nov. 28,1911, calved Feb. 26,1919. bred by 
W.. S, Xiunglands, Hazon House, Epsom, Surrey : a Daisy Chain, d. Haawn Valentine 
(vol.20, p. 338) Shamrock 8707. 

Certificates of Merit. ^1266,1272,1287,1289.1308. 

Glass 231.— Letiry ^&ioTthor% Cows or Heifersf [18 entries.] 

^ I. (ilO.)—O apt. ARNOLD S. WILLS, for Dudiess of Cranford 3rd. (See Class 217.) 

723 II. F. H. Thornton, Kingsthorpe Hall, Northampton, for Dairymaid 6th 
(voL 58,.p. 608), roan, born Feb. 26.1910, calved March 17,1919, bred by John Dargue,^ 
Burneside Hall, Kendal: s. Camp Fire 101784,4. Dairymaids 6th AyDukeof Brigfiatts 
85808. 

744 m. (jCS.)-OAPT. ARNOLD S. WILLS, for Thomby Poggathorpe 2nd. (See Class 118.) 
H.a-770. 


^ Champion Prize of £10, with £5 to the Reserve Number, given by a Society interested 
in the producrion of milk, fbr the Cows obtaining the highest number of points in the 
Ker^ and Dexter Milk Yield Competit^ns. 



upwards 35 points; Cows under fivo years old 30 points. 
A Prizes.given by thoDairy Shorthom Association. . 
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SHEEP. 

Oxford Downs. 

Class 232.— Oxford, Down Shearling [16 entries.] 

1430 I. C^10)» & 1429 11. (jSS.)—Hugh W. Stilgob, The Qronnds, Adderbury, near 

1422 ni. WILLIAM H. HITCH, Blkstone Manor, Cheltenham. 

1426 H. H.—Febdbbiob: PBNSON, Taston, Oharlbnry, Oxon. 

H.C.-1432,1436. 

Glass 233. —Oxford Down Ram Laitibs.^ [12 entries.] 

1446 I. (jfflO), & 1446 E. N.—FSEDBRIOK Penson, Taston, Oharlbnry, Oxon. 

1437 n. (^5.) & 1438 IIL (i?8.)-HBNBY AEBRS & Oo., Moat House, Black Bourton, 
Clanheld, S.O., Oxon. 

0.-1^1441,1442,1444. 

Glass 234. —Three Oxford Down Ram Lambs, [9 entries.] 

1449 L (^10.)— HBNBY Abbes & Oo., Moat House, Blatrk Bourton, Olanfleld S.O., Oxon. 
1454 11. B. W. Hobbs & Sons, Eelmscott, Lechlade. 

1466 III. (^3.)—The DUBE OP MAELBOEOUGH, XG., Blenheim Palace, Woodstock. 
1456 B.N.—Feedeeicb PENSON, Taston, Gharlbury, Oxon. 

H. C.-1463. 

Glass 235.— Three Oxford Down Shearling JEwes. [3 entries.] 

1468 I. (aClO.)—WILLIAM H. Hitch, Elkstone Manor, Cheltenham. 

1459 11. (X5.)—PBBUBEICB PBNSON, Taston, Charlbnry, Oxon. 

1460 111 (X3.)-0.0 liL. Williams, Llanmmney Hall, St. Mellons, Cardiff. 

Glass 236.— Jhree Oxford Down Ewe Lambs. [9 entries.] 

1466 I. (jffio.)— ROBBBT W. Hobbs & sons, Eelmscott, Lechlade. 

146111. <i66 .)—Hbnet ABBES 4; OO., Moat House, Black Bourton, Olanffeld, Oxon. 

1464 in. (i^>—J ambs T. Hobbs, Manor Farm, Maisey Hampton, Fairford, Glos. 

1467 E. H.—THB.DUBB OF MAELBOEOUGH. K.G„ Blenheim Palace, Woodstock. 
0.-1462,1463,1468. 

Sliropsltipes/ 

Glass 237, — Shropshire Two^Shear Rams. [7 entries.] . 

1472 I. (j 910), & 1473 III. Cir3>—FEANK Bibby, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury. 

1470 II. (^5), & 1471 E.ir.-A. S. BEEEY, Shenstone Hall, Lichfield. 

H. 0.-1474,1476. 0.-1475. 

Class 238. —Shropshire Shearling Rams. [20 entries.] 

1479 I. (iClO). & I486 IV. <ir2 .)—Feanb Bibby, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury. 

1481 II. BICHABD B. Birch, Maes Elwy, St. Asaph, Denbighshire. 

1496 IIL (jpa)—T hb DUBE OF Wbspminstee, G.O.V.O., D.S.O., Baton Hall, Chester. 
1488 B. B.—OHAELES W. Eellogb. Highfields, Audlem, Cheshire. 

H. 0.-1486,1487,1494. G.-1477,1482,1490,1491. 

Glass 239. —Three Shropshire Shearling Rams. [16 entries.] 

16111. (jei5.)—THE Dube op Wbstminstbe, G O.V.O., D.S.O., Baton Hall, Chester. 

1498 H. (jFIOn a 1499 IV. (jC2.)—Feanb BlBBY„Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury. 

1516 ni. (je5,)^E, Obaig TANNBE Byton-on-Sevem, Shrewsbury. 

1605 B. B.— Charles W. eellogb. Highfields, Audlem. Cheshire. 

H. 0^-1607,1608,1513. 0.-1497,1600,1602,1503,1606. 

Class 240. —Shropshire Ram Lambs. [4 entries.] 

1516 L (iClO .)—the Dube of WESTiilNSTSE, G.O.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester. 

1516 n. 0P6.)—B. Oeaig TANNEB, Byton-on-Sevem, Shrewsbury. 

1514 EJST.-Kenneth W.MlLNBAThe Field, Hampton Bishop, Hereford. 

Glass 241. —Three Shropshire Ram Lambs. [4 entries.] 

1517 I. (iClO.)— Bichaed B. j&iBCH, M«es Blwy, St, Asaph, Denbighshire. 

1820 II. U5.)—The Dube of Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.S 0„ Eaton HalL Chester. 

1519 IIL K CEAIG Tanner. Eyton-on-Sevem, Shrewsbury. 

1518 B. B.— Kenneth W. Milnes, The Field, Hampton Bishop, Hereford. 

» ^zes given by the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders* Association. 

« £60 towards these PriSes were given by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders*. 
Association:. ■ 
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Glass 242.—57/T«e Shropshire Shearling Bmes. [8 entries.] 

1521 I. (jCIO,)—Frank Bibby, Hardwioke Grange, ShrewBbnxy. 

1528 II. (jes.)—E. Oraig Tanner, Byton-on-Sevem, Shrewsbury. 

1525 III. (je3.)~KBNNBTH W. MILNBS, Stanway Manor, Church Stretton, Salop. 

1524 lEL ]I.*~0HABLES W. KELLOCK, Highdelds, Audlem, Cheshire. 

H. 0.-1527. C.-1522,1523. 

Glass 243. —Three Shropshire Ewe Lambs. [5 entries.] 

1529 I. (iriO.)—B ichard E. Birch, Maes Eiwy, St. Asaph, Denbighshire. 

1533 II. (jC 5.)—B. ORAIG TANNER, Byton-on-Severn, Shrewsbury. 

1531 III. (j£r3 .)—Charles WalfoRD Kelloce, mghflelds, Audlem, Cheshire. 

1630 E. E.-Jambs Joseph Brbwin, Bryn Hyfryd, Holywell, N. Wales. 

Southdowns. 

Glass Southdown Two-Shear Bams.'^ [9 entries.] 

1537 I, MO, &E. E. for Ghampion.^)—B. O. Fairwbathbr, Avisford Park, Arundel, 
Sussex. 

1538 II. (/rs.)— BBGINALD S. HICES, Wilbraham Temple. Oambs. 

1635 III. (jC3.)—Sir Jeremiah Oolman, Bt.,. Gatton Park, Surrey, for ram bred by 
Beginald S. Hicks, Wilbraham, Cambs. 

1534 E. E.—H.M. THE KING, Sandringham. 

Class 245. —SoietMown Shearling Barns. [15 entries.] 

1549 I. (j&lO, & Champion.^)— B. C. Fairweathbr, Avisford Park, Arundel, for ram 
bred by 0.0. Mi lien, Adiisham Court, Canterbury. 

1558 II. U5.)— lady Wernher. Luton Hoo, Luton, Beds. 

1554 III. The Duee of Richmond and Gordon, KG., Goodwood, Chichester. 
1652 E. E.— Beginald S. Hices, Wilbraham Temple, Oambs. 

H. 0.-1543. 0.—1547, 1550, 1553, 1555. 

Glass 246. —Three Southdown Shearling Bams.^ [10 entries.] 

1562 I. (jCIO.)—B. 0. Fairweathbr, Avisford Park, Arundel, for rams bred by O. O. 
Millen, Adisham Court, Canterbury. 

1566 11. <X5.)—the duke of BlCHMOND AND GORDON, KG.. Goodwood, Chichester. 
1558 III. (jC 3.)—H.M. THE KING, Sandringham. 

1564 E. B.—KEGINALD S: Hices, Wilbraham Temple, Oambs. 

H. 0.-15B7. 

Glass 247. —Sovibhdown Bam Lambs. [9 entries.] 

1570 I. (XlO.)—B. 0, Fairweathbr, Avisford Park, Arundel. 

1673 II, (aCS.)—T he D0EB OF RICHMOND AND GORDON, KG., Goodwood. Chichester. 
1572 III. (iC3 .)—Reginald S. Hioks, Wilbraham Temple, Oambs. 

1571 E. E,—Lady Fitzgerald, Buckland, Faringdon, Berks. 

Glass 248. —^ree Sovithdown Shearling Ewes. [Sentries.] 

1680 L i£l% 3s Champion-*)—B bqinald a Hioks, WUbraham Temple, Oambs. 

1582 11. U E. E. for Champion.* )—Lady Wernher, Luton Hoo, Luton. Beda 

1578 in. (je3.)—HM. THE King, Sandringham. 

1579 B. E.—SIR JEREMIAH OOLMAN, BT., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

H. 0.-1577, 1681. 

Class 249.— Southdown Ewe Lambs, [8 entries.] 

1685 I. (jffio.)—B. O. FAIRWEATHBR, Avisford Park, Arundel 

1684 11. (^65.)—The Babl of Derby. K.G., Hatchfleld Farm, Newmarket. 

1683 III. (iCS.)—H.M, THE KING, Sandringham. 

1687 E. E.— The Duke of Richmond and Gordon. KG., Goodwood, Chichester, 


Hampslilre Downs. 

Glass 260^— Uampshire Down Two-Shear Bams* [2 entries.] 

1593 I. (:£10.)—MAJOR J. A. MORRISON, D.aO., Basildon Park, Reading, for Basildon 
Clipper H 30. ^ 


1 Prizes given by the Southdown Sheep Society. « 

» Champion Gold MedaVyalue £10 10s. (or'£19 ,10s.-in cash) given by the Southdown 
Sheep Societv for the best Bam in Classes 244 and 245. 

T?averMed£(or£l in cSh)given by the Southdown SheejiSociety for the bestPen 
. of Ewes or Bwe I^mbs in Oiasses 243 and 249. 

* Frizes given by the Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders'Associatioa.. 
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Class 251.— Hampshire Down Shmrlmg Bams. [9 entries.] 

1599 I. fiClO.)— PENDLBT SfOCK FARMS, Pendley, Tring, for ram bred by J. G. Williams, 
Pendley Manor, Tring. 

1597 II. (^5.)~Major J. a. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading, for Basildon' 

Swell H.322, bred by G. Phillippi, Crawley Court Winchester. _ « „ 

1598 III, (jCS.)— PENDLET STOCK FARMS, for ram bred by J. G. Williams, Pendley 
Manor, Tring. 

1601 B. fir.—THE Trustees op the Lord Wandsworth Institution, Long Sutton, 
Winchfleld, for Wandsworth Scotney 2. 

H.C.-1600. 0.-159B. 

Class 252.— Hampshire Dimn Ram, Lamhsi^ [14 entries.] 

1614 L (iClO.)— Pendley Stock Farms, Pendley. Tring, for ram, bred by J. G. Williams, 
Pendley Manor, Tring. 

161111. (irs.)— Major J. a. Morrison. B.S.O,, Basilion Park, Beading. 

1603 IIL (if4.)— ALFRED, B. BLACKWELL, The Home Farm, Ohipperfleld, King's 
Langley. Herts. 

1606 IV. (a^>—MBS. JeRTOISB Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

1608 R. H,—Rdward Thomas Judd, Oocum, Sutton Scotney, Hants. 

H. 0.-1615. 0.-1604.1605.1612. 

Class 258— Three Hampshire Down Ravi Lamls. [8 entries^] 

1618 i910, & Champion.^)—M rs. IervoISB, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

1616 XL (jC5.)— ALFRED B. BLACKWELL, The Home Farm, Chipperfield, King’s 
Langley. Herta ’ 

1621 in. (jCS.)—Major J. A. Morrison, DB.Oh Basildon Park, Beading. 

162a B, U.—PENDLEY STOCK FARMS, Pendley, Tnng. 

H. 0.-1817. 0.-1619,1620, 1623. 

OEaas 254.— Hiree Hampshire Down Shearling Moes. [5 entries.] 

1627 L (-610), A 1628 IIL (.€8.)— PENDLEY STOCK FARMS, Pendley, Tring, for ewes* 
bind by I. G- Williams, Pendley Manor. Tring. 

16^ XI. A 1628 B.K.— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading. 
;h.4—1684.;' 

Qlw — Ihree Hampshire Down Ewe Lamhs. [7 entries^] 

1633 I. A B. H. for Champion.^)—M ajor J. A. MOrrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, 

■ . Beadirg. 

1630 XI. (i85.)— Mrs. Iertoise, Herriard Park, Bssingstoka 

1629 IXI. Alfred B. Blackwell, The Home Farm, Chipperdeld, King's Langley 

Herta 

1631 B.2I.—Edward Thomas Judd, Cocum, Sutton Scotney, Hants. 

H.0-1634,1635. G.-1632. 

Suffolks. 

dass 256.— Suffolk Two-Shear Bams.^ [1 entry.] 

1636 L (j^lO.)—H erbert E. Smith, The Grange, Walton, Felixstowe. 

Glass TSt,'—Buffoik Shearlivg Rams. [5 entries.] 

1640 I. i£l0\ A 1841 II. (iC5.)— HERBERT E. SMITH, The Grange, Walton, Felixstowe. 
1638 III. (jes.)—A. Preston Jones, Midrieover House, Mickleover, Derby, for Grange 
Derby, bred by Herbert E. Smith, The Grange, Walton, Suffolk. 

' 1637 B. K.—Chxyers a Sons, Ltd., Histon, Oan^ 

Glass 258.— Suffolk Ram Zamhs.* [6 entries.] 

1647 L (j&19)» A 1 646 XI . (je5.)-MBBBET B. SMITH, The Grange, Walton, Felixstowe, 
1642 III. (^3.)—CHIVERS a SONS, LTD., Histon, Oamba 

1645 B. B. SHERWOOD, Playford, Ipswich. 

H. 0.-1844. 

Glass 259.— 7%ree Suffolk Ram Lamibs. [5 entries.] 

1652 1. (;^10.)—Herbert E. Smith, The Grange, Walton, Felixstowe. 

1650 II. W, F Paul, Kirton Lodge. Kirton, Ipswich. 

1651 IIL (jesv— S. B. SHERWOOD. Playford, Ipswich. ' 

1648 B.K.— CHIVERS A SONS, LTD., Histon, Camba 

1 Prizes giyen by tbe. Hampshire Down Sheep BreedersT Association. 

* OhropionPito of £10 givOT by ttie Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders* Association 
for ih«beatJUun I*mh^ Pen of^%m Lambs or Ewe Lambs in cSasses 252,263 and 265. ^ 
» Prijsea given hr the Suffolk Sheep Society. 
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Glass 260, —Three SwffoVk Shearlirig Moes, [Sentries.] 

1653 I. (^10.)-Ohivbes a SONS, LTD., Histon, Oambs. 

1655 11, (je5.>—W. F. PAUL, Elirton Lodge, Kirton, Ipswich. 

. Glass 261.— Three Suffolk JEkoe Lamhs. [4 entries;] 

1659 1. (iriO.)“HBRBBRT E. SMITH, The Grange, Walton, Felixstowe. 

1668 H. (jes.)—S, Bi. SHERWOOD, Playford. Ipswich. 

1656 111, (je3.)—OHIVBRS & SONS, LTD., Histon, Oamba 

Dorset Downs.^ 

Glass 262. —Dorset Doim Shearling Ranis. [2 entries.] 

1660 I. (dClO), & 1661II, BANDOLPH TORY, Charisworth Manor. Slandford. 

Class 263. —Three Dorset Down Ram Lambs. [2 entries,] 

1662 1. (jCIO), & 1663II. (^5.)—RANDOLPH TORY, Oharisworth Manor, Blandfprd, 

Class 264. —Three Dorset Down Shearling Ewes. 

[No entry.l 

Dorset Homs.* 

Glass 265. —Dorset Horn Shearling Rams^ drojg^ed after November 1, 1917,. 

[6 entries.] 

1668 I. C^IO), & 1667 II. (j&5.)—FRANR J. MersoN SQN, Farringdon, North Fether- 
ton, Bridgwater. 

1666 111. (jC3.)~‘G. a. Ss B. A. ElNOSWBLL, Wellow Farm, Tarmonth, Isle of Wight, for 
Wellow No. 47 3799. 

1665 R.N.—F. P. brown, Kingston Farm, Ohillerton, Isle of Wight, for Kingston 
No. 121. 

Glass 266. —Three Dorset Horn Rani Lambs, dropped after Novemiber 1,1918. 

[3 entries.] ^, 

1670 I. (jCIO.)—G. A. & B. A. Kingswbll, Wellow Farm, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. , 

1669 II, F. F. Brown, Kingston Farm, Ohillerton, Isle of Wight. 

1671 Cj£3.)—FRANK J. Mbrson & SON, Farringdon, North Fetherton, Bridgwater. 

Glass 267. —Three Dorset Horn Shearling Ewes, dropped after November 1» 
1917, [4 entries.] 

1672 I. (jfflfl,)—F. F. Brown, Kingston Farm, Ohillerton, Isle of Wight. 

167$ II. <^5.)-ERNEST.GBOBGB HEAL, New Close Farm, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 

1674 III. G. A. & B. A. KINGS WELL, Wellow Farm, Yarmouth. Isle of Wight. 

1675 B.N.—Frank J. Merson 6b Son, Farzingdon^ North Fetherton, Bridgwater. 

Glass 268.— Tkree Dorset Horn Em Lemhs^ dropped after November 1^18. 

[5 entries^' ^;V' ’ ; 

1678 I. UlO,)—ALFRED JOHNSON, The kanbr Farih, Symondsbury, Bxidpori I^riset. 

1679 IL G. A, 6b B. A. KINGSWKUL^ WeHow Fam; Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 

1676 IIL F. F. BROWN, Kingston Farm,QhlJlertcm, Isle of Wight.; 

1677 E. N.—Ernbst George Heal, Newclose Farzh, Yarmouth, Tale of Wight. 1 

Ryelaads.® 

Glass 269.—jSyeZand Ram, Two-Shear anjd vpmarde, [8 entries.] 

1683 I, (jC10,>—Mbs. 0. L. Herbert, . Olytha Park, Abergavenny, for Newbury Gough 
474, bom in 1915, bred by the late F. E. Gough, The Moor. Bodenham. fiereiuruahire. 
1688 II. (jCS.)—David J. Thomas, TalachdduFarm, Brecon, for Talaohddu Model 621, 
bora in 1917. * 

1686 III. (A‘3.)—Edward Jones, Fennybont, Senny Bridge, Breconshire, for Taiadhddlt 
Lord 490, bora in 1916, bred by D. J. Thomas, Talachddu, Brecon. . 

1685 E.N.—OBOIL CLAUDE JACOBS, Manor Farm, Tidmarah, Beading, for Eoyal, 
Monarch. 

H. 0.-1662. 0.-1681,1687. _ 

; 11*15 towards these Frizes were given by the Dorset Down Sheep Breeders* 
Aasociation. 

a E18 towards. these Frizes were given , by the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders^ 
Aaidoiatitmu' 

»; E27’ towards these Prizes were given by the Byeland Flock Bbok ISoblety, 
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Class 270. —Ryelarid Shearling Bams, [16 entries.] 

1703 I. (jCIO.)—Dayid J. Thomas, Talachddu Farm. Brecon, for Talachddtt Bountilhl. 
1602 IL (£B,}—F. T. GOUGH, Lugwardine, Hereford, for Oldpoit, bred by 0-H. Hobbs. 

Oldport, Oswest:^. 

1702 (£S,) Datcd J. THOMAS, for Talachddu Brand. 

1700 B. If .->Ohciil Olaxtds Jacobs, Manor Farm, Tidmarsh, Heading, for Royal Cardiff. 
H.O.—1693. 

Class 271. —Ihree Byeland Ram Lambs, [5 entries.] 

1705 I. (;C10.)—P. T. Gough, Lugwardine. Hereford. 

1704 IL (jC5.)—ALPBBD Peibnd, Estate Offtce, Brasted, SevenoaJts. 
llW III. (j03.)-~Datid j. Thomas, Talachddu, Farm, Brecon. 

1706 E. If .—Mbs. 0. L. Hbebeet, Clytha Park, Abergavenny. 

Class 272.— 2%ree Ryeland Shearling Moes, [8 entries.] 

1712 I. (afflO.)—F, T. Gough, Lugwardine, Hereford. 

1714 II. (jffS.)—MSS. 0. L. Hbrbebt, Olytha Park, Abergavenny. 

1713 III. B. H. Gbibblb, Gabriels Manor. Edenbridge. 

Class 273. —Three Byeland Eme Lambs. [Sentries.] 

1719 I, (jC 10.>—F. T. GOUGEl, Lugwardine, Hereford. 

1723 II. (jCS.)—David J. Thomas, TaLichddu, Brecon. 

1720 III. (j03.)—MBS. C. L. Hebbbbt, Olytha Park, Abergavenny. 

1721 R. Bw. Harold Humphreys, The PoUy, Eckington, Worcs. 

Kfrry HIU (Wales).^ 

Cnass 274. —Kerry Hill ( Wales) Rams^ Two-Shear and upwards, [7 entries.] 

1724 I. f j916.)-~William ALDEBSON, Glanmiheli. Kerry, Montgomeryshire, for Kerry 
Masterpiece 4732. bom in 1916. 

1729 IL (45.)—Oapt. Johm MURRAY NAYLOB, Leighton Hall, Welshpool, for Graig 
^ 6 ayb (7 4663, bom in 1916, bred by J. O. Jonea Graig Llanfair, Mont. 

1726 lu. (^.)~JOHH Abtwyl, Preston Hall .Farm, Preston Brockhurst, Shrewsbury, 
fozwWeston Master 5395. bom in 1916. 

1725 WILLIAM AXiDEBSON, for Powisdand Cropper. 

Olato 276.— Hill ( Wales) Shearling Rams. [13 entries.] 

1738 L (419.)—Lobd Hablech. Brogyntyn, Oswestry, for Brogyntyn Monarch. 

I7a II. (45.)—WILLIAM ALDEBSON, Glanmiheli. Kerry, Mont. 

1738 III. (48.)—THE Babl OP Powis, Powis Castle, Welshpool. 

1733 E. H,—John Anvtyl, Preston Hall Farm, Preston Brockhurst, Shrewsbury, for 
Bro^niat Admiral 
H.O.-1740, 

Class 276. —Kerry Hill (Wales) Bam Lambs, [12entries,] 

1760 L (410.)—OaPT. John Mubray Natloe, Leighton Hall, Welshpool, for Leighton 
Oaptaito. 

1752 IT (45.)—Robeet E. PABEBR, Easton, Norwich. 

1751 III. (43.)—Capt. John Murray Naylob, for Leighton Clemenceau. 

1754 E. E.—MAJOR THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER, G.O.V .')., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, 
H. 0.-1756. 

Class 277. —Three Kerry Hill [Wales) Shearling Ewes, [6 entries.] 

1757 I. (410.)—CAPT. JOHN MURRAY NAYLOR, Leighton Hall, Welshpool 
1759 a II. (45.)—The Earl op Powis, Walcot,Lyabury North. 

1759 in. (4A.)—THE EARL OP POWIS, Powis Oasue, Welshpool. 

, 1766 E. U.—Lord Harlech, Brogyntyn. Oswestry. 

Lincolns.* 

Class 278. —Lincoln Two-Shear Bams, [4 entries.] 

1751 L (410, U Champion. > ^^-Clipfobd Nicholson, Horkstow Manor, Barton-on>Hum- 
ber, for Ketton Horkstow Manor 15405, bred by T. 0. Molesworth, Kettom Stamford. 
1763 II. (45.)—W. H. Watson, Temple Bruer, Lincoln. 

1762 III. {A' 3 .)—Oupfoed Moholson. for Baumber Horkstow Manor 15279, bred by 
G. O. Sharpe, Baumber Park. Homcastle. 

I76Q E.H.—OUFPOBDNIOHOLSON. ___^ ~ 

1 £20 towards these Prizes were given by the Kerry HiU (Wales) Flo<^ Book Society. 
3 £48 towards these Prizes were given by the Lincoln Long-Wool Sheep Breeders’ 
Association. 

a Champion Prize of £5 given hy the Lincoln Long-Wool Sheep Breeden* Assoeiatioii 
for the best Bam in dasses 278 and 279. 
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Glass 279.— lAneoln Shearling Bam^, [14 entries.] 

1773 I. (ifflO, & B. BT. for Champion i), 1774 III. i£Z) So 1776 E, E.—Olippobd l^OHOLSON, 
Horkstow Manor, Barton-on-Bumber. 

1776 II. (;C6.)—W. H. Watson, Temple Bruer, Lincoln. 

H. 0.-1768,1772. 0.-1764. 

Glass 280. —Fire lAncoln Shearling Rams. [6 entries.] 

17811. (jCIS.!—Olipfobd NICHOLSON, Horkstow Manor, Barton-on-Humber. 

1780 II. (jfflO.)—J. H. Dean & Sons, Heath House. Nocton, Lincoln. 

1784 III. (jffB.)—W. H. W \TSON, Temple Bruer, Lincoln. 

1778 E.1I,— Joseph Beooklebane, Oarltdn-le-Moorland, Newark. 

H. 0.—1779. 

Glass Three lAmoln Ram Lambs. [4 entries.] 

1788 I. (jCIO.)—Olippobd Nicholson, Horkstow Manor, Barton-on-Humber. 

1786 11. (iC5), & 1787 E. E.—J. H. DBA.N & SONS. Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln. 

1789 IIL (jC3.)—W. H. Watson, Temple Bruer, Lincoln. 

Glass 282. —Three Lincoln Shearling Ewes. [3 entries.] 

1790 I. (d810), & 1791 III, (jC3.)— Clifford Nicholson, Horkstow JSIanor, Barton-on» 
Humber. 

1792 II. (jC&)—W. H. Watson, Temple Bruer, Lincoln. 

Glass 283.— Th7*ee Lincoln Ewe Lambs. [3 entries.] 

1794 I. (dfflO.)— Olifpobd Nicholson, Horkstow Manor. Barton-on-Humber. 

1793 II. (dC5.)—J. H. DEAN & SONS, Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln. 

1795 III. (jfi3.)—W. H. Watson, Temple Bruer, Iiincoln. 

Leioesters.’ 

Glass 2Z^^Leieester Shearling Bams. [5 entries.] 

1798 I. (^10), 1799 H. (^C5), & 1800 IIL (ie3.)-B- F. JORDAN, Bastbum, Driffield. , 

1796 £; N,—W. M. OURZON HERRICK, Beau Manor Park, lK>ughborouEh. 

Glass 285. —Three Leicester Ram Lambs. [1 entry.] 

1801 I. (j 910.)—W. M. OURZON HERRIOK, Beau Manor Park, Loughborough. 

Glass 286. —Three Leicester Shearling Ewes. [2 entries.] 

1802 I. UlO), * 1803 II. (^5,>-E. P. JORDAN, Bastbum, Driffield, Forks. 

Glass 287. —Three Leicester Ewe Lambs. [1 entry.] 

1804 I. (iSlO.)—W. M.^ OUBZON HERRICK, Beau Manor Park, Loughborough, 

. Border Leioesters.® 

Glass 2SS.’~^Rt>rder Leicester Rants, Two-Shear and ujnoards, [4 entries.] 

1806 I. (jCIO, St Ghampion.<«)—El Gi. MURRAY Sb SON, Spittal, Biggar, fmr Judgment 46U, 
bom in 1916, bred by Eobert Haimiltmi, Hillend, Blggar. 

1805 II. (jCS.)—The Et. Hon. a. J. Balfour, M.P., Whittingehame, Prestonkirk, for 
7aagaard4740, bom in 1916. bred by John KInnaird, Newmains, Prestonkirk. 

1807 IIL (j93.)—william E. Eoss, Milton of Qulloden, Invemess, for Tow^ B^iit bom 
in 1916, bred by T. Cordon Eichmond. Droni Perth. 

1808 E. N.— WILLIAM E. Eoss, for Prince Charles. 

Glass 289. —Border Leicester Shearling Rams. [7 entries.] 

1809 1. (iSlO.)—T he Et. Hon. a. J. Balfour. Whittingehame. Prestonkirk^ 

1812 IL (iCS.)—W. W. HOPE, Phantasale, Prestonkirk, for Pace the Poe 4824. 

1813 III. (^3.)—E. G. MURRAY St SON. Spittal Biggar. 

1814 B. H.— WILLIAM E. BOSS, Milton of Oulloden, Invemesa 
0.-1810. 

Glass 290. —Border Leicester Shearling Ewes. [7 entries.] 

1816 L (^10. & E. N. for Champion.*)—T he Et. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Whittin»^ 

, hame. Ihrestonkirk, __ - 

1 Champion Prize of £3 given by the Lincoln I^ng-Wool Sheep Breeders* Association 
for the best Earn in Classes 278 and 279, 

9 £18 towards these Prizes were given by the Leicester Sheep Breeders* Association, 

» £18 towards these Prizes were given by the Society of Border Leiowter Sheep 
Breedem. 

4, Perpetual Challenge Cup giten by the Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders , 
for the best Bam or Bwe in Classes 288-2^. A Gold Medal will be given by me Sodety 
of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders to the Mdnn4r of the Challenge Opp. 
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18^ IL (jCS.)—William *R. Boss, Milton of Oulloden, Invemesa 
1821 III. (j03.)—R. G. MUBBAY & sou, Spittal, Biggar. 

1820 B. N.—W. W, Hopb, Phantassie Prestonkirk. 

C.-1817. 

■Weii^eyj3Al6S.‘ 

Olass 291.— WmsleydaU Blm-faeed Rams^ Ttoo-Shear arid upwards. [5 entries.] 

1824 I. (aCl0.)~LOBD HbneT Bentinok, M.P.. Underlet Hall, Birkby Lonsdale, for 
Admiral Drake 2327. born in 1917, bred by the late B. Wyatt Gibson, Hestholme, 
L^bum. 

1826 IL Lobd Hbnet BENTINOK, UJB., for Gotim Jet 2367, bom in 1917, bred 
by J. W. Aatley, We»t Maiton, Skepton. 

1825 III. (j&3.H>Lobd SENB7 Bentinoe, M.P.. for Drake 2236, bom in 1916, bred by the 
late K Wyatt Gibson, Hestholme, Leybom. 

182? B. B.--JOHN William Gbebnsit, Holme-on-Swale, Thin^tfor Holme Ideal 
■ H. 0.“r”1828. 

Glass 292. —WetisUydaU JBlue-faced Shearling Roim. [9 entries.] 

1829 I. (dClO.)—L obd HENBY BEismMOs; MJP., Underley Hall, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

1832 IL Wiluam Gbeensit, Holme-on-Swale, Thir*.k for Holme Quality. 

1831 III. <jC3.)—T. E. Clabee Ohallan HaJQI, Silverdale, for Challan Controller, bred by 
W. Milner, Slyne Hall, Lancaster. 

1833 B. H.—;rOHN WILLIAU GBEENSIT. 

H. 0.-1830. 

Class 293.— Three Wemleydale Blue-faced Shearling Ranis. [4 entries.] 

18311. (XIO.)—LOBD HESBY BENTINOE, M.P., Underley Hall, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

1840 n. (aC5 ,)—John William Gbebnsit, Holme-on-Swale, Thirsk, for rams bred by 
Matthr-w Barton, Aspen Grove, Sutton, Think. 

1839 III. (ie3.)-JoHN WiLLi.uc Gbebnsit. 

1841 B, H.—JOHN HaBOBAVB, Wath, Ripon. 

\ Cla^ 29i.— T%ree Wensleydale Blue-faced Shearling Bum. [3 entries.] 

1842 I. WIO), & 1843 II. LORD Hbnbt Bbntinoe, M.Pn Underley HaD, Kirkby 
Lonsdide. 

Class 295. —WemUydale Ram, Shearling and upwards. [Sentries.] 

I. (jCIO.)—JOHN William Gbebnsit, Holme-on-Swale, Thirsk, for ram bom in 1918. 
. 1846 B. H.—John Habqbatb, Wath, Bipon. 

Class %%e.—7%ree Wensleydale Shearling Burn. [2 entries.] 

1848 L Geobgb Wells, Green End, Melmerby, Ripon, for ewes bora in 1918, 

bred by Thomas Wood, Middleton Queraow, Melmerby. 

1847 B. H.—John Habobavb. Wath, Bipon. 

Lonks.® 

(Haai 297.—Zo«& Ramt, Shearling and npoarde. [1 entxy.] 

1849 I. (ifflO.)— Joseph Eadson, LangdaJe, 365 Padiham Road, Burnley, Lancs., for 
Langdale Masher, bom in 1916. bred by James Hargreavea Harle Syke nr. Burnley. 

Glass 298. —Lank Ram Lamhs. [2 entries.] 

18511. C^IO), & 1850 IL (^5.)—JOSEPH EAPSON, Langdale, 366 Padiham Road, Burnley. 
Glass 299.— Three Lank Shearling Ewes. [1 entry.] 

1832 L («ei0.)— JOSEPH EADSON, Langdala 365 Padiham Road, Burnley, Lancs,, for 
owes bred by Jas. O. Ashworth, Overtown, Pliviger. 

Derbyshire Gritstones. 

Class 300, —JOerhyshire Oritstane Rams, Shearling and upwan*ds. 

[2 entries.] 

1853 X. LCIO.)—JOSEPH EADSON, Lanedala 365 Padiham Bead, Burnley, Lancs„ for 
Harevood Ho. 99, bred by the Earl of Derby, Oloagh House, Wildboarclough, 
Macclesfield. 

Class 301. —Three Berlyshire Gritstone Shearling Bwes. [3 entries.] 

1856 X. Cj210.)-Ohablbs Waterhouse, OastleParm. Middleton-by-Youlgrave, Bake- 
welt Derbyshire, for Hos. 6 x 22, 6 x 26 and 6 x 47. 


, 1 £25 towards these Prizes were given by the Wensleydale Blne-ta^ed Sheep 
Breeders* Association and Flock Book Society. 

A £10 towards these Prizes were given by the Lonk Sheep Breeders* Association* ' 
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Kent or Bomney Marsli.* 

Class 302. —Ksrd or Romney Marsh Two-Shear Rams. [5 entries.] 

19'? *1860 III. (£^.)—3. BOEETON QUESTED, The Firs, Oheriton, Kent. 

1858 II. (jC5.j—L. H. & G. W. FINN, Westwood Court, Faverahazxu 

. Class 303.— Kent or Romney Marsh Shearling Rams. [21 entries.] 

1875 I. (jei5, & Champion.2), 1877 III. (£5)f & 1876 IV. (£3)k—J. Egeeton Quested, 
The Firs, Oheriton, Kent. 

1880 II. (^10, Ss R. N. for Champion.9)—ASHDET Stevens, Luddenham Court, Faver- 
sham, Kent, for Luddenham. 

H. C.~1867,1879. 0.-1868,1871,1874. 

Glass 804.—Mve Kent or Romhey Marsh Shearling Rams, [9 entries.] 

1890 I. (jC20.> -J. EasaTON Quested, The Firs, Cheritoru Kent, 

1892 II. (^15.)—WaIiPBE P. Wood, Chekes Courts, Sittingboume, for Tpnge Nos. 1,20, 
34, 48. and S6 of 1918. 

1885 III. (jfflO.)—L. H, & G. W. PiNN. Westwood Court, Paversham. 

1889 IV. ij95 .)—Eobbbt L Mond, Combe Bank, Sevenoaks. Kent. 

1891 B. K.—ASHLEY STEVENS, Luddenham Court, Paversham, Kent. 

H. 0.-1884. 0.-1887, 

Class 305. —Three Kent or Romney Marsh Ram Lambs. [11 entries.] 

1895 I. (iClO). & 1894 B. N.—L. H. da G. W. FINN, Westwood Court, Paversham. 

1900 II. (iC5.)—J. Egbeton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton. Kent. 

1899 III. RoBBar L. MOND, Combe Bank Sevenoaks, Kent. 

H. 0.-1893, 1897,1902. 0.-1901, 1903. 

Class 306. —Kent or Romney Marsh Shearling Ewes. [6 entries.] 

1905 I. (£10, & Champions), & 1906 B. Bf.—ROBEET L. Mond, Combe Bank, Sevenoaks 
. 1907 II. (£0, & B. sr. for Champion >), & 1908 III. (£Z,y~J. EGBETON Quested, The Firs, 
f Oheriton, Kent. 

^ Class 307.— Kent or Romney Marsh Ewe Lambs. [9 entries.] 

1916 I. (jei0.>r-ROBEET L. MOND. Oombe Bank, Sevenoaka Kent, 

1916 II. (j95.)—J. Egbeton Quested, The Firs, Oheriton, Kent. 

1911 III. (jC3.)— L. H. da G. W. FINN, Westwood Court, Paversham. 

1910 B. BT.—H, B. AMOS, Ripton, Ashford, Kent. 

H.C.-1917.1918. 0.-1913. 

Ootswolds.* 

Class Z0%.^€otmold Shearling Rams. [7 entries.] 

1921 !. (^10), 1922 ni. (^3), da 1923 B. K.—WILLIAM GABNE, Ablington, Fairford, Gloa 

1925 IX, 095:>—Feedebiok MeWMAi^', Cold Aston, Bournm^n-the^ater, Glos, 

H. 0.-1919,1020. , ' 

(Hass 300.— Three (MsmH Ram L^^ [Sentries.] , 

1928 L (^10), & 1927 XI. (^5.)—WiLUAM Gaene, Ablington, Fairford, Glosi ' . 

1926 331, (;CK)—OOL. EDWIN F. 38EASSBY, Manor Farm, upper SIa*ih^, Glos; 

Class 810 .—Three (kitssmWt Sorting Ems, 

1930 i. (£10\ di 1951 in. (iC3.)-WiLLlAM Qaenk Ablington, Fairford, Gflos. 

19^ IL (rf5.)-OOL, EDWIN P. Bbassey, The Manor Farm, Upper Slaughter, Glos, 
(Hass 311. —Three Ootswold Ewe Lambs. [2 entries.] 

1932 I. £10), da 1933 U. (^050—WILLIAM GAENB, Ablington, Fairford, Glos, 

Devon Long-Wools.® 

Glass 312. —Devon Long- Wool Shearling Rams. [3 entries.] 

1936 I. (^^10), A 1936 II. <A?5.)—Bdwin Lawebnob, Bull Farm, OuUompton, Devon. 

1934 B.K.—WILLIAM BEENT. CHtmpit, OaUingtOD. Cornwall. _ ^ _ - 

1 £83 towards these Frizes were given by the Kent or Bomney Afaxsh Sheep 
Breeders' Association. ■ : ^ . 

» Champion Prize of £10 10a given by the Keht or Bomney Marsh Sheep Breedprs 
Association for the best Bam in CJlasses 302 and 303. , ^ . 

A .Ohampibn Prize of £10 10s, given by the Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders 
AsMiation for the best Fen of Ewes or Ewe Lambs in Classes 306 and 307. 

.: ,4 iSiStowardB these Prizes were given by tbe Cotswold Shew Society , ^ ^ , 

. 4 £13 towards these Prizes were given by the Devon Lohg-WooUcd Sheep Breeders 
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Class 313.— Three Devon, Long’-Wool Bam Lamb$. [2 entriesj 
1937 I. UlO), & 1938 n.,(iC5.)—BDWIK Lawbbnob, Roll Farm, Onllompton, Bevon. 
Glass 314.— Three Devon Lorig^Wool iShearling Bvoes, [1 entry.] 

1939 I. (jffio.)—BnwiN ULVEBNCas, Rnll Farm, OuUompton, Devon. 

South Devons.* 

Glass 315.— South Devon Two-Shear Bams* [1 entry.] 

1940 I. (jClO.)— Edmund Henry BoDY,Twelvewoods,Liskeard, Cornwall, for Hawker 
Ho. 7,13107, bred by W. Hawke. St. Oolumb, Cornwall. 

Class 316. — South Devon Shearling Bams* [3 entries.] 

19411. (^eiO.)—W illiam Hawke, June., Trebudannon, St. Columb, Oomwall. 

1942 II. (^5), & 1943 R.H.—JOHN STOOKB, Sherford, Brixton, Plymouth. 

Glass 317.— 77iree South Devon Bam Lambs. [3 entries.] 

1945 I. (jC10.>-William Hawke. Junb., Trebudannon, St. Columb, Cornwall. 

1944 II. (jfiS.)— John Stooke, Sherford, Brixton, Plymouth. 

Class 318.— Three South Deton Shearling Evm. [4 entries.] 

1948 I. (j&lO). & 1949 B.H.—JOHN STOOKE, Sherford, Brixton, Plymouth. 

1947 II- (jC5.)--Weluam Hawke, Junr., Trebudannon, St. Oolumb, Cornwall. 

Glass 319.— Three South Devon Ewe Lambs. [3 entries.] 

19511, (jfflO.)— William Hawke, JUNB„ Trebudannon, St. Oolumb, Cornwall. 

1952 II. (iSS.)—J ohn Stooke, Sherford, Brixton, Plymouth. 

Dartmoors.’ 

Olam 320. — Dartmoor Raim, Two-Shear and upwards. [6 entries.] 

19541, (jeifl.)—H.R.H. The Prince op Wales, K.Qn Stoke Olimiland, Oalhiigton, 
Cornwall, for l'i27, bred by R. S. Luscombe, Wisdome, Oomwood, Devon. 

1950 II. (iCfi,)—W, A. JOHNS dk SONH Cleave Kelly, Lifton, Devon, for Brent 1159, bred 
by H. J. KingweU, Bow Grange, Totnes, S. Devon. 

1959 B. H.—R. S. Lusoomrb, Wisdome, Oomwood, Devon. 

Class 321.— Dartmoor Shearling Bams* [6 entries.] 

19© I, (jeiO.)—W. A. Johns & sons. Cleave Kelly, Litton, Devon, for Cleave Ho. 181. 
19© IL R. S. Luscombe, Wisdome, Oomwood, Devon. 

1960 E. H.—H.RH,THE PRINOB OP W;albs, K.G., Stoke Olimsland, Oallington, Oomwall. 

Class 322.— Three Dartmoor Shearling Ewes. [3 entries.] 

1967 I. ;ei0), & 1968 II. (^5.>-Kinowell & SONS, Great Aish, South Brent, Devon. 
1966 B. H.—George Glanfield, West Lake, Belstone, Okehampton, Devon. 

Exmoor Horns.’ 

Class 323.— Exmoor Bams, Two-Shear and upwards. [4 entries.] 

1971 L & O. ROBINS, Lydcott Hail, High Bray, South Molton, for Lydcott 

Ho. 38,787, bom in 1917. 

1969 II. Board op agriculture and pibheribs, Food Production 
DEPARTMENT, Amesbury Farm Settlement, Wilts., for Leigh Ho. 63 (No. 768, voL 12), 
bcttp in 1917, bred by T. 0. Pearse, Leigb, Dulverton, Somerset. 

1970 in. (iOS.)—B oard of agriculture and Fisheries, Food Production 
Dbpar^NT, for Bulford Ho. 55 (No. 818, voL 12), bom in 1917, bred by Allan C. 
Toxmg. Watergate Housq, Bulford, WUts. 

Class 324.— Exmoor Shearling Bams. [4 entries.]' 

1975J. & O. Robins, Lydoott Hall, High Br|y, South Molten, for Lydcott Ho, 

1974 li. (jC5,)—Board op agriculture and Fisheries, Pood Production 
DepaRTIONT, Amesbury Farm Settlement, Wilts., for Bnlford Ho. 3% bred by 
W'itergate House, Bulford, wilts. 

1976 III (.^.j^JOHN H. Turner, Buddings, Danster, Taunton, for Aires, bred by the 
. late J. n. Tomer. 

i Jovaads ^ese Prizes were given by the South Devon Flock Book Association, 

\ si ven by the Dartmoor Sheep Breedem Association. 

* 618 towards these Pnzes were given by the Exmoor Horn Sheep Breeders’ Society. 
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Glass 325 .—Three Exmoor Shearling Ewes. [2 entries.] 

1977 I. (^IO.)--J. it O. Robins, Lydcott Hall, High Bray, South Molton. 

1978 II. (iJS.)—J ohn H. Turner Buddings,. Dunster, Taunton, for ewes bred by the 
late J. H. Turner. 

Cheviots/ 

Glass 326,— Clhexwt Rams^ Two-Shear anA u]mards. [3 entries.] 

19791. (£10. )—Robson & Dodd, Newton. Bellingham, Northumberland, for Tearle Whin, 
bom in 1916, bred by John Hall, Earle Hill, Wooler, Northumberland, 

1980 IL (jC5.)—John Robson, June., Lynegar. Watten, Caithness, for War Savings» 
bom in 1917, bred by John Robson, Millknowe, Duns. 

1981 III. (dffS.)—J ohn Robson, Newton, Bellingham, Northumberland, for ram bom in 
1917. 

Class 327 .—Cheviot Shearling Rams. [3 entries.] 

1983 1. (jCIO), & 1984II. JOHN ROBSON, Newton, Bellin^am, Northumberland. 

1982 III. (;C3.)—John Robson, JUI^ Lynegar, Watten, Caithnesa 

Glass 328 .—CJheviot Shearling Ewes. [3 entries.] 

1985 1. (iClO.)--JOHN Robson, June., Lynegar. Watten, Caithness. 

1987II. (£&)i & 1986 III. (aPS.)—JOHN ROBSON, Newton, Bellingham, Northumberland. 

Herdwioks/ 

Glass 329 .—fferdioiok Ra'ins^ Two-Shear and wpmwrds. entries.] 

1990 I. (^IO.)t-Chbistophee G. WILSON. Rentmere Hall, Kendal, for rams bom in 1914. 
1988 II. (£0). 3b 1989 R. R.—S. D. Stanley-Dodqson, Tambank, Oockermonth, for 

rams born in 1914. 

Glass 330 .—Herdwidk Shearling Rams. [2 entries.] 

1991 I, (jCIO), 3b 1992II. (jCB.)— S. D. STANLBY-DODGSON, Tambank, Cockermouth. 

Glass 331 .—Three Herdwieh Shearling Ewe^. [1 entry.] 

1993 I, UlO.)—S. D. Stanley-Dodgson, Tambank, Cockermouth. 


Welsh Motmtain.* 

Glass 332.— Welsh Momdain Rams^ Two-Shear and upwards. [I entry.] 

1994 I. c-c10.)~Thb University College of North Wales, College Farm, Aber, 
Bangor, for Snowdon H 8, born in 1915, bred by Humphrey Ellis, Taitmeibion, 
Bangor. 

Class 33^— Welsh Mountain Shearling Ram. [2 entries.] 

1995 I. Ci9i0 .)—The University College of North Wales, College Farm, Aber, 
Bangor, for jSnowdon £ 1. 

1996 II. (ir5.)-oTHB University college of north Wales, for Snowdon K 2. 

Class 334, —Welsh Mmniain Ram Lambs. [1 entry.] * 

1997 I. (j910J— The UnivebsitY ‘college of north wales, College Farm, - Aber, 
Bangor. 

Class 335* —Three Welsh Mountain Shmrling Ewes. [2 entri®.] 

1998 I. (-CIO.)—THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, College Farm, Aber, 
Bangor. 

South Welsh/ 

Open only to Exhibitors resident in South Wales and Monmouthshire. 

Glass 336.-^jSlmf^ Welsh Ram, Shearling and upwards. 

[Ho, entry.] 

Glass OVt.-r-Three Smth Welsh Shearling Ewes. 

[No entry.] ___ 

1 JB18 towards these Frizes were given hy Breeders of Cheviot Sheep, 
a J6T5 towards these Prizes were given by the Herdwick Sheep Breeders* Association, 
s ^ towards these Frizw were given by the Welsh Mountain Sheep Flock Book 
Society, 

, 4 i^aes given by the Cardiff Local Committee. 
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Black-fkoed Mountain. 

Class 338.— Blaok-foGed Mountain BamSf Shearling an& upwards, 

[4 entries,] 

2002 I. (aClO.)—G eoffrey Robson, Closehill, Bellingham, for ram bom in 1918. 

2000 E. ir.-OOTAVros MONKHOUSE, Oowshill, Wearhead, co. Durham. 

H. 0.-2001,2003. 

Glass 339 .—Bladkrfaced Momtain Shearling Mtoes, [3 entries.] 

2p04 I, (jffio.)— OCTAVIUS MONKHOUSE, Oowshill, Wearhead, co. Durham. , 

2005 B. E.— John Robson, Newton, Bellingham, Northumberland. 

H. a—2006. 


GOATS.' 

Class 840 .—Male Ooats^ AnglihJVuMan, entered or eligible for entry in the Anglo* 
Nubian section of the Herd Booh^ over 2 years old, [2 entries.] 

^07 I. (£Z, & E. S. for Champion.a)—Miss K. PELLY.Tbeydon Place. Epping, Essex, for 
S^herge Marcus Coriohmus 1003, bom May 20,1917, bred by Mrs. R. Pease, Sled wick, 
Barnard Castle; s, Sadberge Romulus 738, d, Sadberge Sparrow 327 by Bricket 
Xilewellyn 112. 

2008 II. (£2.)— THE HON. MRS. POMEBO?. Greens Norton Court, Xowcester, for Eden* 
br^ iwto 947, bom Feb. 27,1916, bred by Mrs. Pickard, Edenbreck, lisncaster; s. 
Fenchurch "SXito 801, d. Fhyms 946 by Sadberge Sunstroke 555. 

caass 341.— Mate Goats, any other variety, over 2 years old, [S'entries.] 
20111. (£Z, Sc Champion.3 )-Mrs. George Cbetwode, Sevington Manor, Alresford, 
Bants, for Grange Granite 2369, born March 14,1914, bred by M. E. Mitchell, Grange 
House Devenaulme, Manchester; s. Wigmore Topaz 2040, d, Hawthorne Granite 
2256 52^ Holly Lodge Blue Granite 229. ^ , , 

2014 II, VJe2.1~Miss POFB, Bashley Lodge, New Milton, Hants, for Proud 2853,Anglo- 
Nubiau-Swisa bom May 1, 1917; s, L^zes Lucky Halton 2575, d.l*ride 2499 by 
- Cbampios Le^e** Luck 1754. 

2009 III. U’D-Countess BATHltBST, Cirencester Park. Glos^for Chester Highlander 
2603. An^o-Swiss, bom April 4,1916; s. Grange Grauite ^69, d, Cirencester Favourite 
2266 by Champion Leazes Luck 1754. 

2010 B. B.— Baroness burton, Dochfour, Inverness, for Pytehley AbeL 
O.~Js012. 

COiuw 842.—ilTdZe Goats, any variety, above 1 year, tmd not exceeding 2 years 
old, [4 entries.] 

2016 I. (£3.)—IVteBAlLANTlNE-DYKES, Rosemary Hill, Ohawoith, Surrey, for Pytehley 

Merry Tom, Anglo-Nubian-Swiss, bom March 9, 1918, bred by Mrs. Soames, St. 
Michael's Lodge, Bassett, Southampton; s. Performer 2552, d, Pytehley Merripen by 
Champion Leaze’s Lucky Steyne 1839. . , 

2019 IL CA‘2.)— Miss pope, Basbley Lodge, New Milton, Hanta for Edenstead Pluck 
3007, Anglo-Nubian-Swiss, bora Jan. 25,1918 bred by Miss Le Patoural, Euenstead; 
s. Edenstead Cross 2785, d. Wigmore Corndower 13U8 by Caper 10th. 

2017 in. (j£:i.j—M. B. BRUCE, Heatherdale, Stoke Bishop, Bristol, for Gareochty Pioneer 
1068, Anglo-Nubian, born April 15,1918, bred by Mrs. Macdonald, Garrochty, Heir* 
garth, Bute; s. Forest Murmurer 634, d. Forest Margot 771 by Wigmore Norman 562. 

dass 843 .—Male Mds, any variety, not exceeding 1 year old,, [13 entries.] 
2C^A 1. (X3.}— Mrs. Mabel Grace, Oranlelgh, Beltinge Road, Heme Ray, for Hash 
Midaa li32, bom July 2,1918, bred by W. Home, Nash Court, Westwell, Ashford; «. 
Edenbreck Midas 740, d, Nash Eva ^ by Champion Scriveuton Budget 333. 

2024 II. Miss JE. Psllt, Theydou Place, Epping, Essex, for Theydon Angus 1136, 
Anglo^Nubian, bom Feb. 2% 1919 ; s, Sadberge Marcus Coriolanus 1003, d. Regius 
Agunippe 895 by Wigmore Norman 562. 

2021 111. (jgl.)—BARONESS BURTON, Dochfour, Inverness, for Dochfour Arrogance 3503, 
bom Feb. 16,19X9; s. Proud 2853, d. Rockcrest MoUie by Oopthome Nectarine 1648. 
2028 17. (lOs.)— Miss POPS, Bashley Lodge, New Milton, Hants, for Puck of Budiley 
3605, Anglo-Nubian-Swiss, bora March 8,1919 ; s. Edenstead Pluck 3007, d. Priide 2601 
by Champion Leazes Luck 1754. 

H.O.— 203L _ ' ____ / 

1 £30 towards these Prizes were given by the Briiish Goat Society, 
a OhMlengc Certificate given by the British Goat Society for the best ISIale Goat in 
.Classes 340-342., ■ • 
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Glass 3i4.— FemaU Goats^ Anglo-NuHan^ entered er eligible for entry in the 
Anglo-Nubian section of the Herd Book, oner 2 years old, [ 10 entries.] 

2035 I. (^8, & E.3ff. for Champion, i)— Mrs. Reginald Pease, Sledwick, Barnard Castle, 
for Sadberge Mavis 817, horn March 17, 1915, kidded May 20, 1919; a Sadberge 
Sadberge Phalerope 679 by Sedgemere Viking 556. 

2033 II. MRS. Reginald pease, for Sadberge Brambling 93-», bom May 6,1916 
Iddded May 8,1919; s. Sledwick Barnard 813, d, Bricket Beryl 622 by Bricket Viking 
167. 

2040 III. (j^l.)— MRS. C. L. PICKARD, Middle Brow Top, Quemmore, Lancaster, for 
Forest Minnikin 591, bom April 10,1912, kidded March 33,19 k9, bred by Miss Ethel 
Gaf>e. Bishops Waltham, Chase, Hants. ; «. Ooshill Noodle 526, d. Addington Myrtle 
516 by Barton Blackrock 1327. 

2032 B. ir.—Miss Vera Flood-Page, Westwood, Normandy, Guildford, for TRa Sun¬ 
beam 847. 

H. O*-2037. G.-2039. 


Glass 845 .—Female Goats,, Stoiss or Anglo-Swm, over 2 years old, [2 entries.] 

2044 L Herbert E. Hughes, “Goats,” Broxboume, Herts., for Broxboume 
Joan 2351, Swiss, born March 29, 1914. kidded April 17, 1919; «. Sedgemere Paris 
2nd 292, d. Broxboume Beatrice 2o8a by Oranmore 193. 

2043 II. (£2,) - COUNTESS BATHURST, Cirencester Park, Qlos., for Oirenwster Gem 2421, 
AnglO'Swiss, born Feb. 22. 1915, kidded March 16, 1919; s. Champion X^aze’s Luck 
1754, d, Coplhorne Sultana 1811 by Sedgemere Principio 1364. 


Class 346 .—Female Goats, any other variety, over 2 years old. [18 entries.] 

i062 I. (jCS) & Champion. O-'Miss Pope, Bashley Lodge. New Milton, Hants, for 
Progress 2613, Anglo-Nubian-Swiss, born April 10, 1916. kidded April 15, 19l9;s. 
Champion Broxboume White Nugget 1999, d. Pride 2499 by Champion Lease's Luck 
1754. 

2046 II. (dff2.)-~MlSS A. Amioi-Grossi. Tremedda, St Ives, OorawalL for Tremedda 
Selene, Anglo-Nubian-Swis«, bora March 22,1915, kidded March 3,1919; a Wigmore 
TopaK 2040, d. Tremedda Derna, by Toung Milton of Tally Ho. 

3045 III. <iri.)-~Miss A. AMIOI-GR03SL for Tremedda Lalage 2522. Anglo-Nubian-Swiss, 
born April 5,1915, kidded March 15,1929; a Wigmore Topaz 2040, d. Tremed ja Brda 
2692 by Champion Le Castor 2'<0. 

2063 IV. ilOs.) Miss Pope, for Prude 2501, Anglo-Nubian-Swiss, bora Feb. 22,1916, 
: kidded March 8,1919; s. Champion Lease's Luck 1754, d. Broxboume Dorothy 1581 
Adam 1190. 

H. 0.-2068, 2064. 0.-2049.2051,2054. 


(Bass 347.— Goatlings, Anglo-Nubian, entered or eligible for entry in the Anglo- 
Nubian seetim of. the Herd Book, above 1 year and not exceeding 2 years 
old, fd entries.] - 

2068 I. i£2, Ss E. E. for Champion.^)—HxssPi:. Th^don Place, Epping, Essex, 

for Theydon Mona 103A bom Deo. 81,1917; a Bdenbreck Mto 947, A Theydon Myrtle 
909 ^dgemere Georgius 689. 

2066 11. REGINALD PEASE, Sledwick, Barnard OazMA for Slsdwkk Chfoons llOS^ 
born May 17.1918; c. Sadberge Florianus 984, df; Sledwiim MatUua 1^4 ^ l^dbe^; 
Berserker 678. 

20651- ■■ 


2069 E. H.—The Hon. Mbs. Pomeroy, Greens Norton Court, Towcester, for Toweestar 
Mermaid. 

H. 0.-2070. 


Class 348.—Goatlings, any other variety, above 1 year and not exceeding 
2 years [12 entries.] , \ 

2080 I. (£Z, & Champion. 3)—Miss Pope, Bashley Lodge, New Milton. Hants, for Pnaisto 
of Bashley 3705, Anglo-Nubian-Swiss, bom March 7,1918; s. Proud 2853^ d PTogrees 
2613 Champion Broxboume White Nugget 1999. 


X OhalXenge Certificate given by the British Goat Society for the best Female Goat 
thhAhas borne a Kid in Classes 3^346.. 

sBmnze, Medal given by the British Gc»t Society for the b^ Goatling;in Classes 
. 847and348' 

' ,T, ■ 
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2075 IL Loed Bewab, Homestall, East Grinstead, for Homeatall Bosalind 3089, 
Anglo-Nubian-Swiss, bom March 20, 1918; s. Oadby Dictator 2656, d. Oopthome 
Lemon 1810 hy Se igemere Principio 1365. 

2081 III. (jC1.)--E. a. Waxmisley, The Manor House, Burstow, Horley, Surrey, for 
• Atherstone Faith 3388, Anglo-Nubian-Swisa born May 3,1918; a Grange Granite 
2359, d. Buckholt Francesca 2658 hy Woodfall’s Francis 2332. 

2073 E. 3Sr. -MISS 0. CHAMBERLAIN, Westons, Lyndhurst, Hants, for Prelude of 
Bashley. 

H.O.—2071. 0.—2082. 


Olass 349 .—Fevmle Kids^ AnglO‘Kulna% eidered or eligible for enitTy in the 
Anglo-Kuhian seotio7i of the Herd Book^ not exceeding 1 year old, 
[5 entries.] 

2084 I. (jC 3, & Champion. 0~MlSS E. Pelly, Theydon Place, Epping, Essex, for 
Theydon Marcella 1139, bom Feb. 8,1919; e. Sadberge Marcus Coriolanus 1003, d. 
Theydon Myrtle 909 by Sedgemere Georgius 689. 

2083 II. (je2.>~MES. KBGINALD PEASE, Sledwick, Barnard Cattle, for Sadberge Kestrel 
6104, bom Aug. 4,1918; s. Sadberge Caligula 921, d, Sadberge Buzzard 923 by Sled¬ 
wick Barnard 813, 

2085 HI. (i?l.)-rMlss K. PELLY, for Theydon Treasure 1191, bom April 10, 1919; s. Sad¬ 
berge Marcus Coriolanus 1003, d, Edenbreck Thyme 995 6^ Edenbreok Marcus 933. 

2086 R. Sr.—M rs. C. L. Piokabd, Middle Brow Top, Quernmore, Lancaster, for Rden- 
breek Martha, 

Glass S50 .—Female Kids, any other mriety, not exceedmg 1 year old, 

[8 entries.] 

2000 L & E.ir. for Champion. ^)—Miss O. Chamberlain, Westons, Lyndhurst, 
Hants, for Patience of Westons, Anglo-Nubian-Swiss, bom Jan. 30.1919: t. Proud 
2853. d. Hilma Stockwell Grange. 

2093 II. fje2,)-rMBSDAMBS HUNTER & SOAMBS, Point-out Farm, Bassett, Southampton, 
for Pytdiley Clara 35% Anglo-Nubian-Swiss, bom Feb. 19,1919; s. Proud 2853, d. 
Mayfield Carmen 2538 by Cherub. 

IS®®5 III, (jCI).—E. A. Walmisley, The Minor House. Burstow, Horley, Surrey, for 
Atherstone Crystal, Anglo-Nubian-Swiss, bora March 2, 1919; «. Proud 2&3, d, 
Buckholt Linden 2873 by Withdeau Ajax 2314. 

2094 R. H.—Miss POPE Bashley Lodge, New Milton, Hants, for Patience of Bashley. 

0.“—2091. 


Milk Yield Prizes. 

O^en to Goats entered in Classes 344-346 only. 

Class 351,— that have previously won a 1st, 2nd or Zrd Prize in any 
Milking Competition. [4 entries.] 

m2 I. pope, for Progress. (See Class 346.) 

H>^bert E. Hughes, “Goats,*’ Brosfaourae. Herts., for Broxbourne 
Fairy Rueen, Swiss, bora Feb. 24,1910, kidded peb. 25,1918: s. Broxbourne Togette. 
«,.A£’^^^5°F£?^*^*’i*o^®*yC^®2nP^'o^Sroxboume White Nugget 1999. 

2040 III; (jCI, k Champion,«)—MBS. C. L. Piokard, for Forest Minnikin. (See Class 344.) 

Class Z&Z.—Goats, not eligible for Class 351. [17 entries.] 

(foampion.s>--Miss Amici-Grossi, for Tremedda Salene. (See Class 348.) 
204o II. t.4r2 .)—Miss Amigi-Grossi, for Tremedda Lalage. (See Class 346.) 

2063 in. OCD-MISS POPE, for Prude. (See Class 3W 


350 Medal given by the British Goat Society for the best Kid in Classes 349 and 

Society for the beat 

Auglo-Nubian entered m the Anglo-Nubian section of the Herd Book winning the 
highrat number of points in the Milking Classes. ^ , 
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pias. 

Large Wliites. 

Class 853.— Large White JBoars^ farrowed, in or before 1917. [9 entries.] 

2097 I. (£10, Champion,^ & R.N. for Ghai^ion.!*)—Sm Gilbebt Qbebnall, Bt., 
O.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for worsley Jay 35th 20419, bom Jan. 26, 1916; 
1 ^ 7 / 0^ Worsley 12th 16143, d. Worley Lady 10th 39620 6y Worsley Emperor 38ih 

2099 II. Us,&R*N. far Champion. ^)~Rowland P. Haynes, Delves Green Farm, 
Wednesbnry, Staffs., for kitchener of Oaldmore 22553, bom May 6. 1916, bred by 
A. W. White, Hillegom, Spalding; a Kitchener 20083, d, Spalding Duchess 4th 
42070 bi/ Spalding Senator 16326. 

2096 IIL (^3.)—CHIVEBS & SONs, LTD., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon-’ Lion'>Heart 
22431, bom Feb. 2, 1917; s. Oaldmore Ccsnr de Lion 19873, d. Fen Princess 41256 
bv That’s ’Im 15343. 

2104 B. N.— Edmund WHBBBT, Bourne, Linos., for Bonme Bar Hone.* 

H. 0.-2098. 

Class 354.— Large White Boars, farrowed in 1918, before July 1.® 

[6 entries.] 

2109 I. (jCIO.)—Edmund Whbbbt, Bourne, Lines., for Bourne Bar None 33rd 23649, 
bom April 1; t. Bourne Bar None 20847, d. Bourne Beatrice 2lst 34862 by Bourne 
Banner 13305. 

2107 II. (^5.)— Sib Gilbebt Gbeenall, BT., C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for 
Spalding Banner 24511, bom March 9, bred by Alfred W. White. Hillegom, Spalding; 
s. Banner of Spalding 21987, d. Spalding Queen Mary 2nd 50502 by Turk of Bayton 
. 16393. 

2106 III, U3.)—Sia Gilbebt Gbeenall, Bt., O.V.O., for Sapperton Boy 24471, bom 
Feb. 4, bred by Cecil Rudkin, Sapperton Farm, Folkingham, Lines.; #. Ramsey Boy 
22659, d. Sapperton War Sister ^188 by Grantham John 18689. 

2105 R. N.—A. B. Edwabds, Brewery House, Harlow, Essex, for Bushes Victor. 

Class 355. —Large White Boars, farrowed in 1918, on or after July 1.® 

[11 entries,] 

2112 I. (jCIO.)—SIB Gilbebt gbeenall, Bt., 0,V.0., Walton Hall. Warrington, for 
X^peror of Wondey 11th, bora July 12, bred by Richard Bourne, Cholmondeley, 
MaJpas; s. Longfellow of Helsby 22455, d. Cholmondeley Duchesse (yol. 35) by 
Hercules of Cholmondeley 21123. 

2114 II. <dC5.)— Rowland P. Haynes, Delves Green Farm, Wednesbufy, Staffs., for 

Kitchener of Oaldmore 3rd, borr* July 7. bred.by the late Walsall War Piggeries, Ltd,, 
Walsall: a. Blitchener of Oaldmore 22653, d. Histon Topsy 44452 by Weston Volunteer 
17866. , 

2110 in. (jCS.)— OhiyeBS a Sons, ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Snowman 2Bd« 
bom July 3; a. Irresistible 21137, d. Early Snowdrop 49466 Spy of Sundon 19099. 

2115 B.N.—Rowland P, Haynes, for Kitchener of Oaldmore 4th. 

Class 366.— Large White Boars, farrowed in 1919. [10 entries.] 

2122 I. (iriO), <& 2123 II. <ir5 .)—Daniel B. Daybell, Bottesford, Nottingham, for 
boars, bom Jan, 9; a. Worsley Turk 95th 22971, d. Bottesford Buttercup 4th 40638 
by Mollington Jay of Bottesford 10965. 

2130 III. (jCS.)—Edmund WHEBBY, Bourne, Lines., for boar, bom Jan. 4 ; a. Bourne Big 
Ben 22 07, d. Bourne Buttercup 2nd 43814 b^ Bourne Banger 2nd 17111. 

2127 R. N.—John NEAVEBSON, The Ohestnutts, Peakirk, Peterborough. 

H. 0.-2138. 

Class 357. —Large White Breeding farrowed in or before 1917. 

[8 entries.] 

2137 I. (iClO, Champion,® & Champion.-*)~SDMUito IWhbbby, Bourne, Linca, for 
Balmeny Monetta 49410, bom Jan. 4, 1917, farrowed Jan. 9, bred "by the Earl of 
Rosebery, KG., K.T., Dalmeny, Edinburgh; a, Jellico 18803, d. Dalmeny Montano, 
44104 by Billikan of Bourne 17029. 

2132 II. (ir5.)~SiE Gilbert Gbeenall, Bt., O.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for 
Worsley Lady 2Wh 48078, bora Aug. 28, 1915, farrowed Jan. 10; a. Ringleader of 
Bottesford 17681, d. Worsley Lady 7th 36560 by Worsley Turk 43rd 14323. 

1 Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders* Association for the best 
Boar in Classes 353-356, 

® Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty-five Guineas, given by the National PigBreeders* 
Association for the best Large White Pig in Glasses 353-359. 
s Prizes given by the National Pig Breeders* Associarion. 

4 Champion Gold Medal given by the National Rg Breeders* Associatibn for the best 
BOW iwPlassea 357-369. 


nn O 
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2131 III. (iff3.)-^HlVBRS & Sons, Ltd« Histnn, Cambridge, for J, B. 0, 44516. bom 
Feb 8, 1014 farrowed Jan. 8; 8. J.B. of Hiaton 2nd l€l39, d. Oamarthen 34978 ly 
Northern Emperor 9th 16223. 

2134 E.N.~ItOWLAND P. HAYNES, Dd.ves Green Farm, Wednesbury, Staffs., for 
Gaidmore Miss Hollingsworth. 

H. 0.-2133. 

Glas8:358.— Large White Sffvoe^ farr&wed in 1918, htfore July 1. 

[13 entries.] 

21421. (jCIO, & E.H. for Ohampion.!)—SiB Gilbert Grebnall, Bt., a.V.O., Walton 
Hall, WaiTington, for Worsley Queen 73rd .55884. born Jan. 4; s. Banner of Spalding 
21987, d. Queen of Worsley lith 50330 by Turk of Bayton 16393. 

3151 II. i ^5.) Edmund wherry, Bourne, for Bourne Queen Anne 52772, bora Jan. 7; 

8. Emperor of Pinchbeck 21077. d. Queen Anne of Pinchbeck 47548 by That’s ’lin 
of Worsley 119095. 

2150 III. <jC3 .>— Edmund wherry, for Bourne Bouquet 9th 52703, horn Jan. 1; *. 

Bourne Bar Nona 20847, d. Bouquet of Bourne 37698 ''y Pode Hole Eclipse 16253. 

2141 B. H.—A. B. Edwards. Brewery House, Harlow, Essex, for Bushes Amy 4th. 

H. 0.-2144. 

Class 359.— Large White Sovis^ farrowed in 1918, 07i or after July 1 . 

[14 entries.] 

2153 I. (J^IO.)— John Fillingham, The George Hotel Grantham, for Grantham Gay 
Lady II., born July 2: a Gunner of Grantham 21119, d. Grantham Betsie 47034 by 
Chieftain of Grantham 18521. 

2155 II. {jCS.i- John Fillingham, for Grantham Grand Lady, born July 2: e. Gunner 
of Grtntham 21119. d. Grantham Betsie 47034 hp Chieftain of Grantham 18521. 

2166 in. f£3.>—SIR Gilbert GreenALL, Bt.. C.V.0 jWalton Hall. Warrington, for 
Worsley Duchess 57 5.5828. bora Jnlv 3: .s. Jay of worsley 14th 16147, d, Worsley 
Dnehess 32nd 3:J616 by Emperor of Worsley 10791. 

2163 B. H.— Edmund Wherry, Bourne, lor Bourne Buttercup 79th. 

H. 0.-2157,2163. , 

Class 360.— Three Large White Sows, farrowed in 1919. [6 entries.] 

2167,1, (iffld.)—S ir Gilbert Greenall, Bt. C.V.O.. Walton Hall. Warrington, for sows. 

. born Jan, 2; a Turk of Belton 21411, d. Oholmondeiey Fairy 7th 4665U by Worsley 
Turk 72nd 20433. 

2188 II, (£b), & 2169 B. H.—JOHN NBAVERSON, The Chestnutts, Peakirk, Peterborough, 
for sows, born Jan. 2: s Old George 22631, d. Magdaline of Pinchbeck Ist 44588 by 
Worsley Turk 68rh 16615. 

2166 III. (<£3.1—Daniel R.DAYBELL,tBottesford, Nottingham, for sows, born Jan. 9; 

9. Worsley Turk 95th 22971, d^Bottesford Buttercup 4th 40638 by MoUington Jay of 
Bottesford 10965, 

Middle Whites. 

Class 861. — Middle White Boars^ farrowed in or hef07*e 1917. 

[6 entries.] 

21711. f£10, Champion,* dt Champion.*)—J ohn CHiyERS, Wychfield, Cambridge, for 
Shrewsbury 19511, bora Jan. 27,1914 bred by H. R. Beeton, Hammonds, Obeckendon, 
Beading; s. W ilton of Pendley 15711, d. Hammond’s Salonica 36918 \yy Hammond’s 
Hardware 15625. 

2173 DL (£5.)—W. B. Hill. VauxhaJl, Scotlands, Wolverhampton, for Prestwood Acrobat 
1st 23197 born Jan. 4. 1916; a Acrobat of Prestwood 20445, d. Pattu of Prestwood 
. 36962 by Banker of Oaetlecroft 12995. 

2175 III, (£3.)— Leopold 0, Paget, Middlethorpe Hall, York, for Preserver of Wharfe- 
&l8. born July 30,1917. bred by John Ohivers, Hi-*tou. Cambridge: a Shrewsbury 
ia5ll, d. Holywell Han hay Perfection 39974 by .Sefton of Holywell 14465. 

2176 E. H.—C. & E. Stephenson. Burton House, Stafford, for Frestonian of Belsby. 

H. 0.-2174. 

ClfUM 362. —Middle i^ite Boars, farrowed in 1918.^ [10 entries.} 

2178 I. <£16, & E. H. for Champion.*)—JOHN Ohivers, Wychfleicl, Cambridge, for 
Histon Shrewsbury 2n(L horn Feb. 5; a Shrewsbury 19511, d. Welcome Histbn 51900 
by Sundon Scott 20599. 
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2180 II. W. B. Hill, Vauxhall, Scotlands, Wolverhampton, for Scotty of Prest- 
wood ’^iSSSS, bom March OH^bred by Ool. H. P. Sykes, Newport, Salop; s. Scotty 25531, 
d. A.lbany Snowflake 2nd 48126 by Wharfedale Si^rise 20629. 

2183 III. IJBSOPOLD C. PAGET, Middlethorpe BtaJl, York, for Wharfedale Marveli 
bora Jan, 6: s. Wharfedale Corporal 19539, d. Mascot of Wharfedale 48500 by Cow Boy 
20489. 

2186 B. N.—C. & E. Stephenson, Burton House, Stafford, for Bickerscote Juffeler. 

H. 0.-2177. 0.-2182,2184,2185. 

Olass 363. —Middle White Boars^ farrowed in 1919. [2 entries.] 

2188 I. f^filO.)— Leopold 0. Paget, Middlethorpe HalL York, for boar, born Jan. 3; 

8. Wharfedale Eesistance, d. Wharfedale Sparkling .51976 by Dividend of Wharfedale 
20155. 

2187 II. (jffS.)—JOHN OHIVBBS, Wychfleld, Cambridge, for Histon Woodman, born 
Jan. 3; a Sundon Shrewsbury 23243, d. Lady Woodlands by Sundon Scott 20599. 

Glass 364.— Middle White Breeding Sows^ farrowed in or 'before 1917. 

[8 entries.] 

2192 I. (dClO, B.N. ftr Champion,^ & Ohampion.^)—L eopold C. Paget,M iddlethorpe 
HaU, York, for Midlothian Bobina 51666, born Jan. 6. 1917, bred by the Earl of 
Eosebery. K.G., D ilmeny House, Edinburgh; 8. Cowboy 20489, d. Midlothian Hose 
43058 by Actor of Hatchfleld 16693. 

2189 II. (X5.WOHN Chivers, Wychfleld, Cambridge, for Histon Choice 2nd, born 
March 1,1917; Durbar of Histon 21679, d-Eose of Croxteth <9)076 by Blythe Reveller 

I. 5575. 

2190 III. John Chivers, for Pendley Joyce 51756, bora April 20,1917, br d by 

J. G. Williams. Tring: a Castlecroft Jonathan 20469, d. Wharfedale Joyce 43272 
Earl of Wharfedale 16719. 

2195 B. N.—C, & E. Stephenson. Burton House, Stafford, for Prestwood Pansy 3rd. 

H. 0.-2191,2193,2194. 0.-2196. 

Olass 365. —Middle White Sows, farrowed in 1918. [13 entries,] 

2200 I. fdClO, & B.N. for Champion.a )—W. B. Hill, YauxhalL Scotlands, Wolverhampton, 
for Prestwood Joan 17th 57146, born Jan. 1: 8. Prestwood Acrobat 1st 23197, d. l^eat^ 
wood Joan 16th 45794 by Clumbers of Prestwood 20485. 

2198 II. (;C6.)-JOHN Chivers, Wychfleld, Cambridge, for Histon Peerless 3rd, bora 
Jan. 24; s, Histon Eepeater 23119, d. Holywell Harthay Perfection 39974 by Serton of 
Holy weU 14465. 

2205 III. {j93.) -Leopold 0, Paget, Middlethorpe Hall, York, for Wharfedale Belief^ bora 
Jan. 2; 8. Croxteth Banker 4th 20503, d. Wharfedale Amazon 2nd 48614 by Wharfedale 
Corporal 19539. 

2202 B. H.—G. y. MANWARING, Lingfleld l40dge, Edenbridge, for Qneen of Edenhridge. 

H. 0.-2199,2201. 0.-2204,2207. . 

Class 366. —Three Middle White Sows, farrowed 1919, [1 entry.] 

2210 1. (jfflOJ— Leopold 0. Paget, Middlethorpe Hall York, for sows, bom Jan. 3 and 
7; 88. Wha;rfBdal6 Resistance and Wharfedale Resolution, d<. Wharfedale Sparkling . 
51976 by Dividend of Wharledale 20511, Wharfedale Adventuress 2nd 5X904 
Wbarfedide Irresistible 21816. 

Tamworths. 

QlasO 367. —Tamworth Boars, farrowed in or before 1917. [Sentries.] 

2212 1. (^iO, & B. B. for Champion^*)— Robert Ibbotson, Enowle, Dorridg^ Bir¬ 
mingham, for Enowle Snnstar, born Feb. 20,1917; 8. Hnowle General Joffre 20^ d 
Knowle Madeline 11th 46Q10 by Sunstar 18269. 

2313 II. L; & A..RileV, Putley. Ledbury, Herefordshire, for Choice of Pntlay, . 

horn March 15,1917.. bred by R Ibbotson. The Bkwthorns, Knowle, Warwickshire; ' 
8. Kerr’s Choice 19593, d. Queen Mary 43450 Knowle Lottery 13241. 

Class 368. —Tamworth Boars, farrowed i» 1918.* [6 entries.] 

2215 I. (ifflO.)—R obert Ibbotson, Knowle, Dorridge, Birmingham* for boar, bora 
Sept. 2U; 8. Knowle Mountaineer 3rd 2333$, d. Knowle Model 10th 52048 by Knowle ^ 
Arundel 21865. 

2316 II. (;65.)— Robert iBBOTSOR.fof boar,:boni March 9, by Obi. J. A. Morrison, 

Basildon Park, Reading; 8. Brodsworth Able 23311, d Knowle Modula 46040 by 
Sunstar 18269. _ , ■ - ■ _ _ ' 

1 Silver Challenge Oup, value Twenty-flve Guineas, given by the National Pig 
Breeders’A>.sociatioQ fbr the best Middle White Pig in Classes 361-365. 

s Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders* Association for the . 
best Sow in 01iu«se8.364 and 365. 

« Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders* Association for the be^ 
Boar in Classes 867-369. 

^ Prizes given by the National Pig Breeders’Associatioh. 
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Award of Live Stock Prizes at Cardiff, 1919. 


tUnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named belgw was “bred by exhibitor ”] 

2214 111. SaBBBT DE HAHEL, Middleton Hall. Tamworth, for Middleton Malhha, 
born April 5; s. Mancunium of Middleton 23341, d. Middleton Malone 52068 hy Putley 
Chaplain 15831. 

2217 B. B.— Bobbet Ibbotson, for Basildon Arthnr. 

Class 369.— Tamwo^’th Boars^ farrowed in 1919, [5 entries.] 

2220 I. (*610, & Champion. 1 ), & 2221II. ^^65.)—James S. Hepbuen, South Parra, Arbu^, 
iTuneaton, for boars, bom Jan. 10, bred by Sir Francis A. N. Newdegate, K..O.M.G., 
Arbury HalL Nuneaton; s. Arbury Kinlock, d, Osmaston Aralea 46070 by Elford 
Bishop 13175. 

2219 in. (*C3.)— Egbert be Hamel. Middleton Hall, Tamworth, for boar, bom Jain. 2; 

8. Mitcheldene of Middleton 23343, d. Middleton M^one 52068 by Putley Chaplain 
15831. 

2222 B. N.*— BOBERT Ibbotson, Enowle, Borridge, Birmingham. 

dASB 370 .—Tamwortfi Breeding Sows, farrowed in or before 1917. 

[4 entries.] 

2225 1. (*610, Champion,* At Champion.*)— Eobert Ibbotson, Knowle, Borridge, 
Birmingham, for Enowle Madeline 15th 48710, bom Jan. 17,1916; s, Knowle Mac- 
queen 3rd 18^7, d. Knowle Madeline 4tii 40266 Knowle Profesf3ori5793. 

2226 I1,(*6S, E. K. for Champion,* & B-N.for Champion*.)— Robert Ibbotson, for 
Knowle Hodnla 46il40, born March 3,1915 ; a Sunstar 18289, d. Knowle Model 2nd 
40276 Osmaston Buxus 14633. 

2224 in. (i63.)— Robert ibbotson, for Knowle Lady Beatrice 43366, bom July 2, 1914 ; 
8. Osmaston Buxus 14633, d. Knowle Empress Queen 31164 by Knowle Lord Minto 
1219L 

(Bass 371 .—Tamworth Sowe^ farrowed in 1918. [5 entries.] 

2229 I. (*610)—Robert Ibbotson, Knowle, Borridge, Birmingham, for sow, horn July 8, 
bred by the late Charles Thellussou, Brodsworth Park. Doncaster; «. Percy of 
Brodsworth 21909, d. Brodsworth Content 2nd 48678 hy Dick of Brodsworth 18195. 

2230 n. <j65.>— Robert Ibbotson, for sow. born July U. bred by the late Charles 
Thellussoh. Brodsworth Park. Doncaster; *. Percy of Brodsworth 21909, d. Broda- 
worth Content 6th 52022 by Boxley Abel 19627. 

2228 III. (*63.)— Robert Ibbotson, for Basildon HodeL bom March 9. bred by Col. J. A. 
Morrison, Basildon Park, Beading; s. Brodsworth Abel 23311, d.Knowle Modula 
.46049 Sunstar 18269. 

Glass 372 .—Utree Tamworth Sows^ fdmmed in 1919. [4 entries.] 

2234 X. (dlO.)— James S. Hepburn. South Farm, Arbury, Nuneaton, for sows, bom 
JajL 10, bred by Sir Francis A. N. Newdegate, K.O.M.G., Arbury Hall, Nuneaton; s, 
Arbury Kinloek, d. Osmaston Aralea 46070 by Elford Bishop 13175. 

2235 n* (j65.)— Robert ibbotson. Knowle, Borridge, Birmingham, for sows, bom 
Feb. 2; e. Knowle Clipper, d. Arbury 4592: by Knowle Ambition 18219. 

2333 XII. (*63.)— Egbert de HameTj, Middleton Hall, Tamworth, for sows, bom Jan. 2: 
f. Mitbhddene of Middleton 23343, d. Middleton Malone 52068 by Putley Chaplain 

16831, , V 

Berlcsliires. 

COasi 373 .—Berkshire Boars^ farrowed in or before 1917. [5 entries.] 

2237 1. (dlO, Champion,^ Champion.*)—H. R. Beeton, Hammonds Farm, Checkendon, 
Reading, for Carry On, born Sept. % 1917, bred by J. H. Ismay, Iwerne Minster, 
Blandford; s. Hurry On 19633. d. Iweme Megan 19637 by Iwerne Ziad 2ud 18971. 

2240 n. (^S.)—W.HowARD P^MER, Stokes Farm, Wokingham, Berks., for Minley King 
18364, bora April 6, 1914, bred by L. Currie, Miuley Manor, Faraborough, Hants: I. 
Minley Manor 15982, d. Enham Waxdoin6l49 Sir Peter H. 13251. 

2241 III. C*£2.)-W. Howard Palmer, for Murrell Prince 20332, bom June 29,1917; #. 
Mmley King 18364, d. Murrell Primrose 19580 by Whitley Longfellow 18699. 

2238 E^ H.— Gilbert Gullet, Jamaica Farm. St. Mary Bourne, Andover, for Noble 
Hector. 

1 Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders* Association for the best' 
Boar in dasses 367-369. 

» ®Iver Challenge Cup, value Twenty-five Guineas, given by the National Pig- 
Breeders’ Association for the best Tamworth Pig in Classes 367-371, 

• Ch^pion Gold Medal given by the Nationiu Kg Breeders* Association for the best 
Sow in Glasses 370 and 371. 

or Sowin SassS^^lSW^^ 10a given by the British Berkshire Society for the best Boar 

-5 Oh^pion Prize of ild-given through the British Berkshire Society for the best , 
Boar m Classes. 373-375. 
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Aioard of Live Stock Pvkes at Cardiff^ 1919. 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 


Class 374. —Berkshire Boars^ farrowed in 1918.^ [9 entries.] 

2244 I. (jeiO, & S. N. for Champion.®)— JAMES H. Ismay, Iweme Minster, Blandford, 
Dorset, for Jamaica Warrior 20573, born April 7, bred by Gilbert OuUey, St. Mary 
Bourne, Hants; s. Moundsmere Warrior 17564, d. Moundsmere Mag^e 18327 by 
Express B17188. 

2245 II. (Af5.)— Mbs. Jebvoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke, Hants, for Sxginton Cognac, 
bom April 15, bred by John A. Kay, Ravencroft, Middlewich; s. Loving Cup 19318, 
d. Swinton Molly 19750 by Manor Palinira 17356. 

2260 III. (i?3.)-JAMBS PEART, LTD., Wood Hall, Hatfield, Herts, for Murrell Sam 20419, 
bom April 18, bred by W. Howard Palmer. Heathlands, Wokingham; a Winton 
Duke 19742, d, Winton Snowdrop 21099 by Iwerne Hare HiU 1969. 

2243 £. N.—JUWUS FBIGKEB, Suddon Grange, Wincanton, Somerset. 

0.-2242. 

Class 375. —Berkshire Boars, farrowed in 1919. [8 entries.] 

2253 I. (jfrlO.)— Jambs H. ismay, Iweme Minster, Blandford, Dorset, for boar, born Jan. 
10j s. Hurry On 19635, d. Iweme Miss Minster 18975 by Iweme Copper 17715. 

2261 II. (jff5,)— Julius Friceeb. Suddon Gmnge, Wincanton; Somerset, for boar, bom 

, Jan. aa; s. Robert 2nd 20227. d. Suddon Surprise 15434 by Fightable F.B. 11246. 

2267 III. (jCS.)— W. Howard palmer, Stokes Farm. Wokingham, Berka for Mnrrell 
Maker 21240, horn Jan. 5 ; s. Minley King 18364, d. Murrell Mirian 19971 by Murrell 
King 19379. 

2258 E. N.-W. Howard Palmer, for Murrell Mike. 

0.—2256. 

Class 376. —Berkshire Breeding JSows^ farrowed iruor before 1917. 

[8 entries.] 

2263 I. (jCIO, 3s E.N. for Champion.®.)—W. Howard Palmer, Stokes Fann, Woking¬ 
ham, Berks, for Murrell Betka 19973. bom March 4,1917, farrowed Jan. 2; s. Murrell 
King 19579, d. Moundsmere Betka 10076 by Oxford Viscount 150u8. 

2260 II. (ATS.) -3itRS. JBRVOISB, Herriard Par^ Basingstoke, Hants for Moundsmere 
Kernel 8th 19083. bom April 15,1915, farrowed Dec. 5, bred by W. Buckley, Mounds¬ 
mere, Basingstoke; a Express B 17189, d, Moundsmere Kernel 2nd 17437 by 
Moundsmere Curious 16522. 

2259 III. (jC3.)— James H. ismay, iweme Minster, Blandford, for Compton Guest 
20188, bora March 8, 1917, farrowed Jan. 2, bred by H, Vincent, Waterstone, 
Dorchester ; s. Manor Baronet 18978, d. Compton Gussie 17842 by Herrison Lad 16937. 

2264 E. N.—W. Howard Palmer, for Murrell Miriam. 

0.—2265. 

Class 377. —Berkshire Sews, farrowed m 1918. [16 entries.] 

2273 X. E.N. for Champion,'^ Champion.®)— James H. Ismay, Iweme Minster, 

Blandford, Dorset, for Jamaica Wave 20^6, bom April 7, bred by O. OuUey, St. 
Mary Bourne, Hants; e, Moundsmere Warrior 17564, d. Motmdsmere Maggie 18327 
dg Express B17188. 

2272 II. JAMES H. Ismay, for Jamaica the Wren 20577, born April 7, bred by G. 
Colley, St. Mary Bourne, Hants; s., Moundsmere Warrior 17564, d. Moundsmere 
M«ggie 18327 Ay Express B17189. 

2281 III. ce3.)—W. Howard palmer, Stokes Farm, Wokiimham, Berks, for Murrell 
Pearl 20640, bora Jan. 30; «. Minley King 18364, d. Murrell Primrose 19680 by Whiiley 
LongfeUow 18699 ^ 

2270 E. H.—A. Henderson bishop, Thornton Hall, Thomtonhall Station, Glagow, for 
Suddon Kora. 

0.-2282. 

OloBS 378. —entree Berkshire SowSi farrowed in 1919. [3 entries.] 

2284.1, (irio.)—w. HOWARD PALMER, Stokes Farm, Wokingham, Berks., for sows, bom 
March 13; s. Whitley Shylock 19302, d. Murrell Beauty 20637 by Minley King 18364. . 
Cup.«—J ames H. Ismay, iweme Minster, Blandford, Dorset 
E. N. for Ottp.s— w. HOWARD PALMER, Stokes Farm, Wokingham. Berks, 


1 Prizes given by the British Berkshire Society. 

® Champion Prize of £10 given through the British Berkshire Society for the best 
Boar in Classes 373-375. 

s Champion Prize of £10 given through the British Berkshire Society for the best 
Sow in Classes 376 and 377. 

4 Champion Prize of £1010s. given by the British Berkshire Society for.the best Boar 
or Sow in Classes 373-377. 

a, The Berkshire” Silver Challenge Cup, value £20, given by the British Berkshire 
Society for the most points awarded in a combination of entries in dasses 373-378 on 
the basis of,:— Four points for a first prize; three points for a .second prize, .two ^ints 
for a third^zej one point for a fourth prize, two points for a Ohariipioiuhip, and one 
point for a Eeserve for a Championship. 


Berkshire Society for the best 





cxiv Award of Live Stock Prizes at Cardiff^ 1919. 


CUnlesB otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was *'bred by exhibitor.”] 

Large Blacks. 

Omhi S79.— Large Blaeh Boars., fan owed in or before 1917. [6 entnes.] 

2288 L (j 610, & Champion. i)—Tekah F. Hoolby, Bry Drayton, Cambridge, for 
Bassingbonrn Cliff tiBSi, bom Jan* bl, 1916, bred by A. Playle. Bassingbourn, Cambs.; 
«. Royal £)Oyereiga 4593, d. Bassingbonrn Lassie 11134 bp Sudboume Sutler 3325. 

2290 II. .A‘ 5 .)~Stanlby a. Stimpsob, Bixley. Norwich, for Swardeston That’s Him 
7347, bom June 8,1917. bred by A. Beyerl^ Ringer, Swardeston, Norwich : s. Cleeve 
Perfection 5801, d Treveglos Moonlight 17854 bp Valley Treveglos That’s Him 4579, 

2291 III. w. Wills, Marlwood, Thornbury, Glos., for Lustleigh Royalty 9277 
born Oct. 20,19x7: a Sudboume Lordship 5859, d. Lustleigh Marchioness 24th 13018 
bp Drayton Bandy 3331. 

2287 B. N.~S. F. EDGE, Gallops Homestead, Ditohling, Sussex, for Vahan Perfection. 

Class 380. — Large Black Boars, farroweA in 1918.® [16 entries.] 

2297 I, (jClO.)—T erah P. HoOLBY.Dry Brayton, Cambridge, for Bassingbourn Mandarin 
8893. burn Jan. 26, bred by A. Playie, Bassingbourn, Cambs.; a Cleaye General 6367, 
d, Bassingbourn Maid 214472 bp Bassingbourn Duke 3607. 

2294 II. S. F. Edge, Gallops Homestead, Bitchling, Sussex, for Vahan Level 
Wonder 908l, bom July 25: a Cornwood Vahan Wonder 7i85, d. Vahan Nancy 19316 
by Trevisquite Gmdo 5557. 

2303 III. (.jCS.)—John O. OLVER, Woodland Valley, Ladock, Cornwall, for Valley Up-to- 
Bate 9113, bom March 22; St Treveglos Marksman 7761, d. Queen of the Valley 14th 
196 ^ by Valley Model 4971. 

. 2296 IV. tJ^?2.)—G. A. GqodOHILD, Oalr House, Great Teldham, Essex, for boar, born 
9; «. Trevisquite Masterpiece 6425, d. Tartar Jim 9th 17526 bp Kibbear John 1st 

2304 £. N.—W. S. Ward, Menna Farm, Grampound Road, Cornwall, for Menna Squire. 

H.O.-2300, 0.-2292. 

0]|u» 381.— Large Block Boars, farrowed in 1919. [34 entries.] 

2339 I. ( 10, & E. N. for Champion. *)— Joseph Watson, Sudboume Hall Orford, 
Suffolk, tor boar, born Jan. 1; a Tartar Chief 8003, d. Bentley lo 22^ bp Lord 
Thmgay8377. 

2314 II. tJEb.)—TBRAH P. Hooley, Bry Brayton, Cambridge, for boar, bom Jan. 20; 

a Loughter Marvel 4437, d, Btayton Bebntante 23294 bp iXassingboum Cliff ^H7. 

2310 lU. (jES.)—John H. Glover, Delamore Farxn, Oomwood, S. Devon, forTinten- 
Qhiet bora Jan. 1, bred by Han^- B. Bastard, Tinten Manor, St. Tudy, Cora wall; ‘ 
s, Cornwood King John 8271, d. Tinten Black Bess 2lBt 172;i8 Boss of the Valley 

2321 lY.* (ie2.)—Bff’. A. R. KAY, The Manor House, Blakeney. Norfolk, for Newland 
. Hen3^9207, born Jan. 12; «. Bassingbourn Newland Harold 7717, d. Bassingbourn 
NewLiud Bora 18862 bp Royal Sovereign 4593. 

2331 Y, fae2.,»—JOHN Warns, Tregonbayne, Tregony, Qrampeund Road, ComwMll, for 
Treveglos Sambo, born Feb. 10; s. Valley Togo 4675, d. Treveglos Countess 5th 18396 
bp Drayton Bandy 3331. 

3324 R. H.—HENRY J. KiNGWSLl^ Bow Grange, Totnes, Devon, for Brent Taximeter. 

H. 0.-2340. C.-2333. 

Class 382, — Large Black Breeding Sows, farrowed in or kef ore 1917. 

[18 entries.] 

2351 1. {^10, & R. N. for Champion.*) — Alfred Playle, Bassingbonrn, Cambs., for 
Sassingbonm Queen 24814, born Jan. 31,1916; s. Royal Sovereign 4593, d. Bassing- 
bourn Lassie 11134 bp Sudboume Sutler 3325- 
2348 II. (jC5.)—Miss JSIay-Modat. Morton Farm, Oastlemorton, Mnlvem, Worc^^., for 
HcHeather Lassie Ist 18688, bom June 7,1917; aBatby Morton Lad 6345, d. Cornwood 
Lass 49th 15410 5y Border Prince 4843. 

23^ in. (jC3.)—A. Beverley RXNGfaR. Swardeston, Norfolk, for Swardeston Bttsy 
14364, bom Sept. 23» 1912; «. Sudboume Bixley 35^, d- Bixley Black Queen 1st 131^ 
bp Bixley None Such 3095. 

. 2353 lY. STANLEY A. STDfPSON. Bixley, Norwich, for Bizley-Mermaid 19766, bom 

Feb. 12,1916; e. Swardeston Reynard Ist 5211, d. Oakenclough^ncess 2nd 10384 bp 
Brent Oakenclough 2961. 

^7 Y. G. A. GOODOHILD, Oak House, Great Yeldham, Essex, for Tartar Princess 
81st 15632, bom Feb. 4,1.915. , 

I Champion Prize of £10 given by the Large Black Pig Society for the best Boar In 
Classes 379-361. 

3 Prizes given by the Large Black Pig Society. 

» saver Ohaileage Cup, value Twent^uineas, given by the Large Black Pig Society 
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Award of Live Stock Prizes at Cardiff^ 1919. 


CUnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bredby exhibitor.”] 
2344gRj^N.^UDMORB AND SONS, Raleigh Mills, Barnstaple, for Raleigh Plower of 

H. 0.-2345. 0.—2356. 

Glass 383, — Large Black Sowe^ farrmoed in 1918. [30 entries.] 

2380 I. (£10^ & Champion.^}—A lfred PLA7 LE,Bassingboum,Cambs.,forB£U3singbonm 
po^atess 1st 208^, bom Jan. 26; s. Cleave General 6367, d. Bassingbourae Maid 2nd 
2 bir Bassingboura Duke 3607. 

2387 II. U5.)-THOMAS WARNS. Treviaquite Manor, St. Mabyn S.O., Cornwall, for 
Trevisqnzte Content 12th 25302, bom April 16; a St. Merryn Boss of the HiU 6737. 
Content 10th 16540 by Boss of the Valley 3855. 

S:. V3-)-Reoinald S. hicks, Wilbrabam Temple. Cambs., for Sudbonme Sabine 
Mare’ 5^^ ^ ^ Sndbourne Laird 6505, d. Sud^nme Senora 1st 17614 by Drayton 

2365 IV. f^2.)—‘JOHN H. GLOVER, Delamore Farm, Com wood. S. Devon, for Gornwood 
La^ 58rd 23134, born July 18; s. Loughter.Marvel 4437, d. Comwood Lass 50th 16362 
bp Drayton Disappointment 2nd 4573. 

2361 V. ~ -A.. R. Cowell, Rectory Farm, Great ChishiU, Royston. Cambs., for 
BMsmgbonm Gem 24000, bora March 12. bred by A. Hayle. Bassingboura, Cambs.; 
s. Cleave General 63:7, d. Drayton Quality 17686 by Drayton Robinhood 5185. 

2363 R. F. Edoe, Gallops Homestead, Ditchling. Sussex, for Vahan Dazzling Girl. 
H. 0.—2385. 0.—2388. 

Class 384 .—Three Large Black 8ms, farrowed in 1919. [17 entries.] 
2405 I,J;C10.)— Joseph Watson, Sudbourne Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for sows, born Jan. 3; 

«. Tar^tar Chief 8003. d. Bentley Juno 22832 by Lord Thingay 6377. 

2401 II. (;C5.>--JOHN Warns, Tregonhayue, Tregony. Grampound Road» Cornwall, 
Draytmflo^^™ 3^* Togo 4675, d. Treveglos Countess 5th 18306 by 

2393_III, G. A. GOODCHILD, Oakhouse, Great Teldham, Essex, for sows, born 
IJ! *• Treviaquite Masterpiece 6425, d. Tartar Queen 9tb 17526 by Kibbear John 
Isc 5.391. 

2396 ly. (jC2.)—Miss Kat-Motjat, Morton Farm, CasUemorton, Malvern, Wores^for 
McHeatber Biddy IStb, 19tb, 20th, bora .Tan. 7th*, s. Ratby Handyman 4tb, 7591, d. 
Me Heather Biddy 2nd I6l52 by Brent Kitchener 4991. 

2394 V. (je2.)—TlsiRAH F. HOOLBif, Dry Drayton, Cambridge, for sows, born Jan. 20: 
«. Loughter Marvel 4437, d. Dra3rton Debutante 23294 6y Bassingboura Cliff 8337. 

2397 R. N.—Henry J. Kinowell, Bow Grange, Totnes, Devon. 

H. 0,-2402. 0.-2406. . 


Linoolnshire Oiiri.y-ooated. 

Glass 885 ,—Lincolnshire Curly-eoated Boars^ farrowed in or before 1917. 

[1 entry,] 

2407 I. GfflO, St R.H. for Ohampion.^)— George Prbir, Toletborpe House, Deeping 
St. Nicholas Spalding, for Deeping Bast Kirkby, born Aug. lU, 1917, bred by H. Scorer, 
East Kirkby, spilsby ; e. High^ld Swell 3863, d. Bast Kirkby Ladylike 10936 by 
Yaxley Doris 347L 


Class 386^.—.Hoizre,/izrrmoeisi i» 1918,* 

[4 entries.] 

2409 1, fiCiO, U Champion.^)— Henry OAtrnwsLL. Old Leake, Boston, for IGdviUe 

Double Faa 8rd 3981. born Jan. 1; t. Heckington King 3755, d. Midville Ivy 12th 
10902 51/Deeping 104th 3371. , , 

2411 II. (irs.)—COLONEL B. Boyds, M,P„ Holy Cross, Caythorpe. Grantham, for 
Ponton Oa^orpe, born March 1, bred by W. Todd. Valley Farm, Little Ponton, 
Grantham; A Bast Kirkby Hole, d. Ponton Pride 10830 by Caythorpe Smnprx®e 
3487 

2408 III. (de3.]-r-F. B, Bowser, Wigtoft, Boston, for Wigtoft Sunbeam 40^.born Aprils; 
*. Graby Hussar, d. Wigtoft Sensation 27th 10654 by Callow Park Triumph 2nd 2913. 

2410 R.H,—George prbir, Toletborpe House, Deeping St Nicholas, Sliding, for 
Deeping Showman. 

'Glass 387 .—Lincolnshire Ourly-coated Boars^ farrowed in 1919. 

[4 entries.] 

2414 1. (jeiO.)—G eorge Prbir, Toletborpe H 0 U 8 e..Deeping St. Nicholas, Spalding, for 
Deeping Royal, bom Jan. 2; s. Beeping Beat Kirkby, d. Deeping Royal 6th by Deeping. 
Bold King.____ 


^ Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given by file Large B^ack Pig Society 
for the best Sow in Classes 382 and 388- ^ j » 

0 Champion Prize of £5 5i. given by the LincdSnsbire Qurly-ooate^. Pig Bre^era 
Association for the b^t Boar in Ola^i^ 386-387. - _ , _ ^ 

3 Brizes given by the Linoblni^ire Onrly-coat^ Breeders* As^iaizoxu 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

2412 II. (jC5J— Hbnbt Oaudwbll, Old Leake, Boston, for Burton Last, born Feb. 8, 
bred by the late Matthew Holies, Heckington, Sleaford; s. Curley Marcham 2nd, 
d. Burton Harpist 5th 11242 by Lafford 8th 3578. 

2413 III. (^3.)— Gbobge Freib. for Deeping Royal 2nd, bord Jan. 2; s. Deeping Bast 
Earkby, d. Deeping Royal 6th by Deeping Bold King. 

2415 R.!!.— Colonel E. Boyds, M.P., Holy Cross, Caythorpe, Grantham, for 
Oaythorpe Hero. 

Glass 388,— Limolmhire Ciirly-^coated Breeding Sows, farrowed in or 
before 1917. [S entries.] 

2418 I. (jCIO, & Champion.!)—'GEOBaBFBBIB.Tolethoi’pe House, Deeping St.Nicholas, 
Spalding, for Deeping Pride 49th 9956. born Jan. 5,1914; s. Yainona Deeping 2141. d. 
Deeping Pride 4Uth 7870 by Po>.tland King 12f<9. 

2416 11. (jC5.)— F. E. BOWSER Wigtoft. Boston, for Wirtoft Sensation 30th 11050, born 
Feb. 14, 1917 ; «. Callow Park Triumph 2nd 2913, a. Wigtoft Sensation 8th 9758 by 
Firsby Dreadnought 1057. 

2417 III. (jC3.)-Hbnry Caudwbll, Old Leahe, Boston, for Midvflle Ivy 12th 10902 
bom March 27,1915; s..Deeping 104th 3371, d. Midville Ivy 9th 10366 by Caythorpe 
Vainona 2973. 


Glass 389 .—Idncohishire Cnrly-coated Sows^ farrowed in 1918. [1 entry.] 

2419 L (iClO, & R.N. for Champion.!)—HENRY Oaudwbll, Old Leake. Boston.* for 

MidviDe Ivy 20th 11276, bom Jan. 1; s. Heckington King 3755, d. Midville Ivy 12th 
10902 Deeping 104th 3371. as 

Class 390 .—Three LincolnskWe Carly-eoated Sows, farrowed in 1919. 

[3 entries.] 

2421 I. (jClO.)—G eorge Freeb, Tolethorpe House, Deeping St. Nicholas. Spalding, for 
Deeping Ashleaf 1st, 2nd, 3rd, horn Jan. 2; #. Deeping East Kirkby, d. Deeping 
Royal 8th ^ Deeping Bold King. . 

2420 II. <^65.)—Henry Caudwell, Old Leake, Boston, for Midville Ivy 23rd, 24th, 25th, 
bora Jan. 15; s. East Kirkby Leake 3883, d. Midville Ivy 12th 10902 by Deeping 104th 

GlouoestersMre Old Spots.® 

Class d&t^^Bloueesterskire Old Spots Boars, farrowed in or befofe 1917. 

[8 entries.] 

3426 I. {jFIO, Champion,* dt R.3J. ibr Champion,<)—H enry Matthews, Down Farm, 
Winterbonme. Bristol, for Woodlands Julian 214. born in Jan., 1916, bred by W. E. 
King, Berkeley, Glos.: a. Woodlands Beacon 72, d. WoodlanclH Juno 12. . 

2430 II. (jC 5.)—WALTER G. WILLUMS, Coleshill Home Farm, High worth. Wilts., for 
Watermoor Tom (vol. 4^. 454), bom Nov. 23,1917, bred by the Hon. Mrs; Thomas 
Kin^cote, Watermoor House. Oirence45ter, Glos.; «, Woodlands Warrior 2nd 290, d. 
Berkeley Mary 2nd 349 by Berkeley Champion 30. 

2423 Hi. (jgs.)—J. Rowland Ball, High Offley Mtmor, Newport. Salop, for Crlslake 
• Duke 156 (vol.3, G.O.S. Herd Book), bom April 17.1916,bred by John H. Thom-MS, 
Oudleigh Court Farm, Spetchley, Worcester; «. Woodlands Jumbo 71, d. Gilslake 
Wonder 279 by Gilslake Best Boy 46. 

2429 R. S,—John H Thomas, Oudleigh Court, Spetchley, Worcester, for Oaklands Hero. 
H: 0.-2425,2428. 0.-2424. 


Glass 392 .—Gloucestershire Old Spots Boars.farr.iwed hi 1918. [12 entries.] 

2435 I. (£10, & B.H. for Champion.*)—A, R. Kirby, Fawley, Hereford, for Gilslake Major 
822, bora Jan. 22. bred by J.H, Thomas. Oudleigh Court, Spetchley, Woicester; s. 
Woodlands Jumbo 71, d, Gilslake Duchess 2nd l‘00 by Gllslaku Best Boy 46. 

2441 II. (£5.)—Sib W. G. Watson, BT.. Sulhampstead House, Reading, Berks., for 
Gil^ke president 856, bom Feb, 4, bi*ed by J. H. Thomns, Oudleigh Court, Spetchley, 
Worcester; s- Woodlands Jumbo 71. d. Gilslake Wonder 279 by Gilslake Best Boy 46. 
2431 HI, iiffS.)—H iatt C. Baker, Oaklands, Almondsbury, Glos., for Oleeve Hill Aetor 
664. bora Feb. 1. bred by Henry Bridgeman, Downend, Bristol. 

2440 IV. (j^.)—ALBERT W. Trotman, Langston Court, Newport, Mon,, for Berkeley 
Kimrod522, born Feb. 20. bred by the Earl of Berkeley. Berkeley Oas^tle, Gloucester- 
, shire ; a Woodlands Julian 214, d. Woodlands Nella 309 by Woodlands Warrior 78. 
2437 B. S.—Henry Matthews, Down Farm, Winterbourne, Bristol, for Winterbourne 
Champion. 

H. 0.-^3.2436,2438. 0.-2432, 


» Champion Prize of £5 5*. given by the Lincolnshire Ourly-coated Pig Breeders’ 
Association for the best Sow in Classes 388 and 389. 

* £28 towards these Prizes were given by the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society. 
. * Silver ChaUehge Cup. value £1010s., given through the Gloucestershire Old Spots 
Hg Society for the best Boar in Classes 391-393. 

* Silver OhaDenge Cup, value Forty Guineas, given through the Gloucestershire Old 
Spots Pig Sobi^y fdr the b^t Boiir or Sow in Classes 391-395. * 
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Class 393 .—Gloucestershire Old Spots Boars, farrowed in 1919. . [7 entries.] 
2449 I. (^IO.)-UNIVBRSITT OB' BRISTOL RESEARCH STATION, Long Ashton, Bristol, for 
Ohalfleld General 237^° March 18; s. Nailsea Lad 731, d. Hellens Embryo 2030 hy 

2447 II. (^€5.)— JOHN H. THOMAS, Cudleigh Ooiirb. Spetchley, Worcester, for Gilslake 
monarch 1148, born Jan. 23; s. Oaklands Hero 414, d. Gilsiake Duchess 2nd 600 hy 
Woodlands Jumbo 71. 

2446 III. U3.)-0LTMPIA AGRICULTURAL Co., LTD., Ousegate, Selby, for boar, bom 
Jan. 1; a Eastern Baron 275, d. Yate Wallflower 794 by Failand Ring 13. 

2444 R. R.—OLYMPIA AGRICULTUBAL Oo., LTD. 

0.-2448. 


Class 394 .—Gloucestershire Old Sj^ots Breeding 8ows,farrowed in or before 1917. 

[15 entries.] 

2460 I. (jfflO, & R.N. for Ohamnion.^)— John H. Thomas, Cudleigh Court, Spetchley, 
Worcester, for Gilsiake Duchess 2nd 600, born March 23,1916; s. Woodlands Jumbo 
71. d. Gilsiake Duchess 253 by Gilsiake Best Boy 46. 

2450 II. (j95.)— PERCY WBfflSTBR GORY, Manor Farm. Xotgrove, Bourton-on-the-Water, 
Glee., for Rockwood Beauty 383. born in 1914, bred by Alvan Lloyd Blanch, Frampton 
Ootterell, near Bristol. 

2463 III. (ATS.)—W. W. & J. DOUGLAS, \4Si Hanhawe Road. Kingswood, Bristol, for Yate 
AstSr 791, bom April 7,1916; s. Failand King 13, d. Yate Queen 455 hy Winterbourne 
First Choice 5. 

2464 IV. (jC2.)— CAPTAIN ARNOLD S. WILLS, Thomby Hall. Northampton, for Cottis- 
brooke Gloom 1413, bom March 30,1917, bred by Captain R. B. Brassey. Cottisbrooke 
HalL Northampton; s. Berkeley Jester 80, d. Sherbourne Dusky 512 hy Ootawold 
Herons. 

2458 R. R.—OLYMPIA AGRIOULTUBAL Oo., LTD., Ousegate, Selby, for Cleevehill Sister. 

H. 0.—2462i 2466. 0,-2455. 


Glass 395 .—Gloucestershire Old Spots Sovos, farrowed in 1918. 

[14 entries.] 

2477 I. (jCIO, Ohamuion,! & Champion.»)— Wills and Floyd, Marlwood, Thombury, 
Glos., for Oakleaze Ella 181A bom Jan. 30. bred by A. J. Price, Oakleaze, Berkeley; 
a Woodlands Julian 21i d: Oakleaze Cora 540 hy Berkeley Jupiter 64. 

2468 II. (j95.)—H. L. Lyon, Hillam Hall, Monk Fryston, Yorks, for TKllahi Foundatibn 
2743, bora Jau. 16, bred by Stewart Heaton, Knavesmire Lodge, York; s. Failand 
Hero 238, d, Cleavebill Folly 775 hv Toddington Ben 33. 

2476 III. (jC3.)— Capt. Arnold S. wills, Thornby Hall, Northampton, for Thomby 
Gem 2663, bora May 26; «. Winterbourne Blanco 483, d, Cottisbrooke Gloom 1413 by 
Berkeley Jester 80. 

2466 R. R,— Hiatt 0. barer, Oaklands. Almondsbury, Glos., for Oaklands Jane 3n&. 

H. 0.-2465,2476, 0.-2467,3469,2472,2473,2478. 


Class 398.—2%w Gloucestershire Old Spots Sows, farrowed in 1919, 

^ [6 entries.] 

2484 L <iC10 .)—John H. THOMAS, Cudleigh Court, Spetchley. Worcester, for Gilsiake 
^aphess_4^ 3395,^^li^ke BeUe and GAslake Cherub ^3, bom Jan. 23; s. 


Oaklands Hero 414, i 


dake Duohe<s 2nd ^ by Woodlands Jumbo 71. 


V/il»A4^UULG» eXvAW VAT) Up VTAAniCblkO AWvL WV Yf VUUilWlAVLO 

2481 II. (jes,)— JAMBS Nagle, Pamber Place, Charter Ley, Basing 
March 8; s, Heatbermead Jumbo 609, d. Pockington Amy 8'*''' 
2X4. 


POULTRY. 


By “Cock.” “Henj*’ *‘Gander,” and "GooBe,** are meant birds hatched prieTious to 
January 1.1919; and by ^'Cockerel” and “Pallet” are meant birds hatched in 
1919. 

Class 897 .—Silver Grey Borhing Cocks. [7 entries.] 

11. (300, & 7 III. QOa)—ARTHUR 0, Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. , 

5 II. (20s.)—J ohn Mbohib, Auchtermuehty, Fifeshire. 

4 R. R,— RALPH Alty, Buckehaw Hall, Saxton, Ohorley, Lancs, 

H,0,—3. 0.—8. __- ■ ' 


t Silver Challenge Cup, value £10 lOs., given through the Gloucestershire Old Spots 
Pig Society for the nest Sow in dass^es ^ and 395. , 

« Silver Challenge Cixp. value Forty Guineas, given thr< 

Spots Pig Society for the best Boar or Sow indues 3914 


1 the Gloucestershire Old 
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Class 398.— Qrey Dor%ing H&ns, [6 entries,] 

8 I. (30»m & Champion.»)—M abohionbss op Tweeddalb, Tester, Geflord, Edinburgh 
11 11. (20s.)—JOHN Mechie, Auchtermuchty, fifeshire. 

10 III. (10s.)— AHTHUR C. Major DUton, Langley, Bucks. 

13 E. U.—Oapt. G, Phipps Hornby, Somerton, Somerset. 

H. C.-13. 0.-9. 

Glass 399.— Dark Coloured Dorking Cocks, [9 entries.] 

19 I. (30s., & Ohampion.2 )—John MECHIB. Auchtermuchty, Fifeshire. 

17 II. t20s.)—A rthur C. major, Ditton. Langley, Bucks. 

14 HI. (10s.)-MAROHIONESS op TWEEDDALB, Tester, Geflord, Edinburgh. 

21 E. IfO apt. Q. Phipps Sornby, Somerton, Somerset. 

H. 0.-15. 0.-16,22. 

Glass 400. —Dark Coloured Dorking Sem, [12 entries.] 

32 I. (30s.)—C. Sneddon, Eibby Road, Kirkham. Lancs. 

,23 II. (20s.)—MARCHrONESS OP TWEEDDALB, Tester. Gefford, Edinburgh. 

27 III. (10s.)— Korthcoit & Son, Holmbush, Par, Cornwall. 

33 E. N.—JOHN Mbchie, Auchtermuchty, Fifeshire. 

H. 0.-25,28, 31. 0.-24.29,30. 

Glass 401,— Dorking Cockerels, any colour, [2 entries.] 

35 1. (30s.), & 36II. (20s.)—ARTHUR 0. MAJOR, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

Glass 402.— Dorking Pullets^ any colour, [2 entries.] 

37 L (80s., & Champion»), & 38II. (20s.)—A rthur C. Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

Class A^Z,—Langshan Cheks or Cockerels, [12 entries.] 

40 I. (30s.)—J. "W. Waleer, Normanstead. Henley-on-Thames. 

44 II. (20s.)—B. Wilkinson, Towngate. Hipperholme, near Halifax, Torks. 

39 HI. (Ifls.)—T. Griffiths, Castle Inn, Uangenuech. near Llanelly. 

48 E. N.—0. F. Phillips, li2 Macoma Bead, Plmnstead, S.E.18. 

H. 0.-42,50. 0.-43,49. 

Gkm iZ4:,--‘Langshan Mem or Pullets, [S entries.] 

611. (80s.)—J. W, Walker, Norinanstead, Henley-on-Thames., . 

53 II. (^s.), & 57 B. R.—JOSEPH HoWE, Grosvenor Hotel, Church Street, Blackpool 

54 III, (iOai—A^ Simpson, Burnley Road, Padiham, Lane . 

H.O.--55,56.. 0.—58. 

Class 405.— Langshan Cocks or Cockerels, [16 entries^] 

611. & 6711, f20sO—B. J- TAUNTON, Tower House, Bemerton, Salisbizry. 

63 in. (10s.) —E. NbwAIL, Gravel Winsford, Cheshire. 

62 £. H,—John Gsippiths, Penywaen Farm, Tstradgynlaia SwanseaVaUey. S. Wales. 
E. 0.—60,6,66. 0.—64,69,72. 

Class 408.— Croad Dangshan JSTens or Pullets. [15 entries.] 

75 X (SOs.)—B. NbwalLv Gravel Winsford, Cheshire. 

86 IX. (^a)—W, KAY, 60 West Street Aspatria, Ouinberkind. 

83 HI, (lOa).—T. Richards. 17 Church Street, Loanhead, Midlothian. 

80 B, H.—H. P. Mullens, The Bed House, Ovingfcon, Winchester. 

H.0,-76,77. 0.-79, «l 87. 

. Class W,—-Brahma Cocks or Cockerels, [6 entries.] 

L (868.)-M. Ewbank, Cawton, Hoviugham,MaltoTi, Yorks. 

9 ^ IL (20s.), 93 HI. (10«.)—H. L. POPHAM, Hunstrete House, Pensford, Bristol. 

91. E. N.—A, Brown, ** lanthe ” Lea grave, Bedfordshire, 

Class 408.— Mem or Pullets, [5 entries.] 

, 961. <30«.>—B. ANTHONY. Home Farm, Euxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

93 ||. (20«.)—A. Bailey. Waugh Br w, Mobberley, Knutsford. 

98 XZ2. (10s.), Jt 94 E. R.—£L L. POPHAM, Hanstrece House, Pensford, Bristol 
,H. 0.^97. 

Class 409.— Cochin Cocks or Cockerels, [7 entries.] 

^ .I* 165 H. (80s.), A103 E. R.—G. H. PROCTER, Plass House, Durham. 

104 III. (lOs.)—0. M. STIOKINOS, Ronton Vicarage, Haughton, Stafford 
H.C.-m 0.-100. _ 

value i$l Is:, given by the Dorking Club for the best Silver Grey 

^^Specjial Prize, value £1 Is, given by the Dorking Club for the best Dark Coloured 

^ ^ ^ the, Dorking Club for the beet Dorking Chicken 

hatched inl919. _ ■ 
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OlasB 410.— Coehin Mem or Pullets, [4 entries.] 

Kw tI (20*.), * 109 III. (lO*.)-^. H. Pbootsr, Flaas House, Durham. 

t B. a. 0. M. STICKINGS, Ronton Vicarage. Haughton, Stafford. 

Class 411.— Bed Sussex Cooks, [8 entries.] 
ns tV?®!*” Walker, Normanstead, Henley-on-Thames. 

115 TTT^??Ai\ Manor House, Lingfleld, Surrey. 

11 ^ » w ^ Hepburn, south Farm, Arbury, Nuneaton, Warwickshire. 

^ H. Hellingly, Sussex. 

Class 412.— Bed Sussex Mem. [9 entries.] 

118 IT w Mapleton, Edenbridge, Kent. 

12? TTT^??n] I Normanstead Henley-on-Thames. 

C. & E. Stephenson, Burton House, near Stafford. 

119 E. J-^JESON, 15 Mark Street, Riverside. Cardiff. 

a, O.—LiZ, 124. , C.~120,121. 

Class 413.— Red Sussex Cockerels. [3 entries.] 

tI? ^ Stephenson, Burton House, near Stafford. 

1 ^ 111. (10*.)—-J.'W. Walker, Normanstead, Henley-on-Thamea 

Class 414.— Red Sussne Pullets. [4 entries.] 

itn TTT^* STEPHENSON, Burton House, near Stafford. 

;X? iJI* W. WALKER, Normansjead, Henley-on-Thames. 

131 E. N.-J. EnssBL. Mapleton, Edenbridge, Kent. 

Class 415.— Light Sussex Cooks, [20 entries.] 

Stafford^ Champion*), * 14111. (20*.)—0. & B. Stephenson, Burton House, near 

(10*.)—J. S. Hepburn, South Farm, Arbury, Nuneaton, Warwickshire. 

150 R. N,-—W, Reid & Son, Hallcraig House, Airdrie. 

H, 0.—134,135,137. 0.—144,148,149. 

Class 416.— Light Sussex Mens, [16 entries,] 

TT <3-. A. CRAWSHAy, Melchboume Vicarage, Beds. 

lit STEPHENSON. Bunou Hous^near Stafford. 

168 III. (10»,)-FRBD SMALLEY, Oove Hall, North c5ovo, Beccles, Suffolk. 

H. 0.~-157,158. 0.-161,162. 

Class 417.— Light Sussex Cockerels. [12 entries.] 

i22 It L. Mono, j .P., Com be Bank. Sevenoakv. Kent. 

,178 11. (20*), & 176 III, (10*.)-Feank H. WHEELER, Dacre Cottage, BlUingshurst. 
S* Ellis, The Manor House, Lingfieid, Surrey. 

H. 0.-171,130. a-172, 176,179. 

(Hass 416. —Light Sussex Pullets. [16 entries.] 

m2 ^ (20*.)—0. * B. Stephenson, Burton BfousO, near Stafford, 

190 III. (lfl*.)-FBBO SMALLEY, Cove Hall, North Oove, Beccles. Suffolk. 

193 R. H, -Robert L. Mond, J.P., Combe Bank, Sevenoaks, Kent, , 

H. 0.-rl82,191. a-184,186,189, , 

Class 4X9,-^S^eehled Sussex Cocks. [13 entries.] 

^ Champion.*)—©. A B. Stephenson, Burton House, near Stafford. 

^??2-Manordeilo, Cross Hands. Idannon, S.O., CarmaTthenshire 
198 III. (10*.), & 208 R. K,—J, RUSSEL, Mapleton, Edenbridge, Kent. 

H. 0,-206, m 0.-201,202. 

Class iSi9,-^Sjpeakiled Smssex Mens. £17 entries.] 

SI ^ 2^1^* H.—X; Hussel, Mapleton, Edenbridge, Kent 

mX JtV Manordeilo, Cross Hands. Ilannon* S.O., Oannarthenshire, 

219 HI. (10*.)—F. B. Pope, Great ToUer, Dorchester. 

H. 0.-214,215. 0.-220,223. 

Class 421. —Speckled Sussex Cookereds, [4 entri^.] 

^ STEPHENSON. Burton House, n«ax Stafford. 

^ SiRUSSEL. Mapleton, Edenbridge, Kent. 

229 ni. (10 *.)—Robert. L. M o nD, j P., Combe BaA, Sevenoaka Kent. ■ ; 

i f P®ojaJ Rrisso riven by the Sussex Poultr^dub for the best Red Sussex. 

« Spemal ^Se riven by the Sussex Poultry Club lor the best leght Sussex. 

» Speoiiil Mate riven by the Sussex PouUary Club for the beet Spewed Sussex.. 
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OlasB 422.— SpecMed Sussex Pullets, [3 entries.] 

332 I. & 234II, (20«.)—0. A E. STEPHENSON, Burton House, near Statford. 

Class 423.— Brown Sussex ffocks or Cooherels. [6 entries.] 

235 I. (30*.. U Champion »), & 238 B. H.— MRS. ADB, Grove Hill, Hellingly, Susses. 

236 II. (20*.)' J. RUSSEL, Mapleton, Edenbridge, Kent. 

237 III. (10*.)—L. W. ADAMS, Red Bams Farm, Fareham, Hants. 

H. 0.-239, 240. 

Olasi 424,— Brown Sussex Hens or Pullets, [7 entries.] 

244 I. (30*.)—J. Pairall, Sandhills Farm, Bodle Street, Hailsham. 

246 II, (20*.)—A. AMBY, Otham Court, Polegate, Sussex. 

247 III. (10*.)— J. s Hepburn, South Farm, Arbury, Nuneaton, Warwickshire. 

242 R. N,—J. Russel, Mapleton, Edenbridge, Kent. 

H. 0.-241,243. 0.-246. 

Class 425.— Faverolle Cocks or Cockerels, [3 entries.] 

250 I. (30*.)— William Foote, Springfield Poultry Farm, Armthorpe, Doncaster,Yorks. 

248 II. (^*.)—G. TOMEIN, Marden. Kent. 

249 III. (10*.)—0. H. BRADLEY, Tibberton, Gloucester. 

Glass 426.— Faverolle Hem or Pullets. [4 entries.] 

251 1. (30*.)— Robert L. Mond, J.P., Combe Bank, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

253 li. (20*.)— Miss Thtnke, Red Court Poultry Farm, Haslemere, Surrey. 

252 III. (10*.)—C. H. BRADLEY, Tibberton, Gloucester. 

Glass 427.— Maline Cocks^ or Cockerels, [6 entries.] 

268 I. (SO*.)—Mbs. TBBROT, Wispington House, Cookbam, Berks. 

256 II. (20*.)—O. R. liONGB, “Raugemore,” Rostheme, Knutsford, Cheshire. 

257 III. (10*.), A 256 R. K.—MAJOR F. HERBERT, Ty-Gwyn, Raglan, Mon. 

H. 0.-259. 

Glass 428.— Malim Hem or Pullets. [Sentries.] 

2621, (80*.)— William Foote, Springfield Poultry Farm, Armthorpe, Doncaster,Yorka 

263 II, (20*.)—0. R. LONOE, ** Rangemore,’* Rostheme, Knutsford. Cheshire. 

264 in. (10*.), A 260 R, K,— MAJOR F. HERBERT, Ty-Gwyn, Raglan, Mon. 

Class 429.— SiLter Campine Cocks or Cockerels, [15 entries.] 

278 I. (30*n & Champion.^ )—R. Anthony, Home Farm, Euxton, Ohorley, Lancs. 

266 n. (20*.)—S ■ HINCHLIFFB, WilloughbridgeXodge, Market Drayton. 

268 III. (10*.)—B. Edwards, Stanton Old Court, Pembridge. 

270 E. K.-O. SHEPPARD, 44 Carnarvon Road, Reading. 

H. 0.-265. 0.-274. 

Glass 430,— Silva* Cawpim Hens or Pullets, [11 entries.] 

289 I. (SO*.)—B. ANTHONY, 'Home Farm, Enxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

283 n, (20#.), A 288 III. (10#.)—REV. E. LEWIS JONES, Burton Rectory, Neyland, Pemb. 
280 B. K. -K HINOHLIFFE. Willoughbridge Lodge, Market Drayton. 

H- 0.-282,290. 0.-281. 

Glass 431.— Gold Campine Coeks or Cockerels, [4 entries.] 

I. (30*.). A 294II. (20*.)—Rev. E LEWIS JONES, Burton Rectory, Neyland, Pemb, 

292 III, (10*,)—REV. W. SBRJBANTSON, Acton Burnell Rectory, Shrewsbury. 

Glass 432.— Gold Campine-Hens or Pullets. [6 entries.] 

298 I. (30*., & Champion.*)— R. Anthony, Home Fmrm, Euxton, Chorley, Lanca 

299 .11. <20«.) A 295 III. (10#.)— REV. EL LEWIS JONES, Burton Rectory, Neyland, Pemb. 

Class 433.— White Wyandotte Cocks, [16 entries.] 

3W I. (80a)— John Wharton, Honeyoofct Farm, Hawe.< 3 , Yorks. 

302 XL (20*.)—J. E. Kerr, Harviestoun Castle, Dollar. . 

300 in. (10*.)—R. ANTHONY, Home Faxm, Euxton, Ohorley, Lancs. 

304 B, H.—W. MacGibbon, ‘‘Burside,’" Rolleston, Burton-on-Trent. 

H. 0.-305, 308,312, 315, C. - 300,308 310. _ - 

* Special Prize given by the Sussex Poultry Club for the best Brown Sussex. 

Silver Medal given by the Oampine Club for the best Silver Oampine in Classes 
429 and 430. 

Gold Medal by the Oampine Club for the best Gold Oampine in ClasseB 
43iaad432;. 
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01a8«434.— WkUe Wyandotte Hens, [21 entries.] 

317 I. (30«.)—W. MAcQibbok "Burside,” BoUeston, Burton-on-Trent. 

33f n. (20 a)—William Ooey, Eoskear Farm, Camborne, Cornwall. 

331 III, (1Q«.)—E. ANTB[0NT, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley, Lanca 
326 R. E.-J. B. KERR, Harviestoun Castle, Dollar. 

H. 0. -318,333. 0.-316,334. 

Glass 435.— Wyandotte Cockerels. [10 entries*.] 

338 I. (30a, & Champion 1), db 343 11. (20 a>— John Wharton, Honeycott Farm, Hawes. 
340 III, (10a)—W. MAcGibbon, “Burside,” Rolleston, Burton on-Trent. 

337 E. B.—E. Tushingham, 6 Alma Road, Aigburth, Liverpool, 

H. G,—345. 

Glass 436.— White Wyandotte Pullets, [7 entries.] 

347 I. (80«m & Champion*), A 352 III. (10«.)— John Wharton, Honeycott Farm, Hawea 
360 II. (20a)—W. MaoGIBBON, “Burslde,” Rolleston, Burton-on-Trent. 

H. C,-349. 

Class 487.— Black Wyandotte Cooks. [6 entries.] 

368 I. (30a)—T. SiDDONS, Osgathorpe, Lougliborough. * 

355 II, (1 ^.)—T J. Altt, Vine Cottage, Pilling, Garstang, Lancs, 

356 III. (10a)—S. JONES, 1 Knoyle Street, Oaersalem, Landove- 

357 B. N.—J. G. Martin. Newfleld Farm. Ohapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire. 

H. G.—364. 

Glass 438.— Black Wyandotte Hens, [12 entries.] 

362 I. (30s., 3B Champions), A 366 11. (20«.)—B. Harorbaybs, Banks Farm, Whalley, 
Lanos. 

368 III. (10«.)—T. J: ALTY, Vine Cottage, Pilling, Garstang, Lancs. 

360 E. E.—W. W. Thomas, 30 Sydney Street, Brynhyfryd, Swansea. 

H. C. —^363, 369. 0. —^366, 370. 

Glass 439.— Black Wyandotte Coekerels, [No entry.] 

Glass 440.— Black Wyandotte Pullets. [No entry.] 

Glass 441.— Bold or Silver Laced Wyandotte Cooks or Coekerels. [11 entries.] 

373 I. (80a)—B.McCronb, Paundland. Dunscore. 

380 II. (20«.)—J. G. Mortrn, Pentrick. Derby: 

371 III. (10a)—JOHN Proctor, Goosnargh, ftreston. 

381 B. E.—J. Bundle, Ohurchtown Farm, Lanlivery, Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 

H. 0.-374,379. 0.-376. 

Glass 442.— Bold or Silver Zaoed Wyandotte Hens or Pullets, [9 entries.] 

388 I. (SOa)—T. Lockwood, The Woodlands, Pateley Bridge, Harrogata ' 

,387 II. (20a)—J. Bundle. Onnrchtown Farm, Lanlivery, Lostwithiel, ComwalL 

389 III. (10a)—0. w. Washington, Dringhoe Poultry Farm. Beeford,-Driffield. 

382 E. E.—John Proctor, Goosnargh, Preston. 

H.O.—386. 


Glass 443. — Blue Wyandotte Cocks or Coekerels. [4 entries.] 

391 I. (Z0s„ A Ohtmpion.*)—M rs. W. Holdswobth, Bernard House, Newbridge 
Orescent, Wolverhampton, 

394 II. (20a)— EDMUND Barites, Mnssland Farm. Astley Boad, Irlam, Manchester. 

392 m. (10a)— T. 0. Clark. <den Tower, Avenue Boad, Wolverhampton. 

393 E. E.—A. Kerr, The Highlands,” Sutton Park Boad, B^dderminster. 

Glass 444. — Bltte Wyandotte Hens or Pullets. [6 entries.] 

399 1. (30a, A Ohampion.^)—E dmund Barnes, Mossland Farm, Astley Boad, Irlam, 
Manchester. 

397 II. (20a)— J. Grainger. Green Top, Micklehurst, Mossley, near Manchester. 

396 III. (iOs.)—MRS. W. Holdswobth, Bernard House, Newbridge Orescent, Wolver¬ 
hampton. 

398 £. E.—J. Wallbank, Longridge, near Preston. 

H, 0.-396. __ ■ - 

1 Special Prize of 5a given by the White Wyandotte Olub, for the best Cocker^ in 
Qlass 435. 

3 Special Prize of 5a given by the White Wyandotte (Rub, for the best Pallet in Olass 
436. 

A Special Prize of 10a 6d. given by the Black Wyandotte Club, for tbe best Black 
Wyandotte in Classes 437-440. - ' ► - 

4 Special Prize given by the Blue Wyandotte Olub, for the best Oock in Olass 44A 
Special Prize giyen by the Blue Wyandotte Olub^ for the best Hen In Olass 444.; 
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Class 445.— Wyandfitte, Cooks or Cookerels^ any ether mriety, [19 entries.] 
418 I. (30«.>—W. IiEA:b, Howard Cottage, Wetherel, Carlisle. 

405 II. (20».)—A. THOMSOI7, Spring Bank, Imperial Crescent, Town Moor Avenne 
Doncaster. _ 

415 III. (10a) ~L. H. Wage, Kingsland Poultry Farm, Beaminster, Dorset. 

408 R. R.-O. J Twist, South Newington Hill, Great-Tew, Enstone, Cxon. 

H. 0.-406, 410.4U. 0.-400,409- 

Olass 446.— Wyandotte Hens or Pullets^ any other variety, [14 entries.] 

430 I. (SO*.)-"!. T. MORBis, 15 Oilhaul Terrace, Mountain Ash. 

426 II. (S0s.)-O. TOMEIN, Marden. Kent. 

423 III. <10e.), A 431 R. IT.—L. H. WAGE, Kingsland Poultry Farm, Beaminster. 

H. 0.-420. 0.-419,421,424- 

Class 447.— Buf Orjnngton Cooks, [21 entries.] 

433 1. (80#, & OhaiMionO, *439 III. a6«.)—W.J. Golding, Westwood Farm,Weald. 
450 II, (80*.>-nJoHN WABEBN, Cross Tree, Mamhull, Dorset. 

441 B. N.— Robert L. Mond, J.P.. Combe Bank, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

H. 0.-440, 445,448 0.-449. 

Glass 448.— Buff Orpington Hens, [11 entries.] 

462 1. (86#.)—F- M. ROGERS, 3 Melrose Vil*aa. Western Road. Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. 

463 II. (20#.), db 454 III. (10 #.)'-Bobert L. Monb, J.P., Combe Bank, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
461 R. K.—W. T. Jefferies, 105 Clouds Hill Road, St. George, Bristol. 

H. 0.-455. 

Class449.— Buff Orpington Cockerels. [Sentries.] 

466 I. (30a)— Robert L. Mond, J.P., Combe Bank, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

467 IL (20#.). St 470 R. K.—F. M. ROGERS, 3 Melrose Villas, Western Road, Hurstpier- 

point, Sussex. • 

472 III. (10#.)—W. J. (Folding, Westwood Farm, Weald, Kent, 

Glass 450.— Buff Orpington Pullets, [16 entries.] 

474 L (30#.), & 481R. Mf.—W. J. (ioLDiNG, Westwood Farm. Weald, Kent, 

473 II. (20#.)— Robert L. Mond, J.P,. Combe Bank. Sevenoaks, Kent . . 

478 HI. (10#.)—W- M. BMiL, St Leonard’s Poultry Farm, Ringwood,' Hants. 

H.O.-479.4S3. 0.-475,486. 

Class 451, —Wdte Orpington Cooks. [11 entries,] 

492 L (30#., k Ohampion.^)—W. HAcGibbon, “ Burside,” Rolleston, Burton-on-Iteiit 
4^ 1|. (80a)—S. J.HOSEDLN, 7 Sam pson Terrace, Oahnor Downs, Hayle. porn wall 


490 B. Bf;—W. M. Bell. St Leonard’s Poultry Farm, Bingwood, Hants; 
fl. 0.—496. 

Class 452.— Orpington Hens, [16 entries.] 

499 1.(80#.. 6 b Ohampxon^), A 508 III. (10a)—W. MAoGibboK, ‘’Burside,** Rolleston, 
Bunon-<m-Frent 

506 11. (20a)—ROBERT L. MOND, J.P., Combe Bank, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

508a B. N.—Major H. WATTS. Alderley 3Sdge, Cheshire. 

H. C.-5Q5A 609. 0.-506, SllA. . , 

Otosa 453 .—White Orpington Cockerels. [4 entries.] 

512 I. (SO#.), A ^ HL (10a)—W. M. BELL, St Leonard’s Poultry Farm, Bingwood. 
514 B. K.—F, BfARTiN, Bectory Cottage^ Dpwell, Norfolk. 

Glass 454.— White Orpington Pullets. [7 entries,] 

617 1. (S0s.)^I ENTWisiXBt ‘^Sandside,*’ Ohatsworth, Ainsdale, Northport 
680 II. (80#.)—W. M. Bell, St. Leonard's Poultry Farm, Eingwood, Hants. 

519 lU. (lOal^A. H. BABTLETT, High Street Ozowthorpe, 

522 B. H,—JtoEINS k THOMAS, Brynteg Bynea, npar Llaneliy. 

€8aas 455.— Black Orpington Cooks. [19 entries.] 

I. (3Qa, Champion.^)—N. M. Agnew, Oversley, Morley, Wilmdow. 

626 IL^^ (20a)—JENKINS & THOMAS, Brynteg Bynea, near Llanelly. 

534 m.C10a>-ROBERT L. MOND, JJP^ Comoe Ban^ Sevenoaks, Kent. 

593 B. N.—G. W 4 WoEBELL, 8 Wsicot Buildinga Bath. 

H.O.-^,536. 0.-64I. _ ■ 

1 Piece of Plate, value £3 3#^ given by the Buff Orpington Club lor the best Buff 
Orpington in Classes 447-450. 

» Special Prize given by the White Orpington Club for the best Cock or Cockerel 
in Glasses 451 and 453. 

* Special Prize given by the White Orpington Club for the best Hen or Pullet in 
. 452 and 454, 

4 Bronze Medal given by the Black Orpington Olub for the best Opck or Cockerel in 
.C|i^9seS'456'and467. '' 
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Glass 458.— Bltidk Orpim^on Mens, [17 entries.] 

560 Z. (30«., & Champion, i)—A. H. BitowNSOSr, Manor Court Road, Nuneaton. 

552 11. (20i.)—J ohns Bbos.. Trentinnen Farm. St. Endellion, North Oom’wall. 

546 III. (IOa.)-*!). JOPSON. Goff Nook. Nelson, Lancashire. 

545 R, N.—W. L. JONBS, Plas Acton Lodge, Wrexham, N. Wales. 

H. 0.-542.548,553. 0.-543. 

Glass 457. —Blaeh Orpington Cockerels, [3 entries.] 

5611. (3Qs.)—W. M. Bell. St. Leonard's Poultry Farm, Ringwood, Hants. 

559 III. (10s.>—D. JOPSON, Goff Nook, Nelson, Lancashire. 

560 R. H.—S. R. Hooper, Ouddra House, Par Station, Oomwall. 

Class 45S. —Black Orpington Pullets, [3 entries.] 

564 I. f30e.)—D. JOPSON, Goff Nook, Nelson, Lancashire. 

563 II. t20a)—W. M. BELL, St. Leonard’s Poultry Farm, Ringwood, Hants. 

563 R. N.—S. R. Hooper, Ouddra House, Par Station, ComwalL 

Class 459. —Blue Orpington Cocks or^ Cockerels, [6 entries.] 

566 I. (80*.), & 56811. <'20<.)— ROBERT L. MONO, J.P., Combe Bank, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

567 III, (lOal— Miss Thynnb. Red Court Poultry Farm, Haslemere, Surrey. 

566 E.N.—MISS L. RICHARDS, 8 Olyne Terrace, Olyne, Neath. 

H. 0.—570. 

Class 460. —Blue Orpington Mens or Pullets. [8 entries.] 

575 I. (30«.>, & 571II. r20«.)— Robert L. Mono, J.P., Oomhe Bank, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
573 III. (lOa)— Miss Thtnne. Red Court Poultry Farm, Haslemere, Surrey. 

577 R. N.—W. Reid di Son. Hallcraig House, Airdrie. 

H. 0.-578. 0.-576. 


Class 461. —British Rhode, Island Bed Single Comb Cooks, [37 entries.] 

602 I. (30.<.)—H. J. Lewis, Field House, Shardlow, Derby, 

579 II. (30*.), & 589 R. N.—W. R. ABBEY, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

593 III. (10*.)—J. Mann, 18 Park Street, Worksop, Notts. 

H, 0.-594,608. 0.-583,588,606. 

Class 462. —British Rhode Island Red Single Comb Mens, [25 entries.] 

636 I. (80s.. U Champion.2)—N, A. Axe, Hand Dale Farm, Hartington, Button. 

635 II. (20s.l, Sb 638 III. (lOs.)—A. J. WoOD. Rose Cottage, Winchmore Hill, London, N. 21. 
629 R. K.—A. T. Brocelehurst. 30 Meadowcroft Road, Palmers Green, London, N. 13. 

H. 0.-633,634. 0.-818,640. 

Glass 463. —British Rhode Island Red Rose Comb Cockn, [13 entries.] 

644 I. (30s., & Champion.’)—N. A. Axe, Hand Dale Farm, Hartington, Buxton. 

643 II. (20a)—Rev. a. Whitbley, Broadmoor, Orowthome, Berks. 

648 I{L UO#.)—MISS M. H. CLAY, Wembiiry House, Plymstock, S. Devon. 

642 R. N.—MISS F. CHAMPION, H<?ather Hall, Leicester. 

S. 0.-M7, 649. 0.-641,045. 

Class 464.— Rhode Island Red Rose Comb Mens, [7 entri^.] 

659 1. (30a)— R. B. MARSH, Swanwick,_^frefton, Derbyshire. 

656 II. (20*.),—G. Newman, Treorchy Hotel, Treorchy. Glam. 

680 III. <10».)—J. PINCH d Son, Glebe Poultry Farm, St, Kew, Wadebridge, Cornwall. 

654 R. Jff.—G eorge Soott, The Windmill, Pudsey, Torka 

Class 465. —British Rhode Island Red Single Comb or Rose Comb CoCkereU, 

[19 entries,] 

674 I, (30>Y.>, d 679II. (20<t.)—MISS M. H. CLAY. Wembory House, Plymstock, S. Devon.. 
677 III, (10a) -O. H HORN, Buckland Home, Wellington, Somerset. 

669 R. N.—W. Reid d SON, Hallcraig House, Airdrie. 

H. 0.-666,672. 0.-667,668. 

Class 466. —British Rhode Island Red Siv^U Comb or Rose Comb Pullets. 

[31 entries.] 

694 L (S0s„ & Champion*), d 684 R.H. J. Lb^S, F^ld House, Shardlow.Derby. 

689 II. (20a), d 681 HI. <10 a)—W. R. ABBEY, Croft Farm. Hessay, York. 

H. 0.-763,704. 0.^92,696. _ ^ " 

' Bronze Medal given by the Black Orpington Club Xot the best Hen or Pullet m ^ 
01asRe3 466and458. ,, 

9 Silver Spoon given by the British Rhode Xalaod Bed Club for the best Single 
domb in Classes 461 and 4@. . . 

». j^lver Spoon given by the British Rhode I^hd Red CUub for the best Bose Oomb 
in'Classes ^3 and 464.- 

* Silver Spoon given by the,British Rhode Iriand Red CHuh for the best Cockerel or 
'i^iUetinCaae8e8''l86and466. ^ 
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Glass 467. —Russian Orlofi Mahogany Cooks or Cockerels. [6 entries.] 

712 I. (30s., & Champion» ), & 716 B. B.—H. THORNTON, Rye Oroft. Honley, near 
Huddersfield. 

715 II. (20s,>—W.SCiMNHR. 141 Grove Lane, Handsworth, Birmingham. 

711 m. (10s.)—MRS. F. DAVlEa Castle Hill, Holywell, N. Wales. 

Glass 468. —Russian Orlojf Mahogany H&ns or Pullets. [5 entries.] 

721 1. (30s.)—MRS. A. SHBRSTON, Otley Hall, Ipswich. 

719 II. (20s,)—G. SCOTT. The Windmill, Pudsey, Yorks. 

Glass 469.— Old Miglish Game Black-Red Cocks or Cockerels. [14 entries.] 

728 I. (30s.)—A. H. BROWNSON, Manor Court Road, Nuneaton, 

727a II. {20s.)—J ohn Oijvrr, Threepwood Farm, Haydon Bridge. 

723 HI. (10s.)—WALTER FIRTH, Bead, Blackburn. 

H. 0,-722,729,731,733. 

Glass 470.— Old Bnglish Game Clay or Wheaten Mens or Pullets. 

[14 entries.] 

735 I. (SOs.)—HTTGHBS BXTBNOB, 128 High Street, Mountain Ash. S. Wales. 

7^ II. {20s.)—J. Watson, Eden Mount, Kendal, Westmorland. 

737 III. (10s.)— Walter Firth, Read, Blackburn. 

H. 0.-740,742,742A, 

Glass 471.— Old English Game Cooks or Cockerels^ any other colour. 

[25 entries.] 

758 I. (SOs.)-MRS. J. Edwards, Railway Hotel, Llandilo, S. Wales. 

757*11. (IMs.). & 765 III. (10s.)—J.R. CROMPTON, Greenhayes, Banstead, Surrey. 
H.O.--766,759,762. 

Glass 472.— Old English Game Sens or Pullets^ amy other colour. [18 entries.] 

773 1. (SOs.)— John Watson. Eden Mount, Kendal, Westmorland. 

783 n. <20s.)—J. R. CROMPTON, Greenhayes, Banstead, Surr^. 

789 in. (10s.)—T. Holman, 7 Rocks Street, Mountain Ash, Glamorgan. 

H. 0.-779,782,786. 

Glass 478,— Indian Gaum Cocks or Cockerels, [14 entries.] ; 

794 L (30s.)—A. S. AONBW, Oversley, Morley, Wilmslow. 

796 II. (20s.)—A, H. BROWNSON, Manor Court Road, Nuneaton. 

800 III. (10s.)—W. Ybo, Bbberley Anns, Bear Streei; Barnstaple. 

804 R. K.—J. H. BAKER & SONS, Windy Ash, Barnstaple. 

H. 0.-791,797,798,801. 

Class 474. —Indian Game Sens or Pullets. [17 entries.] 

813 L (30s.)—A. H. BROWNSON, Manor Court Road, Nuneaton. 

820. n. (20s,), & 808A HI. (10s.)—J. H. BAKER SONS, Windy Ash, Barnstaple. 

812 R. K.—P. E. Bray. Manor Edwin, Bryncethin. 

H, 0.-805,808,811.816. 

Class 475. —Modern Game Cocks or Cockerels^ any colour. [8 entries.] 

828 li (30s.), & 823 III. (10s.)—W. GARNE, Ablington, Pairford, Glos. 

821 II. (2Qs.). & 827 £. K.— WALTER FIRTH, Read, Blackburn. 

H.-0,-826 

Glass 476. —Modern Game Sens or Pullets^ any colour. [4 entries.] 

8321. (80s.), * 829 II. C20s.)-WALTBR FiRTH, Read, Blackburn. 

831 III. (10s.)—W illiams Bros., Sardis Terrace, Waunarlwydd, Swansea, S. Wales. 

830 fi, R-—J. Gbbbneield SON, White Mill, Abergwili. Carmarthen. 

Glass 477. —Black Buvmtra Game Cocks or Cockerels. [6 entries.] 

834 I, (SOs., & Champion. 3)—G. Ds Maid, 8 Brook Street, Blaenrhondda, Ti^erbert. 

835 II. (20s.)—Ti W. E. ROYDBN, Flegg Burgh, Norfolk. 

837 m. (10s.)—H. Evans. Severn View Place, Varteg, near PontypooL 
833 B. R—F. R. EATON. Cleveland House, Eaton, Norwich. 

A Special Prize given by the Russian Orloff Club for the best Russian Orlofi in 
Oia8se8 467and468. 

«'Sij^al Prizje of 6s. given by the Black Sumatra Game Fowl Club for the best Cock 
or tokerolin Class 477- , 
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Olass 47S.— Black Sumatra Qaim Hens or Pullets. [4 entries.] 

839 I. (30«n A; Champion.!)—F. R. Baton, Cleveland House. Eaton, Norwich. 

8 ^ II. (20«.)—P. W S. Spaebow, Wellwood, Parkstone, Dorset. 

842 III, (10s.)—M ajor Morrison, Basildon Home Farm, Pangboume. 

841 E. N.-—G. De Maid. 8 Brook Street, Blaenrhrondda, Treberbert. 

Glass 479.— Mmorca Cocks or Cockerels, [9 entries.] 

848 I. (30s.), & 843II. (20s.)—W. BiNNiB, Harviestoun, Dollar. 

851 III. (lOs.)—G. Cleaves. ITie Oaks, Snatekwood, Aberaychan. 

849 S. Taog, Netherseal, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

H. 0.-846. 0.-850. 

Glass 480.— Minorca Hens or Pullets, [19 entries.] 

859 I. (30s.)—W. BINMIB, Harviestoun, Dollar. 

870 II. (20s.)—NiOHOLLS Sd Son. 12 Grove Boad, Sunny Bank, Olydach-on-Tawe. 

862 III, (10s.)—FUBSLAND BROS., Bridgwater, Somerset. 

860 B. H.—S, E. Pabeer. 466 Blozwioh Bead, Leamore, Walsall. 

H. C.-861. 0.-867. 

Glass 481.— White Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels. [6 entries.] 

871 I. (30s.)—W. McGibbon, " Burside,*’ BoUeston, Burton-on-Trent. 

874 n. (20s.)—M rs. W. J. Wilcox, 69 Mount Pleasant Road, Ebbw Vale, Mon. 

872 III, (10s.)—H. Shorter, Oottesbrook, Wyldo Green, Birmingham. 

875 B. N.— Miss B. St. John, Slinfold, Horsham, Sussex. 

Glass 482, —White Leghorn Hens or Pullets, [18 entries.] 

894 I. (30s.)—B. ANTHONY, Home Farm, Buxton. Choriey, Lancs. 

884 II. (20a)— T. BEES, 8 Iver Terrace, Burry Port, Carmarthenshire. 

892 III. (10s.)—J. ELatne, Penyfai Lodge, Uanelly, Carmarthenshire. 

877 B.N.—Pearson Bros., Birch Coppice, Brierley Hill, Staffs. 

H. 0.-885. 0.-891. 

Olass 483.—j&romn Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels, [6 entries.] 

895 I. (80s.)—A. Wide, Boan Cow Inn, Warrtngton. 

899 II. (IMs.)—B. Anthony, Home Farm, Euxton, Choriey, Lancs. 

897 III, CIOs.)—J ohn Jones, Poultry Farm, Orymmyeh, B.S.O., Pembrokeshire. 

896 B. N.—B. McMillan, Forty Acres Poultry Farm, Witch Boad, Kilmarnock. 
H. 0.—900. 

Olass 484. —Brown Leghorn Hens or Pullets, [7 entries.] 

903 I. (30s.), * 906II. (20s,)—W POTTS, 377 High Street, Glossop, Derbyshire. 

903 III. (lOs.)—R. ANTHONY, Home Farm, Buxton, Choriey, Lancs. 

901 B. N,—F. G. Edwards, 2. West Streep Pembroke, 

H.O.-^. 0.-907. 

^^--Blaek Leghorn (hoks or Ooohei^eU, [Sentries.] 

911 I. (30s.), & 909 II* (80s.)—W, Htirst, South Terrace, Glossop^ 

915 111, (10s.), 4t912 B, A. H. GATOHFOLB, Cbite House, Framlingham, Suffolk. 

. H.O.-013, 0,-908. 

Olass 486.— Leghorn Hens or Pullets, [11 entries.] 

926 I. (30s.), 917 IL (20s.), ds 931 E,lSr.-W.HDBST, South Terrace, GIosspp. 

923 III. GOs.)—J. Bowbb, The Bungalow,” Peak Forest, viA Stockport. 

H.G.—919. 0.—920. Z 

Olass 487, —Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour, £6 entries.] 

927 1. (30a), a 930 IL (20 s.)~E. Ll. Simon, Pembroke. 

928 III, (10a)— F. G. Edwards, 2 West Street, Pembroke. 

929 B, K.—E. Goodpbllow, Broad Oak, North Bode, Cbngleton. 

Glass 488.— laghorn Hens or Pullets, my oth^ colour. [I entry.] 

932 I, (30a)—L, W. ADAMS, Bed Bams Farm, Fareham, Hants. 

Olass ^9S,-^8icilian Buttercup Cocks or CwkereU, £11 entries.] 

941 1. (30s., & Champion)), A 934 11. (20s>.—M bs. ABTbdb Shebston, Otley HalU 
Ipswich. 

939 111. (lOs.)—W. RAY, 60 West Street, Aspatria, Oumberlaiid. 

937 B. E,—W. Wilson, 35 Queen Mary's Boad, FoleghiU, Coventry. 

H. 0.—935. 


! Special Prize of 5a given by the Black Suxnatra Game PowlOlub for the best Hen 
or Pullet in Class 478, 

4 Spedial Prize ^ven by the Sicilian Buttercup Club for the best Sicilian Buttercup ; 
inOl£se84S9and480. 
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Glass 490.— Sicilian Buttercup Hens or/Pullets. [8 entries.] 

946 I. (80s.)—M bs. ASTHUB Shbrston, Otley Hall, Ipswich. 

946 II. (2fls.).948III. (10s.), & 951E. U,—B'. B. DjsbHAM, Gables Poultry Farm, Dove- 
ridjre, Derbyshire. 

H. 0.—949. 

Glass 491, —Barred Plymouth Booh Coehs. [15 entries.] 

952 I. (80s.. & Champion.^)—D b. B. S. Jackson. Robin Hill, Oarnforth,Lancs. 

961H. C20s.), Ss 954 E. Jff.—J. ViNBS. The Priory, Leonard Stanley,iStonehouse, Glos. 

955 III. < 10s. H-A. SOUTHEBIN, 88 Burnley Road, Padiham, Lancs. . 

H. 0.-964. 0.-956,957,959. 

Glass 4&2.-‘Barred Plymouth Mock Hens. [13 entries.] 

967 I, (30s.). 977 III, (10s.). & 074 E. N.—Dr.E. S. JACKSON, Bobin Hill, Oarnforth, Lancs. 
969 II. (20s.)—MBS. J. DBBW, Plas Wilmont, Oswestry. 

H.a-9n,972,975, 

Glass Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels. [5 entries.] 

964 I. (80a, A 98DII. (20s.)—DR. E. S. JACKSON, Kobin Hill. Oarnforth, Lancs. 

983 III. (10s.)—S. Lake. Lower Judds Farm, Hayesden, Tonbridge, Kent. 

981 E- S.—B. Gabuok, Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. 

H. 0.—982. 

Glass Barred Plymouth Hook Pullets. [7 entries.] 

987 I, (30s.)—J ohn Pennington, Heswall, Birkenhead. 

985 II. (20s.), & 991E. E.—Dr. E. S. JACKSON, Bobin Hill, Oarnforth, Lancs. 

989 III. (1^.)—O. FOSTER, Bee Nest, Oasterton, Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. 

H. 0.-B88. 

Glass 495, —Buff Plymouth Both Cocks or Cockerels. [S entries.] 

Wl I. <30s., A Ghampion.9)—H. Spensley. Oaks Farm, Menston, vid Leeds. 

998 II. <2Aa)—M rs G. HUGHES. Brynheulog, Grovesend, Pontardulais. Glam. 

998 III. (10s.)—J. WfliTAKBR, Oresswell Villus, Albion Boad, New Mills, Newtown. 

994 E, E,—J. O. OWBAM, Ohurcb Street, Darton. Barnsley, Yorks.' 

; H.0.-995. 

Glass 496.— Plymouth Mock Hens or Pullets. [6 entries.] 

1006 I. (30s.)—H. Spbnslby, Oaks Farm, Menston, vid Leeds. 

1003 II. (20s.>—R. SHAKBSPEABB. 113 Hobmoor Road, Small Heath, Birmingham. 

1001 III. (10s.)-MRS Terrot, Wispingcun House, Oookham, Berks. 

1000 R. E,—DR. E. S. Jackson, Robin Hill, Oarnforth, Lancs. 

H.C.-1002,100A 

Glaiw ^^T.’—Plymomh Bock Cocks or Cockerels^ any other colour, [7 entries.] 

1006 I. (SOs., A 01iampi0tt»)-CAPr, E. DUCKWORTH, 19 Cearns Road, Oxton, Birken¬ 
head. 

1008 II. (20s.)—WiLUAH Foote, Springfield Poultry Farm, Armthorpe, Doncaster, 
1010 III. (10s.)—L. Hodgson, Armthorpe, Doncaster, 

1007 E. B.—A. 0. Mabpjtt, Orchard Rockeries, 41 Burgate, Pickering, Yorks. . 

H. G.—1012. 

Glass Plymouth Bock Hens or Pullets^ any ether eolmr. [9 entries.] 

1031 1. (30s.), A1016II. (20s.^—W illiam Foote, Springfield Poultry Farm, Armthorpe, 
Boncasrer, Yorks. 

1013 III. (10s., A Ohsiupioii.^)—H, GABtiCK, Oak Tree Farm, Beatham, Yorks. 

1015 E. E.—Db. R. S. Jackson, Eohin Hill, Oarnforth, Lancs. 

H. 0.-1014,1017.1018.1030. 0.—1019. 

G^b —Scots Bumpy €hcks or Cockerels. [6 entries.] 

.1(^1. (30s., is Ohampiontf). A102SXL (20s.)-J. E. Hebb, Harviestoiin Castle, Dollar. 
102B IIL^ClOs.). A1024 E. E.— JOHN MAJOB, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

H.O.-1027. 0.-1023, ^ * _ 

V SpecfelJPriae given by the Barred Plymouth Rock Club for the best Barred 
; Hymottth Rock in Glasses 491-494. 

* Specif Prize given by the Buff Plymouth Rock Club for the best Buff Plymouth 
Bock la Classes 495 and 496. 

», Special Prize given by the Plymouth Rook Society for the best White Plymouth 
Bock in Classes 49{ and 4d8. 

; Special Prize given bv the Plymouth Rock Society for the best Black or Blue 
Plriwovth Bock in Classes 497 and 498, 

s Special Prize of Vs , BO. given by the Scots Dumpy Club for the.best Soots Dumpy 

toCfia8Bes499cmd50QL , ■ 
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Class 500. —Soots Dumpy Hons or Pullets. [8 entries.] 
loss I. (308.), & 1028 B. N.—*J. H!. KSBB, Harviestoun Castle, Dollar. 

1035 II, W. BbI"» & Sun. Hailcraig Hous^ Airdrie. 

1030 III. (lOs.)-J ohnMajor, Ditton,Luagley, 

H. 0.-1032,1034. 0. -1029. 

Glass 501. —Anvom Cooks or Cockerels. [14 entries.] 

1040 I. (30s.)—T02£ Williams, Church House, Manordilo, South Wales. 

1048 II. (.20s.)— Saonders & Davies, 24 Shady Boad. Gelli Ystrad, Bhoudda Valley. 
1044 III. (iOs.)—W. HabPB]^ “Melrose,"Garndiffaith, near Pontypool, Mon. 

1047 B. N.—B. Newall. Gravel, Winsford, Cheshire. 

H. 0.-1036. 0.-1041. 

Class 502. —Ancona Hens or Pullets, [20 entries.] 

1065 I. (308.)—G. Jones. Glanymor, Windsor Bsplanade, Docks, Cardiff. 

1054 11. (^8.), & 1062 III. (108.)—J. Jones, Pentre Gelyn, 26 Woods Row, Carmarthen. 

1069 B. N.—E. Newall, Gravel, Winsfori Che^ire. 

H. 0.-1 *67. 0.-1058. 

Class 503. —Yokohama Cooks or Cockerels. [4 entries.] 

1072 I. (308., & Champion. M—B. Scott Miller, Clydeneuk, Uddingston, Glasgow. 

1073 II. (208.)—Mb.s. L. 0. PRIDEATJZ, Spring Cottage, Lindfteld. Haywards Heath 

1070 III. (108.)—Robert L. Mond, JP., Combe Ban]^ Sevenoalrs, Kent. 

Glass 504. —Yokohama Hens or Pullets. [4 entries.] 

10761. (30*f.)—M rs. Ii. 0. Prideaux, spring Cottage, Lindfleld, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
1077 II. (208.), & 1074 B. N.—B. ScoTT MILLER, Clydeneuk. Uddingston, Glasgow. 

1075 III. (108.)—Robert L. Mond, J.P., Combe Bank, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Glass 505. —Cocks or Cockerels^ any other distinct mriety except Bwntams. 

[15 entries.] 

1082 I. (308.)—H. Fortune, Banklands, Silsden. viA Keighley. (Hamburgh.) 

1U78 11.(208.)—J. Roberts, Mayfield, Sll8den,vi4 Keighley. (Hamburgh.) 

: lOM III, (108.)—A. S. AgnEW, Oversley,,Motley, Wilmslow. (Malay.) 

1079 B. N.—T LEWIS, 4 Buttry Terrace, Fleur-de-lis, Pengam, Cardiff. (Golden Polish.) 
H. 0-1089. 0.-1080. . 

Class 506.— or Pullets^ emy other disthtct variety except JBantarM. 

[16 ^tries.] 

1095 1, CSOs.)—J. Stewart, Woodend CottAge, Whins, AHoa, (Scots Grey.) 

1103 II. (208.)—R Anthony, Home Fann, Buxton, Chorley, litncs. 

1100 III. (108.)-j. H. BAKER di SONS, Windy Ash, Barnstaple. (Malay.) 

10)97 B,N«—W. Graves, 26 ugury Street, Nantymoel, Glam. (Black Poland.) 

H. 0.-1108. 0.-1106. 

Ducks. 

Glass 507. —Ayjeskury or DfuekSr kred prior to 1919. [6 entries.] 

1112 I. (308.)-R. ANTHomr, Home Farim. Bdxton. Cftjofl^^ Lancs. ., 

1116II, (30#.), & 1H5 III. <10a)-MajorDaTO DA,VIES, M.P,, Broneirion, Llandinam. 

Class Drakes, or puoksylrred i9s 1919. [No eatjryj 

! (B«ss 509.— Drakes or Duekst bred prior to 1919., [10 entries.] 

1119 I. (30s.)—B. ANTHONYJBEome Farm, Eiixton. Chorley, Lancs. 

1123 II. (208.)— Master a, E. BRBWIN, Brynhylcyd," BabKlI, Holywell. 

1122 UI. (108.)—MB. at MBS. K F. HURT, South Dariey, Matlock. 

1117 B. S.—T* W. BOWSE, ColcomfortjAlcester, Warwickshire. 

H.O.-:-ma 0.-1120. 

Class 510. —Eouen Drakes or Dueks^ bred i» 1919J [3 entries;] 

1126 I. (80s.)— J. S. Hepburn. South Farm, Arburyj, Nuneaton, Warwickshire, ^ 

1127 IX. (208.)—it. ALTY, Buckshaw Hall, Buxton, Chorley, Lanca 

(Bass 511.— India7i Bymer Drakes Ducke^bved prior to 1919. [16 entries.] 

1139 I. (30s.)—W. G. KiNGWBLL, Dartmoor Poultry Farm, South Brent. 

1141II* (20a)— S. J. HAWKINS, Nine wells, hear Coiefor^ Glos, 

1136 III. (10a>-RBV. W. SBRJEANTSON, Acton Burnell Rectory, Shrewsbury. 

1130 B. ir.—A. H. FOK-BROOEBANK, The. Croft, Kirksanton, Cumberiand. 

/ ^ H.G.^U33,1134. 0.-1139,1142. ^ ^ ^ . 

I Buyer Medal jriven by the ibkohama Club for the best Tpkohaoiaa in OlASsee ^3 

: ,and604.. , v ' -V 
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Class 612.— India/ti Runner Drakes or Duoks^ hred in 1919. [4 entries.] 

1147 I. (30s.>-Ebv. W. SBRJEauTSON, Acton Bumell Rectory, Shrewsbury. ^ , 

1X46 II. (120*.), & 1148 III. (10*.)-W. Q. BliNQWELL, Dartmoor Poultry Farm, South 
Brent. 

Glass 513.— Brakes or Bucks^ any oilier variety, h'ed 2 >'nor 1919. 

[5 entries.] 

1149 I. (30*.)—E. S, WlLLiAaiSON, The (Grange, Hednesford. 

1160 II, (20*.)—Mbs. M. a. Gbant, Westlands, Burstow, Horley, Surrey. 

1151 III. (10*.)—MB. & MB& E. P. HUBT, South Darley, Matlock. 

1153 R. IT.—W. RiCHABDSON, 13 Bootham Orescent, York. 

Glass 514 .—Brahes or Bucks, any other variety, bred in 1919. [4 entries.] 
1156 I. (SO*.), A115411. (20*.)—w. G. KlNGWELL, Dartmoor Poultry Farm, South Brent. 

Geese. 


Glass 515 .—Bmbden Banders. [6 entries.] 

1158 I. (30*.)—Lady HABLBOH, Brogyntyn, Oswestry, Salop. 

IMl II. (20s.)—W. F. Snell, Marsh Farm, Yeovil. 

1160 III. (10a)— ABBOT BBOS., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

1169 R. JSf.—A. H. Pox-BBOCKBANK, The Oroft, Kirksanton, Cumberland. 

Class 516 .—Einbden Beese. [7 entries.] 

1169 I. (30*.)—J. D. Beae, Nevrmead, Maiden Bradley, Bath. 

1167 II. (20*.)-A. H. Fox-BBOCEBANK, The Oroftj Kirksanton, Cumberland. 

1168 III. (10*.)—ABBOT Bbos., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

1165 R, E,—W. F. Snell, Marsh Farm, YeoviL 

H. C.-1164. C.-1170. 


Glass 617 .—Toulouse Banders. [7 entries.] 


1171 I. (30*.)—W. MacGibbon, ”Burside,’* Rolleston, Burton-on-Trent. 

1177 II. (20*.)— J. S. Hbpbubn, South Farm, Arbury, Nuneaton, Warwickshire. 
1174 III. (10*.)—H Bioepobd, Standeford, Four Ashes, Wolverhampton, 

1172 R. B.—O. K. Olabeb, Harwood Lodge, Bolton. 

H. 0,-1175. 


Class 513 .—Toulouse Geese. 

11811. (80a)-j. a Hbpbubn,___ 

1178 II. (20*.)-W. MaoGebbon, ‘ Burside,” Bollesi 

1179 III. (10*,)—ABBOT Bbos., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

1180 R. N,—H. BlOEFOBD, Standeford, Four Ashes, Wolverhampton. 


[4 entries.] 

uneaten, Warwickshire. 

Burton-on-Trent. 


Tiurkeys. 

Class 619 .—White Turkey Cooks or Cockerels. [4 entries.] 

1182 I (30*.)—MISSES BANSFOBD, WooUerton Poultry Farm, Market Drayton. 
U84 11. H. L. PoPHAH, Hunstrete House, Peosford. Bristol. 

1183 III, (!()*.)— Mbs. 0,1. Evans, Court of Noke, Pembridge. 

Class 620.— While Turkey Mens or Pullets. [6 entries.] 
IIW I. (30 *.)-Mbs. O. I, Evans, Court of Noke, Pembridge, 

1186 II. (20*.)-Lady Hablech, Brogyntyn, Oswestry, Salop. 

1189 III. (10*.)—Miss Sibell H. Cobbett, Stablefor^ Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 

1187 R, N.— Misses Bansfobd, WooUerton Poultry Farm, Market Drayton. 

H. 0.—1191. \ 

Class 521.— Cocks, any other variety. [3 entries.] 

JM It (SO*.)—Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

1192 IL (2q*.)-M^OE J- Y. BALDWIN, D.S.O.. North Lodge, East Coker, Yeovil. 

1194 IIL Cl()*.)--^^o«AS ABBOT, Wympndham. 

Glass 522 .—Turkey Mens, any other variety. [2 entries.] 
U9f L (30*.)— TaoUAB ABBOT, Wymondham. 

1195 II. (20*.)— ABBOT BBOS., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

Bantams. 


. Class 523 .—Sebright Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. [8 entries.] 
JS2? k Preston, Bay House, BUel. Lancaster. 

Serjeantson, Acton Bumell Eectory. Shrewsbury- 
1200 IIL (10*.)—E. Bennett, 6 (J Butts, Frome, Somerset. 

^ S- WABD. Tweed Yilla,Haxby, near.Tork. 

H. U»—1189,1204. ., ' ' 0,—1197*' 
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Glass 524t,'^Sebright BaTitam Hem or Pullets, [11 entries,] 

1209 I. (30s.)—B-BV. W. SBRJBANTSON, A(ston Burnell Rectory, Shrewsbury. 

1216 II. (20«.)—R. Bennett. 60 Butts, Protne. Somerset. 

1215 III. (10*.)— Mrs. Kenneth ward, Tweed Villa, Haxby, near York. 

1207 E. N.—MISSB. Bennett, Bast Hill, Westbur^-on-Trym, Bristol. 

H. 0.—1205,1211. 0.-1208,1214. 

Glass 525. —Wyandotte Bantam Cochs or Cockerels. [9 entries.]. 

1232 I. (30*.), & 1218 R. BT.—A. Henshaw, Norman Road, Ripley, Derbyshire. 

1220 II. (20«.)-H. H. PHILLIPS, 49 Triangle. Ba:h. 

1217 III. (10*.)—J. P. BnTWISLE, Crigglestone Manor, Wakefield. 

H. C.-1219,1221,1224. 0.-1225. 

» 

Glass 528.— Wyandotte Bantam Hens or Pullets. [11 entries.] 

1228 I. (30*.)—X P. Entwislb, Crigglestone Manor, Wakefield. 

1232 II. (20*.), 1236 E. K.—F. ROBINSON, Hoyland Common, Barnsley. 

1227 III. (10*.)-H. H. PHILLIPS, 49 Triangle, Bath. 

H. 0.-1234,1235. 0.-1226,1229. 

Glass 527. —Scotch Grey Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. [7 entries.] 

1237 I. (30*.), A1242 E. E.—J.D.Iohnston, *‘i^arwood," Albert Avenue, Sedgley Park 
Pre^Twich, Lancs. 

1240 II. (20*.)—X Stewart, Woodend Cottage, Whins. Alloa. 

1238 HI. (10*.)—J. McCBAB, 13 Thomson Street, Kilmarnock. 

H. 0.-124S. C.-1239. 

Class 528. —Scotch Grey Bantam Hens or Pullets. entries.] 

1250 I. (30*.), & 1245 III. (lOs.)-X McCrab, 13 Thomson Street, Kilmamock- 

1244 II. (20s.)—J. D JOHNSTON, “Norwood.” Albert Avenue, Sedgley Park,Pre8twich. 

1246 R. N.—X CARSWELL, 148 Graham Road, Falkirk. 

H. 0.-1247. 0.-1^49. 

Glass 529.—Old Bngluh Game Bantam Cocks or CochereU. [21 entries.] 
1268 1. (30*.)—X Dawson, Backridge, near Olitheroe, Lancs. 

1265 II. (20*.)—F. Lewis, 104 Birchgrove Road, Forth, S. Wales. , * 

1254 III. (10*.)—Bassett & Davies, 7 Garth street, Kenfy, Bridgend. 

H. 0.-1252,1258,1264,1286,1270,1271. 

Glass 5Z9.— dld English Game Bantam Hens or Pullets. [19 entries ] 

1389 I. <30»).—X Dawson, Backridge, near Olitheroe, Lancs. 

. 1285 II. (20*.)—A. H. BROWNSON, Manor Court Road, Nuneaton. 

1273 III, (10*,)—J. F. Kntwisle, Crigglestone Manor, Wakefield. 

1278 E, E,—G. Jones, Glanymor, Windsor E-^planade, Docks, Cardiff. 

H. 0.-1281288. 

Olaits 631. —Modern Game Bantam Cteks or Cockerels^ any colour. [7 entries.] 

1291 I. (80*.)—W.ALTER Firth Read, Blackburn. 

1292 IL (20s.) -J. X PLBAOE, I Mount Joy Place, Newport, Mon. 

1297 III. (10*.)—Robinson & WIOHTHAN, 108 Forest Street. East Kirkby, Notts. 

1294 R. E.—Miss Pinbley, 19 St John’s Crescent^ Canton, Cardiff. 

Class 632. —Modern Game Bantam Hens or Pullets^ dn-^ colour. £11 entries.] 

1304 I. (30*.)—Miss Pimbley, 19 St John’s Orescent, Canton, Cardiff. 

1^2 II. <20*.)—Oapt, T. M. Whittaker, Gairwin House, Oriccieth. 

1300 III, (10*.)—J, J. PlBAOB, 1 Mount Joy Place, Newport Mon. 

1307 E. N.—Morgan & Son, 41 Bush Hoad, Morriston, Glam. 

Glass 533. —Black or White Bosecomb Bantam Coc^ or Cockerels. [2 entries.] 
1310 I, (30av)—J. A. Feather, Drabble House, Silsden, via Keighley. 

1309 II. (20*.)—niLLEN & Sons, 6 Trafalgar Terrace, Tstrad Rhondda. 

Class 534. —Black or White Roseeomh Bantam Hem or Pullets. [4 entries.] 
1314 I. (30 *.)—Miss Peggy Williams, The Carlton. Llanwrtyd Wells. 

1313 II. (20*.)—J.W. CARTER. Massabi«lle.Garstang.Lane!9. 

1312 IIL Ufls.)—J. A. Feather, Drabble House, .Silsden, viA Keighley. 

Class 635.— Barhid'Amers t^eks or Cocker [7 entries.] 

1319 L (30*.)—F. BBEABLEY, 6 Hazel Street SiulweK Nottingham. . 

1316 II. (20s), & 1321 III. tl0«.)-MBS. TSRROT, Wispington House; Oookham, BerkA 
, 1317 E. T. BibgRL. ’'The Nookr” Ororiey Gwn, Herts^ 

H.;0.-1316. , ; 0."rm>. , 
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Glass 536.— BarT>u H^Awoerz Hms or Pullets. [7 entries.] 

13251. (30«., & Champion 1322 III. (108.)'-MRS.TKRBOT,Wi3pingtonHon8e,Oookham. 
1326 II. (20«.)—P. BRBASLEY, 6, Hazel Stireet, Bulwell. Nottingham. 

1323 E. N.—P. J. S. Ohattbeton, 34 Elm Park Road, Finchley. London, N.3, 

H. C.-1331 0.-1327. 

Class 537. —Cbahin or PeHn Bantam Ooeks or Cockerels. [5 entries.] 

1330 I. (308.)—B. B. CHESTERFIELD. Rock House. Glynneath. Glam. 

1329 II. (20a>—R. S- WlLMAMSON, The Grange, Hedoesford., 

1333 in. (10s.)—A. HBNSHAVT. Norman Road. Ripley, Derbyshire. 

1331 E. R.—Georgb H. Proctbr, Plass House, Durham. 

H. 0.-1333. 

Glass 638.— Cochin or PeMn Bantam Hens or Pullets, [6 entries.] 

1334 I. (30a>—R. S. WILLIAMSON. The Grange, Hednesford. 

1337 II. <208.)—George H. Procter. Plass House. Durham. 

1338 IIL (10s,)—R. A. D ARLINGTON. Ohevelode Farm. Malvern; Worcestershire. 

1338 E.N.—A. HBNSHAW, Norman Road, Ripley, Derbyshire. 

H. 0.-1335. 

Class 536. —Yokohama Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. [3 entries.] 

1339 L (30Sh 3e Champion^), A 1341II. (20S.)—P. J. S. Chattbrton, 34 Elm Park Road 
Finchley, London, N.3. 

1340 III. (18s.)-r-MBS. L. O. PRIDEAUE, Spring Cottage. Linddeld, Haywards Heath. 

Class 5i0. — Yokohama Bantam Hens or Pullets. [3 entries.] 

1344 I. (80s.), A1342 11. (20s.)—P. J. S. CHATTBRTON, 34 Elm Park Road. Finchley. 
1343 III, (lOs.)—MBS. L. 0. PRIDBAITX, Spring Cottage, Lindfield, Haywards Heath. 

Glass 541. —Japanese Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. [5 entries.] 

1345 I. (80s.), A1348 III. (lOs.)—MAJOR G. T. WILLIAMS. Tredrea, Perranwell, Cornwall. 

1349 u. (20s.)—P. A O. Robinson. 3 Hardings Road, Keighley. 

1346 B. 5.—Miss B. Perkin, Lane House, Walton Avenue, Bognor. 

K.a-1347. 

CSiissa '^^.~-^Japanese Bantam Hens or Pull^s. [7 entries.] 

1350 I. (80s.)—LADY HAELEOH. Brogyntyu. Oswestry, Salop. 

1351II, (20s;), A 1355 IIL (10a>—MAJOR G. T. WILLIAMS, Tredrea, Perranwell. 

1354 E, N.—P. A O. BOBINSON. 3 Hardings Road, Keighley, 

, H. 0.-1353. 0.-1352 1358. 

Class 543. —Bantam Cocks or Cbckerels, any other variety. [9 entries.] 

.1359 I. (30#.)—W. R. Bebb, Pill Farm, Barnstaple. 

1369 11. (20#.)—M. David. Bt. & mats, Llantw it Ma^or, Glam. 

1366 in, (10#.)—A. E. Brownson, Manor Court Road, Nuneaton. 

1357 B. JST.— Major G. T. WILUAUS, Tredrea, PerrauweU, Cornwall. 

H,0.—136L1383. a-1380,1385. 

Class 644. —Baftfam Hens or PulUtSt any other variety. [17 entries.] 

1.374 Z. <30s.> E. G. EVELEIGH. 32 Newland Street Barry, Glam. > 

1378 II, (2^.)—Major T. Williams; Tredrea, Perranwell, Cornwall. 

1368 III. (10s.)-W. B.BBEB, PillPann, Barnstaple. 

1383 B. HT.—Mrs. Kenneth Ward, Tweed Villa, Hajcby, near York. 

K. 0.-1369,1372,1377. 0.-1379,138L 

RABBITS. ^ 

Belgian Haores.* 

Glass Silr-Belyim Hare Adult Bucks. entries.] 

13 I. <30#., A B. B. &r Champion.^)—7 Baeagwanath, 88 Alcester Hoad, Moseley, 
Birmingham. 

17 H. (20#)—H Walker, Market Street, Wells, Somerset. 

3 m. (10 #.)—John Oqttlk 1 <>own Row, Owmbaeh, Aberdare. 

7 B. K.—P. A Marsh, 11 Bveswell Street, Maindee, Newport, Mon. 

H* 0»—12.15. 

2 Special Prize given by the Belgian Bearded Bantam Club for the best Blue 
Barbu d Anvers in Classes 533 and 536. 

9 Silver Medal given by the Yokohama Club for the best Yokohama Bantam in 
Classes 539 and 540- 

* Special Prizes were given by the National Belgian Bta,re Club to the First Prize 
Winners in da^ises 545-^. 

4 The Newberry Otellenge Trophy given by the National Belgian Hare Club for the 
best Belgian Hare in Classes 543-5a0. 
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Glass SiZ,—Belgian JSare Adult Does, [U entries.] 

22 I. (30«.)—H. J, SaK:i3E,20S Park Lane, To tenham, London. N.17. 

18 n. <20<.) St 25 B. N.—MBS. S. E. WiLLBB, 33 Higli Stareet, Fareham, Hanta * 

28 111. (lOa)—J. Babagwanath^ 88 Alcester Boad. Moseley, Birxningliam. 

H. 0.-21,23. 0.-19,2A 

Class 547 .—Sara Buoks^ vmAer sue months, [4 entries.] 

31 I. (30*)—P. B. GRBBNINQ. Cowley Villa. Hockmore Street, Cowley, Oxford 

29 II. (20*)—A. S. BBLLINOBE, 6 Little Britain, Dorchester. 

Class 548 .—Bare Boes^ under six months, [Sentries]. 

38 I. (30*, & Champion.!)—J. Baraqwanath, 88 Alcester Road,Moseley, Birmingham. 
41 n. (20*) -P. E. GREERiNa, Cowley Villa. Hockmore Street, Cowley, Oxford, 

33 III. (10*) “A, S. Bellinger 6 Little Britain. Dorchester. 

34 IL H —P. Brkwbr, Natal House, Hadlow, Tonbridge. 

H. 0.—39. 

Glass H^,—Belgin.n Hare Bucks, under four months, [8 entries.] 

46 I. (30*)—T. Skbats, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 

48 II. (20*)—Mrs. S. E. Willbb, 3H High Street, Pareham. Hants. 

49 III. J10*.)—F, Brewer, Natal House, Hadlow, Tonbridge 

47 B. Iff.—H enry watts. 21 station Street, Treherbert, Glam. 

H. 0.-42. 


Class ShUr-Belgian Hare Does, under four months. £9 entries.] 
63 I. (30*)—Mrs. S. B. WiLLBE, 33 High Street, Far«*ham, Hanta 

57 II. t20s.)—F. Brewer, Natal Bouse, Hadlow, Toubxidge. 

58 III. (10*)—A, WOHSFOLD, Buspidge. near Oinderford Gloa 
56 B. Iff.—W. E. WAILINGTON, Lydiaid Milliceht, near Swindon. 

H. 0.—50. 0,-51. 


I’lemish. Giants. 

Glass SSL^Memish Blant Adult Bmks. [6 entries.] 

60 L(30*)-SpNBY Jeffries, 25 Trehame Road, Oadoxton, Barry. . 

61 II. (20*)—Q. THOMAS, 4 Parry Street, Canton Card;®. 


Class S5Z.-~Flemish Pliant Adult Btfes. [10 entries.] 

70 I, (30*)— Mrs, 0. L Herbert. Clytha Park. Abergavennv. 

68 II. (20*) -Green & Hill, 28Topary Street, Cardiff. 

.72 JII, <10*)—J. PERRETT, Commercial, Pontymister, near Newport, Mon. 

01 w $83.'-^Blemish Qlant Bucks or Boes^ under six months. [6 entries.] 
Z§ !• (30*)-^W. H. Howard & son, Apethorpe, Peterborough. 

76 fi. (20*)— Walter Cook, 39 Market Road, Canton, Cardiff. 


Glass 554,—FTswwA Qiant Bucks or Boes^ under four months. [5 entries.] 

81 L (30<) & 83 n. (20*)—F. GReveit. The Pines. SHndon Common, near ArundeL 
80 III. XIO*.)—G. THOMAS, 4 Parry Street, Canton, Cardiff. 


• Engl:teli. 

Glass 555 .—Adult Bucks or Boas. [19 entries.] 

97 I. <50*m 3^ B. N. &r Champion.*)— g; A. Drake South Street, Braunton, N. Devon, 

98 IL (20«,)—F. W, Edmonds, 69 Holton Boad, Barry Dock, Glam. 

87 in. (lOs.)—J. Sherborne, Elm Farm, Pamber. near Basingstoke. 

95 B. H.—A. B. Veal, 8 Cornwall Street, Grange, Cardiff. 

H.C.—88.94. 


Glass $hB.^Bnglieh Burks or Boes^ under five montl^ [21 entries.] 
114 1. (30«.. St Ghazi^iott.*)-!. SHERBORNE, Elm Farm, Pamber, near Basih^toke. 
116 IL (20 .)-J.J RATON, 71 Mill Street, Bolton. 

105 III, (10*) G. H. HArrim, 3 Hudds HUtSt Geor^ Bristol. 

112 B. S.— WiLBRAH am St Son, 7 Brynawel Nantybwch, Tredegar. 

H,,O*-106,107. 110,115,123. 0.^117, , . 


1 The Newberry Challenge Trophy given by the Nation^ Belgian Hare dub for the 
best. Belgian Hare in C)laB8es.64{)-5Wi ^ ^ ^ 

a S^ial Prize^ven bv the National RngHsh Babbit dub lor the best Eiwsh 
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Dutcll. 

Glass 557.—-DwicA Adult Bucks or Does. [11 entries.] 

128 I. (30 & Oliampion. O—W. E. Pabxy, Merton Abbey Merton Road, Bootle. 

182 II. (20s0 W. W. BoozBB, Union Flag Hotel, Maidstone. 

130 III. (10 «.)—W. J. Jordan, 4 Marine Terrace, Oy^termoutb. S wansea. 

120 E. E.— Thompson & Spueqbon, 75 WhitefleldTerrace, Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
H.O.-131,i34. 

Glass 568 .—Bucks or JDoes, under Jive months^ [20 entries.] 

146 L (30*.)—SDTHBRLBY Bbos.. Whitehall Buildings, Tredegar, Mon. 

140 II. (20a.)— W: E. PARRY, Merton Abbey, Merton Road, Bootle. 

150 III, (i0 «.)—Frank Eady, A8hvme,43 Gibbs Road, Newport, Mon. 

149 E. E.—MRS. F. M. DBBaPBR, Melton Boss, Barnetby, Lines. 

H. 0.-137,144,151. 

Angoras. 

(Hass i&i.—Ang»ra Sueht or Doeo, any age. [7 entries.] 

180 I. (30#.)— T. THAOKER Sb SON, 23 North Villiers Street, Leamington Spa. 

158 n. (20a)— D. A. ROSENTHAL. 509 City Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

159 HI. (10*.)— H. J. Suker, 203 Park Lane, Tottenham, London, N.17. 

161 B. E.—F. Hanmer, The Beeches, Heeley Road Selly Oak, Birmingham. 


Blue Beverens. 

Class S^.—Blue Bevern. Bucks or Boes^ any age, [24 entries.] 

180 1. (30a) Sc 174 III. (laA)-CAPT. R. MAYBE, CoUington Manor Babbitry, near Bexhill. 
167 IL (20a) a 171E. E.—Mra A. M. HErwooD, Bericote, Malvern Wella 
H. 0.-162,165,166,182. 

Silver. 

OlBJBie ^^’L-’8ilver Qrey AMt Bucks, [9 entries,] 

186 L (30f.)—H. R. HAllidaY, 108 Goddard Avenue, Swindon. 

191II. (20* ), & 194E. E.—E. O.Havibs & SON, 8 The Hill, Rijkby-in-Ashfleld,Notts. 

188 ULdOa}—F. W. WESTERN, JJP., Holme Grove, Biggleswade. 

H. 0.-187,189. 

Class 5B2.—8Ufier Qrey Adult Boes, [9 entries.] 

196 la (30*., & Champion.^)— SAMUEL Lamb. 25 Peel Green Road, Barton-on-lrwell, 
Patricrolt, Manchester. 

169 ZI. (20a)— W. JAMESON. Alverton, Headless Orosa Bedditch. 

197 IIL (10*.)—F. W. Western, J.P., Holme Grove, Biggleswade. 

202 S. E.—F. Ksbswill, 9 Bulstrode Mewa Marylebone Lane, London, N.W. 

H. 0.—195,203. 

Glass 563 .—€frey Bucks or Boes^ mder Jtve months, [14 entries.] 

204 I. (30*<)—W. H. Grbenless, Lily Bank, Davyhulme, near Manchester. 

214 II, (20a)— B. SANDERSON, 35 Northumberland Street. West Hartlepool. 

215 III. (IOa)-Pilkinoton & Howarth, 20 Albert Street, Mumps, Oldham. 

216 E.H.-SLATER & Son, 42 Lyons Colliery, Hetton-le-Hole, S.O., Co. Durham, 

H-0.—210,211. 

Glass BlSA^AduU 8U^cer Bucks or Boes,^ dfiy other colour, [14 entries.] 

(30a, Champion. 3 )—J. W. Brown, $ Grabam Terrace. New Shildon, Co, 

Durham. , 

S? Hi^20A, & Champion.4)-~F. W. Western, J.P., Holme Grove, Bigglesw'ade. 

223 III. (lOs.)— Jambs & son, 87 Queen Street, Nantyglo, Mon. 

226 g. E.-^. Mo^an, Full Moon Inn, Cardiff Road, Aberdare. 

H.C.—221, 227,228. 

■D United Kingdom Dutch Rabbit Club for the best Dutch 

Rabbit m Classes 557 and 558. 

Special ^ze of 10*. 6d. given by the National Silver Rabbit Club for the best Adult 
Silver Grey Rat>bit. 

*1*® National Silver Rabbit Club for the best Adult 

Silver Fawn Rabbit. 

Special Prize of 10a 6d. riven by the National Silver Rabbit Club for the best Silver 
Raobilr under five months old, any colour. 
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Class S65.~^Silver Bue'ks or JDoes^ wider iwe THhonths. my (fther eehmr, 

[19 entries.] 

2S3 I. (30*., & Champion.')'-?. W. WasTEBN, J.P., Holme Grrove, Biggleswade. 

232 II. (20s.) -Walter Ooox, 39 Market Road. Canton, Cardiff. 

247 III. (10s.)—0. Davies, Gwynfa Cottage, Oadwgan Avenue, Old Oolwyn. 

244 R. X.—W. R. Robinson, 60 Mayfield Street, Spring Bank, Hull. 

H. 0.-234,238,230,242.24.3. 

Lops. 

Glass 666.— Buehs or Baes^ any aye. [Sentries.] 

252 I. (30s.)— Frederick Giles, 66 Hurst Street. Oxford. 

251 II. (20^.)— Frank BADY, Ashville, 43 Gibbs Road, Newport, Mon. 

253 III. (10?.)—J. T. Halby, 6 Reservoir Road, Pellon, Halifax. 

Tans. 

Glass 567.— Bucks or Boes^ any aye. [12 entries.] 

257 I. (30*., & Champion^), 263 III. (10a), & 254 R. N.— Smith & Son, Hanbury 
Rabbitry, 95 West Street, Bargoed. 

256 II. (20s.)— COOPER BROS., Popes Green Farm, Polstead, Suffolk. 

H.C.-260,264. 

Polish.. 

Class Polish. Bucks or Boes^ under site months^ [13 entries.] 

277 1. (30*.. & Champion >), & 273 II. <20t.)—D r. A. WAOQH, Glendyne, Preston Hill, 
Birkenhead. 

267 HI. (10s.), & 274 IV. (5s.)—E. A. BEAITHWAITB, Brownbeirie Manor, Horsforth, 
near Leeds. ‘ 

. 268 R. X.— H. DANCER, Church Street, Leatherhead. 

H. 0.-276. 0.-269,270. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

Butter. 

dUsi 5$9^-^Ttoo Pounds of Fresh Butter^ without any salty made up tn 
plain poundsy from the milk of Channel Islandy Beoony or South Bevon 
Cattle and their crosses. [18 entries.] 

17 1. (jG4.)—Mbs. John way, West Bridge, Bishops Nymptom South Holton, N. Devon. 

18 n. (i62.)— MISS LUOY Yeld. DorstOne House, Dilwyn, Leominster. 

10 III. (iM.>-]pSS MARGARET E. JENKINS, Uantwit Vardre Vicarage, Pontypridd. 

14 R. X.-WiLLlAM G. H. TOWNLEY, Hard Crag, Grange-over^ands, Lancs. 

H, C.—11. 


Class 570 .—Pounds of Fresh Buttery loUhout any salty made up in plain 
P&undSy from the milk of Cattle of any breed or cross other than those 
mentioned in. Class 569. [23 entries.] 

26 L (jC4.)— Miss RACHEL .TAMES, Llancayo,UBk. Mon. « . . « 

40 II. (iffSL & S.P. ^4 .*)—Mrs. W, Watts, Uantrithyd, Oowbridge, Glam. 

37 III. (il.)—R; w. J. SUTHERLAND, Gadairwen. Croesfain. Glam. 

39 (R. X., is S.P. ')—MRS. Edward watts, Ty Ucha,Llantrithyd, Oowbridge, Glam. 

35 (H. 0., & S.P ^61.' )-Mbs. M. B, Rogers, Burry Farm, Reynoldston, Glam. 

0.-25! . _ . ' ' ■ 

I Special Prize of 10(. 6d. given by the National Silver Rabbit Club for the best Adult 
Silver Brown l^bbit.- .. 

a Special Prize of 5s., j^ven by the Tan Club for the be^Tan in Qaw 687. 

* Spiecial Prize given by the National Polish, Babbit Club for the best Polish Rabbit 
in CliSs 668. . ^: 

4 Special Prizes of £4, £2, and £I given by the Glamorgam County Oormcil for the 
best Butter in Class-569 or 570 ma& by residents in. the admini^rative County of 
Glamorgan!, who have attended the County Council Travelling Dairy School or the 
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Class 571.—Tti>o Pomids of Fresh JBiOter, slightly salted,^ made up in plain 
pounds^ from the milk of Charnel Ishmd, J?evon, or 8(mth Devon Cattle and 
their crosses, [28 entries.] 

86 I. (je4.)— Mrs. John Wa.T, West Bridge. Bishops Nympton South Molton, N. Devon. 
68 II. (^2.)—Maa Herbert Wyeeham. Bourton House. Hug*^. 

57 Xlil (jCl.)~MRS. L. E. Mzldon, Mead Farm^ Eackeaford, N. Devon, 

51 R. IT,—i’HE Hon. a. Holland-Hibbbrt, Watford, Herts. 

H. 0.-69. C.-58. 

Glass 572. —Tioo Pomds of Fresh Butter^ slightly salted^ made up in plain 
pounds^ from the milk of Cattle of any brem or cross other than those 
meraioned m Class 671, [37 entries.] 

99 I. (i94.)'-Miss Ubwin. Dunskins Farm, Wolsingham, Co. Durham. 

90 n. Miss C. L, Owen, Owmhowell Farm; Llannon, 8.0. 

. 82 IZZ. i£l, & S.P. 0—Miss Rachel James; Llancayo. Usk, Mon. 

78 CS.P. £2 ,') -Miss May Evans. ]^d House Farm, Penpergam, Abergavenny. 

72 f (Equal Prize 1 Miss Blodwbn DAVisaTrevine Llantilio,Oroseuny, Abergavenny. 
80 { of Us,}) } MISS EDITH James. Llancayo, Dsk. Mon. 

101 R. N.—MBa W. WATTS, Ty-draw, Uantrithyd, Oowbridge, Glam. 

H. 0.-71. 

Glass 573. —Three Pounds of Fresh Butter^ slightly salted^ made up in 
pounds in the west attractive marketable deigns, [12 entries.] 

113 Z. (d64.)—MBS. L. E. Mildon, Mead Farm. Backenford, N Devon. 

118 II. (4^2.)—Maa John way. West Bridge. Bishops Nympton, South Mohon, N. Devon. 

114 III. (jCI, is S,P, je4.‘-«)—MRa B. Watts. Ty Doha, Liantrithyd. Oowbridge, Glam, 

107 (R. N., its. P.d?2 .«)—Miss OILIAN Edwards,O efn PoethParm, Lanvedw,Cardiff. 

115 (H. 0*1 & S.P. M3Ba W. WATTS, Ty-draw, Liantrithyd, Cowbridge, Glam, 

a—109. 

Olass 674. —Three Pounds of Fresh Butter^ slightly salted^ made up in pounds^ 
and packed in non-returnuble bosses for transmission by rail or parcel 
post, [7 entries.] 

123 L. <X4.)—Mbs. L. B. Mildon, Mead Farm, Backenford, N. Devon. 

. 118 II. (a^.)--MRS. A. A. Bere. Stoodleigh Barton, Tiverton. 

119 III. (j 9I.)->L^Y ANGELA FoBBBs. Warley Lea, Great Warley, Brentwood, Essex, 
123 R. ST.—Mbs. John Way, West Bridge, Bishops Hympton, South Molton, N. Devbm 

Glass 575.— Three Pimnds df Whey Butter, made up m plain pounds, witho^ 
any admixiure of cream or milk other than Separated Milk, [Ho entr^.] 

Olass 576. —TSoo Pounds of Fresh Butter, made up inplain pounds Jrom the milk 
of Coats of any breed* [Ho entry.], 

Cheese. 

Glass 577. —Three Cheshire Cheeses, Chlourejd, mt less than 40 lb, each, 

[8 entries.] 

190 1- (£5.)—F. A. MOOBE, Ohcckley, Nantwieh. 

131II. (jffS.)—G. B, BichabdA Rnockin HiE Farm, Oswestry. 

125 in. (j92.) Charles F. Hobson, Weston BaU> Bccleshs^, Staffs. 

127 R, IfW. B. LEA, Manor Fanzw Hatherton. Nant wichi 
. 0.—128, 

Glass 578. —Three Cheshire ChiBXSH, Cnooloured, not less than 40 lb, each. 

[Sentries.] 

199 L F. A. MOOBE-Oheckley, Nantwieh. 

. 140 IJ. (X3.>^G. E. Rich \BDA Enockin HIU Farm, Oswestry. 

. 135 ZZL {j^.H^HABLES F. HOBSON, Weston Hall, Ecclesholl, Staffs. 

1^ Bl IfF^ MH^hsll, SnmmerhiU Farm, Whitgreave, Stafford. 

0.-r:>6. _ 

- s special Prises of £9. £2, £1 and lOa, given by the Monmouthshire Education 
Committee for the he^t Bntter in dasKes. 57f or 573, made in Monmouthshire by a 
student of the Monmnuthshi re Dairy .and Cheese Schools. 

* Special Prizes of £4. £3 and £1. given by the Glamorgan County Council for the 
v Butter in ClasB 579. made by residents in the administrative County of Glamorgan, 
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Class 579. —Thffie Cheddar Cheeses^ not less than 60 lb, each, [14 entries.] 

154 I. Alexander WylliB. Mo«sgiel, Mancbline, Ayrshire. 

144 II. (jCS.)—ALEXANDER GROSS, Knockdon Farm, May bole, Ayrshire. 

151 III. A. Harvey Stevenson. Lag. Ayr. 

141 E. N.—Ben R. BROUGHTON, IHanor Farm, North Perrott, Crewkeme. 

H. 0.-rl50. 0.—148. 

Class 580. —Three Cheddar TrucMes, [10 entries.] 

155 I. (i?4.1-~BBN R Broughton, Manor Farm, North Perrott, Crewkeme. 

164 II, (je2.)—ALEXANDER Wylue, Mossgiel, Mauchline, Ayrshire, 

159 III. ^£1.)—ALEXANDER Gross. Knockdon Farm, Maybole, Ayrshire. 

160 E. N.—THOaiAS Logan. Low Milton. Maybole, Ayrshire. 

H. 0.-157. 0.-161. 

Glass 581. — Three Double Gloucester Cheeses^ not less than 22 lb, each. 

[2 entries.] 

166 I. (iC5.)—THE Cheddar Valley Dairy Company, Ltd., Rooksbridge Factory 
Axbridge. 

165 S. N.—F. tt. Butcher, Barley HiU Farm. Poulahot, Devizes. 

Class 582. —Three Single Gloucester Cheeses, not less than 13 lb, each. 

[I entry.] 

167 1. <X4.)—F. Or. BUTOHER, Barley Hill Farm, Poulshot, Devizea 

Class 683. —Three North Wiltshire Truckles. [1 entry.] 

168 I. (je4.)—P. G. BUTCHER, Barley Hill Farm, Poulshot, Devizes. 

Class 684, —Tltree Stilton 0ieeses, [6 entries.] 

160 I. (i?4.)— Colin and Co., Ltd.. John o’ Gaunt Dairy. Melton Mowbray. 

173 IL (dC2 .)—Henry MORRIS, Manor Farm, Sazelbye. Melton Mowbray. 

172 III. (jel.)—LONG CLAWSON DAIRY, LTD., Melton Mowbray. 

171 E. N.—Georgs GOODBOURN, Nether Broughton, Melton Mowbray. . 

Glass 585.— 77iree WensUydale Cheeses, Stilton Shape. [6 entries.] 

178 I. (^4.)—Alfred Rowntrbb, The Dairy, Coverham, Middleham, Torks. 

176 II, (£2. & S.P. £3. J)—MISS RACHEL JAMES. Llaucayo, Usk, Mon. 

177 III. Miss B. J. MUDD, The Aldboro Dairy, Boroughbridge, Yorks. 

179 Ek E,—ARTHUR F. SOMERVILLE, Binder House, Binder, Wells, Somexset. 


Class 686.— Three Caerphilly Cheeses.about 9 lb, each, above 3 and mi eseceed^ 
ing iinelm in thickness,^ [Sentries.] 

187 1. ARTHX7B F. SOMERVILLE, Binder House, Binder. Wells, Somerset. 

185 11. <^2. 8i;S.P. ^3.^}—MISS OISSIE Johnson. Llanddews Court, Abergaveni^. 

181 III. (;Cl, U S.P. £% ^,)— Miss OiLIAN Edwards, Oefn Poeth Fa:^ Lanvedw, Cf^iS. 

186 E. E.-’Arthur GEORGis SAY, Badgworth, Axbridge. Somerset. 

0,-188. 


Glass 587. —Three CaerphUVy Cheeses, about ^ lb, each, not esooeeding S^inohes 
in. thiekness. [16 entries.] 

204 1. W4.)—WEST OP England Creamery. Higbbridge,Some3raet, 

191 IL S.P. £i,9)^MssB OiLZAN KDWAR3>S. Oefn PoethFarm, Lanvedw,Cardiff. 
193 IIL Mrs. J. H. BvANRTydraw Farm, Pencoed, Glam. 

198 (H. 0., & S.P. Mrs. J. jambs. Green Court, Llanellen, Aber^venny. 

102 (0., S.P. ^l.ft)—MRS, L. W. EDWARDS, Blackbirds Nest TParm, BasssJeg, 
Newport, Mon. 

203 ('L P, iri.s)—MRS. E. WATTa Ty Doha, Llantrithyd. Oowbridge. 

197 (S.P. 10s,4>—MISS RACHEL JAMSa UancayOi Usk, Mon. 
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Class 588. —Three Small Cheesesy not exceeding 6 lb. each, of Cheddar or 
Cheshire Character^ [13 entries.] 

216 1. (jC3.)—MISS Plosbie Rawle, South Quanne Farm, Wheddon Cross, Taunton. 
210 II. Mbs. E. M. Evans, Welshers Farm, Otatworthy, Wiveliscombe. 

217 III. E. Riohabds. Knockin Hill Farm, Oswestry. • 

208 R. H.—Miss KATHLEEN M. CLAPP, Manor Farm, Cake, Taunton. 

H. O.-206. 0.-205. 

Class 589. —Three Small Cheeses^ not exceeding 6 lb. each^ of Stilton or 
Wensleydale Character. [6 entries.] 

218 I. (iC3 .)—Miss Elsie G. Cooe, Ashford Farm, Ashford, Middlesex. 

222 II. <je2.1— ALFRED RowNTREE, The Dairy, Coverham, Middleham, Yorks. 

220 III. (jei.)—L ong Clawson dairy, Ltd., Melton Mowbray. 

221 R. N.—Miss B. J. Mtjdd, The Aldboro Dairy, Boroughbridge Yorks. 

Class 590. —Three Sift Gheesee made from Whole Milk. [13 entries.] 

225 I. (jGS.)—Miss Elsie G. Cook, Ashford Farm, Ashford, Middlesex. 

330 II. (d02 .)—Mrs. W. Howard palmer, Murrell Hiiu Binfleld, Berks. 

227 ill. (jCI.)—MISS SIBBLL M. OoEBBTT, Stableford, Bridgnorth, Salop. 

Class 691. —Three Soft Cheeses made from Cream without the addition of 
Rennet, [6 entries.] 

239 I. (jC3.)—Lady Angela Forbes. Warley Lea. Great Warley, Brentwood, Essex, 

240 II. (jC2.)—Mrs. Howard Palmer, Murrell Hill, Binfleld, Berks. 

238 IIL (iTL)—MRS. WILLIAM COOPER, The Prize Dairy, Wollaston, Wellingborough. 
237 R. If .—MISS Kathleen M. Clapp, Manor Farm, Cake, Taunton. 

Class 592.— Cheeses^ not exceeding 6 lb, eaeh,, made from Goads miVh^ 
[1 entry.] [No Award.] 


Bacon and Hams.* 

Class 598.-^l%oo Sides of Bacon^pale dried^t Wiltshire style^ with Haiti 
attacked. [2 entries.] 

246 II. <iC2.)—JA3ttBS H. ISMAY, Iweme Minster, Blandford. 

.2^ III. (jCL)—THOMAS Foster, 27 Church street, Orm^kirk, , 

ClasB 694 .—Two Sides of Baeon, smoke dried, Wiltshiire style, with Ham 
attached, [1 entry.] , 

246 H. (jC2.>— James H,. Ismay, Iweme Minster, Blandford. 

Class 595. —Tioo Sides of Bacon, pale dried, Wiltshire style, Hamless. 

[1 entary.] 

H. 0.-347. 

Class 596. —Two Sides of Baoon, smoke dried, Wiltshire style, Hamless, 

[1 entry.] 

348 11. (jC2.)—James H. Ismay, Iweme Minster, Blandford. 

Class 597. —Two Sides of Bacon, eared in the Cumbeidatid style, Hatnless. 

[1 entry.] 

^ I. (^3.)— John Johnson & Sons, Brick-kiln Lane, Banka Southport. 

Class 598. —Two Hams, pale dried, not exceeding 14 Ih. weight, [3 entries.] 

252 I. (,£3.)— John Johnson & Sons, Brick-kiln Lane, Banks, Southport. 

^ II. (£2.)—Thomas Foster, 27 Church Street, Ormskirk. 

H.O.~351. 

Class 599. —Two Hams, smoke dried, not exceeding 14 lb. weight, [1 entry,] 

253 II. (£2,)-James H. Ismay, Iweme Minster, Blandford. 

.Glass 600, —Two Hams, pale dried, exceeding 14 lb, weight, [3 entries,] 
255 L <£S.y— JAMES H, Ismay, iweme liinster, Blandford. 

^ n. (£2.)— John Johnson Sons, Brick-kiln Lane, Banks, Southport. 

254 ni. (£1.)-TH0MAS FOSTER, 27 Church Street, Ormskirk. 

Class 601. —Two Hams, smoke dtned, exceeding 14 lb. weight. [1 entry J 
257 I. (£3.)— Jambs H.. Ismay, Iweme Minster, Blandford. __ 

1 Classes 593 to 601 are open only to Breeders, who need not necessarily have cured 
their exhibits, (Hasses 602 to 606 . are open only to Ourers, who need not necessarily 
have bred the animals from which the exhibits have been tsRen. 
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Clasf 602.— Tu )0 Sides of Baeon^ pale dried^ Wiltshire style^ with Sam 
attached. [2 entries.] 

258 I. (ir3 .)—Herts, and Beds. Bacon factory, ltd., Hitchin. 

259 III, (jCI.)—Jambs H. Ismay, Iweme Minster, Blaadford. 

Glass 603. —Two Sides of Baco% smohe dned, Wiltshire style, with Sam 

attacked. [2 entries.] 

260 I. (jffS.)—H erts, and Beds. Bacon Factory, Ltd., Hitchin. 

261 II. (^2.;—James H. ismay, Iwerne Minster, Blandford. 

Glass 604. —Two Sides of Bac07i, cured in the Cumberland style, Samless. 

[1 entry.] 

[No award.] 

Glass 605. —Two Same, pale dried. [2 entries.] 

264 I. (jC3.)— John Johnson & Sons, B*ck-kiln Lane, Banks, Southport 
263 II. U2.)—THOMAS FOSTER, 27 Ohu^ Street, Ormskirk. 

Glass 606. —Two Sams, smohe dried. [No entry.] 


Cider and Perry, 

N.B.^The flames of the Fruits from which the Cider or Ferro is stated by the Exhibitor to 
have been made are added after the address of the Exhibitor. 

Glass 607. —Casks of Dry Cider, not less than 9, and not more than 18 
gallons, made in 1918. [2 entries.] 

266 I. (^C3.)—Bidder & son, Olehonger Manor, Hereford. (Mixed Fruit.) 

265 II. & S.P.1)—WILLIAM X>. Lanb, White House, Uanvetherine, Ahergavenny. 

(Mixed Fruit.) 

Glass 608. —Caslts of Sweet Cider, not less than 9, arid mt more than 18 
gallons^ made in 1918. [3 entries.] 

267 L (4r3.)~HEEBBRT J. DAVIS, Qoldshorough Fanh, Sutton Montis, Sparkford. 
Somerset. (Royal and White Jerseys, Davis Favourite, and Cap of Li Dert>M 

268II. <.C2.)—Herbert j. Davis. (Masters Jersey, White Jersey, Homer and Kingston 
Bla<?k.) . 

Glass 609, —Cashs of Cider, not less than 9, and mt more than 18 gallonst 
made previous to 1918. [2 entries.] 

[No award.] 


Glass 610,— Bozen Bottles of Dry Oder, made in 1918. [2 entries.] 
tNo award.] 

Glass 611. —One Bozen Bottles of Sweet Cider, made in 1918. [6 entries.] 

275 L (jfiS.)—H erbert J. Davis, Goldsborqu^ Farm, Sutton Montja Sp arkford, 



exhibit in Glasses 510^12 of any years vinwge. a vmer m 

mouthihire who has received mstruptioh from Ihe <3qnnty Cider Instruct' 
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Bottled and Preserved Pmits, Bottled Vegetables, 

and Jams. 

Open to Amateurs only. 

Glass 615. —Three Varieties of Fruit bottled in syrup, selected fnmi Red 
or Fellow JPlums^ Greengages^ Rears, Cherries mid Raxpbet'ries. 

[3 entries.] 

290 I. (30a>—M iss FLOKBJICK K. Johnson. Treadam,, Abergavenny. (Pears, Rasp¬ 
berries and Plains.) 

289 II. <20«.)—Miss Blsib Qt. Cook, Ashford Farm, Ashford, Middlesex, (Bryanston 
(’age Plum-. Pears and Cherries.) 

291 III, (lOsJ— Mrs. M E. Parlour Croft. Darlington. (Plums, Greengages, Pears, 
Cherrie'^ and Baspbenies.) 

Glaas 616. —Six Varieties of Fruit bottU^ in water, selected from Red Plums, 
Felh'W Plums, Victoria Plums, Reengages, Pears, Apples, JDamsom 
and Cherries. [No entry.] 

Glass %Vt.-^Six Varieties of Soft Fruit, bottled in water, selected from Goose- 
berries, Raspberries, Loganberries, Blackberries, Black Currants, Red 
Currants, Raspberries and Red Currants Mixed. [1 entry.] 

292 I. f£3.)-MRS. M. B. PARLOUR. Croft, Darlington. 

OlasA 618. —Three Varieties of Fruit, bottled in water, selected from Red or 
Fictoria Plums, Fellow' Plums, Pears, Greengages, Damsons, and Cherries. 

[3 entries.] 

294 I. (SOe.)—THOMAS THOM.ALa, Schoolhouse, Bishton, Newport, Mon. (Victoria 
Hums, Yelliiw Plums and Pears.) 

295 II. (20a>—G eorge W. Wbatherill, Belmont. Stokesley, Yorks. (Cherries, 
Victoria and Yellow Plums. 

^3 III, (Ito-l-Mas; M. B. PARLOUR, Croft. Darlington. 

Class 619.-^^r«a Varieties of Stfft Ftuit, bottled in water, selected from Goose¬ 
berries, Raspberries, Loganberries^ Blackberries,Black Currants^R»»d Currants,. 
Raspberries and Red Currants mixed. [2 entries.] 

297 i. (SOsd—T homas Thomas. Schoolhouse, Bishton, Newport, Mon. (Baspberries, 
Blackberries and Blackcurrants.) 

Class Wi.—Rhubarb, bottled in water. [2 entries.] 

299 I. (2B».>—tTHOMAS Thomas. Bchooibouae, Bishton. Newport, Mon. 

298 n. <16 s.)^MB 8. M. S. PARLOUR, Crof^ Darlington. 

Class 621* —Twelve varieties of Fi^it bottled in water, [No entry.] 

Class 622.— VaHetm of Vegetables, bottled in water, selected from Peas, 
Broad Beans, Kidney Beans, Asparagus, and Tomatoes, [2 entries.] 

301 I. f30a)-M rs. M. E. PARLOUR, Croft,* Darlington. 

Glass 623. —Three 2 lb. Jars of Pickled Vegetables, selected from OuioM, 
Shallots, GherkiTis or Cabbage. [No entry.] 

Glass 624. —Three 2 lb. Jars of Mixed PicMes. [No entry.] 

Class 625. —Five distinct kinds of Jam, made from fruit grown . in the United 
Kingdom. [No entry.] 

Glass 626. —Three distinct, kinds of Jam, made*from fruit grown in the United 
Kingdom. [1 entry.] 

302 III. a0«.)—MBS. IVOR BAKER, The Ton, Tredunnoek, Llangibby, Newport, Mon. 
(Strawberry, Gooseberry and Rhubarb.) 

Glass 687. —Three kinds of Jam made from Vegetable Marrow, flavoured with 
Ginger, Lemon, OraTige, or so me other favouring. [No entry,] 

Glass 628, —Three kinds qf Jam made from Rhubarb alone, or from RJmbarb 
' mixed with other Fruit. [No entry.] 

Ciaaa 629,— kinds qf Marmalade, made from Oranges, Lemons or Quinces. 

[3 entries.] 

303 I, (30a)-“MlSS BLSIE Q. COOK, Ashford Farm, Ashford, Middlesex. (Orange and 
Iiemon Marmalade.) 

304 MO MAS TB0MA4 SohpoUioiise, Bishton, Newport^: Mon. (Orange 
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Ola&s 630. —Three diKtinet hinds of Fruit Jellies^ made from frutt grown in the 
United iLingdom, [1 entry.J 

0.~306. 


Dried Fruits and Vegetables. 

Class 631. —Two varieties of Dried Fruits^ in 1 lb. tins or packets^ selected from 
Apples^ Pears^ Apricots or Peaches. [No entry.] 

Glass 632. —Two varieties of Dried Fruits^ in 1 Ih. tins or packets^ selected from 
Plums, Damsons, Bloch or Bed Currants. [No entry.] 

Class 633.— varieties of Dried Vegetables, in 1 lb. tins or packets, selected 
from Beetroots, Carrots, Parsnips, Turnips, Peas or Beans. [No entry.] 


Wool.^ 

Of 1319 aip. 

Class 634. —Three Fleeces of Oxford Down Wool. [4 entries.] 

308 I. (jC3), a 309II. W. STiLGOB.The Grounds. Adderbury. Banbury. 

307 III. (^l.)-~HENBy AEBB3 A; CO., Moat House, Black Bourton, tClanJield, S.O., 
Ozon. 


Class 635. — Three Fleeces of Shropshire Wool. [6 entries.] 
314 I. <je3.)--EDMUND Oeaig TANNER, Hyton-on-Sevem. Shrewsbury. 

310 11. (^2.) BICHABD Elwyn Biroh, Maes Elwy. St. Asaph, Flints. 


Glass 636. —Three Fleeces of Southdown Wool [5 entries.] 

319 I. (£S\ & 318II. (£2 )—Ladt Weenhee, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

315 III. (^1.)-SIB JEREMIAH COLMAN, BAB?., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

Class 637. —Three Fleeces of Hampshire Down Wool. [No entry.] 
Glass 638. —Three Fleeces of Dorset Horn Wool. [6 entries.] 

325 I. (je8.)—ALFRED BEAD. Hilton, Blandford. 

324 II. <dC2.)>-ALFESD MASTERS, Plush, Dorchester. 

323 III. (jCD-G. a. a B. a. KiNGSWEtL, Wellow Farm, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 

Class 639. —Three Fleeces of Byeland Wool [13 entries.] 

338 1. US), A 337 III. (^61.)— DAVID J. THOMAS, Talachddu, Brecon. 

335 II. U2.)-*J. .F. BIOKBTTS, Trebarried, Talgarth, Breconshire. 

Class 640.— Three Fleeces of Kerry Hill (^WaUs) Wool [7 entries.] 
389 I. US.)—WILLIAM ALDBRSON, Glanmiheli, Kerry, Newtown, Mont. 

344 II. U2.)-^THB earl OP Powis, Powii Castle, Welshpool 

342 HI. ui.)—OAPT, JOHN MURRAY NAYLOR, Leighton Hall, Welshpool. 

Class 641. —Three Fleeces of Lincoln Long Wool [1 entry.] 

346 I. (^8.)—THOMAS SPINK A SONS, Humhanby, Yorks. 


Class 642. —Three Fleeces of Border Leicester Wool. [3 entries.] 

347 1. US.)—R. G. MURRAY A SON, Spit^Biggar. 

349 II, {£2), A 348 HI. <*ei.P-W, J. A B. PEINOLB, Brahtbn, Glanton, Northumber¬ 
land, 

Class 643,. —Three Fleeces of Wemleydale Blue-Faced Wool [i entries.] * 

3611. U3), A 350 H. (£8.)-LOKD HBNRT BBNTINOK, ju?, Underlay Hall KirkW 
Lonsdale. . 

352 HI. (;i61.)—T. PARLOUR, Middle Farm, Dalton-on-Tees, DarliQgtoiu 

Class 644.— Thi^ee Fleeces of Kent or Bomhey Marsh Wool, from Mams cf any 
age. [6 entries,] 

,358 I. US.)—J. BobrtoN quested. The Firs, Oheriton, Kent. . , 

364 II. U2;, A 355 III. UD—L. H. A G. W. FINN, Westwood Court, Faveriham. 

Class 645. — Three FUeoes of Kefot or Bommy Marsh Woolj emciuding rams^ 

[12 entries.] . 

see I. U3 .)—Walteb MISKIN. White Hall, Hoa Rochester. 

363 II. (jCS.)—L. H. A G. W. FINN, Westwood Court, Favershana. 

368 HL Ul.)—B, Stanley STROUTS, singleton Maamy Great Chart. Ashford. 


I The Second and Third Prizes in piasses 634-649 were given hy the respective Flock 
Book Societies. ■ 

unifi «n TT * 
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OlasB 646.— Tiiree Fleeces of Cotmolil Wool. [2 entries.] 

•372 I. (ica.)—WILLIAM GABNB, Ablington, Fairford. Gloa. 

371 IL (ie2.)—OOLONBL EDWIN P. BRASSEY, The Manor Farm, Upper Slaughter, Glos. 
Class 647.—TAree Fleeces of Dartmoor Wool. [3 entries.] 

375 I. (jes.')—W A' Johns & sons, Cleave, Kelly, Litton, Devon. 

374 n. & 373 III. (dCl.)—JOHN H. Glovbr, Delamore Farm, Oomwood, S. Devon. 

Class 648.—TAraa Fleeces of Fxnioor Sorn Wool. [3 entries.] 

377 I. (je3,> & 376 II. (dC2J—PBROY SMYTH, Broford, Dnlverton, Somerset. 

378 III. (jel.)—D. J. Tapp, Highercomhe, Dnlverton, Somerset. 

Class 646 .—Three Fleeces of Welsh Mouiitain Wool. [6 entries.] 

379 I, (iCa.)—J. F. EICKETTS, Trebarried, Talgarth, Breconshire. 

380 II. 0C2.) & 381 III. (iCi.)—U niversity Oollbqb op North Wales, College Farm, 
Aber, Bangor. 

Class 650.—TAree Fleeces of First Ot^oss between Two DUtimt Breeds of Short 
Wool. [No entry.] 

Class 651 .—Three Fleeces of First Cross between Two Distinct Breeds of Long 
Wool. [2 entries.] 

383 I. (^3), d; 384 IL (i?2.)--J0HN J. PBIRSON, Tanton Farm, Stokesley, Yorks. 

Class 652 .—Three Fleeces of First Cross of any Long and Short Wool. 

[2 entries.] 

^ L (dCa.)— E. E. ORIBBLB, Gabriel Farm, Edenbridge. 

Class 658.—TAree Fleeces of wool of First Cross of Pnre-hred Sheep^ of which 
oTte must he Mountain or Moorland. [No entry.] 


HIVES, HONEY, AND BEE APPLIANCES. 

Class X.— CoUeotions of Mines and Appliemees. [3 entries.] 
ENoaward.] 

Class 2.— Best and Most Complete Frame BRves for General XJse^ unpainted. 
, •• [6 entries.] 

CNoawani] 

Class 3.— Mo^ Complete and Inempendoe Frame Hives for Cottager's Use ^, 
unpainted. [3 entries.] 

[No award.3 

Class4.— Bseiractors. [Sentries.] 

[No award.3 

Class 5 .—Any appliames conTieoted-witk Bee-keeping* 

[No entry.] 

Honey. 

Gia^B.’—Comb Money.^ [Sentries,] ' 

[No Award:] 

Class 7.— Light Fastraoted Money^ [3 entries.] 

CNo Award.] 

Class S.^Medium Bxtracted Honey. [2 entries.] 

^ I. cm Sd.)-0. SPILLBE, Cresta, St. Fagans, near Cardiff. 

21 II. (10».)—F. GRAVIL, 11 Ninian Eoad, Cardiff. 

Class 9 .—Collective Exhibits. 

_ ENo entry.] , 

. .* Entries in Classes 6-10 can only be made by Members of the Glamorganshire Bee*^ 
keepers’Association, 
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Glass 10.- 


•Comh JSoney?- 

Award.] 


[2 entries,] 


Glass 11,— JMiractedLigkt-eoUured Sm&y* [Sentries.] 

26 1. Birestt, Blundells Lane, BainhiUJLancashire. 

30a II. Hakooce, 1 Bailway Terrace, Bogiet. 

29 III. (5«.)—J. Pbabman, Penny lK)ng Lane, Derby. 

H. 0.-25,30. 

Olus 12 .—Esstraeted Medium, or Bark-eoltmred Sonsy, [2 entries.] 

3lA I. <15 «.)—Mbs. Llbwblun MOBOAIT, Underwood. Portskewell, Chepstow. 

Glass 18 .—Granulated SoTbey, [2 entries.] 

53 I. (15s.)—J. Pbabmax, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

Glass 14 .—Comh Money,* [5 entries.] 

35 1. (15s.)—O. BBYDBN, 46 Star Hill, Bocbester, Kent. 

38 II. <l(Js.)—W. J. GOODBIOH, 2 Oxford Street, Gloucester. 

Glass 15 .—Extraeted LighUeolmred Honey, [5 entries.] 

4l 1. (15s.)—W. J. GOODBIOH. 2 Oxford Street, Gloucester. 

39 ZI. (10s.)—a. BBYDEN, 46 Star Hill, Bocbester, Bent. 

42A III. (5s.)—H. E. 0. CABT3BB, 73 St. John's Park, Blackheatb, S.EB. 

Glass iQn—Extraoted Medium or Sark-oploured Honey, [5 entries.] 

44 I. (15s.)—G. BBYDBN, 46 Star Hill, Bocbester, Kent. 

47 II. (10s.)—A. E. WABBBH, Bletchley, Bucks. 

Class 17 .—Granulated Honey. [3 entries.] 

48 L (15s.)—G. BBYDEK, 46 Star Hill Bocbester, Hent 

50 XI. uOa)—W. J. GooDBiOH, 2 Oxford Street, Gloucester. 

Glass 18 .—Three Shdllaw Frames of Gomh Hmey^ for esatrOfOting^ gathered 
duriTigl^X^, [5 entries.] 

51 1. (16s,)—G. BBYDBSr. 46 Star Hill, Bocbester, Kent. 

54 Il» (10s.)—W. J. GOOPBICH, 2 Oxford Street. Gloucester. 

Glass 18.— Heather Honey. [3 entries.] 

57 1. <15s.)—M. J. LAbcboll. Liddin^urst, Obiddingfold, Swey. 

66 S. (10s.)—W, Dixon, 27 Oentral Boad, Leeds. 

58 III, (5s.)-J. PBABMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

Glass ^i-^Heathsr Mixture Extraeted Honey. (1 entry.] 

69 1. (15s.)-nJ. PbABMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

(Hass Zl.'-Ssst and Most AUraetim Displays of Hmsy, [2 entries.] 

80 I. (is.)-G. BbtdeN, 46, Star Hill, Bocbester, Kent. 

.CI]aBs22 .—Exhibits of not less them % Ih. of Beeswax. [Sentries.] 

66.1. <7s. ed)—J. PBAB3MAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby, 

06 II. (5s.)-MBS. E. BL HeaiJH, Barb ffili,JS^dlei^, 

64 HI. (2s, 6d.)—W. j. GOODBIOH. 3 Oxford Street^ Gloncester. 

Gkss 23 .—Exhibits ef not less than 3 lb. of Beeswax, [3 entries.] 

fe 1. <7s. fid.)—J; PBABMAN, Penny Long Lane. Derby. 

*) It (6s.)—W. J. GOODBIOH, 2 Oxford Street, 


GOODBIOH, 2 Oxford Street, Gloucester. 

Class 24.—JaTowsy 7%mgdr. [4 entri^] 


Street, Gloucester. 


1 Entries in Glasses 10-13 can only be m^e by indents in Ohe^re, Oumberland, 

* ' Durbaan, Herefordsbire, Lancashire, L^cestershirei, Linoolaahxre, Mon- 


mou&Bbire. Hortbumberlaud, NottiugbaniahirA Ru^d, Sbro^^ Staflbn^ire, 

War^rickshire, Westmorland WorCeSt^hlre, Tork^ire;, the iSe 'Od Man, 

14-17 ean only be madefcrtrr^ritotsinMfOTds^,^^ 

Hortkaxomnsliire, Oxfordshire, Somerset, Sufiblk, Smn^rSnssex. orWUtshire^ : ’ 

■ ' ' ' U 3 . 
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Glass [4 entries.] 

74 I, (5«.)—G. BEYDBN, 46 Star Hill, Eochester, Kent. 

76 II, (2a. 6<i.)—J. PEAEMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

75 III, (Certificate of Merit.)—W. J. GOODEIOH, 2 Oxford Street, Gloucester. 

Glass 26 .—Esohibiia of a fraatioal or interesting nextme eonneoted with 
See-eultv/re. [3 entries,] 

79A I. (5a,)—H. E. 0. OAETBE, 73 St. John’s Park, Blackheath, S.B,3. 

Glass 27 .—Exhibits of a seienbifio nature^ not mentioned in the foregoing 

Classes. 

[No entry.] 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

Glass 1 .—Groups of Miscellaneous Plants in and out of bloom. [3 entries.] 

11. (-£30.)—JAMBS Cypher & Sons, Cheltenham. 

2 II. (jg25.)—W. A. Holmbs, West End Nurseries, Chesterfield. 

3 HI. (jClS.)— SIDNEY H. Byass (Gardener, B. German), Llandough Castle, Cowbridge, 

Glam. 

Glass 2 .—Collections of Orchids^ arranged for effect [1 entry.] 

4 1. (^IO.)-JAMES CYPHER SONS, Cheltenham. 


Glass 3.— Colleetio7is of Delphiniums. . [1 entry,] 

5 I, (.£3.)—Blaoemobb & Langdon, Twerton-on-Avon, Bath. 

Glass 4.— Groups of Ttuberous Begonias in Pots. [1 entry.] 

6 L (£Uf Ss Gold Medal)— BLAOKMORE A Langdon, Twerton-on-Avon, Bath: 

Glass b.^Colleciions of JSardy Perennial Plants emd Out Blooms, Boses cmd 
Shrubs excluded. [S entries.] 

7 I. C^.J^^TINDAj^ A SoNa Nether Green Nurseries, Shefaeld. 

8a IZ. (^15.)^. J. Bins, Knightstone Eoad, Weston-super-Mare. 

8 IZL (£10.)—HABSBESS a SONS, Bedale. . ' 

Class S^—ColUetvms of Out Sprays of Carndtnmie. [No entry.] 

Glass 't’^CMections of Out Boses, [No entry,] 

Glass Z.'--Colleotions of Sweet Peas. [2 entries.] 

9 I. (£7.)—E. W, King A Co., Ooggeshall, Essex. 

10 Il« (£5.)—S. Bids a Sons^ Pamham, Surrey. 

Class B.-^Best Collection of Vegetahlea. [No entry.] 


Exhibits aot for Competition. 

Large Gold Medals to:— 

ALBZ. Bxokson A SONS, LTD.. Hawlmark, Belfast, for Collection of Boses. 

SUTTON A SONS, Beading, for Collection of Vegetables. 

Gold Medals to : — 

AitEX. DICKSON A SONS. LTD., for Collection of Sweet Peas. 

AliLWOOD Brothers* Wivelsfleld, Haywards Heath, for Collection of Carnations. 
Hogg a Hobertson, 22 Mary Street, Dublin, for Collection of Iris, Ixias and 
Anemones. 

. TOOGOOD A Sons, Southampton, for Collection of Vegetables. 

Silver-Gilt Medals to:— 

BEOADHEAD A SON* Thongsbridge, Huddersfield, for Eockery'Display. 

Godfrey a Son* Exmouth, Devon, for Collection of Pelargoniums. Ac. 

Stuart Low a Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, for Collection of OrcMds. 

Stephen Treseder a Son, Cowbridge Bead, Cardifif, for Collection of Plants and 
Floral Designs. 

Silver Medals to 

BiOH A Co., 2 Walcot Street* Bath, for Collection of Delphiniums and Out Flowers. 
JARMAN A Co., Chard, Somersetshire, for Collection of Roses and Out Flowera 
John CROSSLING, Penarth, South Wales, fetr Collectiou of Boses and Carnations. , . 
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FORESTRY EXHIBITION. 

Class l^^Speclmens of Oak^ Mm^ Ash^ ami Beech Timhefi\ [2 entries.] 

1 (Silver Medal.)—T his Bajrl of Lisbusne, Orosswood, Cardiganshire. 

Class 2.^Speci/nens of La/ro\ Spruce^ and Scotch Pirn Timber, [4 entries.] 

6 (S^ilver Medal.)—M aroam Estate, Port Talbot, Glamorganshire. 

4 (Bronze Medal.)—C aptain J. D. D. Evans, Pfrwdgrech, Brecon. 

Glass Z.-^Specimens of any other sort of Hard Wood or Broad-leared Timber 

[1 entry.] 

7 (Silver Medal.)-C harles Coltman Eooebs, Stanage Park,. Brampton Bryan, 

Herefor^hire, tor Aspen, Sycamore, Hornbeam, Cherry, Horse Chestnut, Holly, 
Apple, Spanish Chestnut, Maple, Birch, Acacia, Hawthorn, Alder, Pear, Lime, 
Portugal jLaurel, Walnut. 

Glass i,Speeimem of any other sort of Coniferous Timber. [3 entries.] 

8 9 Bronze Medal.—T he Earl of LISBURNE, Crosswood, Cardiganshire. 

^ ^OTass Collection of Planks of Home-grown Woods, [1 entry.] 

Glass 6.—Specimens of Pamls or Boards of carious species; also home-made 
specimens of Purniture and oth&i* articles grovm and mamfactured on 
Exhibitor's Estate, [3 entries.] 

13A Bronze MedaL—C harles Coltman Bogers, Stanage Park, Brampton Bryan, 
Herefordshire. 

Class ^,—Oak Field Gates for Farm use^ to be hung and shown in working order 
with fastenings, [5 entries.] 

18 Silver Medal.—O olonel Marling, V.O., O.B., Sedbury Park, near Chepstow. 

17 Bronze Medal.—MA rgau Estate, Port Talbot, Glamorganshire. 

Glass Z,—Field Gates for Farm use^ of any other Home-grown Wood or Combina¬ 
tion ef Home-grown Woods, [7 entries.] 

21 Silver Medal—C aptain H. A. Christ, Llangoed, Llyswen, Breconshire. 

20 Bronze Me^—L ord Glanuse, O.B., l).S.O., Glahusk Park, Orickhowell, Brecon¬ 
shire. 

Class Z,—Wicket or Hwnting Gates, [1 entry.] 

[No Award.] 

Glass 10,—5>ee Guards, [2 entries.] 

H. 0.-27,28. 

Class 11.— PimciTiy, of Home-grown, Wood and made in Great Britain, 

[No entry.] 

Class l2,*“‘Fencing of Foreign Timber, [7 entries.] awa-rd.] 

(!haje%lZ,---Speoirnein^ showing oomparatim quality of any Timber groiom on 
different soils and situations, emd the respemve ages at which it reaches 
mrk^abU eize omd maturity, [No entry.] 

Class li,-“Speoim4n8 of Stems, and Boards out from them, illustrating the effects 
of dense and thin crops in branch suppression andguality of timber, [No entry.] 

Class lZ,-^Hmseryme9Cs Competition for the best exhibits ff rarer Specimen mtd 
Ornamental Trees, [No entry.] 

: Classes 16 to TIZ,--Articles for exhibition imty. 

Bronze Medal.—P orestbr’s School, Forest of Bean, Park End, Lydney, Glos. 

Bronze Medal.-S 0 H 0 QL of Forestry, University of Cambridge., . ' 

Gold Medal given for the best coUection of exhibits in Classes 1-28 to . CHARLES 
OoLTKAN Bogers, Stanage Park, Brampton Bryan, Herefordshire. . 
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PLANTATIONS COMPETITIONS. 

Seitrieted to Glamorganshire, Breconshire, Cardiganshire, Carmarthenshire, and 
Pembroksshire. 

Plantations mnet not be of less than ten years’ gro-wth. ^ ^ ^. 

Stage A.—Plantations which have been weeded or lightly thinned, indnding the 
removal of dead or dying trees. 

Stage B.—Prom the end of Stage A up to the completion of the second thinnings, 
Haebwoods as final crop.. To be not less than 4 acres in extent 
Glass 1, Stage A. 

(No entey). 


OOEIFSBS. 


Class 3, Stage B. 
(No entr^. 

To be not less than 4 acres in extent 


Class 3, Stage A, [6 entries.] 

_-Bermingham Oobpobation, Elan Estate, Rhayader. 

) Medsd.—C aptaent H. A. Oebisty, Llangoed, Boughrood, Breconshire. 

Class 4, Stage B. [4 entries.] 

Silver ICedaL—THOMAS Jabisb Waddingham, Hafod, Devil’s Bridge. 

Bronze MedaL—LORD Glanusk, OJB., D.S.Oh Glannsk Park, Orickhowell, Breconshire. 

Class h,^Best easampU akowing aystematie managm&nt of easisting Woodland 
area incUiding tns renovation and eonversion of an unprofitable wood into a 
proiitdble condition, [4 entries.] 

Silver Hedal.~MABGA2 C Estate, Port Talbot Glamor^nshire. 

Bronze Heded.-TEE Eabl of Ijsbubne, Orosswood, Cardiganshire. 

Class %,^FlaAdaUom if wd leaa than 2 acres consisting of Douglas Mr^ Sitha 
Spruce^ Japanese Lareh,^ Oorsiean Pme, or any other rarer coniferpwe or 
mioDed^ of not less them jive or more than thirty years'^ grdwth, [7 entries.] 

Silver Medfd.~MAJOB J. M. Gibson Watt, Doldowlod, Bhayader. 

Bronze MedaL—T he Eabl of Plymotith, St Fagan’s, Cardiff. 

Class managed woodland estates^ not less ^tan 1,000 acres in drea^ 

[4j entries.] ^ 

Special HedaL—L obe Glanhsk, C.B., D.S.O., Gmnsk Parle, Crickbowdl, Breconithiro. 

Silver UedaL-^KAJOB J. M. GIBSON WATT, Doldowlod Rhayader. 

RpftTWMt V NIS^ PAT V! 

Sold Kedal. value £30, given by the Monmouthshire and South Wales Coal Owners’ 
Aasodation for the estate & the Five Counties (Glamorgan, Brecon, Pembroke. 
Carmarthen and OardiganX which has made-^in the opinion of the judge&--the 
best contribution of Pitwood to the Warlnproportionto use area of wooda locality, 
and other gnidipg factors, to the EARL OF l^BDBNE, Orosswe^ Cardiganshire. 

Gold Btodal, given by the Royal English Arbrnriculturai Society for the beat lilantation 
toT.J.WADDINGHAlc,Hafod,DOyirs Bridge, Cardiganshire. ^ , 


TIMBEEING COMPETITIONS.! 

OlBe» Oompetition^ open to Colliers only, [27 entries.] 

^ Marshall, Ty-Melyn, Penybank, Ammanford, Carm. 

Fartnep-T'W. E. Thomas, 

' * BTAifs, 37 Albion ItoacA OOtynydd, Gtaa. Partoer-SIdnoy 

Mip, (AX)^BlOKiBD3A.OTD, H£»ngwartad, Trim8urwSoaa,Iil«iieUy. Partner- 

kfOBii Sfltuidr* 

■ ^ WTLTiTAiif S, 1 Eclipse Terrace, Five Boada Llanelly. Partner— 

' , Thomas EmanueL 
0.-H26, 

Class 2,--Timb^ng Oimpetitian, open to Itmbermen and Colliers, [36 entries.] 
66 I. ^.>-TH03M^ ROWLAND^ Oak Villa, (Darway, Kidwelly (Collier). Partner- 
Johnny Rowlanda 

66 IL^(^.>-THOMAsWAiTBBa 108 Van Road, OaerphiUy (Collier). Paatner-rWifiiam 
waiters. _ 

^ House, Ystalyfera, Swansea (Timberman). 

* Btoneynon Tnrace, OwmdarO, AberitareXaSmbw 

^ S.'0;-4»,,a. 

* PriKis,dyw1^theClardilIIi 0 cal.Oamaiittee; 
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Award of Prizes at Cardiff^ 1919. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

MiscellaneouB Implements. 

Silver Medals for artioles ordered as “ New Implements for Agrioultural or 
JSstate Purposes*' 

466 The Agra Enginbbeino Oo., Eggeaford, Devon, for “The Agra** Manure 
(Artificial) Distributor. Self cleaning. 

468 Gloucester incubator Oo., Woodchester Mills, Stroud, for Gate Fastener. 

645 J. W. Proctor Sb Co., Ltd., Oestro Works, (Dhesterfleld, for Depth-Controlling 
device and transport arrangement on Disc Harrow. 

1308 G. Llbwbllin Son, Haverfordwest, for Combination Valve Eyelet and Water 
Sprayer, with adjustable Single Lever Lid Fastener. 

1894 W. N. Nicholson & Sons, Trent iron Works, Newark-on-Trent, for Combined 
Cultivator for Bigid or Spring Tines. 

2191 Bansombs, sms & JBFFERIBS. LTD., Orwell Works, Ipswich, for Tractor Plough 
with Self Lift and Adjustments for varying widths and depths, 

2318 Blaoestone & Co., Ltd., Stamford, for Improved Gear on Combined Swath 
Turner and Side Bake. 

3170-BAMPORDS, Ltd., Leighton Iron Works, Uttoxeter, for Hayloader, New Patent, 
with three throw cranks. 

3294 J. dt H. McLaren, ltd., Midland Engine Works, Leeds, for Patent compensating 
arrangement on Anti-balance Steam Plough. 
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FARM 

ACCOUNT BOOKS. 

In addition to the two Farm Account Books, Nos. i (Diary) 
and 2 (Receipts and Payments), the Council, with the view of 
assisting the Farmer who may elect to be assessed for the pay¬ 
ment of Income Tax under Schedule D., on his profits, have 
decided to issue the following additional Accoimt Books :— 

No. 3. FARM CASH BOOK* for Receipts 
and Payments, .to be used with a Ledger. 

Price ■, 10 / 6 .. 

No. 4. FARM LEDGER , giving* spBcimen 
entries, and particulars of Profit and Loss 
Account, and Balance Sheet. Price 8 / 6 . 

Correctly kept, these Books will enable the Fhrmer fo. 
produce a correct account of the Profit or Loss on his Farm 
fiw any one year, which will be necessary if he d^ides to pay 
Income; Tax imder Schedule D. 

: Copies of Books Nos. i {Diary, price 7/6) and 3 (Receipts 
smd Payments, price 8/6), are published for the Society by Messrs. 
Forster Grooh & Co., Ltd., 15 Charing Cross, London, S.W.i' 

The Account Books, Nos. 3 (Cash Bobk, price ip/6) and 4 
(Ledger, price 8/6) sre to be obtained from the Society’s House, 
16 Bedford ^usure, .London, W.C. I. 
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STATEMENT 

OF 

PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


CHEMIOAL.—Advice to Buyers of Fertilisers aud 
Feeding Stof^; Analyses; Sample of Order Form, 
& 0 . (pages ii.— 

BOTANICAL.—Information on purdiase and value 
of Seeds and other matters; Suggestions and 
Samples of Order Form (pages vii.—he.). 

ZOOLOGICAL.—Information on Pests of Farm Crops, 
Fruit and Forest Trees, and Domesticated Animals, ' 
&0. (pages.). 

yHTBRINARY.—IWvileges and Information (page si.) 

LIBRART.—Pajrtioulars and Regrulations (iwige xii.). 

SlENERAL PRIVILEGES. 

FBIBS ABillSSION to Shbv:, Oriiid StaBd,Ae., and new Uembers’r 
, Pavilion in Show Yard, 

SOOmTS JOTTBIFAL and other Pnhlicatdoha 

B11ABIN0 BOOM, 16 Bedford Siinare. 

(Open to Uemliers from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Sattiidays, 10 a.u. to S p.m,) : 

BBDITOBQ) BATES for entry of Live Stock, Implements, Prodnee, 
Ac., at Show. ’ , ■ , v' 

TERMS OP MEMBERSHIP. 

AnniAn SOBSOBIFIIOS—Ooremer ^ •- SS. - i 

Kamtnr - > JUinvaMn £1. 

lira OOKPOSItlOHS-r-eowmor - - - - - «0. 

Uentbw » T ' -' ■ * *15. 

la Bsdikibd , THOMAS McBOW,' • 

■' Samary, 1920 . ' Seermry. • 

TdeglSpldBAhdniw:'m.0TI0a .FBbKa I^ 

..Xdeplniielfwatw: “UtrsBOH 676." 

‘- , ' /If... 



MEMBERS' FRimES OF C HE MCAL iNAlTSIS. 

(Applicable only to the case of persons who are not commerde^y 
engaged in the manufacture or sale of any substance sent for Analysis.) 


THE COUNCIL HAVE EIXBB THE FOLLOWING 

RATES OF CHARGES FOR CHEMICAL AHALYSIS 

TO MEMBERS OP THE SOOIETT. 

These privileges are applicable only when the Analyses are for Jtfwd Ji^ 
agricnltaral purposes, and are required by Members of the Society for their 
own use and guidance in respect of farms or land in their own occupation and 
within the United Kingdom. 

The Analyses are given on the understanding that they are required for the 
individual and sole benefit of the Member applying for them, and must not be 
used for other persons, or for commercial purposes. 

The Analyses and reports may not be communicated to either vendor or 
manufacturer, except in cases of dispute. 

Land or estate agents, bailifis, and others, when forwarding samples, are 
required to state the names of those Members on whose behalf they apply. 


£ s, d. 

1. <—An opinion on the purity of any Fertiliser or Feeding Stuff 

« (so far as this can be given without detailed analysis) .^10 

2. «-l)etennination of any ona ordinary constituent to a Fertiliser 

or Feeding Stuff. • • • « • • , .26 

S.—Beterintoation of Potash « • , « • . ; • 6 0 

4. ~iConimerc!aI Analysis of any ordinary Fertiliser or Feeding Stuff 6 0 

5. ^Full Analysis of any compound Fertiliser or Feeding Stuff . 10 0 

6. <-Analysis of any other material to ordinary use for agricultural 

pm^oses . . . . i • • • . 10 0 

7. —Analysis of Milk, Cream, Butter, or other Dairy'produce from 

Momhers* own farms ... . . . . . 26 

(N3.—Samses in any way coxmected with the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Acts are not undertaken for analysis.) 

S.'^^Analysis of IJiTater^ • . .1 10 0' 

9.—Analysis of Soil—determination of Lime only . . . . 10 0 

10. -TAnalysis of Soil—partial.10 0 

11. —Analysis of Soil—complete . ., . . . . .300 

12. —Consultation by letter or personal appointment ... 50 


OPINION OP VALUE. 

With the malfsis mil ^e giveri^ as far as possible, an opinioti as to 
whether an article amlyseiL is worth the price ashed/ for it, or not, 
provided the cost of the savw, together with guarantee (if any) and 
other particulars redating to the purchase, be given at the time. 


ALL SAMPLES AND COMMUNICATIONS, TOGETHEE WITH FEES 
FOE ANALYSIS, TO BE ADDEESSED TO— 

DR. VOELpKER, Analytical- Lajtoratopy, 

,1. Tadoi* Street, London, E.C.4.--— 










Instructions for Selecting and Sending Samples for Analysis. 

GENERAL RULES.—(1.) A sample taken for analysis should he fairly representative 
of the bulk from which it has been drawn.—(2.) The sample should reach the Analyst 
in the same condition that it was in at the time when drawn. 


JHien Fertilisers are delivered in ha^s, select four or five of these from the bulk, 
and either turn them out on a floor and rapidly mix their contents, or else drive a 
shovel into each bag and draw out from as near the centre as possible a couple of 
shovelfuls of the manure, and mix these quickly on a flodr. 

Halve the heap obtained in either of these ways, take one half (rejecting the other) 
and mix again rapidly, flattening down with the shovel any lumps that appear. 
Repeat this operation until at last only some three or four pounds are left. 

From this All three tins, holding from ilhto lib. each, mark, fasten up and seal 
each of these. Send one tor analysis, and retain the others for reference. 

Or,—the manure may be put into glass bottles provided with well'fltting corks; 
the bottles should be labeled and the corks sealed down. The sample sent for 
an wsis can be packed in a wooden box and sent by post or raU. 

when manures are delivered in bulk, portions should be successively drawn from 
different parts of the bulk, the heap being turned over now and again. The portions 
drawn should be thoroughly mixed, subdivided, and. Anally, samites should be taken 
as before, except that when the manure is coarse and bulky it is advisable to send 
larger samples than when it is in a flnely divide condition. 


Linseed, Cottom end other Feeding Cakes.—If a single cake betaken, three strips 
should be broken on right across the cake, and from the middle portion of it, one piece 
to be sent for analysis, and the other two retained for reference. Each of the three 
pieces should be marked, wrapped in paper, fastened up, and sealed. The piece 
forwarded for analysis can be sent by post or rail 

A more satisfactory plan is to select four to six cakes from different parts of the 
delivery, then break off a piece about four inches wide from the middle of each cake, 
and pass these pieces through a cake-breaker. The broken cake should then be well 
mixed and three samples of about 1 lb. each should be taken and kept in tins or bags, 
duly marked, fastened, and sealed as before. One of these lots should be sent for 
analysis, the remaining two being kept for reference. It is advisable also with the 
broken pieces to send a small strip from an unbroken cake. 


Feeding.Meals* Grain, d:c.—Handfuls should be drawn from the centre of half a 
dozen different bags of the delivery; these lots should then be well mixed, and three 
Hh tins or bags Ailed from the heap, each being marked, fastened up, and sealed. One 
sample is to be forwarded for analysis and the others retained for reference. 

Soils.—Have a wooden box made 6 Inches in length and width, and from 9 to 12 
inches deep, according to the depth of soil andsubsoil of theffeld. Mark outinthe field 
a space of about 13 inches square; dig round in a slanting direction a trench, so ja/s to 
leave undisturbed a block of soil and its subsoil 9 to 12 inches deep; trim this block to 
make it to fit into the wooden box, invert the open box over it, press down firmly, then 
pass a spade under the box and lift it up, gently turn over the box, nail on the lid, 
and send by rail. The soil will then be received in the position in which it is found in 
the field. 

In the csbseof very light, sandy, and porous soils, the wooden box may be at once 
inverted over the soil, forc^ down by pressure, and then dug out. 

Waters.—Samples of water are best sent in glass-^toppered Winchester bottlea 
holding half a gallon. One such bottle is sufficient for a single sample. Care should 
be taken to have these scrupulously clean. In taking a sample of water for analysis 
it is advisable to reject the first portion drawn or pumped, so as to obtain a sample of 
the water when in ordinary flow. The bottle diould be rinsed out with the water that 
is to be analysed, and it should be filled nearly to the top. The stopper should he 
secured with string, or he tied over with linen or soft leather. The sample can then be 
sent carefully packed either in a wooden box with sawdust, 4bc., or in a hamper with 
straw. 

Milk.—A pint bottle should be sent in a wooden box. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. Time for Takliig 5ample8.-AU samples, both of 
fertilisers and feeding stuffs, should be taken as soon after their delivery as possible, 
and should reach the Analyst within ten days after delivery of the artidie. In every 
case it is advisable that the Analyst’s certificate be received before a fertiliser is sown 
or a feeding stuff is given to stock. 


Procedure in the Event of the Vendor wishing Fresh Samples to be Drawn.-- 
Should a purchaser find that the Analysts certificate shows a feitiliser or feeding stuff 
not to come up to the guarantee given him, he may inform the vendor of the result 
and complain accordingly' He should then send to the vendor one of the two samples 
which he has kept for reference. If, however, the vendor should demand that a freeh 
sample he drawn, the purchaser must allow this, and algo give the vendor an oppor- 
tunity of being present, either in person or through a representative whom he .may 
appi^nt. In that case three samples should be taken in the presence of both parties 
with the same precautions as before described, of which should bo duly packed 
up, labelled and sealed by both j^ies. One of these is to be given to the vendor, one 
Is to be sent to the Analyst, and the third is to he kept by the puitdbser for reference 
or fpture an^ysis if necessary. ' 



Suggestions to Purchasers of Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs. 

Pnxoliasers are recommoided in aU cases to insist on harinff an INVOICE, and to see that 
such invoice contains the following particulars 
In the case of FertlllHrs 

(1) The name of the Fertiliser. 

(2) Whether the Fertiliser is artificially eompotmded or not. 

(3) The minimum analysis of the Fertiliser in respect of its principal fertilising 
ingredients. 

In the case of artificially prepared FeMllRg Staffs for Cattle 

§> tSriidl hth’thabee d()f dh bt 

(3) ^epwcentogesof ofi^d^biuo^^ds^guanS^edf* 

For example: 

(a) An invoice describing an article as "Linseed Cake ’* implies a warranty thati the 
article is pure, is prepared from linseed only ;■ Cotton Cake ” (whether 
decori^cated or undecorticated), and "Bape Cake" (for feeding purposes), 
would come tmder a similar category. 

Purehasen care reminded that the use of such terms as *"95 per centV’ “ CiZ OaJtei* dee., 
affai^ no seeurity against adulteration. The adoption of the OBLSEFOBU issued 
by the Society is therefore strongly recommended. 

(h) In the case of a Compound Cake or Feeding Stuff, a Vendor is compelled by the 
Fertilisers and Fe^ng Stuffs Act of 1906 to state the percentai^s of oil 
and albuminoids guaranteed, and that it is prepared from more than one 
substancA Imt he is not required to specify the particular materials used 
in its prraaration. Purchasers are recommended, thereforA to bny Mixed 
Feeding CSakeA MealA Ac., with a guaranteed analysiA Any statements in 
the invoice as to the component parts of sudbi Mixed Cake or Meal wiU 
take effect as a warranty, as also will any statements in an invoioA circular, 
or advertisement as to the percentages of nutritive and other ingredients in 
any article sold for nse as food for cattle. 

Members of the Society are strongly recommended not only to see that the invoices 
giVOT to them accuHitrfy describe the goods they ^ve ordered, but to make all their orders 
to the 09^ Report ^the Consulting Chemist of the Royal Agricvdtural Society of 

Sngl^. OopiM of a Form of Order (see page v.) for this purpose may be obtained on 
apphcation to the Secretary; 

_ Attention is paztioularfy directed to the recommendations below as to the qualities of 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs which purchasers should demand. 


Conditions of Purchase and Sale. 

PBRTIUSERS. 

*• -jmSB;’ and, to contodn Sot lew 

than ^ per oenk of Phoi^hate of LimA and not less than 4 per cent, of 
• , ttesn^ or " Deg^ffobtil ** Boms to be guaranteed "PUBB," and to contain not less than 
55 per cent, of Ph^hate of LimA and not less than 1 per cent, of Ammonia. 
uet ?®^f**i.?"***C[*?*?!**Jj, ^ **!ffi* ^ guaranteed to. contain a certain percentage of 
Soluble Phosphate. PFxom ^ to 28 per cent, of Soluble Phosphate is an ordinarily good 
quality.! > ■ 

; KtsolviHl Boms to be gua^teed to be "made from raw bone and acid only/* and to bo 
wMasc^tefaung stated minimumperooniagosotSoluble Phosphate, Insoluble iTiosphates, 

_ QoMSi^ A^lsl MamirsA Bern Monorte, Boot CmiiiaaRls^ to, to be 8<^d by analvsls 
^ting the nfinlmum percentages of Soluble PhosphatA Insoluble PhospbateA and 
Ammonia contained. 

.*«,J*?**® ^ gu^nteed to contain a certain percentage of Total phospha;tw or 

"pitnCTOluble** i5ioiphates(if,pho8phate8 soluble in a 2 percent, citric acid solution), 

per tont^riU PM. ttrongh a -eto^ra* 

srxade, bom 80 


wo^d cantata from 30 to 34 per bent., a medium grade from 24 to 28 per cent., and a low 
** ®»*3ric soluble’• phosphatoa 

to be told by mielysl. stettaetn; 

Of to be guaranteed *‘F0 eb," and to contain not less than 24 per cent. 

Jg»J* Wa to be gna^teed "PUKB," and to contain 95 per cent, of Nitrate of Soda. 

to be gwi^^ to contain 28 per cent, of Snlnhate of Potash. 

All Fertmsers to be delivered in good and suitable conation for sowing. 

PEEDINQ 5TUFF5. 


also, be 5ie of lie 

S ociety,ef Sni^d to be oondiSBive as to iba “pur^** or otherwise of Sy 
or inigediente wurthleaa 




ORDER FORM (Sample) 

FOR FERTILISERS OR FEEDING STUFFS. 
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$roCT.M3opie8 ai this Fonn wfll be forwarded to Uembere on sppMcation to the Secretary. 











CONDITIONS OF PURCHASE AND SALE. 


FERTILISERS. 

Raw Bones, Bone-meal, or Bone-dust to be guaranteed ‘‘pure,” and 
to contain not less than 45 per cent, of Phosphate of Lime, and not 
less than 4 per cent, of Ammonia. 

Steamed or “ Degelatinized ” Bones to be guaranteed ‘‘ PURE,” and 
to contain not less than 55 per cent, of Phosphate of Lime, and not 
less than 1 per cent, of Ammonia. 

Mineral Superphosphate of Lime to be guaranteed to contain a 
certain percentage of “ Soluble Phosphate.” [Prom 25 to 28 per cent, 
of Soluble Phosphate is an ordinarily good quality.] 

Dissolved Bones to be guaranteed to be “made from raw bone 
and acid only,” and to be sold as containing stated minimum per¬ 
centages of Soluble Phosphate, Insoluble Phosphates,’ and Ammonia. 

Compound Artificial Manures, Bone Manures, Bone Compounds, &c., 
to be sold by analysis stating the minimum percentages of Soluble 
Phosphate, Insoluble Phosphates, and Ammonia contained. 

Basic Slag to be guaranteed to contain a certain percentage of 
Total phosphates or of “ Citric soluble ” phosphates (t.eJ., phosphates 
soluble in a 2 per cent, citric acid solution), and to be sufficiently 
finely ground t^t at least 80 per cent, will pass through a “ standard ” 
sieve (10,000 meshes to the square inch). 

The highest grades of Basic Slag range from 38 to 42 per cent., 
medium grades from 30 to 35 per cent., and low grades from 21 to 
26 per cent, of Total phosphates. 

Generally speaking, at least 80 per cent, of the Total phosphates in 
a Basic Slag are soluble in the citric acid solution above mentioned. 
Accordingly, a high grade Basic Slag would contaip from 30 to 34 
per cent., a medium grade from 24 to 28 per cent., and a low grade 
from 17 to 21 per cent, of “ citric soluble ” phosphates. 

Peruvian Guano to be described bytthat name, and to be sold by 
analysis statingthe minimum percentages of Phosphates and Ammonia. 

Sulphate of Ammonia to be guaranteed “ pure,” and to contain not 
less than 24 per cent, of Ammonia. 

Mteate of Soda to be guaranteed “PURE,” and to contain 95 per¬ 
cent. Nitrate of Soda. 

&init to be guaranteed to contain 23 per cent, 'of Sulphate of Potash. 

All Fertilisers to be delivered in good and suitable condition for 

sowg. FEEDING STUFFS. 

Linseed cake, Cotton cake (Decorticated and Undecortioated), and 
Rape c^e (for feeding purposes) to be pure, i.e., prepared only from 
the one kind of seed from which their name is derived; and to be 
in sound condition. The percentages of oil and albuminoids guaran¬ 
teed must also be stated. The Report of the Consulting Chemist of 
the, Royal Agricultural Society of England to be conclusive as to 
the “purity” or otherwise of any feeding stuffs. 

llix^ Feeding-cakes, Meals, Ac., to be sold on a guaranteed 
anflysi^ giving the percentages of oil and albuminoids, to be in 
sonnd condition, and to contain nothing of an injurious nature, 
or iixgr^en worthless for feeing purposes. 



MEMBERS’ BOTANICAL FRimEGES. 


THE OOUNOIL HAVE FIXED THE FOLLOWING 

RATES OF CHARGES FOR THE EXAMINATiON 
OF PLANTS AND SEEDS 

BY THE SOCIETY’S BOTANIST. 

Analyses are given on the understanding that they are required for the 
individual and sole benefit of the member applying for them, and must not be 
used for other persons or for commercial purposes. The analyses and Beports 
may not be communicated to the vendor except in cases of dispute. 

The charge for examination must be paid at the time of application, and the 
carriage of all parcels must be prepaid. When, however, hmia fide inquiries 
require no special investigation the fees will be returned with the reply. 


1. —Report on the purity and germinating capacity of samples 
. of agricultural seeds, with a statement as to the nature 

and amount of the impurities or adulterants present . Is. 

2. —Report on the constitution of mixtures of grass seeds and 

an opinion as to their suitability for temporary leys, 
permanent pastures, dt. . , It. 

3. —Identification of weeds and poisonous plants with sug« 

gestions for their eradication . » . • • It. 

4. —Report on the fungoid diseases affecting farm crops, with 

an account of the methods suitable for their treatment, 
where known ... • . It. 

5. —Report on the natural herbage of a district as a guide to 

the formation of permanent pastures . . , • . It. 

6. —Report on the suitability or otherwise of the different 

varieties of the chief farm crops for local conditions 
(where the information is available), stating their average 
cropping capacity as compared with other varieties, their 
quality, power of resistance to various diseases, and 
general purity to type .. . . . • . Is. 

7 . —Reports on any other matters of a botanical nature of 

interest to agriculturists . . , . , . la. 


PURCHASE OF SEEDS. 

The purchaser should obtain from the vendor, by invoice or other writing, 
the proper designation of the seeds he buys, with a guarantee of the percentage 
of purity and gennination, and of its freedom from ergot, and, in the case of 
olover, from the seeds of dodder. 

Copies of the “Order Form and Conditions of Purchase and Sale of Seeds'* 
(see page ix) may be obtained hj Hembets on appHoatioxi to i^e Secretary; at 
X6 Bedford Squarci London, W,0.1. 




MEMBERS’ BOTAMCAL PHMESES {continued). 

THE SAMPLINQ OF SEEDS. 

The utmost care i^ould be taken to secure a fair and honest sample. This 
should be drawn from the bulk ddivaced to the purchaser, and not from the 
sample sent by the Tender. 

When legfal eTidence is required, the sample should be taken from the bulk, 
and placed in a sealed bagr in the presence of a witness. Care should be taken 
that the sample and bulk be not tampered with after delivery, or mixed er 
brought in contact with any other sample or bulk. 

At least one ounce of prass and other small seeds should be sent, and two 
ounces of cereals and the larger seeds. When the bulk is obviously impure, 
the sample should be at least double the amount specified. G-rass seeds should 
be sent at least four weeks, and seeds of clover and cereals two weeks before 
they are to be used. 

The exact name under which the sample has been sold and analysed 
should accompany it. 

REPORTING THE RESULTS. 

The Report wlU be made on a schedule in which the nature and amount of 
impuiitieB will be stated, and the number of days each sample has been under 
test, with the percentage of the seeds which have germinate 

Hard” clover seeds, though not germinating within the time stated, will 
be considered good seeds, and their percents^ sepmt^y stated. 

The impurities in the sample, including the chafi of the species tested, will 
be specified in the schedule, and only the percentage of the pure seed of that 
species will be reported upon 5 but the bssal VALtrH of tlm sample be 
stated. The Beal Talue is the combined percentages of purity and germina* 
tion, and is obtained by multiplying these percentages and dividing by 100; 
thus in a sample of Meadow Rescue having 88 per cent purity and 95 per cent, 
germinarion,, 88 multipUed by 96 givw 8,360, and this divided by 100 gives 83*6, 
tdie Beal Value; 

SELEOTINQ SPECIMENS OF PLANT^ 

When a specimen is- sent for determination, the whole plant should be 
taken up and the earth shaken from the roots. If possible, the plants must be 
in dower or They should be packed in a light box, or in a fimi 

paper pa^. 

Specimens of diseased plants or of parasites should be forwarded as fresh as 
possihle. They ^ould be placed in a bottle, or packed in tinfoil or oil-silk. 

AH speoimeaB should be accompanied Trith a letter specifying the nature of 
the information requir^ and stating any local circumstanoes (soil, situation, 
ifea) whiohjin the opinion of the sender, would be likely to throw light on the 
inquiry. , 

PABOELS OR LETTERS CONTAINING SEEDS OR PLANTS FOR 
EXAMINATION MUST BE ABDBESSED (CARRIAGE OR POSTAGE 
PElPAiD) TO- * ; 

Professor r. h. biffen. f.r.$., 

‘ of AgpIcMitttm, Camb^^ 




Date ....... 

. 2!rOTB.-~-Copie» ol this Form will be fo^arded to Members on application to the Secretary. p.t.o. 









MEMBERS’ ZOOLOGICAL PRIVILEGES. 


The Coiindl have fixed the charge of Is. for information to be 
supplied, by the Society’s Zoologist, respecting any injttrious (animal, 
quadruped, bird, insect, worm, &c.) pests. 

(1) FARM CROPS. 

All the ordinary farm crops are subject to numerous pests, some attacking 
tJxe roots, some the leayes, others the stem or the blossom. The first necessity 
is the accurate identihcation of the pest in any case, for a knowledge of its 
life-liistory often suggests a method of dealing with it. 

(2) FRUIT TREES. 

There are a great number of orchard and bush-fruit pests. Some (codlin 
moth, pear-midge, &c.) attack the fruit; others (red-spider, aphis, caterpillars, 
&c.) the leaves; others (woolly aphis, boring beetles, &:c.) the stem. Informa¬ 
tion will be given as to the identity of any pest and the best way of combating 
it. 

(3) FOREST TREES. 

Advice will be given with regard to the treatment of forest-tree pests, in 
plantations, nursery gardens, or ornamental grounds. Such pests may attack 
the trunks (beech-scale, boring insects, Ac.), the leaves (caterpillars, aphis, &o.), 
or the roots (cockchafer grubs, &o., in young plantations). 

(4) DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 

A n i m al parasites, whether external or intenal,may be sent for identification 
^d advice. They include worms, fly-maggots, ticks, lice, &c., and many well- 
known diseases (warbles, gapes, &o.) are due to them. 

Diseases of ^imala due to other causes should be referred to the Veterinary 
Department. 

N.B.—is very iniportant that specimens should reach the Zoologist 
fresh and in good condition. It is often impossible to determine the 
caure of injury in the case of crashed and shrivelled material. Tin boxes 
should be used, and some damp blotting-paper inserted to prevent undue 
drying. In the csae of root-pests, the root should be sent with its 
surrounding soil. 

TABQBLS OR liETTEBS CONTAINmO SPECIMENS (OARRIAOB OR 
POSTAOE PAID) MUST BE ADDRESSED TO— 

Mr. CECIL WARBURTON, iyi.A., 

School of Agriculture, CambPidgk 



MEMBERS’ VETERINARY PRIVILEGES, 


In order to enable Members to obtain the highest possibie Veterinary adviee 
when the neoeseity arises^ the Society has entered Into an agreement with the 
Royal Veterinary College, under which diseased animals may be admitted to the 
College Infirmary for treatment, and the Professors of the College may be con« 
suited or called upon to investigate outbreaks of disease at greatly reduced fees. 


I—ADMISSION OF SICK OR DISEASED ANIMALS TO THE ROYAL 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

Members of tbe Sodetrbayeall tbe priyilegres of subscribers to the Royal 
Yetermary College, Camden Town, K.W.I., so far as the admission for treatment 
of Cattle, Sbeep, and Swine is concerned, without being called upon to pay the 
annual subscnption to the College of two guineas. The charges made by the 
College for keep and treatment are as followsCattle, 10«. 6^., and Sheep and 
Pigs, 3«. 6^. per we^ for each animal. 

The full priyilsges of subscribers, including the examination of horses, 
and the admission of horses and dogs into the College Infirmary for surgical or 
medical treatment, on payment of the cost of Keep, will be accorded to 
Members of the Society on payment of a subscription to the College of one 
guinea instead of two guineas per annum. 


IL—FEES FOR CONSULTATIONS, ANALYSES, AND EXAMINATIONS 
AT THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The following fees are payable ^ Members of the Society for seryic^ 
performed at the Royal Veterinary College on their behalf in oases where a 
visit to the locality is not inyolyed 

£ «. d. 


Personal consultation with a Veterinary Professor . • . 10 I 

Consultation by letter. . « . . . . <» . 10 6 

Post-iportem examination of an animal and report thereon .1 10 
Chemical Examination of viscera for any specified metallic 
poison ........... 10 0 

Chemical Examination of viscera for metallic poisons . .10 0 

Chemical Examination of viscera for vegetable poisons . . 10 0 

Chemical Examination of viscera complete, for metals and 
alkaloids ... . . .200 


(The above fees do not apply to cases which involye a visit t5 the locaUty.) 


III.—INVESTIGATION OF OUTBREAKS OF DISEASE AMONG 
FARM STOCK. 

In the event of any obscure outbreak of disease mimg Oattle, Sheep, 
or Swine occurring on the farm of any Member of the Society, application 
should at once be made to the PRUsroiPAi. of the Rqtal ymmiNJjtj 
Oamdbn Toww, London, N.W.I. 

The Prinomal will then instruct an officer of the College to inquire into 
the outbreak ana report to hisn. He vriU also fix the amount of remunerattcm 
to be paid to the Inspector, whose professioned fee will in no case exceed two 
gfulneas per day, exclusive of the actual cost of travelling and maintenance. 

When it appears, on the report of the Inspector selected, that the outlmeak. 
was of an important charaoter or ofjroneral interest, the cost of the investiga¬ 
tion wiU be defrayed by the Royid yeterihary College. 









LIBRARY 


The Society’s Library has recently been re¬ 
arranged and a printed Catalogue prepared of the 
Agricultural and other works which it contains. This 
CatalogTie can be purchased by Members at the 
Sodely’s House, price 17/6 per copy. 

A Librarian has been appointed, and the 
following regulations have been made by the 
Council:— 

1. Library is opan every week day from 10 
' till 4, except; on Satnrdays, and on those days when the 

Conndl and Committees are meeting. 

2. Governors and Members are entitled to take 
out books, upon paying the carriage of the' same and 
all expenses from the time of itoue to the time of 
return. Books of reference and selected books will 
not be issued. 

3. One month is allowed for the perusal of books. 

4. Governors and Members shall be liable to pay 

the full price of any books borrowed by them which 
may be lost or damaged during the interval between 
their issue and return, . 




PUBLIGATIOna OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY. 


Now published as an Annual Yolmhe of about 600 
Members; Price to Non-Members, 


PP. 


in paper covers. Free to 
_ "Ings. 

^ TEXT-BOOK ON AGRICULTURE. 

ELEMENTS OP AGRICULTURE; a Text-book prepared under the authority of the Boyal 
Agricultural Society of England by the late W. FBBA3C, IiL.X>. Tentia (Bevised and 
Enlarged) Edition (61st Thousand), edited by J. R. Ainswobth-DAVIS, M.A. 700 pp. 
with 333 Illustrations. 1918. Price 1b. 6d. nett, bound in cloth. 

FARM ACCOUNT BOOKS. 

No, 1 A DIARY, combining Cash Account with daily record of Farm Transactions. Price 7a 6(2. 
No. 2, A FARM ACCOUNT BOOK, 2nd Edition, showing payments and receipts, and supplying 
a form of Annual Balance Sheet. Price Ss. 6(2. Published for the Society and s<^ 
by Messrs. FOBSTBB, (^BOOM A Oo., Ltd, 15 Oharing Cross, London, S.W.I. 

No. 8, FARM CASH BOOK, receipts and payments, to be used with a Ledger. Price 10«. 6(2. 
No. 4, FARM LEDGER, giving specimen entries and particulars of profit and loss account 
and balance sheet. Price 8s. 6(2. 

Nos. S and 4 are to be obtained at the Society's Home, 16 Buford Sqmret London, W.C. 1. 

PAMPHLETS. 

VBTBEINABY PAMPHLBTS BY PBOFBSSOB BIB (JBOBQB BBOWN, O.B.: 
DENTITION AS INDICATIVE OF THE AQE OF FARM ANIMALS. Sixth Edition (1913). 64 
With 60 Ulustrations. Price la. 

ANIMALS OF THE FARM IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 72 pp. With 52 lUnstrations. Fourth 
Edition (1909). Price U 

THE STRUCTURE OP THE HORSE'S FOOT AND THE PRINCIPLES OP SHOEING. 23 pp. 

Fourth and Enlarged Edition (1902). With 12 Illustrations. Price 6(2. 

CONTAGIOUS FOOT ROT OF SHEEP. Second and Enlarged Edition (1905). 24 pp. With 
8 Illustrations. Price la. 

OTHBB VBTBEINABY PAMPHLETS: 

THE MARE AND FOAL. By Professor J. WOBTLBY AXB, M.B.O.V.S. 68 pp. With 20 
Illustrations. Second Edition (1909). Price la. 

THE LAMBING PEN. BvHaboldLEBNBY. 3rd Ed. (1914). 40 pp. With 9 Illustrations. Price6(2. 
TUBERCULOSIS AS REGARDS HEREDITY IN CAUSATION AKD ELIMINATION PROM INFECTED 
HERDS. By PBOFBSSOB SIE JOHNMOPADyEAN,M.B.,B.Sc,OJL (1911). 19 pp. Price la 
CALF REARING t An E^eriment conducted at the Woburn Experiment^ Farm, 1912-14,' 
By J. AUGUSTUS VOBLOKBB, M,A., B.Sc., Ph.D., 1915. 12 pp. Price 6(2., 3d to Membera 
Pamphlets by mb. Ohablbs Whitbhbad, FX.S., F.G.S.: 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON FRUIT PARMINO. (1904). With 10 Dlustrationa 43 pp. Price la. 

HOP CULTIVATION. With 13 XUnstrations (1898). 46 pp. Price la. 

DAiBY Pamphlets : 

ilatnud under the avihority of t?ie Dairy Committee of the Society^ 

THE PRACTICE OP (a) CHEDDAR, (b) CHESHIRE, & (c) STILTON CHEESE-MAKING. %ce 2(2. each. 
SIMPLE RULES FOR BUTTER-MAKING. (Sheet.) Price Id each, or 6a. per 100. Mounted on 
card and vamisheiL to hang up iu the Dairy, 6d each. 

RECIPES FOR MAKING CI^AM AND SOFT CHEESES. Price 1(2. 

RECIPE FOR MAKING SCALDED CREAM. Price Id 
MILK ADULTERATION. Price Id; 6a.per 100. 

OT TCIgP. pAT>rPTrr.H? P|g; 

COMPENSATION FOR THE UNEXHAUSTED MANURIAL VALUES OP PEEDINQ STUFFS AND 
. FERTILISERS. By J. AUGUSTUS VOBLOKBR, hlUL, B.SCm PIilDh and A. D. HALLi 

PRACncSAL ^HIOTS ON^?EaETABLB'FARMING. By JAMBS UDALB(I904). Wife 16 Ulugtwir 

THE WoSuRN^eSFeR^^TAI STATION OP THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF BNCILAND, 

. By J. AUGUSTUS VOBLOEBB. MA., B.SC., Ph J>. Annual Beports on Field, Feeding^ 
and Pot-culture SzperlmentB (1^9-1917). Price la. ^h- 
REPORT ON THE WOBURN POT-CULtURE STATION. By J. AUGUSTUS VOBLOEBB, M-A^ 
B.Sc..Ph.D. With 17IJlustrationa(1900). ,62pp.^oe2a.^ _ 

THE MAKING OP THE LAND IN ENGLAND. % AlbBBTPbLL, (1899). 27 pp. Pride 6d 
THE MANAGEMENT AND PLANTING OP BRITISH WOODUNDS. By PiK^easor OHABLBS XL 

THE CoSvSll0^ilF^?i^A'lB-®^^SfB^'®^ Bo&T aSwtoSOI^^ Wife 

INSECTS^BSSwIOuI T?%RI^T*TREBS, By OBOIL WAjstBDBTON, MU, FJS.a (1904), 
With 7 Bluatrations. 16 pp. Price la. 

ORCHARD AND BUSH-FRUIT PESTS AND HOW TO COMBAT THEM. By OBOZL WABBUBTOH, 
With 12 Dlustrations. Second Editton 0910). 20 pp. Price 6d 
SOME PR013LEMS OF RE-APFO RESTATION* By W. SOMBBVILLB. M.A., DBO. 0919). 13 ppv 
Price 6d. , 

THE DRYING OP FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. By J. AUGUSTUS VOBLOEBB, MJL, B.So,r Ph J>. 

COTTAGE* SAWmioNm®^:imt ]^?&‘CTs!^°By1k. MAOLBAN Wife 

a Preface by T. PBIDGIN Tbalb, F.BB. Second and Enlarged Edition. 32 pp, 12 

Illustrations (1896). Price 8d per copy; 2a. per doz.; Sd par 100._. 

The above can be obtained at the Sode^s Mouse, Ti Bedford Sffuare, Jumdon, WiiCJu, through 
myboolaeller,or(dMr.JOBHfMUMEA7,^Alh^n^le^e^,'W\ 

Copies d? pa mphl^s sold at mt less than One SMlUng eaeh are eibtainttble by Members of the 
Soetety^halfipi'iee on direct application to the Secretary. 

COLOURED DIAGRAMS. 

(Obtainable from Messrs. W. & A, JC. Johnston, Ltd„ Edina Works, Easter Boad, Edinburgh,), 
TWENTV-51X DIAGRAMS OP INIURIOUS INSECTS. Drawn from Nature by the late 

jl?*- OBACB&ODy in COnjUSCtiOXL wl'fcb. 't3i& IflitfB Arf OSMlSStODy 

FJOteLSoo. Awang^ in Five Seta, comprising (1) Owmnon haseot Att^ke; <2) 
Ineeetb alfiCeotihg Com Crops and Grass; (Slinsects affecting Fruit Crops: (4) Insects 
affepting Boots and Gardens; (5) insects affecting Trees. Also varnished ^d mounted 

BIGHT^lSSl^liJif^^ra^ THB^LIPE^HISTORy OP THE WHEAT PLAjW (atter FbAMOIS 
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Royal Agricultural Society of England. 


PRIVILEGES OF GOVERNORS AND MEMBERS. 


FREE ADMISSION TO SH0W7ARD. 

The Society holds every year an Exhibition of Live Stock, Farm Produce, and Im¬ 
plements, to which and to the unreserved portions of the <3irand Stands at the Horse 
Ring, Hairy, and elsewhere, Members are entitled to free admission. 

REDUCED BATES FOR ENTRIES AT THE ANNUAL SHOW. 

Entries of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, Produce, dtc., can be made by Mem- * 
bers at reduced rates. For Implement exhibits the entry fee of £1 payable in addition 
to the charges for ffiace is not charged when a partner of the firm is a Member of the 
Society. Firms and Companies may secure these privileges by the Membership of one 
or more of their partner^. 

SOGIETT’S JOURNAL AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS, 

Every Member is entitled to receive, without charge, a copy of the Journal of the 
Society, each Volume of which contains articles and communications by leading 
authorities on the most important agriciiltural questions of the day, together, with 
official reports by the Society's Scientific Advisers and on the various departments of 
the Show, and other interesting features. Copies of the Society's pamphlets, sold at 
not less than One Shilling each, are obtainable by Members at half price on direct 
application to the Secretary. 

LIBRARY AND READIN0 ROOM. 

The Society has a large and wdd-stocked Library of standard books on agricultural 
subjects, which have been cataloged, and can now be borrowed by Members. A 
Beadizig Boom is provided at whi^ the principal agricultural newspapers and other 
periodicals can be consulted by Members durixkg office hours (10 a.m. to 4 p.m.; 
Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m.). 

CHEMICAL PRUriLECBS. 

The Society, makes annually a considerable grant from its general fapds in order 
that Members may obtain at low rates analyses of feeding stuffs, fertilisers, soils, Aio., 
by the Society's Oonsulting Chemist CDr. J. AUGUSTUS VoSLCKSSB, Anal:^cai Labora^ 
tory. I Tudor Btreet, London, E.0.4). Members may consult Dr. VOBLOEEE persouaJly 
or by letter at a small £e A. 

YBTBBXNABT PRXNILBOBB. 

Members can consult the Professors of the Boyal Teterinaary OoUegA Oamden Town, 
London, K.W.1, at fixed rates of charge, and they have the privilege of sending Cattle, 
Sheep and Pigs to the College Infirmary on the same terms as subscribera to the College, 

BOTANICAL PRnriLBaSS* 

Reports can be obt^ed by Members from the Society's Botanist, Professor B. H, 
A gr i<»TiHi7i^ Cambridge, on the purity y ud germinating power 
of seeda and cm diseases or weeds affecting farm crops, at a fee of one shilling in each 
.case. 

ZOOLOGICAL PRIYILIGEB. 

Information respecting any animal (quadruped, bird, inaeot, vrorm,' Aa) which, in 
any stage of its life, affects the farm or rural economy generaUy^ with suggestions as 
to methods of prevention and remedy in respect to any such animal that may be 
injurious, can be obtained by Members from the Soelet/s Zoologist, Mr. OEOIIWAE- 
BURTDM, H.A., School of Agricultuie, OambridgA a fee of: one shilling in each case. 

GENBiUUEi MBETINGN or m 

The Annual General Meeting of Governors and Members is held in London in the 
month of December, during the week of the Smithfleld Olub Cattle Show. A Meeting 
is also held in the Society's Showyard in the summer, 

AlSmUAL SOBB^UPTION OF iptMBB 

^ % is payable in advance on the 1st January of 

, esah year. Every candidate for admission into the Society must be proposed in writing 
by an existing Member, Forms of propo^ may be obtained on appHcation to the 
Seemtary, at 18 Bedford Sqtzare, London, W.OJ. 

SPECIAL PRUriLSGES OF GOVERNORS. 

: La on to We priaiiegea of Membors, as deaerlbed above, Governors are 
miMGied to «n extra copy of each Volume of the Journal, to attend and speak at all 
, of the CwcH, and are alone eligible for eleotion as President, Trustee, and 

A Goimmor also receives a aUver GUt Badge admittl]^ him to the 
fgra and to the Gonnell and Governors’ Rooms. The mlnianm Annnallfobscriptlon 





Day,Son&>Hewitt. 



LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD OF 

NIMAL MEDICINES 


HORSES. 

JFOR 

JUl Blood and Buin Biioidom. 
Off Appetite and Sluddlehnees. 
Bad Doers and Delicate Feeders. 
Brood Hares and Backward Foals* 

Dnthrlftiness and Spring Dis¬ 
orders. 

Sterility or Barrenness. 


KossoliaS, 


I wr.*- I' 

•BlOODSAll 



CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


Poorness of Blood or Aneemia* 
Increasing Hllk Supply. 

Loss of Ond and off Appetite. 
i Glvlttg Tone and Condition. 
Humours and Heat Lumps, 

Presenting Abortion and Ster^ 
illty. 


Invaluable for preparing Animals for Show or Sale. Readily taken with tbs Food, 



Acts Uke magiq for Fret, Colic or Gripes, Colds, . _ . .. , « s' e. 

Chills and Shiverinc Fits in Horses. Hoven or An Embrocation for Kicks, Cuts,. Bruises, Sjre 
Blown cattle and Ibpep instantly relieved. For Withers, Swellinc^ Strains of Ligaments^ and 
Cows and Ewes exhausted after Calving and Tendons, Saddle Galls, Rheumatism. ^re Twls, 
Uhioittg, and for general debility in StSik. SwoUwand nBamedUdd«rs,.Sore Throats, 4tc. 






Milk Fever. It^ecks all Feverish symptoms. parasitic worms, soothing the Lungs, 


CASEODYNE (used, as Laudanum). Forjpsuhful partnrition In Mares, Cows,and EweA ■’ 
CURDOLIX. For White or Green Skit, **Curdlng,'' or Scour. (Mo mixing required,) 
PORCINO PIQ POWDER. For Hg ailments such as colds, Fits, Fever, &c. 

EASAKOF. An Etoctuary for Coii^S and Sore Tbroats, in Hoeses, 

OVtDYNE. The great Pravantlva.of Fever and Tapeworms in Lambs, dbc. 

COD LIVER OIL POWDERS.. For Weak Horses,Had Feeders, Gh^ Troubles, &c. 
HORSE BALLS. Black Fh;^, Diuretic, Worm, Grease, Cor^t, Digestive^ Constitution, Red 
, Paste or Ocmdition, jCoagh and , m . 


Paste w i^i^n,.Coagh and, m . 

llhutraied PAcit lixt$ on 


ngr ,Royal Animal Medicine Manufactory ‘1||i 

gg, DORSET STREET, LONDON, W.i. ^ 

































To Milk Producers! 


The Policy of United Dairies, Ltd, 

— IS — 

FAIR PRICES FOR ALL 


LONDON 

always requires milk of highest quality and will pay 
---a good price for the best article.- 


PAIR PRICES PURITY AT 

FOR. SOURCE. 

PRODUCERS. _ 


Reasonable 
Mai^in for 

Distpibutops. 

« 




HYGIENIC 
TOWN . 
DAIRIES. ^ 


Satisfaction ■ 

iop A HEAtTHY 

Con^umeps. COMMUNITV. 


Note the Addijess : 

UNITED DAIRIES, LIMITED, 

(Department Of Milk Supplies), 

31, St. Petepsbupgh Place, Bayswater, 
^NDON, W.2. 

Telegmnfisr- Telephones— 

" Nottln<. London.'' 492! Park (S IJnw)* 









II 

II 


Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Limited 

I, BALLOON STREET, MANCHESTER, 

» IS SUPPLYING ITS HIGH-GRADE s: 

SPECIALITIES THROUGH ALL THE 
COOPERATIVE SCX3ETIES IN THE 
* jft jjt counTr:y, Jt J/t 

C,W.S, “Afric” Palm Kernel Cake 
and Meals 

C.W.S. Bone Meals. C.W.S. Meat Meals 

. jmiERyOEEALS SUPPLIED mOM THE eleven 
« FLOUR, MILLS OWED BY THE SOCIETY « 

BASIC SLAG^ SUPBRPHCSPHATES, NITRATE 
OF SODA, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, AND 
OTHER FERTILISERS. 

C.W.S “Achillts” Binder Twine 

FARH! AMD DARDEM SEEDS. * 

All classes of Asricultural; Insapuice uiKlertaken 
by the Co-operative Insurance $<^ety, 109, Corporation 
Sti^et, ManclKster. Send postcard for iirosi>ectiis. 

imwnnBnnnMMaaaMBnaMameaMevnmanwMUunnaHillll 












: HIGH GRADE : 

FARM AND GARDEN 
SUPPLIES. 

weitAsa raoDUCTHm is or pahamouiit mwRTAMCE 

Literature to assist all Agriculturists in their efforts and an 
eatpeii: staff to advise on individual needs, is; at your 
immediate; disposal—gratis. The following high-class 

specialities are now arailable : ; 

INSECTICIDES — 

FUNGICIDES --- 

, WEED KILL.ERS . ' 

WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
OENERAL FARM AND 
VITCRINARY DlSINrectANTS 
DRY ROT AND MILDEW 
PREVENTATIVE-—-- 

SHEEP DIP, ETC—— 

MURPHY ^ SON, LTD.^ 

iis'4'••' ■ .SHEEN LAN^^; ■ 

S.W.I4 

NOTTiayOKAJyi AND LEEDS, - 











The Verdict of the 
Lincoln Trials. 


jUDGE^S REPORT. 

Glasgow Tractor. —'^This is a tractor of medium 
weight (i ton i 6 cwt.), which, drives on all three 
wheels. On the heavy land it did good work, plough¬ 
ing at a greater depth: than was required. It was 
easy to handle, and good at turning at headlands. The ; 
ploughing of the .light land was workmanlike. It did 
good work with a cultivator. 

The special features of this tractor are such as to 
lead us to believe that it may be specially suitable for 
work on heavy land and hill-sides." 

Draw-bar pull to skid driving wheels (in lbs.) 3 > 55 P 
Sustained draw-bar pull .. / 2 , 8 do 

P.iS .'—the test theypoint of skidding ^ds never reached* 



TRACTOR. 


The ^‘Glasgow " will climb and pull a plough anywhere. 
It cannot turn over. It will hoi dig in, tip up, slip or skid 
—points of superiority due to all its three wheels. being. 
driven. 

FmU parHcuiare Jreff* the sole disiribufors for the 
British Empire (excepimg. Canada); . 

BRITISH :MOTOR‘TRADI 

CORPORATION UP 

S'0fA'L't ;'M Ai;L.-..:.'.LON d6 N,-;- !■ 

f^hehie-i Cerrard 8800, Tdegrams s “ Bdmbkade, Ghart^, tendon*'*: 
AKD AT BlRMSNGHAiM, MAWCHBSTSB, NEWCASlis, AKP GLASGOW. 





Lime! Lime! Lime! 


To FARMERS, FRUIT GROWERS, 
LANDOWNERS, &c. 

Yoar success depends upon liming; the soil, but have you 
ever realised that ‘‘The form in which Lime is used is 
the thin^ that matters.” 

“ LIMBUX? 

(Reglttered) 

It is a pure scientifically treated Lime (prepared from the pick of the 
“ Old Buxton ” limestone) an essential fertilizer and soil energiser. It can 
be used all the year round. It destroys insect pests and prevents fungoid 
(hseases. It is absolutely harmless to plant life at any period. It is cheaper 
and more efficacious than any other form of lime. 

LIMBUX brings the vast potash reserves in the soil into a liable state 
* (therefore, taking the place of potash). 

LIMBUX IS always active, saves labour, is cheap, efficient and safe. 
THE VERDICT-ONCE USED ALWAYS USED. 


Special L<m) rate for Bulk tots, 

F.O.R. Carriage Forward-Bags free—in 1 cwt. bags, 

J Cwt. bags and under J ton - 7/6 per cwt. , 

X Ton up to 3 toxis - - - £6 JO 0 per tom 

4 tons and upwards , • • - £6 0 0 per ton; 

There is a great saviag of carriage on s ton lots* 

LIMBUX stored in a dry.place can be used at any time. 

Order Now and Secure you;- Supplies. , Special Booklets free 
on, appliGidon, 

UMBUX^-PESTlBUX^BOMiOBUX and NITRO-PHOSPHATE. 

The only: Allied Specialities of their kind in existence. 


J. L. EDGINTON, 

Spedalist in Lime Preparations, 

Tsk^raab; BnbnitON/ Ucclb^u, SHEPPistO. Telephone: ^ BftOOMKXLL, SUBPnsuo. * 




NO DIFFERENTIAL GEAR& 

BOTH WHEELS GET EQUAL DRIVING POWER. 



Manufactured in Canada at iihe largest most modern and 
complete !Ih:actor plant in the British Empire. The Chase 
is a simple, sturdy Tractor that is easily h^dled either 
in the field or for belt power., He ivy duty type Motor, 
specially designed for Tractor work,, giving high efficiency 
on Kerosene or low-grade Gasoline, 



SpeoiUcations and Particulars on request from : 

GHASE TRACTORS CORPORATIOlli 

. • L.iMX'rsD, 

1, kEOENT STREET, LONDON, S,W.l, 

H<K)y, liondon. ’ 







LONDON. 

LIVERPOOL. 


HULL 

BRISTOL. 


— THE — 

Agricultural Wholesale 
Society, Ltd. 

The Wholesale Trading Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies in England and Wales, 

SUPPLIES everything the farmer requires. 

BUYS everything the farmer produces through 
the local Go-operative Societies. 

Feeding Stufe, : Com and Grab, 

, Fertilisers, Forage, 

. Seeds, Meat, ’ 

Machinery, Milk, 

Tractors, Eggs and Poultry, 

Dairy Plant, Wool, etc. 



FARMERS! 


Gomhine for .busmess purposes. We will supply the 
i . ua^e and address of the Sodety covering your district 
Ipn.appijnbg to: 

London,' .E.C..3..:: 

MWit. Wj< 1n« Wi< W>' WjI WiT WX M Kil VrA trA lut t»A hiA M Wif WJ . .. 






Enterprising Farmers 


T he new OLIVER 

No. 7 Adjustable Tractor ’ 
Plough excels in strength ( 
and durability, ease of adjust¬ 
ment, handling and adapt¬ 
ability. 

It is simple in deagn and * 
in operation. The depth of 
the furrow can be altered 
readily and easily whilst the 
plough is in motion. 

Bottoms are interchangeable 
to suit varying conditions. 

The No. 3 Tractor 
SnJky Plough 

is supplied for deep tillage, 
such as potato land or where 
the land is so heavy or the , , 

ploughing so deep that the 
draft of a two furrow plough 
is too great to permit the j 
tractor to be run economically. 

PuU particulars from the 
Oliver Dealer for your district 
or fronts 

n§ Haw Traffapd 
Ettflttwlng Co., LU.. ‘ 

6s, conomr. STREET, W.i • 


TRbNcw 



A4ni8table 




forFord^onlra^oF 







"•OLIVER 

Traitor DISC HAltab# 

THE Oliver No. 7 Disc Harrow (specially designed for Tractor 
use) penetrates quidkly and deeply—cuts and recufcs the soil and 
leaves no clods. It is of sturdy build and is as* easily controlled 
as tee No. 7 Oliver Plough. 









ESTABLISHED 1836 . 


VICKERS’ 

FERTILISERS 

THE WAY TO PROFITABLE FARMING. 

Special Compounds for every Crop 
Superphosphates Grades. 

Steanied Bone Meal 
Sulphate of Amnionia 
Nitrate of Soda 
Basic Slag 

Thomas Vickers i Sons, Udv 

PHOSPHATE WORKS, 

WIdnes, Lancs. 

■ ' Phone : IIS' WlDNl^s;' ' 




The proved best! 

EVIDENCE No^ 1 . Lincoln Trials: 

The Judges* report (now issued) shows that the Austin Farm Tractor stands supreme 
among Tractors of under two tons in weight. Its average marks for ploughing acres 
per hour, cost of fuel consumption, cost per 100 Ib, draw bar pull, TOP THE 
LIST—first in order of merits 

EVIDENCE No. 2. Silver Medals: 

The most important Agricultural Societies Meetings held in Great Britain during 
1919 were those at Peterboro*, Durham, Warwickshire, Cheshire (Altrincham). In 
each case, the highest award for a Tractor—THE SILVER MEDAL—was 
bestowed upon the Austin Farm Tractor. 

EVIDENCE No, 3, Ploughing Competition Prizes: 

The famous Yorkshire Ploughing Matches this year, for the first time, opened the 
field to Tractor ploughing. On January 15th, one Austin Tractor competed, and 
took the FIRST; Prize at Hutton Rudby. On January 16ih, two Austin Tractors 
competed at Staihton in Cleveland, and took the FIRST and SECOND Prizes 
with two ploughs of different makes. 

EVIDENCE No. 4. Sales: 

These are phenomenal and constitute the best evidence of all since the British Farmer 
places his order for a Tractor only after careful scrutiny and practial test. Deliveriw 
at 100 per week will commence in March rising to 200 a week in lime for the Autumn 
Ploughmg. 

The AUSTIN MOTOR Go.. Ltd., Northfield, Birmingham 

Telegrams: “Speedily, Northaeld,” Branches at . Telephone; King’s Norton *30 

tondoki: 479-483 Oxford St, W. Ibru^ElI Manchester: 130 Peansgate 






The Farmer’s Costly Guest. 


N O class lias suffered more 
from the existence of 
the Eat plague than the 
farming community. Their 
losses alone through rat 
dama^ have been assessed at 
£15,000,000 per day. 

As a natural consequence, 
Farmers throucrhout the coun¬ 
try have always been anxious 
to test the effectiveness of 
Bat exterminators. 

The following extracts from 
their testimonials are in¬ 
dicative of their appre- 
ciation of the proven ' 
scientific . extermination 
of the Eat Pest. 

Virus 

has proved to ■' 

he thoTQugklp 
effet^fecwp to the presehti* 

(fj^ eM X-r—^ the 

Mat$ have almost vanished*' 
jit the JRats have wholly Ms- 
appeared'* 

ihe third applieaUony m trace 
om he found of Rats—dead or alive. 
ThU is vary satisfactory 

•‘Liverpool” Virus is not inr 
jorious to human bein^ or 
domestic animals. Itis iirgied 
that the Viras be used rega:> 
iarly, because its periodical, 


employment will ensure a 
lasting result. “ Liverpool ” 
Virus can be obtoined by post 
direct from Evans Sons Lescher 
& Webb, Ltd., 56 Hanover Street, 
Liverpool: and 60 Bartholomew 
Close, London, B.C.1; or from 
all Chemists. 

” Liverpool ” Virus is not a 
poison and therefore over¬ 
comes the acknowledged diffi¬ 
culty with other extefmmators. 

The manufacturers will be 
pleased to give any advice 

d^os M * t6 

theprocednre 
in special circumstances is in¬ 
vited. 

“Liverpool” Viims for \Bats 
is supplied on bait resMiy'fo®. 
use in 2/6 and 6/- tins, for' 
mice in 1/6 this s, in this form 
the Virus involves no tronble 
in use. It can be obtained 
without bait if required in 2/6 
and 8/- tubes for mts, and 1/6 
tubes for Mice. 


«Liverpool” Virus 

imfS,BXmmiNAT!NQ/ RATS ANJ> MICE. 


THE ROLLS ROYCE OF TRACTORS. 



THE PAR RETT. 

it speaks for Itself. 

12-26 H»P. 

ONE MAN. ALL PURPOSES. 


There is NO work on the Farm 
is calied upon to 
do that the P A R R E T T cannot 
carry put, fronni Ploughing the 
heaviest Land to Rolling Corn. 

Being gover^npr controKedi it will 
drive a Threshing Machine as 
steadily as Steam. 

IMMEDIATE DEUVERY. 

The Agri-Tractor Cohlract Company, Ltd., 

■ .ROyS^QN,;:HERTS,'-, 

rnKPHONC: 4ia!.ROYSTOjN/ , TfiLCOflAMs *. TRACTORS 

' . • /- \ ' '.~ • A' ' '' 



Farm Seeds of Every Description. 


ENSILAGE SEEDS A SPECIALITY. 


Fop the most Profitable Crop 

GROW 

LINSEED! 

WE SUPPLY THE BEST STOCK. 

Sufficient seed to plant an apre, 35/-. Carriage paid, 
4 acre lots and upwards. Sacks and bags extra. 

WriU us Jar our free BmkUi, ALL ABOUT LINSESD." 

BLUE FLOWERED LUPINS FOR SEED AT MOST 
REASONABLE PRICES. 

Cleaners and Exporters of all 
Clovers and Grasses. 

lastem Cototies’ larmers’ Co-operative Association, Ltd., 

IPSWICH. 

tp^ich.'' Telephone; No. 76 (2 lines)* 



The "Stone-House” 


Super Power Sprayers are - 
practical in every featare 

Their power units, parafiin driven, are mechani¬ 
cally very simple in operation, ye^t of adequate 
power; the pump details are very strong, sound, 
and efficient; while the container,s—one of 120 
gallon,- the other of 100 gallon capacity—are 
sound throughout and mounted on strong 
wheels. One-Type “A,” drives up to 12 
, nozzles, the other—Type “iB (illustrated), up 
to six; and we will very gladly give you com¬ 
plete information on hearing 1 from you. 



The **STONE-mUSE** Imecticides and 
Fertilisere are of sttprerne tfuaUty, 


There is not a superfluous ingredient, or an imperfect one, in any 
of them, They are of quite unusual' potency, and their quality is , „ 
absolutely consistent. We ipay little heed to attractive, cost-raising 
packages—all ihe value is in the product itself. 

Among the wide range of Stone-House ” Insecticides, Fertilisers, 

&c., is something to coyer^ we believe, every need. May we for- ,', . 
ward you all detaflis? We should be glad to hem: from you. 


STONEHOUSE WOIUCS Co,, SppQ Une Mm«, 

, \ .Lm4on . , k:W, FeUn^ 36 & liaiion OardeniB.C^ 

•:. Mmcheskr Bep6t , . V % Ef^hmgi^ 'Afca^^ , 









LATEST!!! 

DID YOU SEE IT AT THE 
“ROYAL’*? 

IF NOT SEND FOR LIST OF OUR 
N^..;PATErrr, 

PARAFIFIN 

THE MOST*; POWERFUL AFH) BCXSNOMICAL 
INGINE ON Tm liL^REMP 







Y DU \roULD’MT ILL:TREAT TOUR HORSES 


THEN WHY FORCE YOUR TRACTOR 
TO WORK ON INFERIOR LUBRICANT? 


ACaUGASTROL is lie 

best lubricwt and ge^ tbe 
best work blit.of yoiir tracton 

Besides, it cuts yoiir lubri¬ 
cant emd repair espenses m 
half. .. 


C C. WAKEFIELD & Co., 

■AID, 

' Wakefield House,/ 

CHEAPsiDE. London. Eic'a; 



Wakefield 



mmm 



Fiimmciw 
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The illustration above shows how we apply electricity to farming. We can 
apply it to anything, and we want your enquiries for anything electrical, even if 
you only want a lamp. We can supply everything connected with electricity at 
competitive prices. 

E. O. WALKER & CO., 

26, Cannon St., Manchester; d 38, Henblas St*, Wrexham. 

City 693. Wrexham 218. 


Automatic Electric 
Installations 

For Ughting and other pnrposec. 


/STARTING 
SELF ] REGULATING 
IsTOPPING 


A post cxrd will bring yon nU the 
information you «ra.nf relating to 
electricity for any purpose; Urge 
stocks are carrit^, and immediate 
delivciry can be made of almost every 
eieetiicallreQuisite. 


2GgCa8iiiHfSirHt, 

MANei^l. 















Brief Particulars* 

S INGLE-CYLINDER water-cooled 
two-stroke petrol engine of simplest 
design. No valves. No springs. No 
camshaft. No timing gear. Ball bear¬ 
ings throughout* Magneto ignition. 
Engine speed automatically controlled main¬ 
taining steady unfluctuating flow of current 
Output LOGO watts, sufficient to light 50 
20-c.p. lamps at the same time, or operate 
washing machine; fan,: water^pump, vacuum 
cleaner, flat iron, &c. 

We carry large stocks of every¬ 
thing electrical. 

The plant is a complete unit installation with Engine, 
Dynamo, Switch and Instrument Board, and Fuel 
Tank, all built on one ca$t«iron, ba» ready for 
droppmg on concrete foundation. Price complete, 
including Wer tank, exhaust piping, storage battery 
and, connections. 

DeliveTii^ ^ 1 ji Without A ^ O 

f .o.r London ^ J 04 Battery dt I JS4 

Plants may he seen in 
operation. 


E. O. WAEKER & CO., 

26, CANNON §T., M^CHEStEfL, 
and HENBEAS ST., WREXHAM. 




■ ' xeiegmms ' 









MARSTONS 
BURTON e ALES 

UNEQUALLED FOR QUALITY. 

SUPPLIED TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

PRICES AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. 

MARSTONS 

BU RTON DRI ED GRAINS 

. Made ■EN.TiEEi.T' -EBOM ;:. 

FINEST FRESH ALE GRAINS. 

Highly Recommended for Cattle, Sheep, Horses, 
Ewes in Lamb, and Young stock. 

A VALUABLE AND ECONOMICAL FOOD 

Guaranteed to Keep and to g^iye satisfactory results, 
and supplied in 1 cwt. sacks. 

PRICES AND SAMPLE ON APPLICATION' 

Si Co., Ltdi, 

'''BURTON^ONaTRENT. ' '' 







SCOTCH FARM 


‘ . It is now recognised that seeds from Scotland, owing, 
to their hardness and vigour/ produce better crops in 
England than from any other source. * We buy direct 
from the Ayrshire Growers and are probably the largest 
Seed Cleaners in Britain—our plant is capable of cleaning 
ten to fifteen tons per day. 

We invite inquiries for the following:— 

Ayrshire Perennial Ryegrass. 

Italian Ryegrass. Westerwoldicum. 

** Perenital/’ A cross between Italian and Perennial. 

Late Red Clover. Wild White Clover. 

and all other ordinary varieties of Seeds. 

Pastures. 

Our famous ‘VCASTLEHILL’'' Mixture has^^ived 
the difficult problem of producing good pastures in two 
;,'td three years. 

We sell Thousands ol acres to the most 
■ \: .progre^ive;farmers. '.' 

Price 80/-pef acre. 

Try a few acres and you will soon place your whole 
, /'Order'with'US.-, 

We can double your Pastares» 


McQill & Smithj M 





BUY A TIN OF EXTIRMO TO-DAY! 



diOmjJo‘U:’ 

—- d/nxL TwdeA, "(23 Mj ^Ae£ ^! 

KILL ALL RATS 


. and mice. Besides being very destructive Rats and Mice are great 
carriers, of disease. iSll them with Extirmo. It is an infallible 
vermin destroyer. Extirmo has stood the test for years, it is noUm- 
' tried, it is certain. It does not lose its effectiveness, no matter 
how long you keep it, or what climate you keep it in. Full instruct 
tions with every tin—simple—easy-^efficieni EXTIRMO is sold 
by all Chemists, Stores, etc., in Tins.: 

GET A TIN TO-OAY, 7d., f/3, 2/6, 5/- 

If any difficulty in obtaining locally we will post direct on receipt 
of price plus postage, Postage extra 1 Jd. on TJd. size ; 2d. on Is. 3d. 
size ; 3d. on 2s. 6d: size; 6d, on 5s. size. Other makes of EXTIRMO 
for Beetles jmd Cockroaches. 

TO THE TRADE 


If you are hot already stocking EXTIRMO you should, It i.s a ready 
seller andjis absolutely effective. iWriteito-day to the manufacturers— 



FLY REELS 

Eor any climate. Retain their stickiness for two years. We have 
npde millions of these for H,,M, Government; also, PLY GUM sold 
; in bulk, as used on our own mj^uf^tured fly reels.. , 

t Momn Street, HULL 









UNSURPASSED FOR STRENGTH AND QUALITY, 



BUFFALO brand 
BINDER TWINE 

Entirely BRITISH MADE. 
Once used always ordered. 


HOLDS THE FIELD! 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers: 

DIXON & CORBITT 

■ • ■ AND'-;,' , 

R. S. NEWALL & Co., Ltd., 

TEAMS ROPE WORKS, 

<QAT|SHEAD’ON:TYNE. 

ONLY TtiE TRADE SUPPLlEOi. ' 

' HEMP AND WIRE RQPRS f 

ol every description and for # purposes. 


SPEClALlTIfS: 

Cart Ropes. . R®? Copdlsi : 

; Wagon RopoS' Steel Ploughing Ropes. ; 

Plough Lines.' ' Hay Elevator . Roj^s;. - ; 

Tarasli Thatching Cords. I . Fencing Sti^ndSf atp. 








USE 

ROBERTSONS’ 



POWDER. FLUID. 

^»AST^^ 

A PERFECT SUMMER DIP 
UNEQUALLED FOR 

MEVEMTINfl fly strike. 

BOLE MANUFACTURERS OF-* ; . • 

HIGHLAND sheep DIPS, 

TEREBENE DALSAM, 

RAtbX RAT POISON, &c., &C. 


ALEX,: RQBEBT 80 N d SONS, LTD., 
. ARmE CtiEMIGAL WORKS, ! 





1 AGRICULTURAL WORLD. 

FEUERHEERD PUMPS 

EMBODY 

EFFICIENCY 

RELIABILITY 

PORTABILITY 

“ The Idea) fop the AgPiciiltiirist.” 

DEMONSTRATIONS AT THE R.A^.B. 
DARLINQTON SHOW. 

FULL lPARTIOULARS ON APPLICATION. 

FEU ERH EERO’S ROTORS 

(BRITISH EMPIRE). I.TD. 

Head Office:— • 

NEW BRIDaB STREET HOtfSE, 

bridge street; London, pst 

■’ '' ' Teieirsims'ai)d . ■ /;;■ 4,-/:-^? 

dlTY 4778. '•ROTbMARVOW'PLEET>,f|«»i«^ 





“Atomic Energy.” 

1 

RADIUM AND LARGE CROPS OF 
VEGETABLES. 

To the Editor of the Daily Express.” 

Sir.—The great new force, “ atomic 
energy,” so ably described by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, has been harnessed to the help of 
agriculture by the discovery of the system 
of “ radiumising the soil.” 

Enormous crops of potatoes and other 
vegetables have been grown this year by its 
use—at Erome by Mr. J. H. Shore, J.P.; at 
Bye, Suffolk, by the Rev. D. D. Bennett; 
and at Kingston Hill, Surrey, by Mrs. Ada 
Twining, on Lady Donegall’s estate, 

BARTOhT SCAMMBLL, M.S.O.T. 

President of the Society for Radiumising 
the Soil., 

36, York-street, Dover. . . 22/12/13. 


^ The use of this system prevents “rust” 
in wheat and strengthens straw, and 
increases size of grains. 

% Easily and cheaply applied-^it behe- 
fits all crops, and afl soils. 



Pamphlet and full parliculars sent on application to :— 

The Society for Radiumising the Sell 

33, York Sti^et, DOVER, Kent, England 

■ **.T]fe. grfatest and inost beneficial of iSll . recent scientific- 

, .discoveries;”' 






OUR ADAPTIVE SEEDINGS 

are composed only of the, 

GRASSES AND CLOVERS 

4 - ■ 

which suit the environment and produce 
the best possible result' with the least 
cost. Send a postcard for; pur bookjet 
on the formation and treatnient of 
temporary and permanent pastures. 

A. G. LEIGHTON, L^.^ 

.'NEWCASTLE, ;■ V ; • ^A'FES:,; 




THE “ATKINSON” STEAMERS 

ABB BiMSD FOB; 

POWER AND CARRYING CAPACITY. 
ECONOMY IN FUEL, WATER, & OIL. 
reliability & LOW UPKEEP COSTS. 

ATKINSON & Co., Franchwoed Wopksi I^RESTON. 


GREATEST 


RQYAXf SHOW, isab. 

267. 

HENRY WALKER & SON, Ltd;, 

NEWCA8TLE-ON-TYNE. 

. —7’.. ’i' m"',;;, rji'rg 

SFEilALIStS in HEATWG HOt^^ATER 
SUPPLY for Residences, Sidotini: Boxes, And ev'ery 
t deserfotion of PriYBte, Pobfic, ta G)oiniefcial Bnildings, 

/ SENO FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 

; R«I»ws«i|itatiTes for The New Expanded Mtfal Co., Ltd., makers of a 
^ ^VE^amond*^ MeaK Expai^ed Metal for re-mforc^ concrete Floors^ 

Booby FoundatioBs, &c. Steel Lathing** for External and Interior . 
r FWtw WoYk; “Exmet” B<md for Brick wbrk, &c., see samples at 
W'i-yStand 267.' ' 

'.'y'' ...- ' ^ 

V . . 55, Westgate It4>ad NEWCASTLE- 

,v;i '''i and Farm,purposes, ■ . ''VW« 

■ Callowgate' ; TYNE.-,"' 

. ..pip^.. I , 11 . V m I . ■..■i n' ll { , mv 









Stanworth’s Specialities; 


. .;S01.E makers’ ok 

Incubator. : ^ 

: , V V Vl^/oapad 

‘\Stsnwoirth-Sooif Sheds. :. 

fife, TS 736\ 

*^8tal1WOli:h•^So6i0^V 

used in ooujanotiQn with the StanwoFtlv^fele” Brooder Stavfe 
fonns a chicl^n reaife device which luM nevor feoie becQi att^^ 

‘*StanwoptH*-$oofe’’Rearing House. 

A cheap type of house for restrmg chiohs from the fee fey leavi fe 
Brooder House. ; 

Write for. deMptt^ leaflets end prife of above, and ask Star ofer types 
Poultnr Houses, Wood Garages, Motor Cycle atid Tractor Houses, Dry / 
Mash Hoppers, &&, wUcih we inaimlactorei 
We hold large . Stocks of GUZiS BABTESH^WaBB and GALVAIHBED ' :. 
DBINKIHG TbOHGHS and FOUNTAINS, Ao.. and Can. give ^immediate delivery. 


John fenv^i*^ 4 

>ouife Ani»tiahoe''Wopi(SY 
Tdl#gfeB^**Sfewo^thBuri^fe98X"^ 









JOHN FOWLER & CO., (LEEDS) LTD., 

STEAM PLOUGH WORKS, LEEDS. 

Limdoa Offiee-na, CANNON STREET, E.C. 4. 

CULTIVATING MACHINERY. 



10-Airrow Paring Plough at work (Cable System). 

FOWLER CABLE TACKLES ARE OF PRbVED TCJTILITY. 
ample POWER FOR eVEBY aPMRATiOin. 

SEVENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. EVERY COUNTRY. CROP AND CLWiilE. 


GREASE EXTRACTED 



(IN ROUGH POWDER) 

The ONLY Reliable and Complete Substitute 
fop Farm Yard Manupe, 


PRODUCES CROPS of HEALTHY 
GROWTH Md HIGH QUALITY. 

Write to-day for Particulars# Analysis and Prioe— 

W rt CO., Ud., 

) : wdRKS> ECCLksHILL, 

-^--/BRADFbRD.-. 





PURVEYORS TO 

Dig fiDaiestie tbc iktno. 

By Appointme nt, _ 

IVATERLOO ROUND FEEDING CAKES, 

♦as supplied to 

XXXS ♦TKE KIlEfar* 

By Appointment, 

The nibet peHect MIXED FOOD In the Market. 


WATERLOO on PURE COHOJ CAKES. 

OUARANTEED FROM EOYPTIAN SEED ONLY. 
ettaraiitt*d 87 per oeat. of Purity* 


WATERLOO S7:Vo 


WATERLOO ROOHD 97"/. PURE LINSEED CAKES. 

THESIS OAKES ARB MADE PROM THE 

best linseed PROCURABLE. **'* “JftimUwlrt on. 

aUARANTEEC 97 PER CENT. OF PURITY. 

Under about $ per cent. Sand. 

Thl« Is the Purert anti Beet Unseed Coke Manutactufed. 


WATERLOO 87“/o PORE LINSEED OAKES. 

OueranteedW? ^-nt. of PU.H,. 

Tinder ebont 1 per cent. Bsna, 

,.e.„.MHi««rnu»i,nY UE«BB. THOROuam-Y. crie ird. 

_ ' ' '' I I eess i I tri 


WATERLOO B7% 


I, via:—**6iiaraniaaii pore 


"Maalifactured S^JSif.i^fjOTl^t^AYRE^^ *THE AVENUE, HULL* 
For^Priee aad , 


TVinUi WORTH KNQWLNG 

TO WRITE us FOR PRICES BEPO RE BUYING. 


Sft Proof-COYWU* 
HAVE HO BQOAL. 
Saotoi, 

»fw 5 fe^ . 

CartHeta, 

Cart OmaaO} 


Tenta, 

Bheata 

Sadmiaed Wire ^eittpE». 

S&TTT' 

Com Blnaf 

WiJS?%arrowa, Taaka, 

SOe 

RooflniFelfe, , 
Hurdlaa, 


Paioti 

BlacfYarnUh, 

Oardeii Hettinet 
Oardeli Hoae* 

Qajrden Barrows, 
Trellla, So. 

“KBBPODRIE” 

. Hacldiitosh Qoats, 
Rain Coats, ^ 

Ladies’and |tots\ 
Itoids* and Boys? 
CMlSWB^ds^ 
otaUktnds. 


OatTi wresiBo* ' ssaBHM > ■ i 

SA VE Ypy ,v.. 

I. A HAWTHORN, LTD., SHREWSDURY 

'-i'V '' established 32 YEARS,^ ^ ■ 













W. J. CAMPBELL, 

Merchiston Park, EDINBURGH, 

SUPPLIES THE BEST STOCKS OF 

SEED POTATOES 

FROM THE BEST DISTBIOTS IN 


Among the Leading Varieties are 
Ally (Immune) King Edward 

Api>an Chief Ki/ig George (Immune) 

Arran Comrade (Immune) Lochar (Immune) 

British Queen Majestic (Immune) 

Dargiii Eariy (Immime) May Queen 

Duke of York Ninetyfold 

Eclipse Queen Mary 

Epicure Scottish Farmer 

Eyei^ood Sharpe’s Express 

Great Scot (Immune) Templar (Immune) 

Kerr’s Pink (Immune) Tinwald Perfection (Immune) 



ANTHONY HESLOP^ 


CELEBRATED 

HORSE, SHEEP & CATO 

AsIc youp: Fapmep trlwd about Itl SeaTrade Mark, aVhesLOP on every bottle. 

- mm‘" GOLD MEDAL . 

"jWi&aaF SHEEP DIR 

Manufaotuped by PARKIN. NESS «& CO., Darlington. 

^ GOLD MEDAL, awards] APPROVED BY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


tff SLOP CATTLE OIL COLtd. 

' REgisterep offices:-^'' 

'HEWdASTLE-OH-TYil'E. 
''Ana'irt DAi^lNUTON. • 








the ideal country home lighting system. 



Petvpl Ail? Ga>s JMCsboliines 

1 (De Laitte System}, 

are the Safest, Simplest, and best constructed machines 
on the market. They are eminently suitable for lighting*, 
heating, and cooking, giving as good results as Town 
Gas, and do not require skiHed attention. 

They have been in use in all countries for years, and 
large numbers have been supplied, and are giving the 
greatest Satisfaction. 

“SNERCpLb*' machines can be driven by Weight, 
Water, or Electricity. Ordinary Motor Spirit can be 
used. 

ERCOLO** System of Safety Storagrei 
Traneporti and Measuring of Inflammable 
Liquids. 

[| Tanks of all descriptions 

* Je Motor Boat Reverse Gears. 

Plate and Crockery Washing: Machines. 
'.qiMtatiws 'fregim Household Slicing Machines, 


X-M and quotations free on 
application. 


MA.2SrTJF-A.OXXTK;BD B^ST 

The Snercold Engineering Company, Ltd. 

HAMPTON WiCK, MIDOLESEX. 


Buy . 



ALSATIAN 


pii^tfrom Mirip ot 

, SY^in[MriTE5:\''ab'!/i. 

(Fxench Manure ^alts) 

" (French’ 

iis^i 4 xibW 


... , Par 

the Aksoe'Urmiiie tradlhi d 

. " S4, 'ORESriAM 
















SAFETY FIRST. 

McdOUGALL’S 

NON-POISONOUS 

SHEEP DIPS 

GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC, 

FIRST 60 YEARS AGO. - FOREMOST TO-DAY. 

KUR~MAHGE 

NON-POISONOUS. 

The certain remedy for Parasitic Hande,Lioe» and all Parasites in Horses, 
Cattle, Dogs, &c. 

A SPLENDID DURE FOR RINGWORM. 

Sole Manufacturers— . 

racDOTIGAEXa BROS., XaTO., 

66/67, PORT street, MANCHESTER. 

SEED POTATOES. 

Scotch and Yorkshire grown. 

All the leading varieties, ihclilding 

KERR'S PlNKi MAJESTIC, 
A^^KKNGOMRAaE:,Ele.,Eto. 

LilSTS FREE DURtNe THE SEASON. 

i|AA0 POAD & SONS, L™' 





THE FARM 
SEEDSMEH 

ALWAYS at 
your service. 

BEST STOCKS OF SPRING 
AND AUTUMN WHEATS 
AND ALL SEED CORNS. 
CLEANED-GRADED-TESTED. 


Mangelf Swede and Kohl RabI 
Seeds fop the Dairy Farmer. 

Market Garden Seeds and Peas. 
Clovers, Lucerne, Tares, Rye¬ 
grasses and Leys. 

All Artificial Manures for Maximum 
Production and Successful Farming. 


VnUTB us PLEASB^ 

JAMES&GEO.H. MATTHEWS, 

HAROLD WOOD, ESSEX, 

And at ONGAR, ESSEX. 


ALL OWNERS OP 

Agricultural Land 

SHOULD JOIN 

THE CENTRAL 

Landowners’Association 

NOW! 


For particulars apply to— 

THE SECRETARY, 

Central Landowners’ Association, 
46 a, PALL MALL, 

LONDON, S.W.I. 


BAYL15S,JONES 
andBAYLISSltd' 



VICTORIA WORKS ; 

WOLVERHAMPTON! 

LONDON OFFICES & SHOWROOMS ; 
139 & 141 CANNON 5T E.C. j 


CATA LOGUE F REE. 
Please mention this JoumsI. 









































ASfSURB VOUft CORN CROPS AND SAVE £’8. 

SEEDOLIN 

(Noi*poisofloas.) 

. Wheat, Seed Coro, &c. 

CHEAPER I BETTER I SAFER! 
Costs about 2d. per Bushel to Dress. 
PREVENTIVE AGAINST 

'RTTIE n Fungus, Vermin, 

andlsround Rot. 

A SMUT DRESSING. 

Cooieqacotly INCREASED GERMINATION sod 
Tlforong growth: 

Carriage paid upon Orders of 15e. and upwards. 


imCLOCSTflEDIillL. 


Numerous 

Testimonials. 

Barley, 

Maise, 

Beans, 

Peas, 

&c. 

Oats, 

Rye,&c, 

Net 

Price. 

ICan sufficient for 

II » >1 

« >» 11 

16 bsh. 

r.; 
160 „ 

14 bsh. 

i:: 

140 

£0 4 6 
0 8 0 
0 17 0 
117 6 


W. J. CAMPBELL, 

Merchiston Park, 
EDINBURGH, 

OEVERS CUtBI'niiliY S&IiEOXED 

SCOTCH 

SEED 

potatoes 


lUy 

BaiTgiU Barly 


Eosf’s Pink 
King Edward 


Duke of York May Queen 


Eclipse 
Epicure 
Great Scot 


Kinetyfoid 
Sharpe’s Express 
Tinwaid Perfection 


Telegrams : “ Sibster^ Edinburgh** 


:• FuU directions for use with each package. 

, Seedolln Co., Ltd., 

, 22 Bllliter St., London, E.C. 


CUIRASS 

CURES 

LEAKY ROOFS 


Rust«Holed Iron, 
Felts, Concrete, 
Dainp Walls. 


CUIRASS PRODUCTS, 

69, Victoria Straet, 8.W.I. 


MAKER’5 RUST PAINT 

- FOR -; 

IMPLEMENTS, GUTTERS, 
. FENCES, &c, 

Costs Haif-penny per sq. yard. 

No renewals in s years. 


FERTILISERS G FEEDING MATERIALS. 

/ ^ Pertaiooro'^-Special preparations for Grass, Feeding Articles i—Linseed and Cotton 
', , Com, Potatoes and Roots. Also Supers, Bone Cakes, Decorticated Cotton Cake and Meal, 

, Meals, Baidc Slag, Fish Guano, Sulphate of Ground Nut Cake, Treacle, Ac. 

: V . Ammonia, Nitrate of ^da; Potash Salts, &c. Qover, Grass, and Root Seeds. 

I' ■ ‘ — T #o : 

COMPy.. SkeMe^ate Bitidge, YORK; 










NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 

FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURAHGE. 


FOUNDED 1835. 


DIRECTORS. 


INCORPORATED 1910. 


0. E. W. ADBANB, Esq., 0,B. 

OosMO Sevan, Esq. 

Sir Lewis Coward, K.0. 

Egbert e. Dioeinson, Esq. 

Hugh E. Hoarb, Esq. 

L. F. HOVIL, Ac 


C^ioimon—The Hon. Vioart Gibbs. 


The Et. Hon. Sir Ailwyn B. FBLLOWBS, 

P.O., b:.o.v.o. 

Captain A. B. Lesue-Mblville. 
Alderman Sir WALTER H. WILKIN, K.CJME.G. 
VINOBNT W. TORKE, Esq. 
ry and Secretary* 


Apply for Prospectus to— . , 

48 ORACESCHXTRCH ST., i;.0»ri>0XT, XB.C.S. 


JAMES CYPHER ft SONS, CHELTENHAM. 


:: ORCHIDS :: 

A SPEOAUTY 


■Wedding, Ball, and Presentation 
Bonqoets made to order* «>* 


Hardy Plants and Roses in great variety. Experienced Gardeners reconunended. 
Large Palms and other Plants for Conservatories. 


Choice Cut Flowers supplied on the shortest 
notice, securely packed and sent to any part 
of the Kingdom. 


IHoral Wreaths and Crosses of the 
choicest descriptioif, and other 
designs. 


70 Greenhouses filled with Choice Plants in endless variety. The Oroldds alone occupy 

twenty large houses and are always worth a visit. 

Many Medals awarded London, Manchester, do. Three Large Cups and a Ck>ld Medals at 
Great International Exhibition, London, 1912; and 8 Gold Medals Royal Agricultural, I9is0 


ALL PERFECT! ALL NOVEL! 

Wriie for full particulars of 

The Hesketh Patent Fester Mother, the only 
Machine capable.of rearing every rearabie chick.* 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS, PATENT TROUGHS, ETC. 

.. jm . 

BBSTi fjtiBRBFORB CHBARBST! 

Q» WARD} Hesketh Patents Mlanufaotup}h0 Co., Ltd., , 

SOUTH WOODHAM, ESSEX. 


TO lANDOWNERS and FARMERS. 


, JOHN K. KING ft SONS, 

GIVE ' SEND, • 

THE . “PEDIGREE"' ^ Toi®At, 


BEStTLTa 


Unsurpassed in Quality.. Moderate in Price. 


JOHN K. KING ft SQMS, tOSStSHAll, ESSEX. 







JOHN UNITE, LIMITED, 

201 A 293, EDO WARE ROAD, LONDON, W. 

(By Appointment to H.M. Kingf Q-eorge the Fifth). 

HaBvat, Tint, and Flag Contraotori to R.A.8,E., Highland and Yorkthlri Agrlonltural Sioiitlit, «o. 
Horn Clothing and evoryUitng for tho Stablo. 

800 Tarpanllni In Stook for Maohlnai, Wagons, Engines, 8o. 

TENTS. STALLION OUTFITS. MACKINTOSH COATS, CAPES AND APRONS. 
RICK CLOTHS. SUNOS. CORDAGE. MOTOR CLOTHING A GARAGE REqUISITES. 
OH HIREPavilions, Tents, and Flags for Royal Corsmonlos, PuMlo Re|ohitngs, Bells, 
_ Weddings, Bazaars, Flower Shows, Fetes, and Garden Parties. 

Telegrams“ TTnitent, Bdgward, London.’* Telephones ;~5933 and 693d Paddington. 

HALL & Co., Ltd., 

’Phone; Parley 10. 

LIME BURNERS, 

Coulsdon, L.B. & S.C. Rly. 

GROUND 

CARBONATE of LIME 

(For Agricultaial Purposes). 

Per Ton, loaded in bulk, 

Oouladon. 

Orders should 1^ ^ked at onde 
to secure prompt ddivery. 


l>UNPrS SEBIDS. 

Every Lot is Tested for Germination and Purity heibre being 
despatched to Oustomers. lUuttrated Catalogue Post Pree, 

Dnnns Dorset Marlgrass Broad Leaf Donblo Cut Clover has a pedigree extending back 3d yean. 

FARM SmD TESTlSra LABORATORY. 

, FARM PLAJfT MUSBJtTM—PLANTS IDENTIFIED FREE OF CHARGE. 

Biinn^ed, Salisbury.” ; Salishur:^ 116 .. 

1882 . J. H. DUNN, BstebUshed 1882 . 

D:<}'ii,Ns';e’jE.|i 'f.HA mbers,' baLisbu-ry.' ■ 


/ For«Agriouitural ^Purposes. 

All kinds of CHALiK supplied from 
.AUMP" chalk for road making down 
to extremdy FINE FOWDERED:' 
CHALK for Pharmaceutical purposes. 

^. Victoria Wharf, E. CROYDON. 

Telegrams: ’Phone: 

** Cement, Croydon,” “ Croydon, 1104." 



WELSH BLACK CATTLE. 


THE DUAL PURPOSE BREED. 



Copresponclehce to 
The Secretaples, 

PRITCHARD Ae 

Bank Chamhens, 

Banoop, N.W. 




















WATER SUPPLY 

.UNION CANADIAN. 
Ideal, Giant and Imperial 
(aA.S.E. l«t prize 1903) 

W INDMIL LS 

Pumps, Engines (1^ to 35 h.p.), 
Tractors,. Saws, Grinders, etc. 

KINQDON & CO., 

13/14, Kiog St., Cheapside, E.C.2 


BOTAL yBTBBINABT OOLLEfiE. 

Oauden Tow, lomsok k.w. i. 

(FOVNDBD 1781.) i 

Professor Sir John McPadyean, M.B., B.Sc., 
LLJ)., M.B.0.y.S<, Principal and Bean. 

The attention of parents and guardians 
is called to the excellent prospects which 
the Veterinary Profession ofCera to young 
gentlemen of good education. 

The demand for Veterinary Surgeons 
both for private practice and for public 
appointments, is in excess of the sup^y. , 

Complete courses of instruction axe 
given for the Diploma of the Boyal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons and the B.Sc. Degree ^ 
in Veterixiary Science of the University of 

Ti^n dmi r 

Pull particulars of Classes, Prizes, Fees, 

. and. duration:^ of terms are given in the 
. College Calendar, copies Cf which may be 
had on application to 

THOMAS 0 . WIOHT, Secretary 


Th^ SANTLER 
Motor Plough 

AH kws6mim ahd sj^p^Htaihbd 

HeaSidfl re^ced^^Q 4 ft ; 

none on fourth. 

Land ploughed hat; the plpugh goes over 
it once only. 

The wheel , travelling in furrow specially 
designed for breaking up subsoil 

Speed and ease in working, and only one 
,, man r^uired, . 

C4, SANtiLSR ^ OOk^ LTD<, 

MALVERNj[A \ArORKS,MALVHRH MNK. 


»X3CAOPS»XXtB!. 

'^farewabury, Wem^ .Oswestry, aatd 
Newtewu, Moot. ; 

Messrs,,HALL, WATERIDOE A OWEH« 
Attstloneers. Vslvers, Surveyors and E^teAgenis. 

Reeldeutilal and llaslnoes 




Wslas. Born Bepository 
ontgomerysbln. 


SEMl-ROTARYWiNG PUMPS 


“RUNWELL” 


YOU will specify ALL BRITISH 
But If you require BEST BRITISH 
You MUST speoify RUNWELL 

FROM ALL IRONMOKGSRS AND MERCBAKTS, 
OR FROM THX MAESRS : . 

ASHWELL & NESBIT, LTD., 
LEICESTER. 


By Boyal Warrant ' 


' of Aj^pointineut 


P. & J. HAGGART. 

Woollen Manufacturers to Their Majesties ' 
the King atul Queen: ■ 

ABERFELDY, SCOTLAND. 

Real Handwoven SoCtoh Tweeds, onv own 
manufaetare. Any length supplied at mill 
priees* Immense stock of Harris and Shet¬ 
land Tweeds, Clan Tartmis, Travelling 
Rngs, ftc. Tailor-made Coats, Ac. 

See ejdhiibiL Royal Show, Darlington. ^ 

We Manufacture Growers' own Wool., 

fiend for yatterna, etylea, .eadm&tes .and self* ' 
msasurement forms Post Free to ainy addreia' 


BRYAN CORCORAN Ltd., 

Ba|iaMi!ssailCoafrRciors,MlllvrIf]its . .. 
^ asd Water Power SpcdsUsts. 

Makers of Oolemn’s Patent 

ADJUSTABLE 


Sora«ra 


kind* of 


Office MARK LANE, E.C.a 


The Arab HSree Soolejy 

jmtwmsn ’ ■ . 

To J^mote the Breei^g bf Fore^bred ^' 
Af^bs . and to:. Eactmrasa the. Re-' ' 
Introduction of Arab Blood into English ; 

« . - w t^ht Horae. Blading 

The Prospectus deaniug the aims eud objects b£“ ^ 
^ Forms fort^'AmhIlgsd '7 

Ajib-br^ Regiatef^for Atab^S^^ ^ 
with Set^lous for Eastern . horses with a v 
miountun of ^ per cent: Arab blood; and aJho 
AppUcatiou -Forms for. Membership tOT het;" 
^tSwaidpd b^'the 'S^tiiry;:' Rhy*'''0i;'W' 
MONTBFIORB, IsMp. Oxon. 











WHERE TO STAY IN LONDON. 


















Bignell Park Shire Stud 

The Propeirty of 0. T. HOABB, Esq., Bignell Park, Bicester. 



PENDBEY SECOIW 88951, 

Sire, Champion’s Goalkeeper 30296. Dam, 67223 Halste^ Duchess Vi£ 

by Redlynch Forest King 23626;, All nominations tafen for 1920/ 



BIiACMHORH MjkSTIC Sto; ^ 

Sire, Abbots Royal Blood 31147.: Dam, 58665 Desford Laburnum by 
/ Eastoft Lad 14019. 


For nominations and for pdriicutars of smral Good Stations to Ut , 
from ieading^sir^ apply to 

u WvliEMBERLINy Estate dffice» BIGNELL^ l3ICESTEil;i - 











Avisford Park Studs, Herds & Flocks. 

The Property of E* C* FAIRWEATHER, Esq* 

PEDIGREE SHIRE HORSES 

STUD HORSES: 

Boro* Drau^tsman 8 <S 67 . Sire, Wat ton Draughts- 
^ man 27895; dam 72776 Towthorpe Cloudy. Put chased m 
19x8 at Edgeote Sale at the highest price oi the year 

Sussex Goalkeeper 81868 . Sire, Champions Goalkeeper 
30296; dam, 62037 Sussex Plum. Purchased at Kewmarto 
Shire Sale at top price in the Sale, 

This Stud, besides the above Stallions, possesses 
others of the best breeding in the country, and the Brood 
hCares are representative of all the best Shire families. 



SUSSEX GOiLKEEPEB 81868 . Bay, 17 hands. Foaled 19x5 

’ PEDIGREE DAIRY 
SHORTHORNS 

The Herd Includes the best Dairy Shorthorn families in 
existence, Only Cows giving a minimum of 8,000 lb. retained; 
among these is Leazow Barrington, purchased at Attvrater's 
Sale for 1,100 gs., the record price for Dairy Shorthorns. Daily 
milk records checked by D.S.A. 

The Stock Bolls from heavy milking strains are 
(x) Xotixe Dad 18*811 (GrenM’s). Sire, Waterloo Firebrand 
123518 (Potter’s); dam." Active Lass. 

(2) Apley Becord Rosadov 131663 (Perkins). Sire, Pudding- 

ton Rosador(Sanday); dam, Clarence Browny lath. 

(3) Thoniby Peer. VoL (Wills), Sire, Thomby Pioneer 

13392a; dam, Gladys Rose lath. 




f’ 

./V 


V; 1 




; ^ i 





BETSY GREY 99791 . 

Winner of numerous prizes inducing two Firsts. Dairy 
Show, X919, giving an average of 61 lb. during the Show. 

PEDIGREE SUSSEX BEEF 
CATTLE 

The ideal breed for Argentine, South Africa, and 
wherever hardiness and robustness of constitution are 
required. 

The Sussex Herd was formed radnly by the purchase 
of the best cows at the famous Lock Dispersal Sale, and 
comprises Betsy, Heedless, Darkie, Beauty, MiUmald, and 
other prize-winning strains. 


Calved 27th November, 19x8. 

PEDIGREE SOUTHDOWN SHEEP 

The Southdown Flock is registered and individual^ numbered. It is 
unexcelled for type, character, anq meriL and pred the Royal and Chichester 
Champions of 19x9. 

At the R.Aii8.E. Show* Capdlff, 1019, five Classes were exhibited and 
five First Prizes won, In addition to the Champion and Reserve Champion. * 


Pedigree Large White and Large Black Pigs. 


Champion Royal, 19x9, 


The above Studs, Herds, and Flock are under the care of the most experienced managers in each Department Mtd 
health is a first oonsideratlott 1 every animal on the estate has been selected or bred for the further improvement oi tm 
rei^eoUve Breed generaUy, and the Estate Stock in particular. f 

Young Stock of all above for Sale. Inquiries solicited, inspection invited. Station: Barnham Junction (UB. A S.CJ^ 


a. I ii If :e ■ ^ ] 3 3 1 


AVISFORD PA.RK, naap ARUNDBk. 

















BUCKLAND MANOR HERD 

OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. 

The Property of C. T. 5C0TT,lB8a., Buckland Manor, Broadway, Worcs. 



BTRURIAN OP BLBATON 4i4p8. 

firet and Ohatapion, B.A.S.B. Show, 1919 \ Fii^ and OhampioniOnp, Hig-hland Show, 1019, 




Wijsnjsr 0 $ liit Prize Age (^B Oh^pi^ai.^^^^ 


iii^XwiBraaria 









STUD & HERDS 

THE PROPERTY OF 

JAMES ISMAY, Esq., Iwsptia Minsfsp, BLANDFORO. 


The IWERNE MINSTER HERD 

OF 

BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


The IWERNE MINSTER STUD 

OF 

SUFFOLK I^NCHE 
The IWERNE MINSTER HERD 

OF 

SHORTHORNS. 


The IWERNE minster HERD 

OF 

SOUTH DEVONS. 


APPLY TO 

no ESTATE OFFICE, Iwopne Minstop, Blaadfopd, 

Tel€^ms; «Iwerne Minster.” Railway SUition i SWlllngatone. 



LOOBAGH HERD 

OF PEDIGREE 

DAIRY SHORTHORNS 

THE PROPERTY OF 

SIR GILBERT GRBENALL, Bart., C.V.O., 

Mount Coote, Kilmallock, Co. Limerick. 

This Herd was established in 1912 by the purchase of the 
BEST SPECIMENS from the late Mr. George' Taylor’s 
Herd at Cranford, and other noted Dairy Shorthorn Breeds 
during the last seven years. 

. The Herd is now composed of . 

OVER too of the FINEST DAIRY 
CATTLE IN THE BRITISH ISLES.- 

DAILY MILK RECORDS KEPT 

which are regularly inspected by the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture's and Dairy Shorthorn Association’s Inspectors. 

WEEKLY BUTTER^FAT TESTS REOOROED. 

All the Cattle are kept under NATURAL CONDITIONS 
and whilst living on the noted milk-producing land of the 
County Limerick it is unnecessary to force them in any wj^y. 

THE CATTLE ARE SUBMITTED TO THE 

tuberculin test twice yearly. 


Young Bulls and Heifers tor Sale, 


Kilmallock is on ike main line from Dublin to Cork, and is reached in 
under 14 hours from London,^ and si from Dublin. 


X ARply I HEIWY M. EILPES, 

Erttita Qffloe, Moiurt dooto, KILMAUOCK, CO. LiMERiCK. 





CROSSHILL SHIRE STUD. 

Xbe Property of E. OOODWIE PREBCE, Crogshill, near Shrevibnry. 
MARES, FILLIES, A COLTS, of the most fashlonatile breeding alwaye for ealo. 


The Lea Dairy Shorthorn Herd 

OomprisesfOO Pedigree ancf Non-Pedigree Cows and J*®*^®**®- 

through their sires and grand-sires for generations from 1,000-Gallon cows on 

both sides. 

Established in 1902 with four Heifers and a Bull froxn Lord JEloths<*Ud, which were of 
the best milking strains in the famous Tring Herd; oi^ of heifers heijR 

the noted Darlington Cranford 6th, and another from Darlington Cranford 3rd. ^aitions 
have since been m^e from the herds of the late Mr. Geo.Tailor (Cranford), Mjs.0?hornton 
(fingsthorpe), and Mr. SamL Sanday (Puddingbon), and special care has been 
on^ bullsfrom dams of the very hignest milking records on both sides, the last seven used 

iiirateploo Senator fv. 64). Sire, Haddon Senator 120584, by Hermit 10^94. Hermit’s 
dam, Dorothy, gave in 1807,1.229 gallons; 1910, 1.113. 1911.1285 gallons. Haddon 

Senator's dam, Martha’s Pet, gave 844 gallons from Ifcrch, 1912 to February. 1913. . 

Dam, Tofts Waterloo, which gave in 1912, 867 gallons in nine months; in 1918, 1,104- 
gallons (1,000 in nine months); in 1914-15,1,061 gallons; . . 

(2) Imperial Furbelow 120805, red, bred by Mr. W. N. Pilkm^on. _ _Site. Tawfni 
104144 (out of Melody, which gave 1^ gallons milk in 1906, and won 1st Milking ^als 
Il.A.aE.. iBt Milking Trials, Gold and Silver Medals, and Challenge (Jnb. I'Ondon Dairy 
Show, 1906, Ac.). Dam, Furbelow Princess 5tb (which averaged 9564 years 

ending Sept. SO. 1914). Grand<lam. Furbelow Princess, which averaged959 gaUons for three 

1 £12.^__ ^ ___ 


(3) Waterloo King 97628, red, bred by the late Mn G. Taylor, and for some ye^ used 

in the Cranford her^ Sire, Beau Sabreur 74040; dswouWaterloo Bose 2nd, gave 1,184 gallons 
of milk in 1906. Bean Sabienr’s dam was a great milker, and prlze-vrtnner. ^ ^ 

(4) Kalmscotonlan 3«tb 95608^ red. bred by Messrs. Hobbs^Kelmscott. Sire, Bed 
Waterloo 6th 82034 out of Lady SomeW Waterloo, which gave 1,102 gallons in 1902; dam. 



Young Bulls, Bull Calves, Heifers, and Cows for Sale.. ! - ' 


Foe TOBTHER PABTIOirLAES APPLY TO THE OWNEtt:— - . : V 

E. 0OODWIN PREECE, Ci>o68hill, Near Shrewsbury. 

station: Shrewsbury <14 miles). Telegrams: ** Oattiei, Shrewsbury.” Telephone: Ko. 207* 


PBAOTIOAL FABMEES IN 57 COUNTIES 

(whose Testimonials will be sent on application) 
j TESTIFY THBIB' COMPLETE SATISFACTION 

? WITH THE LIVE STOCK WITS WHICH THEY HAVE BEEN SUPPLIED BY 

m. POOP WITT JPREECte, 


Who attends the leading Fairs and Sales to buy on Commission. 

CATTLE and SHEEP for jPEEDlNQ, DAIRY, or BREEDING. 
satisfaction GUARAESPBBD. i; PBBSONAL BUYING. 

Home mtd Fereign Breeders supplied with Pedigree Stock of all kinds selected 
from the leading Studs, Herds, and Flocks. 

' areally sele^ed deep milkers; Stock Balls of relfalile dairy or teef breedlsf, 

, atop BttHacks a&d heifers, Pedigree Stock of all breeds from reliable berds, 

Oadyliig l^attlA - Shire Stallioas, Mares, and PiUies of the heat 

Wcqf^iot'toldiiigaiidinislatf. .and ivelghflest type, , , 

WRITE, FOR PRICES. * " 

BVj^iihfaitmee JUngenemhers of Cattle aad Sheep always on head. 

,<«»#; aW(:rm««fPBBE0B,cBpasHrLL,sH^^ 




































Fox Hill HerdShorthorns 

The ^Property of Capt. Hon. E. A. FITZROY, H.P., Fox Hill, West Haddon, Rn^y. 



The Herd consists of 
over 75 head, and is 
composed of families 
most noted for the 
fine dairy qualities, 
including representa¬ 
tives of Wild Eyes, 
Telluri.a, Windsor, 
Dew r>fop and 
Madeline. 


LADY WINDSOR flpth. 

Gave 10,156 lbs. ot milk from Oct. xoih, xgi?. to Sept. gUi, 1918* 
and i2,30j lbs. from Nov. 3rd, 1918, to Nov. 2nd, 1919, , 


stock Bull in use 
DANDY 114084 

bred by Lord Rathschltd^. 



TBLLURIA MAY 4 t|i. - . 

Gav«,xi,Q67.1b6. of mUk from Jan. xath, 1919, to DeaTth, X 9 X 9 . 


Daily Milk Records 
are kept, which are 
regularly inspected' 
by the Northampton-' 
shire Milk Re^xirdlng' 
Society,. 


Yoiind. Bulls ai|iiS 
some Heifers 
always on Sale;: 



IN^PBCTIQN 

i^vimp. \ 

aOHN STRONG, 

Uopasmans 

FOX HiLU rARMr 
W««t Haddon, RUGBY. 


•i WRB8T WILD BYES.. SUt.-. 

7,103 l^a of milk with her first calf, 19x8-19, L. & N.W. Bay, 







THE HEAN CASTLE 
SHORTHORN HERD. 

THE PROPERTY OF 

LORD MERTHYR, Hean Castle, Saundersfoot, 

PEMBROKESHIRE. 





“ CLIPPER PRIDE (Vol. 58, page 737) calved iith Dec., 1911. Bred 
by Lord Merthyr, Sire, Morning Star 109463 ; dam, Clipper Bride by . 
Pride of the Herd 100,067 ” 

Pedigree Shorthorns of the 

Aagasta, Beauty, Brawith Bud, Broadhooks Butterfly, Clipper, Jilt, Lavender, Missie, 
Orange Blossom^ Princess Royal, and Secret Families. 

STOCK BULLS: 

CoUynie Ch^ceUpr 2X0543 > He^ Golcffinder 
137017; and Edgcote Royalist [Vol, 65 ]. 




Hastoe Farm, Tring, Hertfordshire. 

HERD OP 

PEDIGREE DAIRY SHORTHORNS, 

The Pfopefty of J, TIMBERLAKE* 

Hastoe and Longcroft Farms, previous to 1915, were the late Lord Rothschild’s Dairy Shorthorn 
Farms. The present Herd was founded with, and consists principally of, animals bred by the, late 
Lord Rothschild, and stock descended from these Cows. The females are mostly by the celebrated 
Bulls Conjurer. Dreadnought, and Foundation Stone, all three owt of Darlin^on Cranford sth, and ' 
Dauntless and Danger Slgnal—both out of Dorothy. 

TWO COWS SIRED BY GORJUROR. 




, . - -j, J 


'^1%- . 




BTBLL&. Vcl 57, p. 1x57. 

Milit yield October 1st, 1918, to September 
30th, 1919,9641 lb. Average yield, froih date- 
of first calf Sept. i8th, loio, to Sept, 30th, 1919,,' 
for 9 years, 8,270J ib. 


AORICUtf FbJ. 902. ^ 

Milk yield October, 27th, 1918, tb Septem' 
30th, 1919, 12,526J lb. Average yield fr 
date of first calf, March i8th, 1914, to Sept* 
ber 30th, 1919, for Sj years, 8,9i7j lb. 


RECORDS AS PUBLISHED IN DAIRY SHORTHQRN“ SOCIETY^ 
YEAR BOOK. 

19x5—Id, Head averaged 7»i79 lb. 1918—37 Head averaged 7,255 R>. 

« V -6,678 1b. , 19x9-38 ,* i, 7,03*11). 

1917—31 „ „ 7,t8o lb. . ' 

pally Milk, Yields, and Inspected by Dairy Shorthorn Society and Board of Agriculture, 

5T0CK BOLLS,: ' 

DMiniLBSS OOKB ted. 136092. miWSmid OBUUIOO Tid. tL 

Sire, Royal Chief ^ Foundation Stone, Dam, . ^ ' 

Rosebud 4th, Record for 19x8,10,545 lb. Site, Fairy Mincalrel 1234S9 by Puddi^on 

Dam, Dorothy’s Granddaughter. Milk yield: , Minestrel. Dam, Fairy Queen,'^ RMord,for 
First Calf. September 5th, 1915, 6,085 «).; . . seven years, average of 8,037 lb. 

Second Calf, August x6th, 1916,8,354 lb. ■ 

G, Dam, Dolly Grey; average yield for six ' Dam, Hadnbck Charming lass srd, average 
, years, 9,974 lb. yield from date of first, ^f, July rolh, 1914, 

G. G. Dam, Dorothy ; average yield for eleven to September 3Dth, yb*** ®ree 

years, 10,5361b. Champion Ciow at London months,-xo»®9t *b. , 

Dairy Show. 1909. • , 

G. G. G. Dam, Darlington Cranford 4th; . G. Dam, Charming Lass aacl Milk yield for 
average yield for six years, 7,806 lb; April 5th, i9Xo» to April 25th, 1911,10,080 lb/ 


YOUNG BULLS FROM BEST MILKERS FOR SALE. 

Appy J, TliiiBERLAKE, Hastoe Farm, Tring. 

Statim i TRXNG, L. & N.W.R. Telephone : TRING 42, 









KINGSTHORPE HAIL 

;?r‘SHORTHORN HERD 

The Property of: 

P. fi* THORNTON, Esq«, Kingsihorpe Hall, Northampton. 



——— Dam dairymaid 6th ——-— 
Milk Record 1918 was 12,0^4} lb, in 320 days, 
and in 1919 was 11,4421 lb, in 315 days, 


' P IRE, SOMERFORD* PILOT, vs^ose dam, Somerford Flower 
2nd, won over 20 First and Champion Prizes and 
gave an avcrajge of 12,286 lb. of milk for 3 consecutive 3 'ears, 
Har butter''fat, when in full milk giving 6^ gallons a day was 
l ; 4'2 and 4*8 in the evening. 




PEDIGREE LIVE STOCK 

. . PBOPEBTT OP . . 

Messrs. CHIVERS & SONS. Ltd. 


Shire Horses. 

The Stud comprises oyer 50 Pedigree Mares. Young Stock by Champion StaElons always 

on hand. 

SuffoUi Sheep. 

Holders of the Dawson Challenge Otw for the best aman Flock of Suffolk Sheep. Winners 
at the Boyal and other leadihg Shows. Bams and Eson Lambs for Sale. 

Large White Pigs. 

Oyer 1,000 Pedigree Pigs bred annually. Breeding Pigs live out all the. yeax rouUd. 
The Herd was very successful at the leading shows during 1019. A large selection of . 
Young Boars and Gilts for Sale. 

Dairy Shorthorns. 


The Herd numbers over 150 Head. Composed bf the best l^teis families .D^y.l£Tk' 

; _ Beoordflkepk 

’Stock .Bidlli:' . ■ . 

ROYAL FOGjSATHORMi 133300. Sjro s. SalmonJJFw^ whose ^ 

Fedora ,gave.741 galloM her first calf. Ihuh s Jfisie; FoggJ^iqipe, a, weSMmowB 
priae-wlnher. She gave U,734,lb. of mi^k from gist Felaruiary 
WILD DON (Yol. 05), Winder First prize, IU. ai.*barda4 i^* ' fee s Oaiiciid Don 
132607, whose daai. Oxford Bride, won, . First: and J^ver M^dal at — 

1908, and gave 10.1^ lbs. of, mi£k in 19X5. Dahi; Wild^Eyebrii^ 14tb, who gave ] 
lb* of milk from 13th August 1016, to 8th September, 1917.' ., . . ; ' 

, Tomoi Bidls from recoirded Dains siways for Sale. , 


' ' iTHB^BTOCK'.OiJSrvBE APBOINTM^ ' 

A|>j»ly s-BStATE OFFICE, HlSTpN. CAMBS. 




TfUT MQ/t Afm Old Established Herd of DUAL PURPOSE MILKING SHORTHORNS, 
JvilLlUOvvl 1 Flock of OXFORD DOWN SHEEP and STUD OF SHIRE HORSES. 

EBtablished over 40 Years, The Property of R. W. HOBBS & SORB,Kelmscott,Lechlade,01os. 
Herd of 500 Dairy Shorthorns. Milk Records kept. Numerous prizes won for Inspection, Milking 
and Butter Tests* The Gold MedalSpencer” and “Shirley" Challenge Cups were won at the 
London Dairy Show in 1914. The Fifty-guinea Clallenge Cup for the Best Group of Dairy Short¬ 
horns was won at Cardiff for the fourth successive Royal Show. Bulls and Bull Calves always on 
Sale, Four-cross Bull Calves at moderate prices suitable for non-pedigree dairy herds a speciality. 
All the Cows in Milk and the Stock Bulls have passed the Tuberculin Test. 



4-Year Old In-Galf Cow, HELPMATE 18th. 

Bred by Messrs. Hobbs. Sire, M.C. S5lh. dam* Helpmate 11th. 

(twice First at the Royal Show as a dairy cow.) 

OYFORD Down FLOCK. One of the oldest and largest Flocks of Registered Oxfords in the 
country. Prizes won at the Royal Shows for many years. Rams, Ram Lambs, and Ewes on Sale. 
Rams sold annually at Oxford, Kelso, and Northampton Ram Fairs* 

RELMSCOTT STUD OF SHIRE HORSES. Sound, active Colts and Fillies of all ages on Sale. 
Chief Stud Stallion: Honks Green Clansman (84170), sire, Champion Clansman (19221); dam 
Monks Green. Moss Rose ( 67999 ) by Birdsall Calamander (25916). 

INSPECTION INVITED. Staiioti: KEIMSCOTT, a mies. Telegram: HOBBS, lECHlADE. 


ASKE DAIRY SHORTHORN HERD. 

The fro^eriy of The Marquis ef ZeUand. 



BET 5 V QREY and (Vol. 60. p. 740). First Prize Winner at Cardiff Royal Show. 


'THE Herd, consists of long pedigree families of a dual purpose type carefully bred and 
selected ior milk and constitution Stock Bull now.in use is Tockenham BaronT45933 
Whose dam, Waterloo Baroness and, has averaged 10^363 lb. milk for 7 Daily Milk 

.Reco^ kept! and. inspected. Bulls f^ Sale* ; ' 

1^* w. Olliver. Richmond. Yorksliire. 




The coomb HERD op SHORTHORN CATTLE 

The property of SlE OWEN Phihpps, a.c.M,Q. 



Photo hyPanona. KILSAHT WAHDERBR, 1M297. 

Sire: Baptoo Beab«»n 114127 

Winner of let prize, Birmingham ; also let and Beserve Ohampion, Cardiff, 1919. 

Stock Bull s Bapton Beuhen, 111127 (Red). 

Animals from this Herd have won the Breeders Group Prize at Birmingham 
twice in succession, 19 9, 1920. 

For particulars apply'-A. Y. KEY. Goomb^ Llandain, Carmarthen;or 

D II. THOMAS, Coomb and Kilsant BstateOffloes, Carmarthen. 


Basildon Park Farms, Reading, Berks. 

The Property of J. A. MORRISON. 


CATTLE. 

SHORTHOBKS,-AU the most fashionable 
Scotch families. Females kept in their 
natural condition for breeding. Stock 
Bulls: Count Benedict (an Augusta) 
and Ardlethan Sarvaht (a Secret). 
Merman (a Princess Royal). Oollynie 
Grand Frinoe, purchased at Mr. 
Duthlle's sale for Sicoo guineas. . 

ABERDEBMwAMaUS,r-Herd selected from 
all the leading families with a view to 
drstjclass beef production. Stock Bulls: 
Bvilentus of BaltlndaUoch and Idtun 
of BusUdon. 

RED POLLS.^Seleqted and bred for heavy 
milking qualities. First selection from 
Sudbourne, Nectoh Hall, Gressenhall and, 
Hareheld herds. Stock Bull: Sudbourne 
Minor; Young bull out of Sudbourne 
Minnie. Champion.and Winner of "Bar¬ 
ham’* Cup, London Dairy Show,, and 
Prize Bull at Dairy Show, 1919. Daily 
Milk Records kept. 


SHEEP. 

HAMPSHIRE DbYirMa.-Re^$tered Flock 
No. 34a. The orijdnai famed Fonthill 
Flock; 1,000 breeding . Ewes. Rams 
bought at. record prices. Prizes won in 
1919 at the Royal Agricultural Show: xst, 
Two-shear Ram; XSt, Three Ewe Lambs ; 

' 2nd Shearling Ram; and, Rain Lamb; 
and, Three Shearling Ew^; 3rd, Three . 
Ham Lambs. Ham Lamb let 1919 for 
370 guineas, ., , , 

PIGS. 


BERKSHIRES,—Foundation, hoed carefully 
selected from best breeders. Stock re¬ 
plenished with 1st Prize Boar and and 
Prize Gilt, H a:S.E. Show, Cardiff. 

T AMETO RTHS,~Merd dueetly descended 
from Champion and Reserve Champion 
at last Royal Show. 

GLOOGEBTER OLD SPOTS«-prolific 
breeders. Large well-grown pigs. Good* 
■ markings, 

Ati have an extettsive woodland range 
with constant exerdse. ■ 


POULTRY, 


Orpingtons, Wyandottes, and MedltOrranpan Breeds for egg production. Sussex, Old English,and 
Indian Game .for , table. Egg records kept. Sittings for sale. Utility and Exldbition fowls 
' run'under'separate management. 

Geese; Embden, Toulouse, and Chinese. TurkeysAmerican Mammoth and.White Austrian, Ducks. 
All dedt open for inspection by appointment with (he Fadn Manager, 

St*«aiisl>^lunnw, e.W.iU Talnww «irt Talnitaw: 7* 







he WESTWOOD COURT FLOCK OF KENT 
OR ROMNEY MARSH SHEEP. 

The Proper^ of Messrs. L. & Q. FINN, Westwood Conrf, paversliam. 



k. 


, iu> fJ3/iaport and General, r. > , 

p«a «f IfeTM K»iit «r tomy Umh Hm Lamlit ^ Prlza Royal SlioWi Cardifiy tRti I*. 

Rc^sien^ Plockj. estabUsbeii .r866, , Nutnoi^a prlws have been, wott at, the .leadiog'shows* 
IITool has been made a fecial st^^ Romt anil BVdoiilii0 Kwot for, Sola foiao«Ran.|»yitodw 

GUERNSEY 

’Xlie Property of, Mn^ 'R» C., 8AIffBRlC^GE» El£oirdlela]ir'Plyuptoii« S» 'Devon* 

GUERNSEY COW'ELFORDLEIGH ROMA” 12043 

Dam, Romula of Glynn 7078 Sire,, Royilly 

9ih 2848* Born Feb, 4t]h 1916. Gave 8,604 lb. Milk, 4.7 Butter Fat as 
a 2*year old. First and Champion at Truro Show, 1919, and Reserve ■ 
at Cardiff, 1919. 

HIGH-CUSS PEDIGREE STOCK USUALLY ON SALE 

The Anderby Herd of Lincoln 
Red Shorthorn Cattle 

The Property of . 

Messrs* ROBINSON SON, Anderby, AUordy uinc^^ 

has beep ta possession of the present owners since 1850. BsftecJat cohSideraUon Is 
tb'm and abundance of lean ,flesh ;with good, milking qualities, YuUng J>uU8 generally on. 

s^e'^yaWy'or at*the 'Uncol»;-Boston. ahd>'&tprd->haual'Sali,''-Bed8'nt' 
-ps^ Tfro^jtocattda xstaod and Calves at AifiSrd Bull Sale October, lyip. 

. rn^d^ldvlteahyiathddfeg^^j^^ , Sln/fen; Mumby Read, G.N.Ry. 












The Walton & Worsley Herd 

OF 

PEDIGREE LARGE 
WHITE PIGS, 

The Property of SIR GILBERT ORBENALL. Bart., C.V.O. 



-WbiWLEY.-JAT XXXV ( 2041 B).,,' 

Itefcioid OhMttpUm Boi«, itoyd A^rloiilttiral Soojeiy’s Show, OMdiff, 1919. 
AlsoJtot ap4C®»mpi<m, Soda’s Show 1»W at Manohe^. 

tite whoto of the famout Wointtosr Howt haui bM jwclnia^ froin;i^ 
late Etofl of l^esmeie, ami it ii now eombined wilii Sir (SQt>^ Grahnell* 
noted Walton Herd at. Walton. HaU.Phwanet.' 
iid Uw: ROYAL SHOW, MANCHESTER, 19ie, the Herd ohta^f 
in die EIGHT Ctenea for Large WUte Rig^ FIVE Pint Prize*, both 
championships and RESERVES, witb home-bred eitUniita. . 

At the ROYAL SHOW, CARDIFF, 1919, FOUR Faf^ jWw. and ONE 
CHAMnONSHIP aww^d. . 

iHSPEonoH MHO tKQUfMEs eaHOiMij.v m¥ma. 


•■'‘'i . .. Prife«.on appiioatifta to'. ; , ; ■ 

ROWiPWd&P FAR M, HiaMBH^WALtON, N p. WAPBillG^ 

liilegraji^ SigJier-Waltoiiv ' 

Bailway Stwtilioa: Warriii^glion, S4lailee, (Traiawiniatby appwtttmwll) ^ 













White ir." lat PHxm H.A.S,E.1B1B,: 

TUteSbw was sbid l<>r£»so<'o a Breeder whose name has not wt been diseiosed, and Is 
, Mttw sl^er to Grantham Grand Lady, who was second in the wme ChisSe * 

Boars and GiJisfbr Sale at moderate prices. For particnlars address the 

Oyger-JOHN FItUNQHAM, THB aBOROE HOTEL, GRANTHAM, LINCS- 













HISTON HERO OF MIOOLE WHITE PIGS 

_property of JOHN OHIVBES, Bsq., J,P.. ■ . 



HISTOM AND L.ITTAR..—PIi«st and Chaimpiori R.A.8.B., llanehaatet*. 

ROYAL 3H0W, 1914, Boars.— First and Champion, Second and Third. Sows.— First and 
Champion, Pirst and Reserve Champion. 

ROYAL SHOW, 1919.—Boars.— First and Champion and Cup Best Middle White Pig. First 
and Reserve Champion and Second. Sows.— Two Seconds and One Third. 

YDUNR STOCK ALWAYS FOR SALE. 

ESTATE OFFICE, HISTON^ CAMBRIDGE. 


BEECHCROFT HERD of PEDIGREE MIDDLE WHITE PIQS 

Th« Property of IVOR L. TAMES. 



PRlESTWOOD ACROBAT Irt 2818?; , Winner Of 2ntl Wlze R;A.S.E.; C«u^ltf,'1919. 

PRBSTWOOD ACROBAT 1st Stock Boar Sus sesdon. 

CHOICEST STRAINS ONLY KEPT. 

Apply—IVOR L. aAMESi BEECHCROFT, STAFFORD. 












4 Soma lyploal 18 montha* alii 8iltt Iran ths Hard. 

A Ha^lUcant lot of Gilts and Boars, all descended from prize winners, are 
on offer at moderate prices, Xiwpection invited.. 

These Pigs matnre qiiic&er than any other hree^ and the quality is eq^ to any, 

ARAB 

-■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ALL 

• ■ ' ;'PEbt6REe 

JERSEY CATTLE 

LARGE WHITE PIGS 

White Wyandotte, Rhode Island Red and Houdan Poultry. 
Buff OrpinjTton and Fawn Runner Ducks. 

The Property of S. O. HOUGH, Esq., 

SPRINGHOUSE PARK, THEYDON BOI8, ESSEX. 

StaiUons, Bulls and., B<Mu-5 at sttiid. 
VoanjE'''.$tock'tof 'aala.. 














BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


. HOBSES. 

Arab. 

Houan, S. G., Speinghousb. Park, 
Thbydon Bois, Esspx. Pure-Bred 
Ajrab Horses at Stud. Nureddiii II. 
is ex N‘ar^rilell by Nargileh’s 

sire was Mesaoua by Hadban. Rijm 
was ex Bose of Skaron, bis sire was 
Msthruas, and bis ffrandsire was Had- 
ban. Hureddin 11 stands 15b. lin., is 
of true , Arab cbaraoter, with grreat 
bone and substance, beautiful 
shoulders and withers and grand 
bocks, fast in all bis paces, docile, and 
of high courage. 5ind Newmarket, 
1st Banelagb, 1919. Pantass is ex 
Peluk% whose sire was Mesaoud. His 
sire is Bustem, who is own brother to 
Baxnla, who won the 300-mile endur¬ 
ance test in America in October, 1919, 
open to all breeds. His g.g. dams 
were Bose of Sharon and Queen of 
^beba. His g.g. sires were Merzuk 
and Mesaoud. Hadban was bis g.g.g. 
sire. He is five years old, 14*1 nigh, 
dark chestnut, a fine mover and is 
regularly ridden by owner. Won a 
Special at Newmarket, 1919. 

Olydesdales. 

Olybbbdalb Hoesb Society of 

.. Great Britan and Ireland, 93, 
Hope Street, Glasgow. Aeohd. 
MaoNeilage, Secretary. Volunae 
XLII. will be published early in 1920. 
Entries for Volume XLIII. mU close 
on September 30>1920. Some previous 
Volumes of Stud-Book on Sale, price 
10«. each: half-price to Members. 

Grahah, Bobebt, Kaimflat Farm, 
Kelso. Breeder and owner of high- 
class. Clydesdale Stalliona Colts, and 
PiUieB; most fashionable blood. 
Bazge selection. Inspection invited: 
Station: Kelso, NJS. and N,B. Bail- 
ways. 

Hackneys. 

Garston Manor Stud, Watford, W. 
W. Bourne, Proprietor. Breeder and 
Exhibitor of pedigree Hackney 
Ponies; Most successful Harness 
Pony Stud in England. Ponies 
always on sale. StudPony; Supreme 
Champion Pusee. 

Holden. William, Stud Parm, 
Ohbvin, Helper, Berbyshibe. 
H^kney Stallion and Mares, best 
blood, with size, quality, and action, 
always on hand for sale; good colours. 
Also mares in foal to noted sires. 

, Hackneys and Roadsters. 

NioHOLsoNf Dixon, Watton Grange, 
Obanswiok, S.O.. Beybrley. Stall¬ 
ions, Mares, and Pillies from the best 
brood; 

Pob Ponies. 

Pblly, H. B., Iiyndsay's Park, Inga- 
TESTONB, Essex. Aviator, Begistered 
Polo Pony Stallions at Stud. Pull 
Partioulam. Apply as above. 


HORSES— contimed, „ 

Polo, Riding and Harness Ponies. 

Tayloe, C. Howard, Middlbwood 
Hall, Barnsley. Good young Polo 
Ponies always for sale, bred from 
Mares which have been good players 
and jprize-winners; also a few under¬ 
sized Ponies suitable for racing in 
India. Polorbred Stallions; Pxeld- 
Marshal, Pavourite (sires of winners), 
and Calcium, all prize-winners, and 
registered by Board of Agriculture 
as sound. 

Thoroughbreds. 

Dickinson, George, Oark Mills, 
Oark-in-Cartmbl. Thoroughbreds, 
Hunters, Shires, all ages, thoroughly 
trained and unbroken. Best York¬ 
shire, Cumberland, Westmorland, and 
Lancashire blood. Nearly all prize¬ 
winning stock. 725 prizes won, in¬ 
cluding B.A.S.E., London, Bo^al Lan¬ 
cashire, Great Yorkshire, Altrincham, 
Wirral. Championships: London, 
North Lonsdale, Cartmel, Warring¬ 
ton, Bamsbottom, Southport, Winder- 
mere, Ormskirk and Westmorland 
County. Prices reasonable. Com¬ 
munications and inspection invited. 

Shires. > ■ 

ASEBY POLVILLB STUD (F. N. H. AND 

M.; M., Smith-Oaeington). Pirst- 
class Stallions for hire and service. 
Agent, W. Stallard, Worcester; Stud 
Groom, JT. Sansby, Ashby Polville» 
Melton Mowbray; Leicestershire. 

Baldbbston, Thos., Argyle House. 
New Y#rk, Lincoln, has several 
high-class Stallions for hire and ser¬ 
vice at Prithville Stud, Boston, l^r 
.Priar Tuck IV., King Cole VIL, 
Blythwood Kingmaker, Babingley 
Nulli SecunduB, &c. Apply to Owner. 

OooPbe, Major B. W,, Eling Farm, 
Hermitage, Berks. Pedigree Shire 
Mares and Pillies, by famous sires, 
for sale. Station and telegrams: 
Hampstead-Norris. 

Marden Park Shire Stud, the 
property of Sir Bernard Greenwell. 
Bart. 17 miles from London. One of 
the largest prize-winning and breed¬ 
ing studs in the country. Stallions for 
sale and hire. Particulars from J. W. 
Morgan, Estate Office, Marden Park, 
Woldingham, Surrey, who will be 
pleased to show the Stud by appoint¬ 
ment. Telegrams: Morgan, Wold¬ 
ingham. . 

Peabson, Sib Edward E., Brioken- 
DONBURYjatERTFORD. StUd hotses : 
Delias Empire . .34701, Ooleshill 
Forester , 24149. Claydon Majestic,, 
Tol41. ATOlyEstltte Office, Bnoken- 
dottbury, Hertford. 



BRE EDERS’ DIREC TOBY. 


Shires. 

Sterk, Sir Edward, Fast Court, 
Ohertsby, Surrey. Stud Horse: 
Lincoln Forest King: S1691. Stallions, 
Mares, and Fillies usually for sale. 
Many prize-winners. For all parti- 
oulars, apply, the Bailiff, Fan Court, 
Ohertsey, Surrey. 

Suffolks. 

Blyeord Halx4 Stud op Suppolk 
Punches. Typical Mares kept. 
Youngr Stallions for sale. Inspection 
invited. Apply, S. and H. Sorimge- 
our, Blyford Hall, Halesworth. 

Edmunds, L., Estate Oppicb, Chol- 
dbrton, near Salisbury. Stud 
established 1895 by the late Mr. H. 0. 
Stephens. The best strains and none 
but perfectly sound animals bred 
from Stallions, Mares, and Fillies 
always for sale. Station: (Jrateley, 
L.&S.W.R. Telegrams: Oholderton. 

Ytriotts. 

Dickinson, George, Cark Mills, 
Oark-in-Oartmbl. Thoroughbreds, 
Hunters, Shires, all ages, thoroughly 
trained and unbroken. Best York¬ 
shire, Cumberland, Westmorland, and 
Lancashire blood. Nearly all prize¬ 
winning stock. 725 prizes Won, in¬ 
cluding B.A.S.E., London, Eoyal 
Lancashire, Great Yorkshire, Altrin- 
oham,Wirral. ChaMionships: North 
Lonsdale, Cartmel, Warrington, Rams- 
bottom, Southport, Windermere, 
Ormskirk, Westmorland County, and 
London. Prices reasonable. Com¬ 
munications and inspection invited. 

LoRT, Miss Bubgai^ Castlemai, 
Oaknabvon,North Wales. Breeder 
of the Champion Hackney Pony 
Stallion, Royal Show, Cardiff. For 
sale. Young'Mares and Stallions,. 
Hackney and Welsh Cobs and Ponies. 
Rare old strain. 

OAmE. • • 

Aberdeen-Angrus. 

Oran, George, Moblich,Glenkindie, 
Aberdeenshire. Breeder of many 
noted Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Winner 
of Champion prizes at National and 
County Snows. Stock Bulls: Eclipse 
' 2nd of Morlich 3927^ Evooant of 
Ballindalloch 31903. Inspection in¬ 
vited. 

Cridlan, J. J., Maisbmorb Park, 
Gloucester. Stock Bull ; Idyll of 
Maisemore 362X9; First Prize winner 
and Reserve Champion R. A,S.B. 1916, 
6 eo. The Herd has won 210 First, ISi 
Second Prizes, 29 Gold, 40 Silver 
Champion Medsls, Smithneld Cham¬ 
pionships 1910, 19U, 19X6, Reserve 
Championship 1916; final winner of 
King Bdwaxd VIL’s A106 ChaUe:^e 
Cup,; 19145 awarded Championships, 
Norwich, 1907, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1916, 
Ipswioh, 1911, l^U. iork, m 


Aberdeen-Angus. 

CuBRAGH Grange Aberdeen-Angus 
Herd. Families, Ericas, Prides, 
Blackbirds,and Legends, Stock Bulls, 
Legion of Ourragh (two gold medals 
and four challenge cups) and Ephebus 
of Ballindalloch. Apply, R. Weller, 
Cnrragh Grange Farm, Cnrragh 
Camp, Co. Kildare. 

Doonholm Herd consists of carefully 
bred cattle many of them winners at 
Highland and Royal Shows. Herd 
can be seen and catalogues obtained 
on application to Farm Manager, 
John Grant, or to Proprietors, Jas. 
Kennedy. Doonholm, Ayr. 

Felton Park Aberdeen - Angus 
Herd. Best Families. Particulars 
on application, Henry Watson, Felton 
Park, Felton, Northumberland. 
Gortnaskehy Aberdeen - Angus 
Hero. Select herd of fashionable ' 
families. Young bulls and heifers 
usually for sale. David M. Rattrayi 
Gortnaskehy, Ballybunion, Co. Kerry, 
Ireland. 

Hoyles, George, Skidby Manor, 
Hull. Polled Angus Cattle. Queen 
Mother. Erica and Prides Bulls and 
Heifers for sale. Proud Monarch Srd 
of Skidby, first prize; Yorkshire, 
swond prize Royal Show. Inspection 
invited. 

McAinsh, John, Oongash, Gran- 
town-on-Spby, N.B. Owner of the 
oldest Herdof Aberdeen-AngusOa^e 
in Strathspey. Bulla, Cows and 
Heifers always on sale. Inquiries 
invited. 

Scott, C. T. Buokland Manor herd of 
Aberdeen-Angus Bulls. Cows and 
Heifers for sale. Apply, W. J. Day, 
Manager, Buokland Manor Farm 
Broadway, Worcestershire. 

Aynfijires. 

Ayrshire Cattle. Reputed largest 
pedigree herd in England. Inquiries 
invited for Bull and Heifer Calves all 
closely related to winners in inspec¬ 
tion. classes at Royal, Highland,, Ayr, 
Kilmarnock, and milk yield elates at 
Royal. Wm. Gibson, Carrick House, 
Ellesmere Park, Eceles, Lancs. 

British Friesians. 

Ohillingworth. a. F., and,'Sons, 
Highworth,WILTS. ReddownBrit- 
ish Friesians, Herd of 70 head. Bull 
calves and stock on sale by Wychnor 
YME (pure ii^oxted), and Reddbwn 
(imported) MtJBK^from heavy milk¬ 
ing dams; Official Records: 

Brown, A. & J., Hedges Farm, St. 
ALBiNS. Typical heavy milkti^g 
prize-winning Herd. . Only hetd in 
which one cow has won first in in- 
specUon smd also in milking tMs. 




BREEDEKS’ DIRECTORY. 


OATTLE— 

British Priasians. 

Offieial records. Stock _ Bull: Bles 
Albert, only son in Britain of the 
■world-renowned Albert, champion 
bull of Holland. ^ 

Wallace, W. & E., SsrBBWORTH, 
Herts. All classes Friesian cattle. 
Stock Bull: Kongswood (imported) 
Ynte. Nominations open to ap¬ 
prove heifers. Bull Calves from b:^ 
heavy jmilking ,dSt^J®-8. Herd^ con¬ 
taining size, type, colour, and milking 
qualities seen bv appointment. 
Station: Knebworth, G.N.E. Tele- 
, grams : Wallace, Knebworth.Station. 
Wordsworth, Christopher, Brook- 
lands, South ^odstone, Surrbt. 
British Friesian Cattle. Herd con¬ 
tains five fully imported ammsils. 
Several 1,000 gallon cows ; oifioial 
records. Stock Bull: (Imported) 
Tredegar Prince of Holland. Station: 
aodstone, S.E.E. Telegrams: South 
Godstone. 

Devons. 

Charles Morris. Hiohpibld Hall, 
St. Albaks. This Herd has been the 
greatest winner at the principal 
Shows in reoent years, wherever ex¬ 
hibited, Selections from this Hero 
have been mmorted to Australia, 

. New Zealand, Hast and South Afn(», 
Argentina, India, Brazil andthe Ooh- 
tineht. 2W to select from, ro- 
si^tion by appointment, Ht. Albans 
half an hour by train from l 4 ondon. 

Gueraseys. 

Brextuetbr, L., Eushtqh ISall, 
BteTERiK^ Nobthae^b. Pedi^eo 
. Ouemwy Herd. Stock Bulls from 
pnze winners and heavy-milking 
strata Cows selected from leading 
herds. Glendon and Eushton Station, 
M.R. 

FEBRA2U0, G. F., Moreland Hall, 
Alton, Hampshire. Prize-winning 
Guernsey^ In the B.G.O,S. Milk 
. Tests, while in this herd, Belladonna 
gave 10,110 lb. -with her first calf; 
Shamrock 12,021 lb. milk. 683 lb. 
butter-fat, with her fifth (her only 
daughtersin milkarehere). Primrose, 
11,578 lb., and Fussey’s Bora 11,614 lb., 
are still in the herd. Young Stock 
for ^ile. 

Fowler, P. T.,La Pastorellb, Ioart, 
Gubrnset, — Pedigree Guernseys, 
carefully selected from prite stock of 
the Island. Please state require¬ 
ments. Established 1811. 

Pedioreb Guerhsbt Cattle. Pedi¬ 
gree Berkshire Figs. G. P. Sahday, 
. Puddihgton Hall, Neston, Chester, 
Station: Ledsham. 

Ps^xotREE Herd/ PRizE-wiiirgiNfo 
' GUERNSEYS; bred from Island strains. 
Bulls and Heifers for salA MioA B. 
C. Bainbridge, Blfordleigh, Plyinpton, 
S. Devon, 


OATTLE— ooTdinued, 

Gruernseys. 

Wadlands Guernseys. Cows, Heifers 
and Young Bulls from choice dairy 
strains for sale. John Wm. Towler, 
Wadlands Hall, Farsley, near Leeds, 
Yorkshire. 

Highland Cattle. 

West Hichland Auction Mart, 
Oban, N.B. Great Speoial Sales of 
Highland Cattle in May and October. 
The best available m^ium for the 
purchase of this class of stock. Com¬ 
missions executed. Diary of fecial 
Sales on application. Thomas Corson 
& Co., Ltd., Live Stock Salesmen. 

Jerseys.. 

OowDEAY Park Jersey Herd, Pro¬ 
perty of .Major the Hon. Harold 
Pearson: 13 prizes and awards won 
1919 at the Eoyal and Dairy Shows, 
including two champion prizes at 
Eoyal Show Cardiff. Well-bred 
young Bulls, Heifers, and Cows often 
for sale. No objection to tuberculin 
test. Address, Gowdray Dairy, Mid¬ 
hurst. 

CuLYERDEN Jbrseys^ Pedigree stook 
froid the best prize-winning and 
milking strains, lililk records kept. 
Heifers, Cows and Bulls for salA 
Apply Miss Lucas^ Great 
Tupbridge Wells. 

Fairbanks .EEGtNALD, A., Pbaboe- 
IiANDS, WEST HOATHLY, SUSSEX, 
Breeder of pedigree Jerseys. Cows, 
Heifers, and Young Bulls from 
choice dair^ strains for sale at 
moderate prices. No objection to 
tuberculin test. Inspection invited. 
Station and telegrams: West Hoathly* 

Jerome, Mrs., Bilton Hall, York. 
Pedigree Jersev Cows and Heifers, 
prize-winners, for sale. 

Stern, Sir B. D., Fan Court jOhbrt- 
SEY, Surrey. Herd of Pedigree 
Jersey Cattle which, have passed^tke 
tuberculin test. Many prize-winners* 
Bulls, Cows, and Heifers for sale. 

Jerseys and Guernseys. 

Fowler and de la Pbrrellb, 
Porter’s Lane, Southampton, the 
largest importers of Jerseys and 
Guernseys. Cows and heifers calving 
all the year round. Bulls of the b^ 
strains. No objection tuberculin test. 
Moderate prices. Shipping attended 
to. Telegrams: “Imports, South- 
aippton.” 

EerefordA. 

Bibby, Frank, HARDwioxE Grange, 
Shrewsbury. Prize-winning Here- 
fords, male and female, always for 
sale and export; Also. Scotch Short-, 
horns, finesn strains. Auply,, Bi^ 
H^dwicke Home, Farm, 

HadnaU, Shrewsbury. 
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OATTLE— coniAnuBA. 

Herefords. 

HaXiL, R. Wm & SoiT, Bidnhy, Lbo- 
MIKSTBB. Telegrrams: Relwyn. Old- 
established “ Ashton ” Herefords. The 
noted Tumbler Blood Count 30464, by 
the Champion Gainsborough in 

^ service. Toxtgg Bulls for Sale. 

Hild, Johk Abthub, Oblhton 
Kanob, Hebefobdshibe. Pedigree 
Hereford Cattle. Toung Bulls and 
Heifers for sale. Telegi^hio ad¬ 
dress; Hill, Orleton. WoofPerton 
Station, two miles. 

Llewelyn, Sib Lbonabd Wilkinson, 

; K.B.B., Malpas CotTET, Newpobt, 
Hon. Pedigree Hereford Cattle; Polo 
Ponies. 

Hansel Coubt Herefords; owner, 
Capy. R; T. Hinoees, Hansel Court 
Hereford, Bulls and Heifers by ^ 
the famous Bull Starlight (28764) 
for Sale. 

Kerries and Dexters. 

Bbaishfield Hanob Heb:d of 
Dexter Cattle. Prizes won 1915 
include championship R.A.S.B., 
Nottingham^fUrst London Dairy Show. 
Apply, Hr. W. G. Owen, El^rove, 
BraieUeld, Romsey. 

O.P,H, The Royal Dublin Society 
AND BNaLisH Kerry Herd Books’ 
Registered Prefix for The Pure Kerry 
OaWands Park Herd, Hewd^te, 
Surrey. A representative Pure Herd 
of KeOT Cattle, Selection 100 Head. 
Apply The Foreman. 

PalHEB, Captain, R.E,—Pure Pedi- 
gXM ^erriesi Bulls and Heifers, all 
ages; Address; The Foreman, Oak- 
lanuB Park, Hewdwate, Surrey. 
Stations: HolmwObd,: Horley, or 
Faygate, L.B. and S.O. O^legrams; 
Palmer, Hewdigate. 20 Registered 
Bulla for sale. 

lECsrriss. 

WinLAiTDE Kerries, milkers, 
creamers, and fatteners cannot be 
beaten; small eaters j very tedy; 
suitable for private families. Oo-^ 
and Heifers for sale. John Wm. 
Towle:^ Wadlaads Hall, Farsley, 
Leeds, Yorkshire. 

Lincoln Beds. 

Evens, John, & Son, Burton, Lincoln. 
Lincoln Red Dairy Shorthorns, Won 
8 challenge, i champion cup®, oyer 
100 money prizes, London^ Dairy 

, Show, 1919 winnings include 1st* Sno, 
Dairy Class Boyal, tlaree firsts 
1 Shirley jSSO Challenge Cup, Lon- 
* y Show, 1st,RoyalHOTfblfc 
W ’Xeios, ISw.. ISIlf 
Wjraltoas pa Ow («0 wa 
centr^Oafi-Heites). Young; Bulls 
from guwiniEed on sale. 


CATTLE— contimced, 

Lincoln Beds. 

Stapleford Park Herd of Lincoln 
Red Milkino Shorthorns. Always 
a few young Red Bulls on sale at 
reasonable prices from certified 
milkers on both sides. C. S. Harvey, 
Wymondham, Oakham. 

Webb, Sir Henry, Lt.-Ool., Bart., 
Llwynabthan, ‘Oastlbton, 
Cardiff, Herd of Pedigree, Lin¬ 
colnshire Red, also of Kilfobge, 
Holme Lacy, Hereford, Breeder 
of Pedigree Friesian Cattle. BaJUng- 
ham station, G.W.R. Telegrams: 
Hoarwithy. 

Weigall, Col. a. G., H.P., Pet- 
wood,” Woodhall Spa, Linos. Pedi¬ 
gree Lincoln Red Shorthorns. Dual- 
purpose Cattle kept. Prizes woxi, 
Peterborough, Oakham, Alford, Lon¬ 
don Dairy Show, 1919. Apply, Agent, 
Estate Ofdce. Station: Stixwould. 
Telegrams: Woodhall Spa. 

Longhorn. ^ 

Sale,W.H, AbdenHill, Atherstone. 
Longhorn Cattle winners; many 
prizes Royal and other Shows; good 
milkers; robust constitution. In¬ 
valuable for crossing. 

Park. 

Gubney, HAJOB Q. E., Bawdesw^l 
bull, Hobfolk. ParkOiattla Stock 
forsale; 

Bed Polls. 

Astlby, Hajob D,, Little Plum- 
stead Hall, Norwich. Daily re¬ 
cord of each cow kept. . You^ Bulls 
and Heifers always on sale. Winners 
of many prizes at Norfo^ Suffolk* 
and Royal Shows. Inspection invited, 
Bbedfield House Hebd of 50 Pedi¬ 
gree Red Polls. Property of J. 
H. Lachlan White, Esq. Heifjab and 
Bulls bred from prize stock always 
for sale. Addi^, Bredfi^d House, 

. Woodbridge, Suffolk, 

Brown, Teos., Sc Son, Hai^m BAdl, 
Downham Norfolk. Herd estab¬ 
lished 64 years. PoWell strains we- 
dominate. Large number prizes 
won, including in 1919 three-Hale 
Championsh^s, one Female Rceerye 
Champion^Pv six lets, three 2nds, 
four 3rds and one. 4th, at R;A.S.E.^ 
Norfolk and Suffolk showA. Daily 
imilk records kept. Stock of jail ages 
'for sale. ’ 

*OboPHR, Hajob R. W., Eling Fam, 

''Hermitage,Beeks. Pedigree Dato 
Red PoUs ior Sale. . Staiabi and 
T^^grams; Hampsfeead-Norm / ; 
Gubney, Sib! Eubtaoe,, Sps^wSton 
Hall, Nobwios. Red Poll He®! 
Stock Bufl, Sudbourne AlbeH $10^ 

' ■ ottM■ Daii?y Show ^innmr^ 
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CATTLE— covti,vmed>, 

Scotch. 

Scotch Cattle joh) Sheep.—D. J. 
Ohisholm Mackintosh, Dingwall, 
Scotland, exporter of ^erdeen- 
Angus, Shorthorn and West Highland 
Cattle, also Cheviot and Blaok- 
faced Homed Breeding and Feeding 
Shew. Large range of stock on 
han£ Belial^ility and expert know¬ 
ledge may he relied on. 

Shorthonui. 

AsirtB Heed Pedigbee Daiet Shoet- 
HOENS (the property of The Mar- 
Quis of Zetland), consists of long 
pedigree families of a dual-purpose 
type, carefully selected and bred for 
milk and constitution. Daily milk 
records kept and ii^eoted. ^ Bulls 
for Sale. Ajgply, F. W. Hall, Olhver, 
Kichmond, Yorkshire. 

Babtok, Bbstbam H., Stbafpan, Co. 
Kildabk lEELAiiD. Pedigree Short¬ 
horns. Lange old-established herd 
Cruickshank oh Booth foundation. 
Prise-winners; good milkers; sound 
constitution. 

BECiOEXEBAHE, EEY; 0. H., BAETLOW 
Hot7S% Games. Unique Herd of 
Bates Shorthorns, topped on^ with 
Bullsof the best pure-bred oldEnglish 
strains. Inspection invited. Apply 
F„F. Eootham, Estate Office, Bartiow, 
Osimbs. Telegrams: Bartiow. Station 
(adjoining farm): Bartiow, G-.EJt. 

Ohaloeapt, James, Aldbeshapp, 
Pbtbespjeld, Hahts. Herd Pedi- 
^ee Dairy Shorthorns. Awarded 
Kihg *a Prire best small herd Boyal 
Counties Show, 1906. Also Pedigree 
Berkshire and 01os. Old Spot Pigs. 

OBEEBr, BIATTHEW, LOMOmOj MYHOE. 

Co. Debet, Ieelahd. Breeder of 
Scotch Shorthorn Cattle. The fami¬ 
lies in herd comprise; Violet, Laven¬ 
der, Secret. Butterfly, Broadhoqks, 
Augusta, Eliza, Golden Drop, Bose- 
bua, La^ Dorothy, Charlotte Oorday, 
Bessie, Ury M§ia, Clara, Mar^old, 
Maria,. Matild% Rosemary. Stock 
Bulls: Scotch, Stamp, A Secret, bred 

. at Uppennill, and Balcairn Boy, bred 
by F.L. Wallace, Esq; 
Ohillingwoeth, A. F., & Sons, High- 
WOET]^ Wilts. Herd of 120 typical 
Dairy Shorthorns. Bull calves and 
stock excellently bred for milk for 
sale. Official records. Stock Bulls: 
PrimroseDuke by Dreadno^ht, dam 
Primrose 3rd (dro of Elsie Fogga- 

. thbrpe); Eelmscott Freemason 61s&f 
by Cranford Freemason, dam Lovely 
69th. Bo& sires 1,000 gallons milk 
,each side. 


mimng famUies, daily milk records. 
Young stock for sale. 


CATTLE— GottHmnAd, 
Shorthorns. 

CooPBB, MaJtoe B. W., Bling Faem, 
Heemxtage, Seeks. Pedtoee Dairy 
Shorthorns. Station and Telegrams: 
Hampstead-Norris. 

Desboeough, Loed, K.O.V.O., Pans- 
HANGBE, Heetpoed. Pedigree Short¬ 
horns. Young Bulls and Heifers for 
Sale. Type: Principally Scotch 
Blood and Dual Purpose. Principal 
Families in Herd: Waterloo, Kiss 
Ramsden, Pye, Butterfly, Rosewood 
and Broadhook. Stock Bulls used in 
1919, nonpareil Champion (112667) 
and Hindley Royalist, Pure Princess 
Royal. Apply, Agent, Estate Office, 
Cole Green, Hertford. 

Edge, S. F., Pbdigebb Scotch Shoet- 
HOENS : Augusta, Broadhooks, Butter¬ 
fly, Clippers, Lancasters, Miasie, Oon- 

. stitution and good breeding powers 
encouraged by ample fresh air and 
exercise. Young Bulls and Heifers 
generally available for sale. Inspec¬ 
tion welcomed. Gallops, Homestead, 
Ditohling, Sussex. 

Faeingdon, Rt. Hon. Loed. Pedigree 
Shorthorns of deep-milking strains. 
Bulls and Bull Calves for sale. Mr. 
Walter Croslahd, Estate Offilce, Buscot 
Park,. Faringdon. 

Hatwabd, Viotoe, Bookham G?tOVE, 
StrEEET. Pedigree ^tdok from prize- 
winning milkihg,' and butter test 
strain. Bulls, Cows, and Heifera for. 

■ sale. 

Hobbs, C. H., Oldpoet, Oswestet. 
Dual purpose Shorthorns, good fami¬ 
lies. Bulls for sale. Station one 
mile. 

Hobbs, Robbet W., fe Sons, Kblms- 
cott, Leohladb, Glos. Herd of 600 
Dairy Shorthorns; founded in 1877. 
One of the oldest and largest pedigree 
herds in existence. Milk, flesh, and 
constitution studied; daily Milk 
Records kept. Humorous prizes won 
for Inspection, Milking Trials, and 
Butter Tests. The Fifty (31-uinea 
Challenge Cup for the best group of 
Pedigree Dairy Shorthorns was won 
at Cardiff last year for the fourth 
successive Royal Show. Bulls and 
Bull Calves on sal^ with prices to 
suit all buyers. Four Cross Bull 
Calves at moderate prices, suitable 
for non-pedigree dairy herds, a 
speciality. All the cows in milk, and 
the bulls have passed the Tuberoulin 
Test. Station: Kelmscott, 2' thiles. 
Tel^rams: Hobbs^elmsoott, 
Holman, Michael H., BESTEONGtrsT, 
Pehetn. Shorthorns ; Trethewey, 
Ruths, Carnations, Brilliants, Bonn 
Kitty’s. Scotch indnde: Butterfly, 
Broadhooks, Marigbldi Bosemary and 
other tribes. Stock Bulls: Fairlawne, 
Prince B^ent, Bestronguet,. Lord 
John. 
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GATTIiB— co<ntinm&, 
Shorthorni. 

Kibk, Thomas, Abbey Mains, Had* 
DiNOTON, East Lothian. Shorthorn 
Cattle. Many of the best Omiokshank 
families are represented in this Herd, 
viz.: Broadhooks, Princess Eoyals, 
Nonpareils, Butterflies, Goldies, 

- Duchess, Clippers, Bessies, ftc. 

Law, Messes., Mains of Sanquhab, 
Foebes. Select Herd Scotch Short¬ 
horns. Youngr Stock for sale. Herd 
always on view by appointment. 
Telegrams: Law, Sanquhar, Forres. 
Listee, Majoe John J., WAENiNaLiD 
Geange, Haywaeds Heath, Sus¬ 
sex. Railway Station: Haywards 
Heath. Telegraphic address : Warn- 
inglid. Telephone: Waminglid 6. 
Strict milk records of all cows kept. 
Loed, J. Winsee, Noethiam, Sussex. 
Shorthorn Dairy Herd. Young Bulls 
for sale. Cranford Tring and Burton 
strains blood used for milking pur¬ 
poses. 

Maeden Paek Shoethobns. London 
milea The property of Sir Ber¬ 
nard Greenwell, Bart. Stock Bulls: 
Esmond 111713 and Marden Dane 5th, 
YoL^. 1^3 fine Sho^mms, 

flesh,been^ery simoessfal in the 
showyards, including Royal Show at 
Manchester, 1916. Bulls and Heifers 
of the choicest breeding always on 
, sale. Particulars from J. W. Morgan, 
Estate Office, Marden Park, Wol&g- 
, ham, Smncey,who will be pleased to 
show the Herd by appointment. 
Telegrams; Morgan, Woldingham, 
Mobeis, Charles, Highfield Hall, 
St. Albans. This has been the 

grreatest winner at the principal shows 
in recent yOars, wherever exhibited. 
Selections from this Herd haye been 
exported to Australia, New Zealand, 
East and South Africa, Argentina, 
India, Brazil, and the Continent. 
250 to select from. Inspection by 
appointment. St. Albans half an hour 
by train from London. 

Ody, Wick; FAbm, PuKTON, Swindon. 
Dairy Shorthorns, long pedigrees, 
Bull Calves and Heifers generally for 
Sale. All Stock Bulls from 1,600- 
gallon Cows. 

Olympia Ageicultueal Company, 
Ltd., Offchueoh, neae Leaming¬ 
ton. Large herd of long and short 


lies are represented in this herd, 
which inolirdes the pick of the late 
Iiord Lucases prize-winhing herd. 
YoimgBuUsfrom gxeat-milkmgcows 
always ofl sale. 


CATTLE— 

Shorthorns. 

Pbllipae Heed of Pedigree Shobt- 
HOENS Jhe property^of Lieut.-Oolond 
B. J. L. Ogiloy, D.S.O., comprises 
carefully br^ animals of the Brawith 
Bud, Butterfly, Clipper, Fragrance, 
Goldie, Nonpareil, Luxury, and Pye 
(Games) families. Stock Bulls; 
Count Crystal 108276, Edgcote Regalia 
125396, Chief Mint, and Fairlawne Air 
Raid. Inspection invited. Telegrams 
and Railway Station: Dungiven, 
quarter mile. Apply Estate Office, 
Pellipar, Dungiven, co. Londonderry. 

Poeeitt, Olivbe W., Hotchlby, East 
Leake, near Loughborough. Short¬ 
horn Cattle, best Scotch families. 

Riokerscote Heed of Pedigbee 
Daiey Shorthoens. The property 
of Messrs. C. Ss B. Stephenson. Milk 
records taken dally. Bulls, Heifers, 
Calves, &o., always for sale. Apply, 
E. Harris Stephenson, Burton House, 
.near Stafford. 

Bosebeey, Eael of, Mentmobb, 
Leighton Buzzard. Best strain 
Scottish Sborthoms. Winner first 
and reserve champion R.ArS.E. Bulls 
and Heifers for sale. Ajjply Charles 
Edmunds, Mentmore, Leighton Buz¬ 
zard. Station: Leighton Buzzard, 
L.&N. W. Ry. ■ ; , , 7' 

Sandbes, j. W., Gilmqeton, Luttbe- 
WOBTH.— Dairy Shorthorns oombin- 
ing milk with flesh. Winners at 
London Dairy Show, 1908, and Shojft- 
horna Society’s Prizes, Royal Dublin, 
1909 and 1910; Oxford, Royal Counties, 
and Royal 1910; Oxford, Leicester, 
Northampton, and Warwick* 1912 to 
1916. Average milk yield of herd for 
last year, 6,8351b. Young Bulls for 

'.sale. • 

Stratton, Biohard, The Duffryn, 
Newport, Mon. Oldest-established 
herd in the kingdom, milk and flesh 
combined. Bulls and Heifers fOr sale. 

Thornton, Frank H., KiNGfiTHORPE 
Hall, Northampton. Pedigree 
Dairy Shorthorns. Winner of many 
prizes, includix^ First Prize Milking: 
Trials, Royal Sliow, 1911, and First 
Prize Heuer Milking Class and, 
Breeders Silver Medal DaiiT Shew, 
1915. Breeder of Fimt and Champion 
Bifll, Royal Show, 1919. 

TiMBEELIKB; J., HaSTOE FABM, 
Teing. Pedigree Date Shorthorns. 
Daily milk records. Females meA 
principally by Tring Park Brdls,: 
Conjuror, Drc^idnouig^VF^undiitlon 

’ Stone outof Darlihmn€fanfoxdllf% 
also Dauntl^ and Dang^ 
of Dorothy. Young Bmls for sede^ 
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OATTLS— 


SKEEtP-—continued. 


Shorthorns* 


Hampshire Downs, 


WBLBKOK HBBD OB PBDiaSEB SHOET- 
HOEHS, the property of the Diifce of 
, Portliwid. Young: Bulls and Heifers 
for sale from the best strains. Apply, 
Alex. Galbraith, Horton, Cuckney, 
Hamsheld. . 

WiNKHUBBT Hbed, the property of A. 
H. L. Bohrmann, Esq., WinJchurst 
Green, Ide Hill, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
; Pedigree Shorthorns, dual-purpose 
type, long pedtoees only. Inspected 
muk-reoords. Nearest Station: Pens- 
hurst 2^ miles. 

South Devons. 

Aetokt South Dhvoh Hbbd, the 
proper^ of Lieut.-General Sir 
B^finald Pole-Oarew, K.O.B. Pedi¬ 
gree herd of deep-milking cattle, 
including cows of over 1,000 gallons. 
Daily mUk records kept. Bulls, 
Oows, and Hmfers for inspection and 
; sale. Apply^O. G. 0. Elera Antony 
Etetate Omoe,Torpoint, S.O.,OomwalI. 
^AHOOOK, OHABXiBS, THB MaHOB 
FABM, OOTHBLSTOITB, TATJHTOH. 
Herd of Devon Cattle. Tel^ams 
and station: Bishop's Lydeard. 

■Sussex., 

Goddsuid, 0* E. D^Ayiodob, Sombb- 
HlLii, Tossmom. Herd founded in 
' 190A Kept in natural condition^ 
BuUs exported to various countries, 
- ^ENvioe won reserve lor Breed Olmm- 
^ pionship atSmithfi^d* Animals for 

* sale. Apply, 0. JT, G. Huikes, Somer- 
^ MB Estate Office, ITonbridge. 

* ' phitme : Tonbndge. 

StJSSBX Oattlb. AQ paxtioulars res- 

* peoiang these Cattle can be obtained 
' on application to. A. G. Holland, 

Secretary, Sussex Herd Book Society, 
12 Hanover Square, London, W.!. 

HxscdUneovs. 

Stbwabt, D, a.. Breeder of Pedig:ree 
Highland and Shorthorn Cattle, at 
Lochdhu, Naim, and Ensay, Oobe, 
Inverness-shire. 

SHBEF. 

Cheviots, 

Ahdbbw Oliybb & SoH, Auotiqhbbbs, 
Hawick, Scotdahd. Conduct the 
Prmoipal Sale of Cheviot Bams iu 
the Kingdom. The Sale of 1920 takes 
place on 22nd September. Orders 
. for home and abroad executed. Pull 
information supplied on application. 


Edmunds, L., Estate Obpiob, Ohol- 
debton, NBAS Sadisbubt. The flock 
was founded in 1890 by the late 
H. 0. Stephens, and is one of the 
most celebrated in the country, having 
won at all principal shows. Lambs, 
Ewes, and Shearing Bams for sale. 
Station: Grat^ey,L.,&S.W.B. Tele¬ 
grams : Choldertion. 

Fbanklin & Gale, Auotionbbbs and 
Live Stock AaBNTS,M abkbt Place, 
Wallingeobd, Bebks. Periodical 
sales of Hampshire Down Bams. 
Stock Ewes and Store Lambs, at 
Oxford Bam Fair and Ilsley Fairs 
and Markets, 

Judd, Edwabd Thomas, Old-estab¬ 
lished and highly-bred flook of 850 
Ewes and Ewe Lambs. Pedigree 
Hampshire Down. Noted for great 
size, quality, and hardy constitution. 
Bam Sales at Weyhill, Harlboroi^h, 
Peterboroi^h, and Stamford. *Full 
address, Cocum, Sutton Scotney, 
Hants. 

Kent or Bomitey Marah. 

Finn, Abthub Westbbokb, Lvdd, 
Bomney Mabsh, Kentt. This flock 
grazed in Bomney Marsh since 
«• gained second prize and Jot 

champion in 1919. Ewb Fim Coxu'!' 
petitions. 2,000 registered Sheep can 
be inspected at any time. Selections 
for sale. 

JENKIN, BEkNABD, StOWTINO CoUBT, 
Stowting, Hythb, Kent. Pure¬ 
bred Kent or Bomney Marsh Sheep 
Begistered Flock, No. 187. Stock for 
sale. Station: Westenhanger. Tele¬ 
grams : East Braboume. 

Miskin, Walter, White Hall, Hoo, 
Boohesteb.— Hoo Bomney Marsh 
Flock No. 28, Yol. 1,500 Ewes. Bams 
and Ewes for sale. Sharnal Street 
Station. Telegrams: Hoo,Boohester. 
SingHleton Manor Flock of Kent 
OB Bomney Mabsb Sheef. Begd. 
number 182. Owner, Eiohard Stanley 
' Strouta Si^leton Manor, Gt. Charts 
Ash^rA Ti^lpgJRys 

at AAbiford Show, September, 1918 . 
and 1919. Outright winner of tke 
Quested Challenge Cup. Insp^e^n 
invited. Telegrams : Gt, Ohegtr Bail- 
way; S,E. and Ohathan)^ Ashford, 

■ Kent. 

Kerry HiU/ 


Dorset Homs. < 

FiUnk J., AW Son, Nob^h 

^•i;^gEBT-pN,^BBlI^WAl^ D03»lWt: 


Hamab, John, Tssb . FABLAwa, 
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SHEEP— ctmHmied* 

Leicester. 

Bbowh, W. a., Elms Villa. Bbif- 
PIELD, Yorks. Society’s Secretary 
(Lord Middleton, President).—Sec¬ 
retary invites inqniries and executes 
commissions Leioesters were award¬ 
ed championship at last Smitbfield 
Club Show in competition with all 
other breeds of Lonir and Short Wobls. 

Lincoln Long-wools. 

Beooklebank, Joseph, Oaeltoh-le- 
Morbland, Newark. Pure-bred 
Lincoln Long wool, Plock No^ 10. 
Large number sold for export every 
year. Oiven satisfaction both at 
home and abroad. Inspection invited. 
Telegrams: Bassingham. Station : 
Navenby. 

Hoyles, Geo., Skidbt Manor, Iieab 
Hull. Pure Lincoln Long-wool 
Sheep; true type, soundconstitutions; 
lustrous long wool; give satisfaction 
home and abroad. , 

Mosley, 0. F., LBAsiNdHAM, Slea- 
EOBD. Flock No. 497. Winner four 
Firsts, two Champions, and a reserve 
Champion for Lincoln Sheep at 
Smithdeld Shows, 1915 and 1916. 
Heaviest sheep in show. Choice 
Bams, Ewes, Gimmers, and Lambs 
for sale. Visitors met by motor. 

Oxford, Downs. 

Akebs &Co., Hbney, Black Boubton; 
Olanfielb, Oxon. Pedigree Begis- 
tered Oxford Downs. Bam and Ewe 
Lambs on sale. Inspection invited. 
Annual Sales: Oxford Bam Fair, 
Oireucester, Shrewsbu]^, Eiddermin- 
ster, Northampton, .Nottingham, and 
Leicester, Many prizes 1916, 1916, 
an41919, B.A.SE. 

Byelandv 

Hobbs, 0, H., "Oldpobt, Oswestry. 
Eyeland Flock, No. 11. Ewes sSd 
Btuns for sale. 

Homes, W. Jm Gold Hill, BosbubI, 
LbdbubtVHebefobdshibe. Breeder 
of pedigree Eyeland Sheep, winners 
of prizes. Block establish^ 40 years. 

. Stock for sale. Bams used from 
leading flocks. Telegrams : Homes, 
Bosbury. 

ByeLanb Sheep, Oly^a Park Block, 
winners of many prizes in previous 

. years, iholuding four First prizes 
Herefordshire and Worcestershire 
Show, 1916, and two First prizes, 
four Second prizes, and One for wool 
at Boyal Show;, Manchester, 1916; 
winners of First prize best pen, five 
Ewes at Hereford welandShb wand 
■ Sale, August 1918, Winners of seyeraJ 

.;.|^jfize8. Boyal Show; Oaardifi, 1919. 
4ward^. first Prize for. best Byeland 

~ : Fld# Dhited, Kingdom^ 1919. 

Bams and Bam Lambs, 
Apply, Manager, Olytha 


SHEEP— 

Shropshires. 

Bibby, Frank, Haedwioke Gban^b, 
Shrewsbury. Shropshire Sheep of 
choicest merit from celebrated prize¬ 
winning flock for sale and export. 
Also Berkshire Pigs. Apply, Bailiff,- 
Hardwicke Grange, Home Farm, 
Hadnall, Shrewsbury. 

Southdowns. 

Maruen Park Southdowns, the pro- 
erty of Sir Benard Green well, Bart, 
tation, Woldingham (within 17 
miles of London, on the London. 
Brighton, and South Coast Bailway ). 
Begistered Flock Book No. 77. A 
number pf pure-bred Rams and Ewe 
Tegs by pedigree sires of the best 
blood ah^s for sale. Particulars 
from J. W. Morgan, Estate Office, 
Harden Park, Woldmgham, Surrey, 
who will be pleased to show the 
Flock by^pointment. Telegrams: 
Morgan, Woldingham. 

Suflblks. 

Sherwood, S.R., Playfobd, Ipswich. 
First Prize Farm, R.A.S.B,, 19X1. 
Registered Flock 105, Highest award 
carcase competition at Smithfiela 
Club ^ow. Large winner at Boyal ^ 
and County Shows. Holder of the 
Bristol Champion Challenge Cup for- 
the best flock of the breed 1899 and 
1919. Sheep of both, sexes mostly for 
sale. Also Breeder of Pedigree Dairy 
Shorthorns and Large Black Pigs. 

Sussex. 

Hadlow Flock Co., Holbobouoh 
Coubt^ar Eoohestbb, and Had- 
LOW Place, near Tonbridge. 
Flock No. 126. Carefully bred 
descended from the nDb^ Flocks of 
Messrs. Frederick Stunt of Bdgham,. 
ahd Joseph Foster of Willesborouif|t£ 
under the same irn ani^««nt>abt frcnB 
1889. Full Pedigrees kept since that 
date. Every Bw and Ewe indivi¬ 
dually ^tered. Inspeotion invited. 
0. J. a Hulkes, Somerhill ISstate 
Office, Tonbridge. 

Wensleydales. 

tlNDEBLEY W^LEYDAIiBS : (BLUE- 
PACED), from the best blood ob¬ 
tainable. Successfully exhibited, 
^ply. to Goland .Bobinsoh, Bailiff, 
Tinderley Firo, Kirkby-Lonsdale: 

BerksiureA 

Braishfceld Manor Heed op. Berk¬ 
shire Pios. Bred from best recent 
prizewinning straans. Young Stock 
always for Sale. Apply !&. W. Gi 
Owen, Elm Grove, Braishfield, Bom- 
sey. . ,' 
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PIGS— 

Berkshires. 

Cadman’, Petbe, Etherton Hill, 
Speldhubst, Kbrit. Pedigree Berk¬ 
shire Pigs usually for sale oreci from 
prize-winnli^ strains, removed from 
Troutsdale, Yorkshire. Also Dexter 
Kerry Cattle. “ - - 

^ Cumberland.- 

Kibtley.G-eoegb Coates, Bboomley, 
Stookspibld. Nobthumbeblanb. 
Pedigree Cumberland Pigs, Boars, 
and G-ilts for sale; finest stock. 
Station; Stocksfield. Telegrams : 
Kirtley, Broomley, Stocksfield. 

Gloucester Old Spots. \ 

OoBT, Webster, Manor Farm, Not- 
GBOVB, BOURTON-ON-THE-WaTBB, 
CrLOUOESTERSHiBB. Breeder of 
Olouoe^rshire Old Spot Pigs. 
Station; Notgrove, G-.W.E. Tele¬ 
grams : Cold, Aston. Telephone; 3y 
Bourton»on-the-Water. 

Olympia Agricultural CoMP^iNry, 
IiTD., Thornby Park Farm. Thor- 
NEYjNBABPBtEEBOBOUGH. Pedigree 
Olouoester Old Spot Pigs of correct 
type and marking, 150 head of 
breeding pigs kept on open-air system. 
Young Boars, Oilts, and In-pig Oilts 
. of highest <iuality always bn sale. 

Hereditary Grazers. 

Friningham Herb, noted HERBaoi- 
TARY iGbazing Piqs, the result of 
' many years of crossing and selection, 
marvellous constitutions and capa¬ 
city to thrive under exceptional eon- 
ditions and. at a minimum of cost. 
.M>. Harbord, Frininglnnn, M 

Charge BlaeliB. 

Bainbridge, Mbs., Elfordleigh, 
Plympton. Foundations from Corn- 
wood Herd, Boars and Gilts from 
choice winning blood on sale. Apply, 
Bailifi, Home Farm, 

Blyford Hall Herd of Large 
' Black, Pi biGJiBB Pigs, hardy and 
prolific, from best strains. Boars and 
Gilts for sale. Appij;v S. and H. 
Scrimgeour: Blyford Hall, Hales- 
worth, 

Crouch, Francis Edward Anson, 
WanfordMill, Eudgwick, Sussex. 
Wanfo.rd Registered Herd of Large 
Black Pigs. Boars arid Gilts al ways 
for sale. This herd contains b ood 
from the finest strains in the king¬ 
dom. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Station: Eudgwick, .L.B. & S,O.E. 
Telegrams: Bucks Green. 

, IH>UGLAS Herd of Pedigree Large 
: BiiAC3^ Pigs. Secretary, Pig Farm, 

. Bbnnyhridge, Stirlingshire, Station 


Large Blacks. 

Doult, Herbert T., Bennett’s End 
Farm, Hbmel Hempstead. Pedi- 

§ ree Large Black Pigs, also Light 
ussex Poultry. Stock birds. Sittings, 
&o., in season. _ 

Edge, S. F., Vahan Herd Pedigree 
Large Blacks. Eoyal Champion 
and other show winners. Reared on 
open-air system on heavy weald clay. 
Out winter and summer, will thrive 
anywhere. Hundreds to choose from. 
Inspection invited. Gallops Home¬ 
stead, Ditchling, Sussex. 

Large Black Pigs, Pedigree, kept 
on grass. Boars and Gilts, prices 
reasonable. Pedigree Guernseys. 
White Turkeys, White Wyandottes 
sittings and stock birds, Currie, 
Mayfield, Sussex. 

Ley Spring Registered Herd of 
Large Black Pigs. Boars and 
Gilts for sale. Henry. Seckington, 
Henfield, Sussex, Station: Henfield, 
L.B, & S.O.R. Telegrams: Seckington, 
Henfield. 

Moser, F. R., Broadley, Sway, 
Hants. Registered Herd of Large 
Black Pigs. Boars and Gilts for sale 
of the best strains. Apply, The Dairy¬ 
man. 

Hewhousb Herd ofPbdigreeLabge 

best^straW for Sale, 
prices.: Robert Fortime,, Kewhouse, 
Oranleigh, Surrey. ■' . . . 

Pearce, E. W., The Cross Roads, 
Whittington, Lichfield. Large 
Black .Pigs, Boars and (Hits, 
descended from Champion Royal 
winners, for sale. Prices reasonable. 
Stations j Lichfield City md Tmt 
, .Valley, two miles. ■ 

WxLBRAHAM'T emple HRrx^ 

GREE Large BLAOKB^PnopEiiWili 
R. S. Hicks, Esq. This Herd has Won 
various prizes this year, and at the 
public Sale at Wilbraham on tTuly 23, 
1919, a iKt-prize Gilt, Wilbraham 
Talkative, realised 240 guineas. Selec¬ 
tions for Sale. Ai>ply, R. Nicholson, 
Gt. Wilbraham, Oambs. 

Large Whites. 

Edwards, Arthur B., Bushes Farm, 
Magdalen Laver, Ongar, Essex/ 
Pedigree Large White Boars and Gilts 
for sale. Apply, A. B. Edwards, 
Brewery House, Harlow, Essex, 
Hutchinson, T. H., Junr,, Manor 
House, Oattebiok, Yorks. Large 
Whites. Best strains, including 
Botteaford Buttercups, and other 
fashionable families; 

PATEXiEv Herd Pedigree Large 
Whites, Niddebdale. Herd Pedi^ ^ 
gree Large Blacks < Open air system). 
Young Boars and Gilts for Sale, from 
Johnstohe and Diokinsohi .S^bw 
Green,-Pateley Bridge, Yorks. 
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Middle Whites. Middle Whites. 


Akoadian Herd oe Pbizk-bbed 
Middle White Pigs. Pounded on 
, the best winning strains from Bal* 
meny,Histon, Prestwood, and Wharfe- 
dale. A Dispersal Sale of K)0 Pisrs by 
Messrs. Thornton will be held in 
May, and will include .60 Sows and 
Gilts in pig to the famous Eoyal and 
Championship winner Dividend of 
Wharfedale, Histon Hollywood win¬ 
ner at last yearns Boyal, and at Cam¬ 
bridge and other noted boars. The 
raoperty of Edgar H. Bobinson, 
Westwood, Scarborough. 

Beechoboft Herd bp Pedigree 
Middle White Pigs, Founded on 
finest prize-winning strains. True to 
' ^pe. Ivor L. James, Beechcroft, 
Stafford. 

Booeham Herd Pure Pedigree 
Middle White Pigs, the property 
of Victor Hayward, Bookham Grove, 
Surrey. Large selection of Young 
Stock. Boars and Sows,prolific strain 
and early maturity. Winners of 
numerous prizes. Inspection invited. 

. OHivEaa JoHK, Histoh, Cambridge. 
Select Herd of Pedigree Middle White 
Pigs, containing Boyal Champions. 
Promising Young Stock for sale. 
Inspection invited. 

Bdgis, F.. Albany Herd Pedigree 
Middle Whit its. Herd started from 
Champion Strains. Bred on open-air 
system. Out win er and summer on 
, weald clay. Marvellous constitutions, 
doers and breeders. Hun- 
dreoar to from. G allops Home¬ 

stead, IHtbhIifig, Sussex. ., 

Holland, JoskPla: HEJmt, Newing- 
. ton;Folkestone., Prize herd Pedi¬ 
gree Middle white P^. Prize- 
winning strains. Bred ih open. 
Hardy, prolific. , 

Jerome, Mrs., Bilton Hall, Ypek;. 
Pedigiree Middle White Pigs, prized 
wihhears;, Boaira and Gilts for sale. 
KiBAy Bedo'k Herd Pedigree Large 
White PigA Grand young Boars 
, and.Gilts at ihoderate prices, Har^ 
constitution, sizej and bone.! W. 
MitchSll, The Vale, Kirby Bedou, 

' Kpfwich. „ ' ' ' w''' ' 

Salvation Army Land Oolcny Pedi¬ 
gree Herd of Middle Wbites, 

* bred from the best strains in the 
v: country. Careful selection made for 
V’buyers unhble to naake personal 
dhoice. Apply The Gov^or, Land 
: , Colony, Haaleigh. Essex. 

Pedigree Herd, kept on grass. 
rSiara and Gilts, prices; reasonable. 

.: Guerhs^Si (kc. , Also White 

3Sriles%]White wyandbttes,sittings, 
.and sMc bi^si Currie, Mayfimd, 
{v/-Sussex. I'"''■/ ' 


Staflbpord Park Herd op Middle 
White Pigs. A few choice Gilts and 
Boars always on sale at reasonable 
prices. 0. S. Harvey, Wymondham, 
Oakham. 

The WharfbdaleHbbd op Pedigree 
Middle White Pigs. Royal Show, 
record: Won Championship 1908, 
1909, 1910, 1913, 1914, 1916, and ,1919. 
Also-First Prize for pen of three Gilts 
at ten successive Shows. Well 
known characteristics of the Herd 
are true type and fine quality, com- 
. bined with size and sound constitu¬ 
tion. Prony)t and careful attention 
to all enquiries and orders. Prices 
always reasonable. Apply, Leopold 
0. Pageh^MiddiethorpeHall, Yoric. 
Webley Herd of Middle whites. 
Bred on the open-air system exclu¬ 
sively from Champion strains. Two 
1919 Boyal Show winners and the sire 
and dam of, a 1919 Cattle Show win¬ 
ner were bred in this herd. Present 
Stock Boars are sons of Shrewsbury 
and of Prestwood Acrobat 1st (1^ 
and 2nd at, the 1919 Royal). Apply 
to Oscar Gray, Tendring Fame, tzd., 
Weeley, SiO., Essex. 

Tamvriffths. " , 

Be Hamel, Egbert, Middleton 
Hall, Tamworth. Pedigree Bed 
Xamworth Pigs, Boars, Gilts, and 
In-pig Sows, bred from prize winners 
at Boyal and County Shows. Prioee 
moderate. Full partioulaxs bn appli- 
oation. 

Yorkdiirw. 

Brookfield Hero of PEDiGsi^ 

. Large White Yorkshires. Pigs 
included in this Herd 
' Boyal Cardiff in pen ■ of ■ three': ISbw*' 
Ist Oxfordvlst Barwem 
West in pen of twbj 1914; 1st Wwrid 
and Birkeshead, ka. Yoiiugr Bbars 
and Gilts lor sale at moderate prices. 
Inspection invited. Frank W. Hick-, 
ton, Brookfield Farm, Belbroughton^ 
near Stourbridge. Station: Ohurriiilh 
G.WH: 

CAXg>MORE Herd of L^arge WhIte 
Pigs. Speciality at present, young 
Boars fit for aervioe; Also In-pig 
Gilts and Gilts. Prizes won inblude 
1st prize Boar under one yearB«A.SJB. 
and Petarborough, 1914; 1st Boar, 
2nd Gilt under , one year It.A.SJS•^ 
1916, with pigs bred m this herd; 
IstandchampionBoar.Peterborough, 
1919; Irii reserve champion Boar 
under one year; 2hd reserve cham- 
• i^on Boar, BoyM, 1919—B. P. 
Haynesv Delves Green Farm, Wednes- 
bury. Station: Walsall. 
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YLG[%---oontimed, 

Yorkshires. 

Ohivers & Sons, Ltd., Histok, Oambb. 
Pedigree Large White Pigs. Pine 
quality, good type, best strains. 
Over 1,000 pedigree pigs bred 
annually. Young Stock for sale. 
Committee op Visitors, County 
Asylum,' Winnick, Wabrinoton, 
Large White Pedigree fMgs. Rail¬ 
way stations: Warrington and New- 
ton-le-Willows. Telegrams: Asylum, 
Winniok. Telephone No. 171, War¬ 
rington. All communications must be 
addressed, “ The Steward,” County 
Asylum, Winnink, Warrington. 
DYott, Righabd, Peebpoed, Lioh- 
PIELU, Stapps. Large Whites. This 
herd was founded on G-ilts purchased 
from the late Sir Richard Cooper, 
Mr. Ryman, of Wall, and Mr. Haynes, 
of Wednesbury. 

EDWABDSi ABTHUE B , BuSHES FAEM, 
Magdalen Laver, Ongae, Essex. 
Pedigree Large White Boars and 
Gilts for sale. Apply, A. B. Edwards, 
Brewery House, Harlow, Essex. 
Geebnall, Sie Gilbert. Bart,, O.V iO., 
Walton Hall, Waeeington, 

. Walton and Worsley Herd Pedigree 
Large White Pigs. Since the pur¬ 
chase of the Worsley Herd from the 
late Earl of Ellesmere in 1913, Cham¬ 
pionships have been awarded at 
eaoh Royal Show. Inspection and 
enquiries cordial] y invited; A^ly to 
Richmond Ba:^eU, Manager, Rows- 
wood Farm, Higher Walton, War¬ 
rington. 

Eibby BedoNHebd Pedigree Large 
White Pigs, Grand young Boars 
and Gilts at moderate prices. Har^ 

. constitution, size, and bone. W. 
Mitchell, The Vale, Kirby Bedon, 
Norwich. . 

Miokleoveb Herd op Pedigree 
Large White PiGS,,proppty of A. 
Preston Jones, Mickleover House, near 
Derby, Boars and Gilts for sale. 
Stetchworth Heed of Large 
Whi'I’E Pigs, the property of the 
Earl of Ellesmere. Boars and Gilts 
of all ages at farmers’ prices. Apply, 
W. P. Gardner, Bridgewater Offices, 
Walkden, Manchester, or personally 
to IJIanager of Piggery, at Worsley, 
near l^anchester.. 

Tendring Herd op Large Whites. 
Bred on the open-air system ex¬ 
clusively. from Champion strains. 
Present stock boars are sons of white 
Spalding Vul^n and of the 1919 
Royal, Champion Dalmieny Monette,* 
. Apply to Oscar Grw, TendringFarmis, 
Ltd., Weeley, S.O. Essex. 


'Sl^^—'ContinuPd, 

Yorkshires. 

White, Alfred W., Hillegom, Spald¬ 
ing. Breeder of Pedigree Large 
White Pigs from best possible stocks; 
Winner of first and champion prizes 
at R.A.S.E. and other leading Shows. 
Inspection by appointment. Corres¬ 
pondence invited, 

Various. 

Hitch, Charles Sappbrton,.Oibbn- 
CBSTEE, Gloucestershire. Regis¬ 
tered Oxford Down Sheep and 
Gloucester Old Spot Pigs. Pure-bred 
White Wyandotte Fowls and Runner 
Ducks. Particulars on application, 

Timbeelakb, J„ Hastob Farm, 
Tbing. Breeding Sows sired prin¬ 
cipally by Walton of Pendley, sire of 
ShrexTsbury, first at Royal Show 1914 
and 1916, and champion at Royal 1916. 
Gilts for sale. 


POULTBY. 


Black Middlewoods. 


Taylor, 0. Howard, Middlbwood 
Hall, near Barnsley. Black 
“Middlewoods.” This variety has 
been kept for table qualities only, and 
has been bred on the premises for 
over 20 years. Sittings and young 
Birds for Sale, / 


Buff Orpingtons. 

Mbs. M. Dalton Holmes’ Buff Orp¬ 
ingtons, Gold Medal Pen 91 Harper 
Adams Agricultural College, 1916-17: 
highest Buffs, Burnley, 1913-14. Ar 
Seddlesooipbe No. 203 BnS Omngton 
Pullet secured three times the nilihejBlJ 
individual records and has a record oi 
258 eggs. Silver Medal and Certificate ’ 
Xl.P.0.4 months Laying Competition, 
1910-11. Eggs. IL and 12a dozen, alSb 
R. Island Reds (goldens) and White 
Wyandotte, (Snowdon, Oamb.), oggs, 
12a dozen, carr. extra: East Markham 
Hall, Newark. 


Dorkings. 

Major, Arthur 0. Breeder and Ex¬ 
hibitor thirty years. Champion Dark - 
and Silver Grey Dorkings, “ England’s 
best fowl.” Prizes at all shows. 
Birds exported all over the world. 
Prices moderate. Arthur C. Major, 
Ditton, Langley, Bucks, 

Light Brahmas.. 

PoPHAM, H. L., Penafobd, Somerset, 
Good Light Brahmas at moderate 
prices. Also Utility White Leghorns. 
Cups ‘ and pri^s won at Crystal 
Palace, Dairy, Birmingham, ^ 0 .., 
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Various, 

HBAEisrsHAw, Rogbe Flbtoheie. Fox- 
hill, Burton Joyce, Notts. 
Breeder record pedigree laying: White 
Wyandottes and White Legfhoms. 
Also exhibition Black Rosecomb and 
Scotch G-rey Bantams. Birds and 
Effgrs for sale. Send for Price List. 
Moranb Poultry Farm^ Ltd., West 
Bromwich. Layingr-strainSpeoialists. 
Worlds champion layers: Black 
Orpingrton, Rose Comb, White Leg¬ 
horn, &G. Technical aavisers on all 
Poultry matters. Send for Oatalogfue. 
Tbistdrino Farms, Ltd., (Oscar Guay, 
Managing Director), Bretts 


White Breeas. Special pens of White 

a andottes and White Leg^horns eon- 
i only hens with egg records of 
240 and over, 

AUCTIOHEERS. 

Franklin & Gale, Auctioneers and 
Live Stock Agfents, Market Place, 
Wallingford, Berks. Periodical sales 
of Hampshire Downs, Rams, Stock 
Ewes and Store Lambs, at Oxford Ram 
Fair and Ilsley Fairs and Markets. 
German, Stevenson A Stimson, 
Ashby-db-la-Zouoh. Agricultural 
and General Auctioneers, Tenant 
Right, Timber, Probate and Estate 
Valuers; Important Weekly Sales of 
Live Stock at the Ashby-de-la-Zouoh. 
and, Swadlincote Markets. National 
Telephone, 086. Telegrams; Steven- 
sons, Ashby-de-la-Zouoh, Partners: 
Frank 0. Stevenson, Swepstone, near 
Ashby-de-la-Z6uoh j Alfred Stimson, 
Aahby-de-la^-Zouoh; and, W. 0. 
Stevenson, Swepstone, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. 

Hall, Watbridge & Owen,, Agricul¬ 
tural and General Auctioneers. Land 
Agents, and Valuers, Smithdela sales. 
Offices at Shrewsbury, Wem, and 
Oswesto. Proprietors of the Raven 
Horse Repository, Shrewsbury, and 
.Mid-Wales Horse Repository, jN ew¬ 
town,Mont. Head Office, Shrewsbury, 
Telephone: 40. 

Kittow & Son, J., Land Agents and 
Auctioneers,' Launceston, Cornwall. 
Branch Office, Oallingtom Hoh. Secs. 
Launceston Agricultural and Fat 
. Stock Societies. • ' 

Linoqlnbhxbb Stock Auctioneers 
A m Agents. Diokxnsohv RiggaLl 
, and Davy, Ag^ultural Auctioneers, 

. Valuers, and Estate j^rmits; l^ebial-. 
ilieB: Supervision of EsbAtes, ^es of 
Prapesiiies^ Lincoln Red . ShorMioms, 
wd Loagwooi. Sheep, Msarkets and 
sales. Offices « Louth, Grimsby, sad 
' Brigg;- 


MISCELLANEOUS— oontifiued* 

Lloyd & Sons, Frank, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, and Property Salesmen, 
North Wales Horse Repository, Wrex¬ 
ham, and Cheshire Horse Repository, 
Crewe. Cattle Markets; Wrexham, 
Crewe, Whitchurch, Ellesmere, Over- 
ton-on-Dee, Malpa^ St. Asaph, Oongle- 
ton, Abergele, and Caerwys. Property, 
Furniture, and other sales. Valua¬ 
tions of all descriptions. Head Offices, 
Wrexham and Orewa Branches: 

Whitchurch (Salop), Ellesmere 

(Salop), and Abergele. 

Maughan & Co., T. & I., Ltd. Live 
Stock Agents and Auctioneers, 7, 
Marlborough Crescent, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Weekly sales at Gateshead, 
Acklington, and Morpeth Market 
Auction Marts. 

Oliver & Son, Andrew, Auctioneers, 
Hawick (one hour’s run from Car¬ 
lisle). Sales August to end of Octo¬ 
ber of Lambs, Ewes, ana Feeding 
Sheep. Numbers sold last year: 
110,000 Lambs, 30,000 Ewes, &c. Full 
particulars sent on application. Com- 
, missions carefully executed. 

Pope & Smith (0. T. Smith, F.A.I.); 
Auctioneers, Valuers and Estate 
Agents, Ledbury, Hereford¬ 
shire.' Sales of live and dead fac¬ 
ing Stock. Commissions carefully 
executed.. Oorrespondehce invited , 

Reeve & ,Finn, Stock Auctioneers, 
Valuers and Estate Agents, Bye; 
Sussex, and Lydd, Rent. Annual 
Sales of Pedigree Rent and Romney 
Marsh Sheep and Rams in Ashford 
Market, Rent, and Rye Market, 
Sussex., 

Risdon & Lbvbrsha, F.A,I.,' Wivelis- 
ooMBS, Washfobd, and Minehead, 
SoMEusET. Official Auctioneers to 
the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society 
and the Exmoor Horn Sheep Breeders’ 
Society (for Somerset^ Lar|:6 sales 
of Devon Cattle and Sheep at their 
Auction Marts at Wivelibcombe, 
Washford, and Willitoh, and periodi¬ 
cal sales at Raleighs Cross, Brendon 
Hill; Ringsbrompton, and Winsford 
(Exmoor Sheep) Sales of Pedigree 

^ Devon Cattle, at Taunton and Exeter 
in February ,and October. Full par¬ 
ticulars of all salm on application. 
P.Oi Tel^hone: No. 6 Wiveliscombe, 
No.3W§flhfbxd. 

Thornbobrow, John, & Co., (amal- 
gaihated with the Farmers’ Auction 
Co., Ltd.), Penrith, Cumberland. 
Auctioneers for, the Shorthorn 
Brewer Sales at Penrith, Crewe and 
York., Renrith Auction Mart ev^ 
Tuesday.- Cumberland and ■ Wesfr 
mdrelaud non-pedigree Dairy Short¬ 
horns. 



BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


MISOEILANEOUS— 

' Wallet, William, Live Stock 
Agent, Oastle-Douglas, N.B., sup¬ 
plies on moderate commissiou all 
claases of Scotch Cattle and Sheep. 
Iiaige oohsignments of pure-bred 
Calloway Cattle sent to EnglandcYery 
year for establishing herds, and also 
for crossing, with white bulls. 
Beeted • or, Sheeted Cattle always on 
hand. 

Ward &Ohowbn, Tavistock, Devon¬ 
shire. Auctioneers, Surveyors and 
Land Agents, Auctions conducted in 
Cattle Market, second and fourth 


MISCEIiLANEOUS— 

Wednesday in the month. Valuation 
and Sale of Landed Estates and 
Collection of Rents. 

Waters & Bawlencb, AtJOTiONBERS 
AND Valuers, Salisbury. Office 
of Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ 
Association. Treasurer: James E. 
Rawlenoe, Secretary; W. J. Wooff, 
White & Sons, Auctioneers, Land and 
Timber Surveyors, Agricultural and 
G-eneral Valuers. Estate and Tithe 
Agents, 18, High Street, forking. 
Telephone 85, Dorking. 


PEAT MOSS LITTER 
GRANULATED PEAT 

Specially prepared for Poultry, rough or fine ground. Also for Nurserymen and Florists 
MdS$ LITTER TAILINGS—Bedding fop Cows, Calves, etc* 
Quotations.—F ree on Rail, or Carriage on Application. Ekoellbnt Quauty . 

Works—Pilling (Lancs.) $ Kirkbricto (Cumberland); Bathgate (Scotland). 

GAVIN BROSl, A GALLOWAY; 219 St Vincent StPCet, Gla^ow. 



^OR PARTICULARS in re^rd 
to Advertising in the next editions 
of following Royal Agncultuial 
of England publications^ 


ANNUAL JOURNAL. 


PRIZE SCHEDULE. 

ANNUAL SHOW CATALOGUE. 


Apply to the Sole Agent : 

HILL, 

67, ^9,, 71, SOUTHAMPTON HOW, LONDON, W,e;:. 

’Phone 2^3 Museum (2 lines) j or Telegraph s T^edo, Westcent, London.*’ ;, 




-INDEX TO STUDS, HERDS, AND FLOCKS. 


Horses— 

Ababs— 

Arab Horse Society . 
Hough, S. a. . . 

Shibbs— 

• Ohivers & Sons, Ltd.. 
Fairweather, E. 0. . 
Hoare, 0. T. . . 

Hobbs, R. W., & Sons 
PreeoeiE. O. 
SUKTOLKS— 

Ismay, James . 
THOEOtraHBBBJDS— 
Gorham, A.. 

Cattle— 

Bainbridg^ JHjrs. B* C.. 
Ohivers & Sons, Ltd. ,. 
Pairweather, B. 0. 
Fitzroy, Hon. B. A., IilP. 
, Greenall, Sir Gilbert, Bt. 
Hobbs, B. W., A Sons 
Hough, S.G. . 

Ismay, James. . . 
Merthyr, Lord 
. Morrison, J. A. , 

; BhillipSvSir Owen , 
Preece, B. G. . 
Pritchard, J„ A Oo. 
Bobinson A ^ns . 
Scott, O.'T. ; ; 
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61 
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Cattle—PAGE 

Thornton, P. H. . - . . . 50 ' 

TimberlaAe, J.49 

Zetland, Marquis of . . .52 

Sheep— 

Ohivers A Sons, Ltd. . . . 51 

Fairweather, E. E. , . .42 

Finn, L. A G.. 54 

Hobbs, R. W,, A Sons . . . 52 

Morrison, J. A. . . . . 53 

Preece, B. G. . . . . . 46 

Pigs— 

Castleoroft Herd . . . . 59 

Ohivers, John . . . . 57 

Ohivers A Sons, Ltd. . . . 51 

Ellesmere, Earl of . . . 56 

Pillingham, John. ., . . 66 

Green^b Sir Gilbert. Bt. . . 65 

Hough, S.G. . . . . . , 58 

Ismay, James .... 44 

James, Ivor L.57 

Morrison, J. A. . . 

Simpson, G. . . 

Poultry- 


Hough, S.G. . 
Morrison, J. A. 

M^cellanepus— 
Breeders’ Directory 


. 58 

. 68 , 
. 53 

.60-72 
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Bigg. Thomaa Ltd. % . 7^ 

“ Day k Sons (Orewe). Ltd. 

, , , Front dover 

; Day, Son A Hewitt . , . 1 

Heslop Cattle Oil 06., Ltd. . . 32 

Mol>OQgiaiBroB.Ui3[.. . . iM 

, Murphy A Son . . . , 4 

Bobertipn, Al^ A Son, Ltd. . 24 

Annoiiacements, Oenefal— 
Oehtraliandowners’Association 35 
Farming in South Africa;. • /. J 

^Auctioneers—. 7 . 

all, Wateiidge A Owen . . 39 
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^^BoyfeTeterinary i^Uege “. ‘ 89 

A^ioultdWl Wholesale Society. 8 V 
: Qo-operativo Wholesale Society, - 
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35 


8 

31 


; Marston AOo.,Ltd. . ^ . 29 

Olympia Oil A Cake Oo., Ltd, 

Back cover 

Waterloo Mills Oo., Ltd. * . 31 

Fencing— 

BaylisSjcTmieB ABayliss . 

General Farm Supplies— 

Agricultural,Wholesale Society 
Hawthorne, Ltd, „ . . 

lutpiements, Machinery, Engineers, 

' i&c,.— , 

Ag*^®ttltural A General Engi-. , 
heers, Ltdi . ‘ ■ B, 

Agricultural Wholesale Sbdiety , 8 
Mhwell A Nesbit, Ltd. .. . 89 

BamfordS, Ltd, .1 , . . 16 

Bryan Corcoran, Ltd. ; . ’ . 39 

; Detroit .Bjigiiie Oo. „. . . 29 

Feueirheero^s Rotors, Ltd, . . 25 
Fowler A Oo. (Leeds), Ltd,. . v; 30 
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Implements, Machinery, Engineers, 

iiC*-^(iordinued — PAGI-B 

Kingdon&Oo.39 

. Kurkaldy, Jolm, Ltd. . . . F 

BaxLSdmeB, Sims k Jefferies, Ltd. 

Back cover 

Santler, 0« & Co., Ltd.. . . 39 

Sneroold Engineering Co. . . 33 

Walker, B. O., & Co., Ltd. . . 18-19 

Walker, Henry, & Son, Ltd. . 28 

Incubators— 

Hesketk Patents Manufacturing 

Co., Ltd.37 

Stanwortk, John, & Bros. . .29 

Insurance— 

B^le, Star, & British Dominions 
DiBurance Co., Ltd. . . Inset 

National Provident Institution . 37 

Warden Insurance Co., . . 69 

Milk- 

United Dairies, Ltd. . . . 2 

Moss Litters— 

. Oavin Bros, k Calloway , «. 72 

Motor Lorries, Vans, &c.— 

, Atkinson &; Od. . , . . 28 

Bonallack ^ Sons . . . . H 

BurfprdjH GF,, &: 0o. . . Inset 

Oil-'’' 

Wakefield k Co„ Ltd. . , .17 

Willcox, W. H., k Co., Ltd., , A 

Paint— 

Cuirass Products Jitd.. . 36 

CriMt^ Bros, & 06., Ltd. . . H 

Rat Poison— 

“Bntinuo” . . . . . 22 

“Liverpool Virus” . . .12 

Rope, Twine, &c.— 

Dixon & Corbitt and B, S. Newall 
A Co,, Ltd. , ; . . . . 23 


Seeds, Fertilisers, &c.— i 

Agricultural Wholesale fSociety. 
Alsace-Lorraine Trading and 
Development Co., Ltd. 
Campbell, W.J. ... . . 

C^er, James, & Co, Facing title 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd. 

Cypher, James, & Sons 

, Dunn, J. H . 

Eastern Counties Farmers’ Co¬ 
operative Association, Ltd. 

EdgingtoUj J. L. 

Farm Fertilisers Co., Ltd. . * . 

Hall and Co., Ltd. 

King, J. K., k Sons 
Lei^ton, A. Gr., Ltd. . 
Matthews, Jas. A Ceo. H. . 

McGfill & Smith, Ltd. . . . 

Murphy & Son, Ltd. . . 

Poad, Isaac, k Sons, Ltd. , 

Bichardson, Henry, A Co. . 

Seedoliu Co., Ltd. * . . 

Society for Badiumising the Soil 

Btonehouse Works Co. * 

Sutton A Sons. 

Vickers, Thomas, A Sons, Ltd, , 
Webb A Sons, Ltd. , . . 

Spraying Machines— 

Cooper, Pegler A Co., Ltd. . 

' Stonehouse Works Co.. . , 

Tents, Tarpanlinsi 
‘ Unite, John, Ltd. . / , . . . 

Tfactors— 

“Austin” * , 

“Chase 12-26” . : v . 

, “Cleveland” / , ,1 

- >“Viab” ■. 

' ’“Glasgow” , , 

“Hart Paw 8a” . . . . 

“Oliver No. 7” . . . , 

“Parrett” . . . . . 

“Wallis” . . , . , 

Woollen Manufacturers— 
Haggart, P. A J. 
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